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ARTS  &  DECORATION 


UTY  A  HANDMAIDEN 
YOUR  HOME 


ja   and  costly  things — and 
.   environment   that    will    rob 
.nagic. 

cannot    command    beauty.     But    to 
appreciate  her,  who  know  the  laws  that 
..  ner,   she  gives    gladly,   generously,   continu- 
ously without  thought  of  price. 

The  purpose  of  the  ARTS  &  DECORATION  Practical 
Home  Study  Course  in  Interior  Decoration  is  to 
bring  to  you  a  knowledge  of  the  laws  that  make 
beauty  your  handmaiden. 

DO    YOU    KNOW 

— how   to   make  an    ugly  background  beautiful    at 

small  cost? 

— the  best  treatment  for  walls,  floors  and  ceilings? 
— if  leaded  windows  should  have  curtains? 


— how  to  combine  colors  and  their  effect  on  each 
other? 

— if  dining-table  candles  should  have  shades? 

— why  men  prefer  overhead  lighting? 

— how  to  recognize  period    furniture  at    a   glance? 

The  twenty-four  lessons  completely  cover  every  phase 
of  Interior  Decoration.  This  authoritative  knowl- 
edge is  essential  to  a  cultural  education  and  a  ne- 
cessity to  those  who  desire  to  beautify  their  homes, 
for  it  tells  one  how  to  proceed,  step  by  step  in  a  way 
anyone  can  understand. 

Each  lesson  can  effect  a  saving  greater  than  the  cost 
of  the  whole  course.  Moreover  it  gives  the  artistic 
knowledge  and  practical  direction  for  those  who 
wish  to  make  a  career  in  one  of  the  most  highly 
paid  of  artistic  professions. 
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ARTS  &  DECORATION 


Clive  Bell,  foremost  author- 
ity   on    modernistic    painting 
and  author  of  the  much  dis- 
cussed "Since  Cezanne" 


Benjamin    De   Casseres,   lit- 
erary critic,  who  will  conduct 
our  regular  book  review  de- 
partment 


G.     K.     Chesterton,     whose 
world-wide  fame  rests  upon 
a  solid   foundation   of  pene- 
trating  criticism 


Sir  John  Foster  Fraser,  our 
correspondent  in  Great 
Britain,  whose  gossip  from 
London  is  vitally  interesting 


Carlo  De  Fornaro,  artist  and 
author,  will  contribute  arti- 
cles on  new  personalities  in 
the  graphic  arts 


ARTS  &  DECORATION  for  1923 

-A  program  of  wide  interest  in  all  the  arts 


IGHT  or  wrong,  the  fact  re- 
mains that  the  ever-increasing 
public  to  which  a  magazine  of 
the  type  of  Arts  &  Decora- 
tion appeals,  will  no 
longer  be  satisfied  with  a  handful  of  pretty 
pictures  surrounded  by  some  casual  text  which 
tells  little  and  enlarges  no  one's  mental 
horizon.  These  are  eager  and  fact-absorbing 
days;  few  of  us  have  time  for  reading  pro- 
tracted essays  written  in  the  jargon  of  art 
specialists.  Art  is  too  vital  a  thing,  too  close 
to  our  everyday  life  to  be  dealt  with  obscurely. 
Art  is  not  something  outside  of  living;  it  is 
part  and  parcel  of  life  itself.  Not  an  object 
with  which  we  come  in  contact  but  should 
reflect  beauty  through  its  utilitarian  purpose. 
To  preach  the  gospel  of  Beauty  as  it  applies 
to  daily  life  is  the  chief  aim  of  Arts  & 
Decoration.  But  the  preaching  will  be  done 
without  pulpit  oratory  or  heavy  dogma;  it 
will  be  in  the  polished  but  always  in- 
telligible speech  of  the  educated 
human. 

It  is  the  busy  man  or  woman  who 
usually  selects  the  best  reading;  being 
busy  these  cannot  waste  their  time  on 
trash.  Between  the  two  confines  of 
the  covers  of  Arts  &  Decoration  the 
majority  of  readers  lose  sight  of  the 
drab  and  ugly;  the  man  forgets  the 
worries  of  his  business,  the  woman  the 
petty  harrassments  of  her  household. 
Here  is  an  Alladdin's  lamp  which 
with  a  single  rub  transports  the  reader 
into  realms  of  ineffable  beauty;  and 
some  extremely  useful  facts  may  be 
culled  during  the  pleasant  journey. 

Obviously  this  monthly  magazine 
makes  no  attempt  to  cover  all  the  art 
exhibitions ;  that  is  the  province  of  the 


newspapers.  But  whatever  is  significant  will 
receive  attention,  every  outstanding  feature  of 
the  art  season  which  is  epochal,  or  at  least  of 
an  unusual  quality  and  appeal. 

Not  for  nothing  does  Arts  &  Decoration 
carry  its  slogan  under  the  masthead :  A 
Magazine  of  Modern  Life  and  the  Fine  and 
Industrial  Arts.  Accepting  life  itself  as  a 
fine  art,  all  that  makes  up  human  existence 
comes  within  the  editorial  scope. 

We  believe  that  a  photograph  of  a  hunter 
taking  a  five-bar  fence  ranks  in  interest  with 
a  reproduction  of  Da  Vinci's  Giaconda. 

We  believe  that  a  well-considered  article  on 
the  making  of  an  artistically  conceived  shoe, 
or  a  well-designed  wallpaper,  carries  with  it 
as  much  interest  as  a  critical  essay  on  Cub- 
ism. The  story  of  a  well-organized  modern 
drawing-room  can  be  no  less  appealing  than 
the  story  of  a  Greek  sculpture.  What  is  what 
in  women's  dress  is  assuredly  no  less  distant 


Madame  Hague,  head  of  the 
House  of  Thurn,  will  write 
informatively  on  smart  new 
phases  of  the  couturier's  art 


Richard  Le  Gallienne,  inter- 
nationally   famous    as    poet, 
essayist  and  critic,  will  be  a 
frequent   contributor 


ARTS  &  DECORATION, 
50  West  47th  Street,  N.  Y.  C. 

Gentlemen: 

I  enclose  $6.00  for  your  next   12  issues. 

My   Name  ... 

Street  No. 

Town  .„..£ 


from  immediate  art  interest  than  would  be 
a  description  of  the  current  Salon  exhibition. 
We  make  no  effort  here  to  detail  the  array 
of  vital  articles  and  superb  illustrations  which 
it  is  our  purpose  to  give  our  readers  during 
1923.  There  is  no  desire  on  our  part  to  fol- 
low a  set  formula  for  the  year — so  many 
features  of  such  and  such  a  character.  That 
way  lies  the  curse  of  standardization  and 
sterility.  Arts  &  Decoration  prefers  to 
sail  with  the  breeze  of  Progress  and  Progress 
shifts  into  many  a  new  channel  during  a 
twelvemonth. 

But  touching  a  few  of  the  high  spots  al- 
ready established  let  us  mention  that  such 
literary  brilliants  as  Clive  Bell,  G.  K.  Chester- 
ton and  H.  G.  Wells  will  have  some  sound 
words  and  wise  deductions  in  these  pages 
during  the  year.  From  the  unceasing  fount 
of  London  gossip  Sir  John  Foster  Fraser  will 
offer  his  monthly  causerie  of  intimate  talks, 
giving  "inside  facts"  about  the  great 
and  near-great  of  the  British  Empire. 
Benjamin  de  Casseres,  most  brilliant 
and  ironic  of  literary  appraisers,  will 
contribute  a  regular  department  of 
book  reviews.  Richard  Le  Gallienne 
will  be  among  those  present  with  his 
subtle  but  simply  expressed  ideas  on 
the  human  relationship  of  the  arts. 
Carlo  De  Fornaro,  poster  artist  and 
writer  will  reveal  the  forces  and  per- 
sonalities at  work  in  the  graphic  arts. 
Madame  Hague,  of  the  House  of 
Thurn,  internationally  famed  for  its 
artistic  creations  in  women's  dress,  will 
describe  the  last  word  in  feminine  at- 
tire and  its  raison  d'etre.  Richard  F. 
Bach,  of  the  Metropolitan  Museum, 
will  deal  in  an  illuminating  manner 
with  various  phases  of  Industrial  Art 
and  Dr.  Phyllis  Acker  man  will  draw 
upon  her  wide  experience  in  detailing  the 
proper  thing  in  its  proper  place  in  the  well- 
organized  home.  Harold  Donaldson  Eber- 
lein  will  describe  the  present  trend  of  archi- 
tecture and  a  large  number  of  specialists 
whose  wealth  of  information  does  not  clog 
their  method  of  verbally  dispensing  it,  will 
pass  across  the  pages  of  Arts  &  Decoration. 
Perhaps  it  would  be  wise  to  cut  out  the 
coupon  at  the  left  and  enclose  your  cheque 
right  now,  before  your  good  intention  has  been 
forgotten.  It  will  be  a  profitable  investment 
for  the  new  year. 

We  thank  you  for  reading  this. 
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Example  of  unusual  special  furniture  designed  and  made  by 
us  for  the  Musical  Art  Club,  Philadelphia,  and  which  gives 
the  particular  character  and  artistic  effect  desired. 


Formal  dining-room,  in  the  late  18th  century  manner,  which 
we  designed  and  executed,  for  the  residence  of  O.  M.  Hueter, 
San  Francisco,  Cal. 


JN  the  most  modern  hotels,  the  beauty  of  whose  furnishings  and  decoration 
make  them  known  the  world  over,  and  in  the  finest  residences  whose  owners 
demand  comfort  as  well  as  distinction  and  artistic  perfection,  are  the  permanent 
record  of  our  designs,  and  of  our  skill  in  executing  them. 


O.  E.  MERTZ  &  CO. 

INTERIOR  DECORATORS 
260    SOUTH     18th    STREET,    PHILADELPHIA 
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"Two  Boys,"  sons  of  Albert  Herter  and  painted  by  him.     The   canvas   has   been   presented   to    the   Metropolitan 
Museum  of  Art  by  V.  Everit  Macy,  Esq. 
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"LE   FAUNE"   (NIJINSKY)    by  LEON  BAKST 

This  delightful  decorative  water-color  by  the  noted  Russian  artist    who.  though  bom  in  Russia,  is  all   Parisian.      M.  Baksts  exhibition  of  drawings  and 
paintings  at  the  Knoedler  Galleries  has  aroused  wide-spread  interest  in  a  season  crowded  with  interesting  art  shows. 
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ARTS  and  DECORATION 

A  Magazine  of  Modern  Life  and  the  Fine  and  Industrial  Arts 


"The  tragedy  of  the  exhibition  lies 
in  the  fact  that  the  fine  brilliancy 
of  some  of  our  landscape  and  ma- 
rine painters  cannot  overcome  the 
dead  weight  that  encompasses  them. 
These  landscapists  and  marine 
painters  have  caught  something  of 
that  spirit  without  which  Art  itself 
is  dead  and  technic  but  a  tinkling 
cymbal." 


By  far  the  most  interesting  of  the 
many  vigorously  executed  and  well- 
conceived  marine  paintings  in  the 
Academy's  winter  exhibition  is  "On 
the  High  Seas,"  by  Gordon  Grant. 
It  is  a  commentary  on  the  lack 
of  perception  on  the  part  of  the 
hanging  committee  that  the  canvas 
though  "skied"  was  sold  within  a 
week  of  its  showing. 


Are  Ideas  in  Art  Taboo? 

An  Arraignment  of  the  National  Academy  of  Design  for  the  Absence  of  Brains  in  its  Winter  Exhibition 


T  was  at  a  luncheon  of  the 
Authors  Fellowship.  At  the 
same  table  sat  a  charming 
young  lady. 

"Have  you  seen  the  winter 
Academy  exhibition?"  I  asked 
by  way  of  making  conversation. 

She  smiled  pleasantly.  "Hardly,"  she  re- 
plied. I  gathered  that  she  held  the  Academy 
in  rather  light  esteem — if  any. 

"Oh,  it's  not  as  bad  as  that,  really,"  I  urged. 
"I  have  seen  them  in  the  past,  as  far  back  as 
when  they  were  at  Twenty-third  Street  and 
Fourth  Avenue." 

"I  wonder,"  and  she  smiled  very  pleasantly 
indeed,  "I  wonder  if  they  selected 
the  pictures  then  as  they  do  noA\. 
Today  the  aspiring  artist  makes 
friends  with  the  janitor  of  the 
Fine  Arts  Building.  If  the  janitor 
likes  him  he  shoves  twelve  or 
fourteen  hopelessly  dauby  can- 
vases, one  after  the  other,  before 
the  jury  and  then  swings  in  his 
friend's  canvas.  It's  sure  to  be 
accepted  simply  by  way  of  relief." 

I  wondered  if  the  janitor 
selected  the  pictures? 

"Don't  they  look  it?"  she  coun- 
tered promptly. 

No.  They  do  not — that  is  to 
say — well,  not  all  of  them.  And 
yet,  on  the  whole,  the  impression 
left  on  the  mind  is  of  wall  after 
wall  bending  under  the  weight  of 
a  complacent  and  dilettante  medi- 
ocrity; a  mediocrity  that,  even 
sleepily,  dreams  no  visions  nor 
receives  the  inspiration  of  any 
goal.  Technic  for  the  sake  of 
technic,  Art  for  Art's  sake — ashes 


By  CHARLES  JOHNSON  POST 

to  ashes  and  dust  to  dust — dead  pictures 
painted  by  atrophied  imaginations! 

This  is  a  generalization ;  it  is  the  effect  left 
by  the  whole  exhibition.  Yet  it  is  not  entirely 
fair  where  one  element  can  and  does  stand  out 
so  brilliantly  as  an  exception.  The  tragedy  of 
the  exhibition  lies  in  the  fact  that  the  fine  bril- 
liancy of  some  of  our  landscape  and  marine 
painters  cannot  overcome  the  dead  weight  that 
encompasses  them.  These  landscapists  and 
marine  painters  have  caught  something  of  that 
spirit  without  which  Art  itself  is  dead  and 
technic  but  a  tinkling  cymbal. 

Here  is  a  landscape  empty  of  living  creatures 
but  all  a-quiver  with  the  vibrant  color  of  the 


On 


of  the  soundly  painted  landscapes,  "The  Maumee  River 
Carlton  T.  Chapman 


new-born  Spring;  the  empty  canvas  has  been 
quickened  with  the  essence  of  all  Springtimes 
and  from  the  artist's  brush  has  flowed  the  in- 
terior values  of  a  pulsing  world  that  is  the 
germ  and  the  justification  of  art.  Here  is  a 
little  marine  hung  high,  but  it  has  caught  the 
sea  with  the  crisp  sparkle  of  the  brisk  trades. 
Here  is  another  marine  with  a  slow,  heaving 
mass  of  twice  a  thousand  tons  of  water  mount- 
ing like  rolling  thunder.  And  here,  again,  is 
the  high,  curving  dome  of  infinite  space 
through  which  the  rolling  hills  and  little  fields 
of  our  world  is  whirling,  and  far  above  some 
ragged,  feathery  clouds  driven  by  the  winds 
of  space.  These  are  no  summer  vacationer's 
tinted  snapshots;  our  landscapists 
and  our  artist  mariners  have  served 
their  palettes  with  something  of 
the  inner  vision  of  the  Spirit  of 
Things;  they  have  painted  balm 
of  May  and  the  world  a-growing, 
they  have  made  fresh  winds  blow 
forever  across  their  canvas,  they 
have  sought  massiveness  and  lifted 
its  bulk  on  a  few  ounces  of  canvas, 
and  have  made  celestial  amplitudes 
to  become  real  under  a  stodgy  sky- 
light. They  have  caught  the  es- 
sence of  the  invisible  and  made  it 
glow  on  canvas.  And  this  is  the 
very  life  and  spirit  of  Art. 

There  is  no  doubt  about  it:  in 
the  field  of  pure  nature  our  artists 
are  Artists,  they  paint  with  the 
eye  of  the  spirit.  Even  in  the 
field  of  the  dreary  or  the  common- 
place, they  are  painting,  at  least 
in  a  recognizable  degree,  the  spirit 
of  desolation  or  the  spirit  of 
monotony.  And  then,  of  course, 
there  are  those  in  this  class  whose 
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sole  claim  to  distinction  is  a  personal  friend- 
ship with  the  janitor.  But  this  means 
nothing;  the  shoulders  of  the  leaders  are  broad 
and  the  path  behind  them  is  crowded  with  as- 
pirants. The  landscapists  of  this  winter  ex- 
hibition can  be  set  aside  as  in  a  class  outside  of 
comparisons  and  beyond  competition  of  criti- 
cism because  they  have  leaders  who  lead  with 
an  incandescent  brush  that  flows  whitherso- 
ever the  living  spirit  of  their  mind  shall  lead 
them. 

But  outside  of  this,  row  on  row,  by  platoons, 
by  companies,  by  battalions  loom  the  drowsy 
regiments  of  Art. 

Where  is  there  inspiration? 

Where  are  the  ideas? 

Where  are  the  visions? 

Wbere  is  that  which  is  invisible  made 
visible  ? 

Where  is  that  eye  of  the  spirit  that  is  the 
eye  of  Art  ? 

For  canvas  after  canvas  proclaims  the  incon- 
sequential and  preserves  either  the  slap-dash 
or  a  titillated  commonplace.  Even  among  the 
portraits  one  is  almost  surprised  not  to  find  a 
conventional  notice  of  "By  permission  of  Un- 
derwood &  Underwood"  or  a  notice  by  the 
Atlantic  &  Pacific  Tea  Company  that  it  has 
been  selected  as  their  premium  award  for  every 
twenty  wrappers  of  some  incomparable  laundry 
soap.  Still,  it  is  hardly  fair  to  hold  the  artist 
entirely  responsible  for  the  portrait  to  which 
he  signs  his  name.  In  many  cases,  doubtless,  if 
he  painted  only  half  the  real  truth  of  his  sub- 
ject he  would  be  indicted  for  libel  by  the  Dis- 
trict Attorney,  if  not  first  clubbed  to  death 
by  his  ageing  victimess  or 
whatever  other  lacerated  re- 
spectability he  had  offended  by 
being  a  better  artist  than  busi- 
ness man.  Portrait  painting, 
I  am  inclined  to  believe,  lies 
in  rather  the  domain  of  com- 
mercial art  as  soon  as  it  steps 
over  the  photographer's  por- 
tals. At  least  most  of  it  does. 
A  painted  portrait,  as  art, 
must  justify  itself  by  other 
standards  than  that  of  its 
patron's  suave  vanity. 

But  outside  this  narrow 
channel  of  portraiture  why 
should  this  great  exhibition, 
this  leading  exhibition  in  the 
focal  art  centre  of  this  coun- 
try, be  so  threadbare  and 
poverty-stricken  in  ideas? 
Here  is  a  particular  field  of 
art  that  chooses  for  its  own 
domain  all  that  lies  outside  of 
the  earth  and  the  waters  un- 
der the  earth — all  outside  of 
landscape.  Its  kingdom  is  the 
Kingdom  of  Man.  In  it  is 
Love  and  Life  and  Death ; 
the  great  fundamental  emo- 
tions of  our  consciousness  and 
each  with  a  myriad  of  facets 
of  revelation  and  appeal. 
Love  and  Life  and  Death — 
those  are  the  great  horizons 
of  our  conscious  understand- 
ing; translated  into  terms  of 
art  what  are  they  but  the 
channels  of  sentiment,  beauty 
and  tragedy?  Sentiment  that 
is  not  mere  mawkish  senti- 
mentality ;  beauty  that  is  not 
mere  vapid  prettiness;  and 
tragedy  that  is  not  merely 
moibid  gruesomeness.  On 
these  broad  planes  that  in- 
terior vision  and  perception 
which  alone  is  the  justification 


and  the  basic  impulse  of  art  may  reach  a  lofty 
expression. 

Without  such  recognition,  Art — as  shown  in 
this  winter's  exhibition — muddles  along  with  a 
vacuous  mediocrity ;  it  becomes  a  mere  playing 
with  pigments  and  brushes,  with  the  toolings  of 
its  own  technic  exalted  as  its  sole  purpose.  I 
do  not  decry  technic — neither  artist  nor  musi- 
cian can  express  anything  without  it,  but  tech- 
nic is  a  means  to  an  objective,  not  the  objective 
itself.  Technic  is  to  art  what  bricklaying  is  to 
architecture;  it  is  not  worth  while  using  skilled 
brick-laying  to  perpetuate  a  Kaffir  mason's 
thatched-hut  ideas  of  architecture.  Art  alone  is 
justified  when  it  dreams  dreams  and  sees  visions 
— and  makes  those  visions  visible.  If  purpose, 
intent  and  ideas  in  their  fullest  meaning — and 
not  in  the  artificially  scholastic  sense  in  which 
they  are  sometimes  mishandled — have  no  place 
in  art,  then  the  kaleidoscope  is  not  merely  an 
amusing  toy;  it  is  art  itself!  Pictures  with- 
out purpose  are  like  those  dumb  practice- 
pianos,  all  the  skill  of  an  expert  technic  can 
be  put  into  its  keyboard,  but  neither  sound 
nor  music  comes  forth  from  it.  And  that  is 
what  this  exhibition  is:  soundless.  Yet,  if 
there  be  any  vestige  of  music  in  it  there  is 
nothing  that  cannot  be  played  on  a  janitor's 
accordeon. 

With  the  whole  range  of  human  conscious- 
ness to  draw  upon,  with  every  aesthetic  chord 
of  human  sympathy  to  set  a-vibrating  and  every 
intellectual  fibre  of  the  mind  ready  to  respond, 
the  stage  is  set  and  the  audience  waiting. 

And  what  do  we  get? 

A  little  twittering  and  chattering  in  color. 


"The  Art  Jury,"  by  Wayman  Adams 


Tweedledum  battling  with  Tweedledee,  each 
more  clamorous  than  the  other  for  a  triumph 
in  mediocrity  or  the  greater  friendliness  of  the 
janitor.  A  dull,  persistent,  monotonous  exal- 
tation of  the  trivial ;  a  dreary  line  of  canvases 
busily  burrowing  into  the  sands  of  the  com- 
monplace, apparently  to  escape  being  overtaken 
with  an  idea  or,  worse  yet,  an  inspiration.  They 
need  not  worry;  I  rather  judged  from  my 
luncheon  conversation  that  such  pursuit  has 
long  since  been  abandoned,  at  least  insofar  as 
the  Academy  was  concerned. 

Wbat  is  the  matter  with  this  Academy? 
Where  are  the  leaders — or  are  there  no  leaders 
in  Israel?  Does  the  Academy  bend  the  knee 
only  in  the  temples  of  the  Pharaohs?  And  if 
so,  who  are  the  Pharaohs?  The  dealers?  The 
dealers  we  have  always  with  us;  we  can  know 
them.  To  them  the  only  good  artist  is  a  dead 
artist;  while  an  artist  is  alive  they  care  not 
what  he  paints — in  fact,  the  better  he  paints 
and  the  greater  his  degree  of  inspiration  while 
alive,  the  better  they  like  it  when  he  is  dead. 
It  boosts  prices  and  makes  a  larger  percentage 
of  their  sales-talk  sound  true — or  truer  than 
usual.  The  dealers  are  as  indifferent  to  the  in- 
spiration of  living  art  as  is  an  heir  to  the  health 
of  his  uncle.  It  is  not  fair  to  hold  them  respon- 
sible— entirely;  they  are  normal  business  men, 
sellers. 

Is  it  that  the  janitor  of  Fifty-seventh  Street 
is  the  custodian  of  the  Academy's  taste  and  the 
Procrustes  of  its  art?  We  do  not  know — we 
cannot  tell,  at  least  in  all  respects — -and  so  we 
offer  it  to  the  breezes  of  comment  fresh  from 
its  luncheon  birth. 

And  yet — there  does  seem 
to  be  something  of  a  thought 
in  it.  Consider  the  janitor- 
minded  :  To  them  sunrise 
means  nothing  more  than  it  is 
time  to  hoist  out  the  ashes; 
sunset,  that  the  furnaces  must 
be  stoked ;  love,  a  banal  story, 
preferably  slightly  off  color ; 
life,  a  period  of  cheating  and 
getting  cheated  and  praying  to 
God  for  tips  that  are  not 
earned;  and  death,  an  extra 
sweeping  of  the  front  hall. 
Everything  is  seen  through  a 
dull-grey,  inert  imagination  in 
which  the  only  differences 
that  appeal  to  them  are  differ- 
ences of  technic  in  the  daily 
job.  In  such  a  life  and  in 
such  a  mind  a  summer  vaca- 
tion snapshot  looms  up  like 
art,  and  pressing  the  button 
of  a  Kodak— either  in  or  out 
of  focus — the  skill  only  of 
favored  children  of  the  gods. 
May  it  not  be  that  the  art  for 
the  winter  Academy  has  been 
accepted  in  too  much  of  the 
janitor-minded  state  of  tradi- 
tion, disregarding  ideas  and 
inspirations  as  a  standard  of 
art  and  allowing  a  merely 
empty  technic  to  walk  upright 
whether  or  not  it  had  the 
breath  of  life  breathed  into  it? 
Water  cannot  rise  higher 
than  its  source  nor  art  higher 
than  the  dam  over  which  it 
must  flow.  To  raise  the  art 
of  the  Academy  it  must,  itself, 
raise  its  own  dam.  It  must 
emphasize  fundamental  ideas 
without  which  technic  can- 
not justify  itself  and  ignore 
the  inconsequential  no  matter 
how  skilfully  it  may  be  dis- 
(Continued  on  page  48) 
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The  latest  portrait  of  Queen  Marie  of  Rumania 

A  Royal  Interior  Decorator 

Queen  Marie  of  Rumania  Has  Organized  Many  Colorful  and  Artistic  Interiors 


ELOVED  of  her  own  people 
and  esteemed  throughout  the 
world  for  her  unaffected 
democracy,  the  Queen  of 
Rumania  is  also  noted  for  her 
personal  beauty  and  her  lyric 
writings.  It  is  not  known,  however,  that  she 
possesses  the  gifts  which  make  the  original 
and  distinguished  decorative  artist.  She  is 
more  than  a  dilettante  in  this  vocation;  she 
has  amazed  the  critics  of  Europe  by  her 
achievements  in  the  decoration  not  only  of 
her  own  palace  rooms  but  of  many  other 
rooms  in  other  castles. 

This  many-sided  woman  is  a  queen  with 
the  mind  of  a  leader,  an  artist's  intuitions  and 
the  true  mother  heart.  Even  the  Reds,  who 
live  to  upset  law  and  order  and  who  are  con- 
genitally  opposed  to  monarchy,  revere  this 
Queen.  "She  is  different,"  they  aver.  "We 
respect  her  in  spite  of  her  position  in  the 
world."  Said  one  of  these  radicals:  "It  is  a 
great  pity  that  she  is  a  queen.  Had  she  not 
been  born  to  the  throne,  she  certainly  would 
have  become  the  first  president  of  the  United 
States  of  Europe." 

In  the  manifestations  of  her  art  she  is  de- 
signer, painter  and  architect.  She  has  a  back- 
ground of  practical  knowledge,  she  is  deeply 
informed,  skillful  of  hand  and  possesses  a 
rare  imagination.  Though  a  poet  she  is  no 
mere  dreamer.  Her  sense  of  organization  in 
the  planning  of  harmonious  color  schemes  and 
the  arrangement  of  interior  furnishings  places 
her  foremost  in  her  own  land. 

Queen  Marie  is  a  lover  of  Oriental  splen- 
dors, of  strange  tales,  of  moonlit  legends,  of 
beauty  in  all  its  forms.  Her  culture  is  broad, 
her   understanding   of   art — the   old   and    the 


By  ADRIO  VAL 

Translator  to  Her  Majesty  the  Queen 

new — is  yet  broader.  With  the  mystic  part 
of  her  nature  and  her  love  for  ancient 
churches,  old  stones  and  crosses,  legendary 
grave  stones  and  picturesque  houses,  Ruma- 
nian national  art  and  architecture  fascinate 
her.  At  the  time  she  discovered  it,  Rumanian 
art  was  neglected.  Then  Crown  Princess, 
she  revived  it  by  her  enthusiasm  and  the  cam- 
paign which  she  started  in  its  favor  was  a 
real  success. 

From  the  beginning,  the  Rumanian  art 
melting  in  her  flaming  soul,  assimilated  be- 
yond words  for  a  new  force  and  a  new  under- 
standing. In  love  with  the  old  Rumanian 
architectural  and  sculptural  motifs,  she  regen- 
erated that  unorganized  art,  opening  again 
many  doors  for  it. 

There  is  a  Rumanian  palace  in  Bucharest, 
the  palace  of  Cotroceni,  which  is  completely 
decorated  according  to  the  drawings  of  the 
Queen.  Rumanian  style,  Oriental  richness, 
personal  characteristics,  welded  together  into 
a  masterpiece  of  decorative  beauty — that  is  the 
pictorial  poem  called  the  Palace  of  Cotroceni. 

Purity  of  line  and  harmony  of  form,  warm 
and  strange,  rich  and  new,  are  the  elements 
to  be  found  in  what  she  creates.  Her  bed- 
room, decorated  by  herself,  is  a  bizarre  tem- 
ple. Gothic  art  never  created  anything  more 
legendary.  It  is  a  silver  room  with  narrow 
arches  and  high,  sharp  vaults,  with  fairy 
niches,  and  mysterious  corners  where  visions 
flutter,  where  dream-faces  call  through  the 
silence.  The  severe,  narrow,  simple  couch 
with  its  silver  pillars,  covered  with  pearly  silk, 
seems  bathed  by  the  moon.  The  whole  atmos- 
phere of  this  temple  is  one  of  charm.  Her 
boudoir,  where  she  writes  the  golden  pages 
of  her  burning  visions,  and  where  she  under- 


stands the  anguish  of  human  feelings,  is  of 
Asiatic  appearance  but  a  most  individual 
Asiatism,  in  which  her  touch  is  felt  every- 
where. 

"This  Boudoir,"  once  said  a  great  painter, 
"is  the  thousand  and  second  Arabian  night, 
and  surely  the  most  beautiful  of  all !" 

Should  we  try  to  find  a  definition  for  her 
decorative  talent,  it  would  be  impossible  to 
express  it  in  a  single  word  or  even  a  phrase. 
This  talent  is  epic  and  yet  by  certain  quali- 
ties it  is  genuine  lyricism.  It  has  the  depth 
of  secrets,  the  severe  line  of  thought,  the 
nostaglia  of  the  Rumanian  soul. 

The  park  of  Cotroceni  with  its  cultivated 
places  and  its  wild  parts,  embracing  many 
aspects  of  nature — the  refined  and  the  bar- 
baric— is  a  dream  where  passes  a  Queen  Poet. 
.  .  .  Everything  there  is  a  thought,  a  design, 
a  picture  created  by  her  Majesty.  Under  her 
effective,  detailed  management,  little  Ruma- 
nian houses  and  picturesque  cabins  have  been 
built  according  to  her  plans. 

With  a  white  lily  and  the  vague  outline  of 
a  cross,  she  can  make  you  dream  of  all  the 
religions  that  passed  through  the  heart  of  Hu- 
manity since  its  dawn,  and  make  you  under- 
stand it  better  than  most  sermons,  lectures, 
books.  That  is  her  suggestive  genius  in 
decoration.  A  power  of  creating  atmosphere, 
of  evoking  new  worlds  in  the  soul. 

Queen  Marie's  decorative  talent  is  one  of 
the  newest  and  one  of  very  few  in  the  sym- 
bolic direction.  For  many  believe,  and  more 
will  yet  come  to  believe,  that  the  symbol  in 
art  must  be  the  beginning  and  the  end  of 
creative  wisdom  and  appealing  beauty. 
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Palm  Beach  Calls  to  the  Wintry  North 


Here,  under  the  gently  stir- 
ring palms  of  Florida's 
famous  winter  resort,  the 
pleasure-seekers  from  the 
North  take  up  their  golfing 
where  they  left  off  at  home. 
The  Palm  Beach  Golf  Club 
in  its  tropical  setting  is  one 
of  the  most  alluring  institu- 
tions of  its  kind  in  the 
country 


(Below)  This  is  the  first 
aerial  photograph  ever  made 
at  Palm  Beach  showing  the 
ocean  front  during  the  bath- 
ing hour.  It  was  taken  at 
an  elevation  of  1,000  feet 
and  shows  bathers  in  the 
surf,  people  on  the  beach 
and  the  chair  brigade 


(At  the  left)  Mrs.  J.  S.  Cus- 
ten  of  New  York,  driving 
off  on  the  links  of  the  Coun- 
try Club  at  Palm  Beach. 
The  boy,  at  the  left  of  the 
photograph,  is  H.  C.  Phipps, 
Jr.  All  society  is  beginning 
to  flock  where  the  feathery 
fronds  beckon  and  the  waves 
invite  a  morning  dip  in  the 
warm    sea 


At  the  left  of  the  picture 
below  are  four  private  cot- 
tages; at  the  right,  the 
Bathing  Casino,  the  long 
fishing  pier  abutting  into  the 
ocean,  a  part  of  The  Break- 
ers hotel,  and  in  the  center 
the  sixth  and  seventh  green 
of    the    golf    course 


Photos  copyright  by  Underwood  &  Underwood 
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Facts  and  Rumors  from  Londontown 

The  Social  Stampede  to  St.  Moritz,  Lady  Plunkett  and  the  Barney  Barnato  Millions,  and  the 
'Interesting  Event"   Expected  in  January  by  Princess  Mary,   Viscountess  Lascelles 

By  SIR  JOHN  FOSTER  FRAZER 

Special  Correspondent  in  Great  Britain  for  Arts  AND  DECORATION 


OC1ETV  lias  run  away  from 
the  gloom  and  the  fogs  to  seek 
sunshine  and  warmth.  There 
has  not  been  quite  the  same 
winter  scamper  to  India  and 
Egypt  because  women  folk  get 
nervous  about  rebellious  outbreaks.  Of 
course,  these  are  much  exaggerated,  and  any- 
how we  generally  form  our  conclusions  about 
a  country  from  the  abnormal  and  not  from 
the  normal.  Three  protesting  processions  in 
towns  a  thousand  miles  apart  in  India,  but 
reported  all  together  in  a  London  newspaper, 
give  the  impression  India  is  reeking  with  dis- 
order. I  remember  being  in  Russia  some 
years  ago  and  the  English  newspapers  used 
to  arrive  with  column-long  descriptions  of  up- 
risings, quite  true  no  doubt  but  so  scattered 
and  far  apart  that  the  morning  joke  in  Mos- 
cow was  "now  let  us  go  and  look  for  that 
revolution." 

People  are  a  little  shy  about  the  Riviera 
because  last  winter  they  were  unmercifully 
fleeced  by  the  hotel  proprietors  and  the  im- 
pression has  grown  that  the  French  do  not 
like  us  as  much  as  they  did ;  so  there  is  a 
considerable  staying  away  from  the  South  of 
France  notwithstanding  the  paid  "boosting" 
that  is  taking  place. 

My  correspondence  shows  that  St.  Moritz, 
the  six-thousand-foot-perched  Swiss  village,  is 
again,  as  last  winter,  the  Monte  Carlo  of  the 
snows.  I  was  out  there  for  two  months  last 
year,  and  expect  to  be  there  again  before  this 
gossip  is  printed,  and  it  was  indeed  a  hectic 
time.  Of  course,  there  are  the  many  Alpine 
sports:  but  all  frou-frou  society  is  gathered 
together:  English,  French,  German,  but 
chiefly  English,  and  the  gay,  even  dazzling 
snow  costumes  of  the  women  would  make  a 
pantomime  look  tame.  The  night  revels  are 
the  most  furious  imaginable.  Quaint  thought : 
This  little  village  stuck  away  up  in  the  Alps, 
reached  by  a  single  electric  railway  line, 
where  three  thousand  people  are  having  a 
veritable  orgy  of  merriment!  Traveling  is  so 
luxurious,  with  special  trains,  that  one  can 
jump  from  London  right  into  St.  Moritz 
within  twenty-four  hours. 

T  THINK  you  know  Fanny  Ward,  the  ac- 
*-  tress,  on  your  side  of  the  Atlantic.  It  would 
be  rude  to  even  inquire  where  the  lady  was 
horn,  but  it  seems  some  time  since  I  first 
heard  of  her,  and  the  other  night  when  I  saw 
her  at  a  fancy  dress  ball  she  certainly  did  not 
look  more  than  twenty-two,  whereas — ! 
Well,  somebody  should  get  her  to  write  on 
the  secret  of  youth. 

Her  daughter  (by  her  marriage  with  Mr. 
Joe  Lewis)  was  w'edded  for  a  second  time 
the  other  day  to  the  young  Irish  peer,  Lord 
Plunkett,  and  as  she  brings  to  him  the  Bar- 
nato millions  they  start  well.  Lady  Plunkett 
that  is,  was  the  widow  of  Mr.  Jack  Barnato, 
son  of  Barney  Barnato  -who  having  apparently 
dug  up  diamonds  by  the  ton  in  South  Africa 
dazzled  London  and  then  offended  aristocracy 
by  building  a  gorgeous,  noisy-looking,  jazz- 
architectured  house  in  Park  Lane,  so  that  on 
his  death  when  it  passed  into  the  possession 
of  somebody  else  it  had  to  be  all  gone  over 
with  a  hammer  to  remove  the  excrescences. 


Princess   Mary,    Viscountess   Lascelles,   who    is 

expected   to   make   King  George  a  grandfather 

about  the  middle  of  this  month 

The  wedding  was  wonderful,  one-half  of 
the  church  being  crowded  with  titled  people 
because  of  Lord  Plunkett,  and  the  other  half 
thronged  with  South  African  Barney  Barnato 
millionaires  because  of  Fanny  Ward's  daugh- 
ter. 

THE  man  who  started  life  as  a  railway 
clerk  at  Newcastle,  Mr.  T.  L.  Healy, 
for  over  thirty  years  in  Parliament,  relent- 
lessly pleading  Ireland's  cause,  has  become  the 
King's  first  Governor-General  in  the  newly 
constituted  Irish  Free  State;  a  transformation 
I  am  sure  no  palm  reader  ever  prognosticated. 

Mr.  Healy — "Tiger  Tim"  he  was  called — 
was  the  most  bitter,  sardonic  and  vitriolic 
speaker  I  have  ever  heard  in  my  life.  He 
was  not  a  wild,  semaphoring  debater;  he  just 
stood  with  hands  behind  his  back  and  head 
stuck  forward,  and  in  almost  monotonous 
tones  dripped  verbal  acid  which  seared.  He 
was  a  typical  Irishman  in  that  he  was  always 
against  everybody,  even  against  Charles  Par- 
nell  and  John  Redmond  in  turn.  If  ever  he 
prayed  it  was  the  Voltairian  beseechment, 
"Good  Lord,  make  my  enemies  ridiculous," 
and  every  opponent  was  made  to  feel  like  a 
worm  under  his  satire.  Yet  though  he  was 
so  crushing  an  antagonist  he  was  in  private 
life  the  gentlest  soul,  most  poetic  and  most 
playful  of  men,  often  seeking  relaxation  by 
slipping  from  Parliament  to  the  house  of  a 
friend  and  romping  on  the  floor  of  the  nursery 
with  the  children. 

I  will  tell  only  one  of  my  many  recollec- 
tions of  Tim  Healy :  One  afternoon  in  the 
Commons  he  wanted  to  debate  some  particular 
phase    of    the    Irish    question,    "housing,"    I 


think.  But  according  to  the  rules  the  topic 
was  barred  on  that  occasion.  He  was  dis- 
appointed and  appealed  to  the  Chair  asking 
what  he  might  talk  about.  The  speaker  men- 
tioned that  Uganda  could  be  discussed,  know- 
ing that  Tim  never  in  his  life  had  shown 
interest  in  oversea  questions.  Instantly  Tim 
got  up  and  began  to  complain  of  the  distress- 
ful condition  of  houses  in  Uganda.  Mem- 
bers quickly  realized  he  was  delivering  his 
speech  on  Ireland  but  always  substituting  the 
name  Uganda.  His  heart,  we  gathered,  bled 
for  the  poor  folk  of  western  Uganda  who 
were  being  rack-rented  by  unscrupulous  land- 
lords. He  kept  a  perfectly  and  indeed  dole- 
ful countenance  while  everybody  else  was 
rocking  with  laughter. 

Now  he  is  "His  Excellency  the  Governor- 
General  of  the  Free  State."  He  loves  Ire- 
land passionately,  wanting  it  peacefully  to 
manage  its  own  affairs,  though  I  dare  say  he 
will  be  shot  by  the  Republicans  whose  first 
principle  of  democratic  government  is  to  kill 
everybody  who  disagrees  with  them. 

WHAT,  I  believe,  is  usually  described  as  an 
"interesting  event"  is  due  about  the 
middle  of  January  when  Princess  Mary, 
Viscountess  Lascelles,  is  expected  to  make  the 
King  a  grandfather.  I  recall  just  after  the 
Prince  of  Wales  was  born  King  Edward  was 
driving  through  the  city  when  somebody 
shouted,  "Good  old  grandad,"  and  the  King 
lay  back  in  the  carriage  and  shook  with 
laughter. 

I  hear  that  the  Queen  is  feeling  a  little 
lonely  just  now.  The  King  is  busy  with  state 
affairs,  the  Prince  of  Wales  lives  at  St.  James' 
Palace,  the  Duke  of  York  is  setting  up  a 
bachelor  establishment  of  his  own,  Princess 
Mary  lives  down  in  Yorkshire  and  the 
Queen's  other  sons  are  at  sea.  So  she  is  in- 
teresting herself  in  philanthropic  work  and 
scarcely  a  day  passes  without  her  dropping 
into  some  hospital,  children's  home,  or  refuge 
for  incurables.  She  goes  about  quite  un- 
ostentatiously. 

The  other  afternoon  I  took  a  lady  visitor 
to  London  to  see  my  favorite  film,  "The  Four 
Horsemen  of  the  Apocalypse."  She  was  a 
stranger  to  London  and  whispered,  "now,  if 
there  are  any  celebrities  here  I  want  you  to 
point  them  out  to  me."  Certainly.  So  I 
directed  her  attention  to  a  back  box  where 
three  ladies  were  sitting.  "The  one  at  the 
end,"  I  said,  "is  Queen  Mary  of  England, 
the  pretty  lady  in  the  middle  is  Queen  Maud 
of  Norway,  the  King's  sister,  and  the  other 
lady  is  the  King's  only  unmarried  sister, 
Princess  Victoria  and  sister,  of  course,  to 
Queen  Maud." 

My  charming  friend  thought  I  was  having 
a  joke  because  I  had  been  chaffing  her  at 
lunch  about  the  people  of  her  country  being 
more  susceptible  to  royalty  and  nobility  than 
the  English.  But  it  was  true;  very  quietly 
the  two  queens  and  the  sister  of  a  king  and  a 
queen  were  spending  a  Saturday  afternoon  at 
the  "movies,"  and  although  a  good  many 
people  recognized  them,  there  was  no  more 
sign  than  in  the  casual  remark,  "Mrs.  Smith- 
Jones  is  in  the  box."  In  a  way  I  rather  sym- 
{Continued  on  page  62) 
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Courtesy  Witcombe,  McGeachin  &  Co. 
American  Cretonne 


Courtesy  Marshall  Field  &  Co. 

American  Drapery  Fabric 


Courtesy  Marshall  Field  &  Co. 

American  Machine-printed  Fabric 


What  is  the  Matter  With  Our  Industrial  Art? 

A  Note  on  Stores  and  Dealers  and  Their  Relation  to  the  Public 


UCH  has  been  said  about  the 
duties  and  responsibilities  of 
manufacturers  of  industrial 
art  in  quantity.  They  have 
been  abused  and  berated,  too 
often  with  little  regard  for 
the  real  issues  involved.  The  manufacturer 
may  be  accused  of  certain  shortcomings,  and 
in  most  cases  justly  so;  but  the  manufacturer 
is  only  one  of  the  triumvirate  which  rules  the 
industrial  arts. 

Between  the  manufacturer  and  the  ultimate 
consumer  stands  the  middleman.  Nothing 
can  go  from  the  first  to  the  third  without 
paying  tribute  to  the  one  between.  Therefore, 
whatever  the  manufacturer  puts  out  must 
pass  muster  in  the  dealer's  or  distributer's 
judgment  before  it  is  permitted  to  pass  on  to 
the  consumer.  As  a  consequence,  the  manu- 
facturer jigs  as  the  middleman  pipes.  He 
undertakes  to  put  out 
nothing  that  he  is  not 
certain  the  dealer 
will  be  willing  to 
pass  on  to  the  con- 
sumer. 

The  manufacturer 
is  entitled  to  a  profit ; 
so  is  the  dealer.  In 
order  that  the  con- 
sumer may  not  be 
charged  a  prohibitive 
price,  the  dealer  de- 
mands a  low  cost 
from  the  manu- 
facturer. The  latter 
in  return  must  rely 
upon  cheaper  materi- 
als, poorer  design, 
laborers  instead  of 
craftsmen,  more  and 
more  machine  pro- 
duction, less  and  less 
manual  revision  of 
the  machine  output, 
or  else  his  own  costs 
react     upon     him     as 


Courtesy  ColgaU  d  <  o. 
A  talcum  container  of 
good  design,  the  motif 
of  which  is  in  the 
Japanese  vase  op- 
posite 


By  RICHARD  F.  BACH 

the  ultimate  price  does  upon  the  consumer. 
So  we  find  the  manufacturer  yielding  his 
standards  of  performance  and  design,  first, 
because  of  the  costs,  and  second,  because  good 
design  finds  no  appeal  with  the  dealer.  Then 
by  way  of  nemesis  an  increasing  public  taste 
seems  suddenly  to  confront  the  dealer:  he 
finds  that  he  has  actually  been  keeping  good 
things  away  from  the  public,  supposing  him- 
self to  be  the  supreme  arbiter  of  what  the 
public  wants,  or  shall  we  say  ought  to  have? 
Out  of  these  relations  of  the  middleman 
with  the  manufacturer  and  with  the  consumer 
have  grown  certain  conditions  which  the  in- 
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Courtesy  Marshall  Field  a  Co. 

A   free  treatment  of  medieval  motifs  employed 
effectively  in  a  printed  fabric 


dustrial  arts  have  really  outlived,  but  which 
have  not  yet  given  place  to  more  reasonable 
circumstances.  There  has  grown  up  the  satis- 
faction bred  of  a  reliance  for  many  years  upon 
the  quick  and  accurate  production  of  the 
machine.  The  machine  has  enabled  the  dis- 
tributer to  get  out  to  the  people  many  millions 
of  articles  which  never  would  have  passed 
through  his  hands  without  this  aid.  He  has 
seen  in  the  machine  a  great  silent  salesman 
and  the  manufacturer  has  been  encouraged  to 
assist  in  the  consequent  degeneration  of  taste. 
The  distributer's  satisfaction  with  the 
machine,  the  ease  of  production,  the  attractive 
low  prices  appealing  to  a  hitherto  quick-buying 
public  with  limited  education  along  such  lines 
— these  things  have  brought  into  existence  un- 
wholesome conditions  which  the  middleman 
can  write  chiefly  to  his  own  account.  What 
he  has  helped  to  do  in  this  direction,  and  he 
has  done  the  major 
part  of  it,  he  will 
have  to  work  doubly 
hard  to  undo.  A  ris- 
ing public  taste  is  one 
of  the  antidotes  to 
commercial  stagna- 
tion, and  this  is  the 
dealer's  greatest  les- 
son. If  he  is  satisfied 
with  his  own  present 
status,  he  is  certainly 
going  to  be,  and  for 
the  sake  of  the  art 
industries  must  be, 
supplanted  by  other 
means  of  getting 
products  to  the  peo- 
ple in  such  kind  and 
at  such  prices  as  the 
people  desire. 

For     many     years 

the  only  education  in 
trom    such    authentic         .  .  , 

decorative   sources   as  tlle   exerC1,Se   °f   taste; 

this  museum  piece  our  ln    the    selection    and 

designers    draw    their  application  of  objects 

inspiration  of     industrial     arts 
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manufacture,  which  the  American 
public  has  had  as  a  mass,  has  been 
doled  out  by  middlemen  and  shop- 
keepers as  intermediaries.  The 
blind  have  led  the  blind.  The 
dealers  have  been  content  to  re- 
main themselves  a  part  of  the 
public  to  which  they  sell.  As  a 
dealer  in  autos  should  know  the 
details  of  mechansim  in  his  car, 
although  most  prospective  cus- 
tomers are  already  familiar  with 
engines,  so  any  dealer  must  al- 
ways know  his  wares  better  than 
his  customers.  The  dealer  or 
shopkeeper  comes  into  direct  con- 
tact with  a  public  that  needs  guid- 
ance and  for  that  reason  owes  this 
public  more  than  a  good  com- 
mercial bargain.  Instead  of  realiz- 
ing his  responsibility  in  this  relation  to  the 
public,  he  has  preferred  to  hide  lack  of  knowl- 
edge of  his  wares  behind  quick-selling  methods 
to  draw  the  purchaser's  attention  in  other 
directions  that  might  momentarily  disguise 
inferioriy  of  design.  He  has  established 
every  manner  of  style  and  period  to  get  public 
attention  on  the  basis  of  catch  words  that  so 
readily  appeal  in  the  crude  advertising  sense. 
The  superficiality  which  this  process  favored 
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Courtesy  Marshall  Field  &  Co. 
Modern  drapery  fabric.    Both  historic  and  free 
interpretations    find    favor    in    the    stores    and 
variety  is  demanded 


Courtesy  Hickson  d  Cheney  Brothers 
Oriole  and  gold  brocade  gown  with  freshia  net 
and  crepe  bodice;  trimming  of  rhinestones 

wants.  To  be  sure,  he  occasionally  hits  upon 
things  which  "take,"  as  the  phrase  is,  and 
again  there  is  always  a  goodly  number  of 
reliable  old  standbys  that  will  sell  anywhere 
any  time ;  but  he  does  not  maintain  toward  his 
wares  the  constructive  point  of  view  by  virtue 
of  which  each  piece  sold  must  represent  the 
best  available  design  of  a  given  type  that  may 
be  obtained  for  the  price.  Instead,  the  dealer 
has  been  short-sighted  enough  to  be  convinced 
that  the  merest  kind  of  an  artificially  con- 
cocted exterior,  tawdry  and  easily  made,  will 


quickly  dispense  with  the  matter 
of  so-called  "artistic  taste" — 
whatever  that  may  be — and  he 
has  relied,  as  usual,  upon  the  quick 
"turn-over"  of  stock. 

In  all  this  the  dealer  has  seen 
only  the  dazzling  immediate  ad- 
vantage; he  has  been  blind  to  the 
ultimate  advantage  either  to  his 
customer  or  to  his  product,  the 
public  or  himself.  The  quick 
turn-over  of  stock  is  the  most 
flagitious  rule  that  could  be  made 
a  general  guide  to  business ;  the 
quick  turn-over  is  good  policy  only 
when  there  is  final  satisfaction  of 
the  trade.  The  middleman  pur- 
veyor of  industrial  art  to  the  pub- 
lic has  gone  the  way  of  the  business 
man  purely.  He  has  been  satisfied 
with  the  same  commercial  attitude  of  mind 
which  might  characterize  a  seller  of  wire  and 
nails.  The  quick  turn-over  is  not  the  end  of 
the  dealer's  bargain  in  the  home  furnishings 
or  other  industrial  art  fields.  If  the  element 
of  taste  or  design  is  not  added,  we  get  down 
to  quack  business  in  its  ugliest  connotation. 

Each  turn-over  of  stock  should  signify  in 
the  dealer's  establishment  a  distinct  improve- 
ment in  stylistic  rendering,  in  taste  as  well  as 


Courtesy  Witcombe,  McGeachin  <f-   Co. 
The  suggestion   of  relief  in   this  printed  fabric 
is   conveyed   by   a  careful    manipulation   not  of 
color  but  the  omission   of   it 


has  led  him  to  insist  upon  a  con- 
stantly renewed  stock  of  styles  and 
forms,  until  in  some  fields  there 
are  several  new  markets  each  year. 
Think  of  it,  a  great,  progressive 
nation,  a  race  of  vigorous  growth, 
supposed  to  build  up  a  national 
expression  in  home  furnishing  and 
other  types  of  decorative  art  on 
the  basis  of  scheduled  style  meta- 
morphoses! What  can  be  further 
from  the  true  course  of  normal 
growth  ? 

Business  in  home  furnishings  is 
more  than  mere  selling  routine. 
It  implies  quality  plus  taste.  It 
surely  does  not  imply  quick  sales 
or  cheap  workmanship  or  inferior 
quality  of  design.  The  middle- 
man with  his  usual  eagerness  has 
put  his  ear  to  the  ground  and  has 
heard  the  wrong  sounds ;  he 
claims    to    sense    what    the    public 


English  forms  are  everywhere  receiving  attention ;  a  hopeful  sign, 
it  means  study  of  structural  foundation  in  design  plus  simplicity 
and  restraint 


in  perfect  execution.  Only  in  this 
manner  can  a  modern  clientele  of 
satisfied  customers  be  built  up. 
The  dealer  must  keep  in  advance 
of  his  trade;  he  must  know  more 
than  his  customers.  The  usual 
experience  of  the  woman  who  buys 
silks  and  invariably  finds  that  the 
clerk  knows  practically  nothing 
about  their  manufacture,  design 
or  best  uses,  should  be  made  the 
exceptional  case. 

New  ways  of  selling,  as  such, 
are  not  difficult  to  find ;  better 
ways  of  selling  are  a  different 
problem.  The  former  are  the  line 
of  least  resistance ;  the  latter  are 
the  uphill  road  of  improved  prac- 
tice. The  real  objective  should  be 
to  appeal  to  an  always  higher 
level  of  public  appreciation  and 
judgment.  Only  in  this  way  can 
(Continued  on  page  46) 


ROSHANARA   AS   A   HINDU   BANCER 

From  the  Painting  by  Orland  Campbell 


In  this  canvas  of  the  celebrated  exponent  of  the  exotic  dance  the 
artist  has  presented  her  in  a  typical  Hindu  environment  and  in  the 
costume  of  a  nautch  girl  of  that  country.  The  attitude  is  that  of  a 
pause  in  the  dance  expressive  of  woman's  allure.  The  dress  is  of  red 
and  cloth-of-gold  and  the  setting  of  terrace,  foliage  and  sky  is  in  the 


spirit  of  Hindu  art  —  Hindu  in  viewpoint  and  technique.  The 
ultimate  effect  is  as  decorative  as  a  Rajput  miniature.  After  a  tri- 
umphal tour  of  Europe,  Roshanara  has  returned  to  this  country  to 
appear  in  the  principal  cities.  She  is  accepted  as  the  supreme  inter- 
preter of  the  mystic  dance  as  it  is  in  vogue  throughout  the  Orient. 
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Out  of  Chaos  Comes  a  New  Portraitist 

Orland  Campbell,  an  American  Painter.  Begins  Where  the  Faddists  Leave  Off 
By  CHARLES  HENRY  DORR 
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N  considering  the  evolution  of 
Art  from  the  earliest  records 
down  to  the  present  day,  we 
are  impressed  by  the  fact  that 
chaos  had  no  part  in  this  de- 
velopment, yet  chaos  is  vib- 
rant at  the  moment.  Since  the  French  Im- 
pressionists we  have  seen  school  aftef  school 
of  painting  without  apparent  origin  or  mean- 
ing, flare  and  fade.  The  Impressionist  school 
cut  itself  free  from  the  past,  and  now  like  a 
tree  with  severed  tap-root,  it  has  not  the  where- 
withal to  nourish  its  many  branches.  Never 
before  had  a  school  of  painting  cut  itself  en- 
tirely free  from  the  past,  and  never  before  has 
chaos  ruled  supreme  in  the  world  of  art.  Too 
many  of  the  younger  painters  of  today  begin 
their  career  with  the  fundamental  error  that 
the  golden  traditions  that  are  the  glory  of  the 


Drawing   for    the    head    of    Mr.    Campbell's 
full    length    portrait   of   Roshanara 


past,  and  which  alone  make  a  degree  of  perfec- 
tion in  art  possible,  are  to  be  scorned. 

And,  too,  it  is  true  that  these  very  tradi- 
tions cannot  be  maintained,  or  even  appreci- 
ated without  much  that  the  youth  of  the  hour 
seems  unwilling  to  give.  The  era  of  the 
machine  has  made  us  indolent;  we  are  un- 
willing to  give  the  time  and  labor  that  a 
master's  degree  requires,  when,  in  the  face  of 
an  indulgent  public,  it  appears  unnecessary. 
And  the  public  in  turn,  realizing  the  much 
in  art  it  does  not  know,  generously  assumes 
the  artist  is  right  and  accepts  his  work  at  his 
own  valuation. 

Indeed,  we  had  begun  to  believe  that  the 
technique  and  meticulous  craftsmanship  prac- 
ticed by  the  masters  of  many  centuries  could 
not  survive  the  hiatus  and  appear  of  a  sudden 
in  this  age  of  ours.  We  had  begun  to  argue 
that  the  spirit  of  the  times  was  against  it; 
that  tHe  patience,  knowledge  and  long  train- 
ing that  was  an  essential  part  of  the  equip- 
ment of  the  masters  of  other  days  had  little 
place  in  the  hurry  and  bustle  of  today ;  and 
yet  suddenly  on  the  horizon  appears  Orland 
Campbell,  the  portrait  painter  we  have  been 
awaiting ! 

In  the  fall  of  1914  Orland  Campbell  en- 
tered the  Pennsylvania  Academy  of  the  Fine 
Arts  under   Henry   McCarter,  where  he  re- 


"Gene":    A    portrait    study 

mained  a  year  devoting  himself  the  greater 
part  of  his  time  to  a  study  of  Line,  never 
once  permitting  himself  the  dissipation  of 
color.  At  the  close  of  the  Academy  year  he 
painted  for  six  weeks  at  Mr.  McCarter's 
summer  school,  which  brought  his  student 
period  to  a  close.  Now  follow  some  interest- 
ing developments.  The  Academy  then  was  rife 
with  the  modern  spirit  and  foremost  among 
the  painters 'most  revered  were  Van  Gogh, 
Gauguin,  Cezanne,  Picasso  and  Matisse.  The 
old  masters  (excepting  Holbein  and  the  Im- 
pressionists) had  rebelled  against  the  precepts 
of  David  and  Ingres  and  all  that  had  pre- 
ceded them;  they  had  said:  "If  you  want 
us  to  paint  angels,  we  must  first  have  a  look 
at  them" ;  it  was  enough,  the  ring  was  un- 
mistakable. So  young  Campbell  found  him- 
self under  the  influence  of  Van  Gogh  and 
Gauguin.      For    the    remainder    of    the    first 


summer  he  painted  after  the  manner  of  the 
Post- Impressionistic  masters. 

About  this  time  he  also  discovered  two 
hooks  in  the  Library  of  Congress  which 
started  him  thinking.  The  first,  an  almost 
convincing  volume  by  Lewis  Hinds  entitled 
"The  Post-Impressionists,"  and  an  entirely 
convincing  hook  by  Lawrence  Binyon,  on  the 
great  painters  of  the  East ;  they  did  not  go 
together  somehow ;  somewhere  something  was 
wrong.  Plainly  Van  Gogh  had  endeavored 
to  catch  with  his  brush  that  rhythm  so  vitally 
elemental  in  Far  Eastern  art ;  but  in  the  East 
it  lay  in  the  Line  and  with  the  Post-Impres- 
sionists there  was  no  Line. 

Returning  to  Philadelphia  with  his  newly 
awakened  interest  in  the  art  of  the  East, 
young  Campbell  decided  that  the  particular 
problems  beginning  to  absorb  him  could  not 


Portrait  drawing  of  Robert  T.  Nichol,  Esq. 
of   the    Metropolitan    Museum    of   Art 


Line   drawing  for   an   oil  portrait  of   Sagan 
Linnea  Campbell,  the  artist's  wife 


be  solved  at  the  Academy,  nor  by  any  other 
than  himself.  Taking  a  small  studio  on 
Walnut  Street,  he  began  a  policy  of  "a  little 
reading  and  a  great  deal  of  study,"  spending 
the  greater  part  of  his  leisure  time  evenings 
in  the  art  department  of  the  Locust  Street 
Public  Library.  At  that  period  his  impelling 
motive  lay  in  the  desire  to  avoid  being  in- 
fluenced in  painting  by  those  who  in  turn  were 
influenced  by  others;  for  unless  an  influence 
is  traced  to  its  source  its  original  value  can- 
not be  measured  because  of  the  twists  and 
distortions  that  it  has  taken  under  the  brush 
of  others  who  have  adapted  it  to  their  own 
peculiar  ends. 

So  Campbell  decided  to  strike  out  for  him- 
self, and  about  four  years  ago,  after  an  ex- 
haustive study  of  the  development  of  art 
through  all  the  great  civilizations,  from  the 
earliest  records  to  the  Renaissance  and  the 
present  day,  with  ramifications  and  cross- 
influences,  and  having  at  last  arrived  thereby 
at  certain  inevitable  conclusions,  he  felt  "solid 
ground"  under  his  feet  for  the  first  time. 

Now,  with  an  appreciation  of  relative 
values  which  no  amount  of  "short-cutting" 
could  attain,  he  has  drawn  his  conclusions 
with  positive  convictions  and  is  walking  with 
rapid,  sure  step  along  the  path  he  has  blazed 
{Continued  on  page  70) 
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The  Rhythm  of  the  Classic  Dance  Al  Fresco 


Dance  of   the   Woodland  Nymphs 

In  sculpturesque  posings  in  the  open,  the 
Marion  Morgan  dancers  have  achieved  a  na- 
tion-wide fame.  Eight  years  ago  Miss  Morgan, 
then  teaching  dancing  at  the  University  of 
California,  selected  six  of  her  most  promising 
pupils  and  arranged  a  program  for  public 
approval.  From  successful  appearances  in 
exclusive  social  events  these  dancers  entered 
the  Keith  vaudeville  circuit,  where  they  are 
today  acclaimed  as  the  foremost  exponents  of 
dramatic  classical  dancing. 


The  Spirit  of   the  Brook — A    study  in  decorative  rhythm 


Photographs  by  Edv 


liver  Besser 


The  Spirit  of  Sculpture — A    Greek-like   composition   posed   in   the   ope 
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The     fiery      Tybalt's     costume 

makes    him    appear    every    inch 

the  feminist   leader 


The   intriguing   designer   should 

have    given    Romeo    a    parasol, 

a  la  "Follies" 


"The  Court  in   the  Palace  of   the  Capulets,"  from  the  scene  by  Stroppa  for  the 

second  act  of  Zondonai's  "Romeo  and  Juliet,"  which  has  received  wide  recognition 

in  Italy  and  throughout  Europe 

The  Great  Operatic  Riddle 

Is  It  Private  Ambition,  Public  Demand  or  Sweet  Voices  that  Supplies  Our  Lyric  Drama? 


WENTY  years  before  Colum- 
bus alighted  upon  these  shores 
opera  emitted  its  first  cry,  at 
Mantua.  Poliziani's  "La 
Favola  di  Orfeo"  had  a  bril- 
liant premiere  before  what 
was  probably  described  as  a  "large  and  en- 
thusiastic audience."  Accompanied  by  an 
orchestra  consisting  of  viols,  pipes,  flutes, 
dulcimers,  lutes,  harps,  oboes,  trombones  and 
a  portable  folding  piano,  if  we  may  believe 
the  old  illuminations,  Orpheus  was  put 
.through  an  engaging  series  of  misfortunes. 
The  tragic  precedent  of  grand  opera  was  here 
firmly  established.  Between  Eurydice,  Tisi- 
phone  and  Pluto,  Orpheus  had  little  chance 
for  orderly  self-development  or  a  profitable 
musical  career.  He  finally  enraged  the 
opinionated  maenads  and  was  duly  slain  off 
the  stage.  His  lyre  afforded  solos,  as  did  the 
shepherd's  pipe,  and  there  were  dialogues  and 
choruses,  enlivened  by  dances  and  carnival 
songs. 

Grand  opera,  now  in  its  452d  year,  has 
reached  its  most  imposing  stature  on  Amer- 
ican soil.  However  authorities  may  disagree 
as  to  its  comparative  excellence,  the  greatest 
singers  and  conductors  of  the  world  are  paid 
to  cater  to  the  presumably  fastidious  taste  of 
our  fellow  citizens.  Opera,  being  older  than 
America,  knows  what  is  best.  Call 
her  if  you  will  the  pampered  pet  of 
the  arts,  or  complain  if  you  wish  that 
all  American  art  is  manacled  to  its 
cradle  by  a  ball  and  chain  bearing 
the  inscription,  Made  in  Europe. 
The  metaphors  will  be  no  more 
mixed  than  jpera  itself. 

We  find  lined  up  for  its  promo- 
tion: enterprise,  investment,  tradi- 
tion, the  perennial  gamble  in  voices 
and  the  crusaders  of  American 
Genius.  Vast  energy  is  expended. 
In  a  lugubrious  counterpoint  are 
heard  the  voices  of  scoffers,  art 
purists,  artistic  victims  of  circum- 
stances and  contracts,  and  bashful 
capital.  Other  fickle  forces  assist 
here  and  there.  But  the  dust  which 
obscures  all  else  rises  from  an  agita- 
tion in  behalf  of  the  American  com- 


By  CHITTENDEN  TURNER 

poser.  To  the  challenge  that  he  be  given  "a 
show,"  come  manifold  replies,  such  as:  "What 
American  composer?"  "Their  works  don't 
have  lasting  quality,"  "The  public  wants  for- 
eign productions,"  the  assumption  in  the  last 
case  being,  How  will  they  know  what  is  good 
unless  operas  are  first  heard  abroad?  For- 
eign diplomacy  may  lack  inspiration,  but 
American  music  needs  its  Coue. 

Suspicion  abounds  to  the  effect  that  oper- 
atic interests  are  much  more  intent  upon 
knowing  how  Americans  are  likely  to  develop 
than  Americans  are  upon  foreseeing  the 
future  of  opera.  This  is  manifestly  as  it 
should  be,  since  the  latter  development  de- 
pends somewhat  on  the  former.  It  is  appro- 
priate, therefore,  to  designate  as  our  best 
possible  guidepost  the  average  American  citi- 
zen, whoever  he  may  be,  who  likes  good  en- 
tertainment and  will  pay  for  it.  Opera,  after 
receiving  a  series  of  shocks,  is  examining  Mr. 
Public  rather  closely  these  days.  Opera  hav- 
ing made  the  lorgnette  famous,  in  other 
words,  is  returning  an  eye  for  an  eye.  The 
situation  is  heightened  by  the  losses  of  the 
theatre,  only  now  emerging  from  the  most 
blighting  frost  in  history,  and  the  struggles 
of  the  concert  business.  There  is  indeed 
cause  for  a  minute  examination  of  the  casual 
patron,  and  our  average  citizen,  as  we  picture 


A    new  note  in  Italian  operatic  scenery  is  sounded  in  Stroppa"s  first 

act  setting  of  "The  Legend  of  Sakuntala,"  by  Franco  Alfano,  a  recent 

Oriental  theme  heard  in  Bologna 


him.  How  does  he  actually  take  his  opera? 
An  extreme  but  perhaps  pardonable  case  is 
supplied  by  a  traveling  Englishman,  who 
enjoys  talking  of  the  days  of  Purcell  and 
Dunstable  and  how  recurrent  fourths  were 
completely  routed  by  contrary  motion,  the 
original  reverse  English,  about  the  year  1090. 
His  idea  of  the  tired  business  man  at  the 
opera  may  be  reproduced  as  follows: 

Enters  fearfully  late,  creating  no  end  of  a 
disturbance.  Gees  into  the  wrong  seat  and 
hardly  gets  a  doze  before  he  is  put  out  by  the 
rightful  owner,  who  craves  the  privilege  of 
sitting  beside  his  daughter.  Omaha  chap  up- 
sets the  show  again,  persuading  the  usher  he 
doesn't  know  the  figures  on  the  seats.  When 
he  is  finally  located  he  is  thoroughly  awake, 
and  prepared,  as  it  were,  to  enjoy  the  per- 
formance. But  right  at  this  juncture  the 
heavy-weight  soprano  rolls  quickly  down  the 
church  steps  and  narrowly  misses  ruining  two 
of  the  second  violins.  The  curtain  is  drawn 
and  the  house  lights  go  up,  and  all  the  dead 
abruptly  sidle  into  view  and  salaam  to  the 
claquers,  as  is  their  custom.  Our  visitor 
learns  from  his  neighbor's  program  that  "I 
Pagliacci"  has  nothing  to  do  with  what  has 
gone  before.  Ruminates  on  name  Ichabod 
Pagliacci,  picturing  him  a  long-haired  fellow 
who  adores  writing.  Outside  he  watches  the 
promenaders  and  tries  to  guess  their 
vocations.  He  finally  concludes  they 
are  mostly  musicians  and  critics.  If 
the  ladies  of  the  opera  could  step  out 
like  some  of  these  women  the  show 
would  be  a  riot!  Back  in  his  seat, 
Tonio's  appearance  gives  him  a 
slight  jolt.  He  tries  to  see  his  neigh- 
bor's program  again,  rather  expect- 
ing acrobats.  Nothing  of  the  sort 
happens.  Canio's  parade  is  diverting, 
especially  the  drum.  Mr.  Opera- 
Goer  is  sitting  up  nicely  now.  But 
the  following  siccific  love  scenes 
merely  put  him  in  quandary  as  to 
which  of  the  three  men  is  the  hus- 
band. The  little  stage  spectacle  he 
thinks  a  bit  amateurish,  and  he 
fancies  he  smells  onions  somewhere 
in  the  audience.  If  he  felt  certain. 
{Continued  on  page  54) 
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Airplane  Views  of  Four  Great  Estates 


Estate  at  Lake  Forest,  111.,  of  Mr.  Louis  F.  Swift,  president  of  the  great  packing  firm  of  Chicago 


Estate  of  Mr.  Cyrus  McCormick,  the  well-known  head  of  the  International  Harvester  Company 
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Beautiful  Homes  of  Chicago  Millionaires 


Estate  at  Lake  Forest,  III.,  of  Mr.  J.  Ogden  Armour  of  the  famous  Chicago  packing  concern 


The  beautiful  home  and  grounds  of  Mrs.  Edith  Rockefeller  McCormick  at  Lake  Forest.       (Photos  by   Underwood   &   Underwood.) 
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Drawing-room 


the   residence   of   Lieut.-Governor   Ai 
various   pieces   are  assembled 


ah  F.  Fuller  on  Beach  Si 
ith  an  harmonious  effect 


?t,  Boston.     Here  thi 


Harmonious  Furniture  Groupings 

Mixing  Period  Pieces  If  Done  With  Taste  is  Always  Permissible 

By  MARY  HARROD  NORTHEND 

Author  of  "Colonial  Homes  and  Their  Furnishings,"  "Historic  Homes  of  New  England,"  "Colonial  Architecture,"  etc. 


URN  ITU  RE  Grouping! 
How  the  name  conjures  up  a 
series  of  pictures  worked  out 
by  the  assembling  of  harmoni- 
ous pieces  to  create  atmos- 
phere. We  find  them  en- 
circling the  fireplace,  where  the  blazing  logs 
crackle  a  warm  welcome,  forming  a  central 
theme,  or  maybe  as  a  treatment  combining  in 
a  charming  way  different  periods. 

From  among  these  stand  out  conspicu- 
ously bits  designed  by  the  master  crafts- 
man, pieces  that  have  withstood  the  vary- 
ing tides  of  fashion,  holding  their  own, 
by  their  honest  workmanship,  and  un- 
usual designs,  and  unlike  others  they  show 
few  atrocities. 

So  these  heirlooms,  which  may  have 
stood  for  years  in  the  dusty  attic,  are 
taking  their  rightful  place  because  we 
have  not,  like  Tennyson,  learned  to  ring 
out  the  old  and  ring  in  the  new,  but  have 
reversed  the  sentence,  realizing  that 
nothing  can  compare  with  the  furniture 
used  in  the  latter  part  of  the  eighteenth 
and  early  nineteenth  centuries. 

They  are  not  garbed  in  their  "Coming 
Out"  costume  but  freshly  upholstered 
with  dainty  colors  that  blend  harmoni- 
ously with  the  fashion  of  today,  and  have 
an  additional  value  on  account  of  their 
historic  associations. 

There  was  a  time  when  "periods" 
could  not  be  mixed,  but  happily  that  is  a 
thing  of  the  past  and  today  Chippendale, 
Hepplewhite,  and  Adams,  can  be  safely 
introduced  into  Louis  Sevre  rooms  as  each 
type  is  imbued  with  ideals  taken  from  the 
French,  for  are  not  the  slender  fluted  legs 
and  beautiful  inlay  work  of  many  of  the 


Adams  pieces,  striking  examples  of  the  French 
influence? 

Suitability  must  always  be  considered  in 
the  furnishing  of  a  room,  and  the  size  or 
magnificence  of  a  house  makes  no  difference, 
for  the  rule  invariably  holds  good ;  that  is, 
every  bit  of  furniture  must  be  chosen  for  a 
purpose  and  to  accord  with  its  surroundings. 
Surely  you  would  not  choose  a  heavy  Spanish 
chair   for   a   cottage,    nor   a   magnificent    bro- 


Here    again    we    find    the    combination    of    Italian    pieces 

most  attractive.     This  is  a  corner  in   the   Edward  Rose 

house  at  Brookline,  Mass. 


caded  sofa ;  those  belonging  to  the  large  house 
where  handsome  furnishings  are  a  necessity. 
The  question  of  purpose  and  place  having 
been  considered,  the  task  is  half  completed, 
yet  there  are  the  equally  important  points  of 
line,  proportion  and  ornamentation.  Of  these 
the  simple  stand  first,  for  we  never  tire  of 
them  since  they  rest  the  eye  and  give  an  air 
to  any  room.  How  different  when  involved 
lines  and  ginger-bread  work  appears;  pieces 
that  we  have  been  inveigled  into  purchas- 
ing only  to  dislike  ourselves  for  it  after- 
ward. 

If  our  white  elephants  cannot  be  dis- 
carded, they  are  worth  studying  to  see  if 
they  cannot  be  partially  hidden  by  some 
sort  of  covering.  Yet  if  a  piece  has  good 
points  be  sure  to  emphasize  them  by  their 
placing.  Old-fashioned  winged  chairs, 
more  especially  those  of  the  ball  and  claw 
feet  type,  are  a  delight.  Do  they  not 
suggest  snug  coziness  and  comfort  and 
does  this  suggestion  not  adapt  itself 
equally  well  to  the  palatial  city  home  and 
the  tiny  summer  camp? 

The  swell-front  bureau  of  mahogany, 
curly  maple  or  butternut,  is  an  aristocrat, 
in  that  it  accommodates  itself  to  almost 
any  surroundings.  We  are  prone  to 
consider  it  as  a  companion  for  the  high- 
boy, and  fourpost  beds,  yet  it  can  dwell 
in  harmony  with  the  beds  of  today,  more 
especially  if  glazed  chintz  be  used  in  their 
covering. 

Many  of  us  have  not  inherited  these 
choice  old  pieces,  neither  can  we  afford 
to  purchase  the  good  reproductions,  yet 
we  have  at  least  one  plain  old-fashioned 
pine  bureau,  perhaps  only  a  chest  of 
drawers. 
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Painted  furniture  is  coming  into  its  own 
after  years  of  exile,  and  we  have  a  charming 
up-to-date  piece  for  our  chamber,  for  the  cost 
of  sandpaper,  paint,  and  paint  brush.  The 
finish  can  be  simple  or  elaborate  as  one 
chooses,  for  panels  can  be  painted  in  different 
colors  that  will  coincide  with  the  interior 
decorating  of  the  room.  A  pleasing  variation 
can  be  worked  out  by  changing  designs  on 
many  of  the  drawers. 

The  comfort,  refinement  and  progress  of  a 
nation  is  judged  by  its  taste  and  skill  in 
furnishing.  This  has  been  a  test  ever  since 
the  Egyptians  conceived  a  style  of  decoration, 
that  for  its  excellence  is  remembered  and 
studied  today,  showing  that  even  in  ancient 
times,  interior  decorating  was  considered. 

This  was  not  difficult  in  the  olden  days, 
when  grouping  went  on  in  a  jog-trot  fashion, 
and  one  novelty  a  year  sufficed.  Today  fresh 
novelties  are  constantly  crowding  onto  the 
market  and  we  have  become  too  restless  to  be 
willing  to  follow  the  prim  ideas  of  our 
ancestors.  This  fact  makes  it  almost  seem 
strange  that  we  are  willing  to  go  back  to  the 
old  masters  in  the  furnishing  of  our  room. 

How  few-  people  realize  what  a  study  old 
pictures  can  reveal;  through  them  we  learn 
how  to  discriminate  in  the  purchase  of  tables 
and  chairs.  Little  wonder  that  through  this 
inspiration,  the  furniture  that  was  so  popular 
in  the  days  of  Queen  Anne  has  continued  so 
until  the  present  day. 

The  combining  of  the  old  master's  work 
with  twentieth  century  design  is  the  highest 
type  of  interior  decorating,  and  these  left- 
overs often  cherished  for  sentiment's  sake, 
have  come  forth  from  their  retirement  with 
irresistible  charm. 

At  first  thought  one  would  imagine  that 
the  assembling  of  English  panelling,  French 
tapestry,  Italian  furniture  and  Oriental 
ornaments  might  result  in  a  fantastic  night- 
mare. Yet,  many  rooms  show  a  dignity  and 
a  masterly  treatment  when  these  are  com- 
bined, for  while  there  is  no  law  or  rule  to 
represent  good  taste,  yet  a  rare  discrimination 
in  the  choosing,  wTith  enough  old  pieces  intro- 
duced to  keep  alive  the  traditions  of  the  old- 
time  designers  is  most  fascinating. 

The  old  cabinet"  makers  had  a  realizing 
sense  of  the  human  spine,  for  the  old  chairs 


//   may  be   the  length   of   the  hallway,  or  it  may  be  the  background  that  so  fittingly  brings  the 
different  pieces  into  unison  here  in  the  F.    D.    Higginson   house   at    Wenham,    Mass. 


fit  into  one's  back  most  admirably,  and  often 
we  sink  into  one  with  delight  after  trying 
some  of  the  modern  makes.  It  is  possible  to 
get  modern  chairs  made  on  the  old  lines,  but 
we  should  try  them  before  we  buy  them,  as 
it  is  not  always  safe  to  take  anyone's  guarantee 
without  studying  not  only  the  type,  and  color- 
ing, but  the  comfortable  feeling  when  one 
rests  in  them. 

The  experienced  decorator,  when  he  sets 
about  creating  a  room  of  charm  and  liveable- 
ness,  usually  takes  into  consideration  two 
classes  of  furniture — those  which  shall  have  a 
permanent  and  abiding  position,  and  those 
which  are  sometimes  designated  as  "wander- 
ing" pieces,  meaning  the  pieces  that  are  moved 
about  in  the  course  of  using. 

Beginning  at  the  walls  the  decorator  ar- 
ranges his  heavier  and  more  permanent  pieces  ; 
some  of  these  may  be  utilized  as  a  focal  or 
balancing  spot  out  in  the  room.  These  solid 
objects  lend  to  the  interior  balance  in  the  com- 


Note  the  combination  in  groupings  in  this  room 
Colonial  is  not  insistent,  each  pi 


of  the  Rose  Dexter  house  in  Boston.     While  the 
ece  is  consistent  with  the  period 


position  and  make  for  an  air  of  substantiality 
and  repose.  The  permanent  pieces,  too,  must 
carry  the  impression  of  inevitability,  as  if  they 
were  designed  for  the,  very  spot  on  which  they 
rest.  Such  pieces  are,  naturally,  the  heavy 
tables,  the  larger  chairs,  sofas,  cabinets. 

Employed  then  as  the  foundation  of  the 
decorative  scheme,  the  easily  shifted  pieces 
take  on  the  complexion  of  atmospheric  ad- 
juncts, supply  the  human  touch  and  give  an 
air  of  life  and  movement  to  the  scene.  The 
room  that  lacks  a  number  of  these  "wander- 
ing" pieces  must,  in  the  nature  of  things,  be 
without  the  home  spirit;  a  room  of  large,  im- 
movable pieces  becomes  a  mere  museum  show- 
room, a  mausoleum  of  furniture  rather  than  a 
room  conceived  for  ordinary,  everyday  use. 

In  an  earlier  day  it  was  the  custom  to  an- 
chor small  tables  and  chairs  firmly  against 
the  wall.  This  was  one  of  the  worst  offences 
of  the  Victorian  era.  It  was  considered  ex- 
tremely bad  taste  to  drag  a  table  out  into  the 
middle  of  the  room.  Happily,  we  long  ago 
lived  down  this  absurd  dictum.  In  furnish- 
ing the  modern  home,  tables  and  chairs  take 
their  places  where  they  may  serve  the  best  in- 
terests of  the  occupants;  the  wandering  pieces 
have  become  a  part  of  the  human  equation ; 
they  are  an  essential  of  beauty  in  arrangement 
and  their  correct  placing,  if  impermanent,  is 
yet  a  matter  of  realizing  their  importance  in 
the  tout  ensemble  of  any  room. 

And  here  comes  into  play  the  principles  of 
decorative  art  which  aim  to  successfully  com- 
bine the  various  styles,  fusing  as  it  were,  many 
periods  in  design  and  still  maintaining  a  per- 
fect harmony. 

The  room  that  is  "built  up"  leisurely  is 
more  apt  to  be  successful  than  the  one  that  is 
furnished  in  its  entirety  at  one  time. 

The  chief  aim  in  the  decoration  of  every 
room  is,  of  course,  simplicity.  The  room  full 
of  little  ornaments  can  never  be  beautiful  and 
the  employment  of  restful  spaces  between 
furniture  pieces  is  a  thing  to  be  carefully 
studied. 

So  it  is,  that  whether  we  are  furnishing  a 
large  house  or  a  small  one,  beautiful  furniture 
or  just  plain  every-day  pieces  being  suitable 
for  the  environment,  we  can  make  our  homes 
attractive  and  comfortable  if  we  only  take 
thought  of  the  surroundings,  keeping  in  mind 
always  that  the  crowning  touch  of  any  home 
is  the  spirit  of  hospitality. 
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An  epochal  work  is  Elie  Faure's 
"History  of  Art"  issued  in  four 
volumes  by  Harper  &  Brothers 
and  translated  front  the  French  by 
Walter  Pach.  From  the  first  vol- 
ume the  subjoined  excerpt  on 
Ancient  Art  deals  with  the  epic  of 
man's  aesthetic  development,  his 
progress   revealed  by   art 
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In  his  preface  the  author  says: 
Art,  which  expresses  life,  is  as 
mysterious  as  life.  It  escapes  all 
formulas,  as  life  does.  But  the 
need  of  defining  it  pursues  us,  be- 
cause it  enters  every  hour  of  our 
existence,  aggrandizing  the  aspects 
of  that  existence  by  its  more 
elevated  forms 


Mammoth,  carved  reindeer  horn  found  in  the  cavern  of  Bruniquel  and  now 
in  the  Museum  of  St.  Germain 


The  Caveman's  Reach  Toward  Self-Expression 

Art  History  is  the  History  of  the  Human  Race  in  its  Effort  to  Create 


HE  dust  of  bones,  primitive 
weapons,  coal,  and  buried 
wood — the  old  human  as  well 
as  solar  energy — come  down 
to  us  tangled  like  roots  in  the 
fermentation  of  the  dampness 
under  the  earth.  The  earth  is  the  giver  of 
life  and  the  murderess,  the  diffused  matter 
which  drinks  of  death  to  nourish  life.  Living 
things  are  dissolved  by  her,  dead  things  move 
in  her.  She  wears  down  the  stone,  she  gives 
it  the  golden  pallor  of  ivory  or  of  bone. 
Ivory  and  bone  before  they  are  devoured  be- 
come rough  as  stone  at  her  touch.  The 
wrought  flints  have  the  appearance  of  big 
triangular  teeth ;  the  teeth  of  the  engulfed 
monsters  are  like  pulpy  tubercles  ready  to 
sprout.  The  skulls,  the  vertebras,  and  the 
turtle  shells  have  the  gentle  and  somber 
patina  of  the  old  sculptures  with  their  qual- 
ity of  absoluteness.  The  primitive  engravings 
resemble  those  fossil  imprints  which  have  re- 
vealed to  us  the  nature  of  the  shell  forma- 
tions, of  the  plants  and  the  insects  which  have 
disappeared,  of  turbans,  arborescences,  ferns, 
elytra,  and  nerved  leaves.  A  prehistoric 
museum  is  a  petrified  garden  where  the  slow 
action  of  earth  and  water  on  the  buried  ma- 
terials unifies  the  work  of  man  and  the  work 
of  the  elements.  Above  lies  the  forest  of  the 
great  deer — the  open  wings  of  the  mind. 

The  discomfiture  which  we  experience  on 
seeing  our  most  ancient  bones  and  implements 
mingled  with  a  soil  full  of  tiny  roots  and 
insects  has  something  of  the  religious  in  it. 
It  teaches  us  that  our  effort  to  extricate  the 
rudimentary  elements  of  a  social  harmony 
from  animalism  surpasses,  in  essential  power, 
all  our  subsequent  efforts  to  realize  in  the 
mind  a  superior  harmony  which,  moreover, 
we  shall  not  attain.  There  is  no  invention. 
The  foundation  of  the  human  edifice  is  made 
of  everyday  discoveries,  and  its  highest  tow- 
ers have  been  patiently  built  up  from  progres- 
sive generalizations.  Man  copied  trie  form 
of  his  hunting  and  industrial  implements 
from  beaks,  teeth,  and  claws;  from  fruits  he 
borrowed  their  forms  for  his  first  pots.  His 
awls  and  needles  were  at  first  thorns  and  fish- 
bones; he  grasped,  in  the  overlapping  scales 
of  the  fish,  in  the  articulation  and  setting  of 
bones,  the  idea  of  structure,  of  joints  and 
leers.  Here  is  the  sole  point  of  departure 
for  the  miracle  of  abstraction,   for  formulas 


By  ELIE  FAURE 

wholly  purified  of  all  trace  of  experience,  and 
for  the  highest  ideal.  And  it  is  here  that  we 
must  seek  the  measure  at  once  of  our  humility 
and  strength. 

The  weapon,  the  tool,  the  vase,  and,  in 
harsh  climates,  a  coarse  garment  of  skins — 
such  are  the  first  forms,  foreign  to  his  own 
substance,  that  primitive  man  fashions.  He 
is  surrounded  by  beasts  of  prey  and  is  assailed 
constantly  by  the  hostile  elements  of  a  still 
chaotic  nature.  He  sees  enemy  forces  in  fire, 
in  storms,  in  the  slightest  trembling  of  foliage 
or  of  water,  in  the  seasons,  even,  and  in  day 
and  night,  until  the  seasons  and  day  and 
night,  with  the  beating  of  his  arteries  and  the 
sound  of  his  steps  have  given  him  the  sense  of 
rhythm.  Art  is,  in  the  beginning,  a  thing  of 
immediate  utility,  like  the  first  stammerings 
of  speech ;  something  to  designate  the  objects 


Statuette   of   a   woman   carved   in    olithic   lime- 
stone, discovered  in  the  cavern   of   Willendorfj 
in  Austria 


which  surround  man,  for  him  to  imitate  or 
modify  in  order  that  he  may  use  them ;  man 
goes  no  farther.  Art  cannot  yet  be  an  instru- 
ment of  philosophic  generalization,  since  man 
could  not  know  how  to  utilize  it.  But  he 
forges  that  instrument,  for  he  already  ab- 
stracts from  his  surroundings  some  rudimen- 
tary laws  which  he  applies  to  his  own 
advantage. 

The  men  and  youths  range  the  forests. 
Their  weapon  is  at  first  the  knotty  branch 
torn  from  the  oak  or  the  elm,  the  stone  picked 
up  from  the  ground.  The  women,  with  the 
old  men  and  the  children,  remain  hidden  in 
the  dwelling,  an  improvised  halting  place  or 
grotto.  From  his  first  stumbling  steps  man 
comes  to  grips  with  an  ideal — the  fleeing 
beast  which  represents  the  immediate  future 
of  the  tribe;  the  evening  meal,  devoured  to 
make  muscle  for  the  hunters;  milk  for  the 
mothers.  Woman,  on  the  contrary,  has  be- 
fore her  only  the  near  and  present  reality — 
the  meal  to  prepare;  the  child  to  nourish;  the 
skin  to  be  dried ;  later  on,  the  fire  that  is  to 
be  tended.  It  is  she,  doubtless,  who  finds  the 
first  tool  and  the  first  pot ;  it  is  she  who  is  the 
first  workman.  It  is  from  her  realistic  and 
conservative  role  that  human  industry  takes 
its  beginnings.  Perhaps  she  also  assembles 
teeth  and  pebbles  into  necklaces,  to  draw  at- 
tention to  herself  and  to  please.  But  her 
positivist  destiny  closes  the  horizon  to  her, 
and  the  first  veritable  artist  is  man.  It  is 
man,  the  explorer  of  plains  and  forests,  the 
navigator  of  rivers,  who  comes  forth  from  the 
caverns  to  study  the  constellations  and  the 
clouds;  it  is  man,  through  his  idealistic  and 
revolutionary  function,  who  is  to  take  posses- 
sion of  the  objects  made  by  his  companion,  to 
turn  them,  little  by  little,  into  the  instruments 
tnat  express  the  world  of  abstractions  which 
appears  to  him  confusedly.  Thus  from  the 
beginning  the  two  great  human  forces  realize 
that  equilibrium  which  will  never  be  de- 
stroyed ;  woman,  the  center  of  immediate  life, 
who  brings  up  the  child  and  maintains  the 
family  in  the  tradition  necessary  to  social 
unity ;  man,  the  focus  of  the  life  of  the  imagi- 
nation, who  plunges  into  the  unexplored 
mystery  to  preserve  society  from  death 
through  his  directing  of  it  into  the  courses  of 
unbroken  evolution. 

Masculine  idealism,  which  later  becomes  a 
desire  for  moral  conquest,  is  at  first  a  desire 
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Fresco  of  wild  boar  galloping,  found  in  a  cavern  in  A  It  amir  a,  Spain 


ison,  in  polychr 


fresco,  discovered  in  cavern  of  Fond  de  Gautne 


for  material  conquest.  For  primitive  man  it 
is  a  question  of  killing  animals  in  order  to 
have  meat,  bones,  and  skins,  and  of  charming 
a  woman  so  as  to  perpetuate  the  species  whose 
voice  cries  in  his  veins ;  it  is  a  question  of 
frightening  the  men  of  the  neighboring  tribe 
who  want  to  carry  off  his  mate  or  trespass  on 
his  hunting  ground.  To  create,  to  pour  forth 
his  being,  to  invade  surrounding  life — in  fact, 
all  his  impulses  have  their  center  in  the  re- 
productive instinct.  It  is  his  point  of  depar- 
ture for  all  his  greatest  conquests,  his  future 
need  for  moral  communion  and  his  will  to 
devise  an  instrument  through  which  he  may 
adapt  himself  intellectually  to  the  law  of  his 
universe.  He  already  has  the  weapon — the 
plate  of  flint ;  he  needs  the  ornament  that 
charms  or  terrifies — bird  plumes  in  the  knot 
of  his  hair,  necklaces  of  claws  or  teeth, 
carved  handles  for  his  tools,  tatooings,  bright 
colors  decorating  his  skin. 

Art  is  born.  One  of  the  men  of  the  tribe 
is  skillful  in  cutting  a  form  in  a  bone,  or  in 
painting  on  a  torso  a  bird  with  open  wings,  a 
mammoth,  a  lion,  or  a  flower.  On  his  return 
from  the  hunt  he  picks  up  a  piece  of  wood  to 
give  it  the  appearance  of  an  animal,  a  bit  of 
clay  to  press  it  into  a  figurine,  a  flat  bone  on 
which  to  engrave  a  silhouette.  He  enjoys 
seeing  twenty  rough  and  innocent  faces  bend- 
ing over  his  work.  He  enjoys  this  work  itself 
which  creates  an  obscure  understanding  be- 
tween the  others  and  himself,  between  him 
and  the  infinite  world  of  beings  and  of  plants 
that  he  loves,  because  he  is  the  life  of  that 
world.  He  obeys  something  more  positive 
also — the  need  to  set  down  certain  acquisi- 
tions of  primitive  human  science  so  that  the 
whole  of  the  tribe  may  profit  by  them.  Words 
but  inadequately  describe  to  the  old  men,  to 
the  women  gathered  about,  to  the  children 
especially,  the  form  of  a  beast  encountered  in 
the  woods  who  is  either  to  be 
feared  or  hunted.  The  artist  fixes 
its  look  and  its  form  in  a  few 
summary  strokes.     Art  is  born. 


T^HE  oldest  humanity  known, 
-*-  which  defines  our  entire  race, 
inhabited  the  innumerable  grottos 
of  the  high  Dordogne,  near  the 
rivers  full  of  fish  and  flowing 
through  reddish  rocks  and  forests 
of  a.  region  once  thrown  into  up- 
heaval by  volcanoes.  That  was 
the  central  hearth ;  but  colonies 
swarmed  the  whole  length  of  the 
banks  of  the  Lot,  of  the  Garonne, 
of  the  Ariege,  and  even  to  the  two 
slopes  of  the  Pyrenees  and  the 
Cevennes.  The  earth  was  begin- 
ning to  tremble  less  from  the  sub- 


terranean forces.  Thickly  growing  green 
trees  tilled  with  their  healthy  roots  the  peat 
bogs  that  hid  the  great  skeletons  of  the  last 
chaotic  monsters.  The  hardening  of  the  crust 
of  the  earth,  the  rains  and  the  winds  that 
were  regularized  by  the  woods,  the  seasons 
with  their  increasingly  regular  rhythm,  were 
introducing  into  nature  a  more  apparent  har- 
mony. A  suppler  and  more  logical  species, 
less  submerged  in  primitive  matter,  had  ap- 
peared little  by  little.  If  the  cold  waters, 
where  the  mammoth,  the  rhinoceros,  and  the 
lion  of  the  caves  came  to  drink,  still  harbored 
the  hippopotamus,  there  were  great  numbers 
of  horses,  oxen,  bison,  wild  goats,  and 
aurochs  living  in  the  woods.  The  reindeer, 
the  friend  of  the  ice  which  descended  from 
the  Alps,  the  Pyrenees,  and  the  Cevennes  to 
the  edge  of  the  plains,  lived  there  in  numer- 
ous herds.  Man  had  emerged  from  the  beast 
in  an  overwhelming  silence.  He  appeared 
about  as  he  is  to-day,  with  straight  legs,  short 
arms,  a  straight  forehead,  receding  jaw,  and 
a  round  and  voluminous  skull.  By  the  action 
of  the  mind  he  is  to  introduce  that  harmony 
which  was  beginning  to  reign  around  him, 
into  an  imagined  world  which,  little  by  little, 
would  become  his  veritable  reality  and  his 
reason  for  action. 

The  primitive  evolution  of  his  conception 
of  art  is,  as  we  may  naturally  understand,  ex- 
tremely obscure  At  such  a  distance  every- 
thing seems  on  the  same  plane,  and  the 
divisions  of  time  we  establish  are  doubtless 
illusory.  The  paleolithic  period  ended  with 
the  quaternary  age,  at  least  twelve  thousand 
years  before  us,  and  the  art  of  the  troglo- 
dytes, at  that  distant  epoch,  had  already  at- 
tained the  summit  of  its  curve.  The  develop- 
ment of  a  civilization  is  slow  in  proportion  as 
it  is  primitive.  The  first  steps  are  those  that 
are    the    most    uncertain.      The    millions    of 
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Female   bison   charging,  discovered  in   a  cavern   at  Altamira,  Spain 


flaked  axes  found  in  the  caverns  and  in  the 
beds  of  rivers,  the  few  thousands  of  designs 
engraved  on  bone  or  on  reindeer  horn,  the 
carved  hafts  and  the  frescoes  discovered  on 
the  walls  of  the  grottos,  evidently  represent 
the  production  of  a  very  long  series  of  cen- 
turies. The  variations  of  the  images  pre- 
served cannot  be  explained  only  by  the  differ- 
ences of  individual  temperaments.  The  art 
of  the  troglodytes  is  not  made  up  of  obscure 
gropings.  It  develops  with  a  logic  and  an  in- 
creasing intelligence  about  which  we  can  only 
guess,  and  of  which  we  can  trace  the  great 
lines,  but  which  we  shall  doubtless  never  be 
able  to  follow  step  by  step. 

What  is  sure  is  that  the  paleolithic  artist 
belonged  to  a  civilization  that  was  already 
very  old,  one  which  sought  to  establish, 
through  interpreting  the  aspects  of  the  sur- 
roundings in  which  it  was  destined  to  live,  the 
very  law  of  these  surroundings.  Now  no 
civilization,  however  advanced,  has  any  other 
incentive  or  any  other  purpose.  The  reindeer 
hunter  is  not  only  the  least  limited  of  primi- 
tives, he  is  the  first  civilized  man.  He  pos- 
sessed art  and  fire. 

In  any  case,  the  farther  we  descend  with 
the  geological  strata  into  the  civilizations  of 
the  caverns,  the  more  it  reveals  itself  as  an 
organism  coherent  in  its  extent — from  the 
Central  Plateau  to  the  Pyrenees — and  co- 
herent in  its  depth  through  its  century-old 
traditions,  its  already  ritualized  customs,  and 
its  power  of  evolution  in  submission  to  the 
common  law  of  strong,  human  societies. 
From  layer  to  layer  its  set  of  tools  improves, 
and  its  art,  starting  from  the  humblest  indus- 
try and  culminating  in  the  moving  frescoes  of 
the  grottos  of  Altamira,  follows  the  logical 
incline  that  proceeds  from  the  ingenuous  imi- 
tation of  the  object  to  its  conventional  inter- 
pretation. First  comes  sculpture,  the  object 
represented  through  all  its  pro- 
files, having  a  kind  of  second  real 
existence ;  then  the  bas-relief, 
which  sinks  and  effaces  itself  until 
it  becomes  engraving ;  finally  the 
great  pictorial  convention,  the  ob- 
ject projected  on  a  wall. 

This  suffices  for  the  rejection  of 
the  customary  comparisons.  The 
reindeer  hunter  is  not  a  contempo- 
rary primitive,  polar  or  equa- 
torial ;  still  less  is  he  a  child.  The 
works  that  he  has  left  us  are  supe- 
rior to  the  greater  part  of  the  pro- 
duction of  the  Inoits,  to  all  those 
of  the  Australians,  and  especially 
to  those  of  children.  The  present- 
day  primitive  has  not  attained  a 
stage  so  advanced,  in  his  mental 
evolution.  As  to  the  child,  he 
does  nothing  lasting. 
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House  at  Cambridge,  Massachusetts    (Grandgent  &  Elwell,. architects) ,  which  combines 

in   a   felicitous    manner   characteristics    of    the    traditional    Colonial   style,    with    a    strong 

classic  flavor  in  the  faqade 


The  Personal  Element  and  Architectural  Style 


As  Vital  as  Ever,  the  Classic  Mode  Affords  a  Wide  Scope  for  Structural  Originality 


m 


"ANNERS  Makyth  Man."  When 
William  of  Wykham  founded 
Winchester  College,  this  was  the 
motto  he  gave  his  school.  The 
broad  truth  of  the  statement  contained  there- 
in few  would  be  disposed  to  question.  With- 
out doing  violence  to  the  spirit  of  this  time- 
honored  legend,  that  has  left  its  impress 
upon  the  minds  and  characters  of  Wintonians 
through  so  many  centuries,  one  might  equally 
well     say     "manners     makyth     architecture." 


By  HAROLD  DONALDSON  EBERLEIN 

Classic  mode  of  architecture  that  prevailed  in 
England  and  the  American  Colonies  from  the 
latter  part  of  the  seventeenth  century  till  the 
early  years  of  the  nineteenth,  reaching  its 
fullest  and  most  varied  growth  during  the 
eighteenth  century,  the  Golden  Age  of  Mod- 
ern Classicism. 

Definitions  are  wont  to  be  a  trifle  dull  or, 
at  any  rate,  not  altogether  exciting.  Never- 
theless, for  the  sake  of  necessary  exactitude, 
the  gentle  reader  who  is  meditating  intimate 


contact  in  the  near  future  with  matters  of 
architectural  style  will,  perhaps,  be  patient 
enough  to  bear  with  a  few  words  of  defini- 
tion anent  a  point  of  terminology  about 
which  there  exists  much  needless  confusion. 
This  confusion  is  due  in  part  to  ignorance, 
in  part  to  inexcusable  carelessness.  Unless 
we  know  exactly  what  is  meant  by  the  terms 
we  use,  it  is  useless  to  discuss  architectural 
style,  no  matter  in  what  connection. 

Eighteenth  century  domestic  architecture  of 


Classic    doorway    of    the    country 
house    at    Chestnut    Hill,    Massa- 
chusetts 

Certain  it  is  that  the  architectural 
forms  evolved  during  any  given 
period  faithfully  reflect  the  man- 
ners and  ideals  of  the  people  of 
that  period,  and  supply  a  trust- 
worthy index  to  their  dominant 
tastes  and  their  collective  psy- 
chology. In  other  words,  the 
architecture,  and  all  that  it  com- 
prehends, may  be  regarded  as  a 
tangible  and  enduring  emanation 
of  collective  personality. 

This   is  eminently   true   of   the 


In  the  garden  front  of  this  house  at  Chestnut  Hill,  Massachusetts,  de- 
signed by  Derby  and  Robinson,  classic  symmetry  and  decorous  restraint 
have  not  diminished  its  intensely  human  appeal 


Doorway   in   which    the   classic   in- 
fluence   of    Sir    Christopher    Wren 
is  evident 

the  Classic  mode  in  America,  in 
any  and  all  of  its  phases,  is  too 
often  a  source  of  discouraging 
perplexity  because  the  public  at 
large,  with  loose  and  slovenly 
nomenclature,  persists  in  mis- 
calling it  "Colonial,"  which  it 
most  distinctly  is  not,  save  in 
the  sense  that  it  was  one  of  the 
modes  in  common  use  during  the 
Colonial  period  of  American  his- 
tory. What  the  truly  Colonial 
styles    were,    a    preceding    paper 
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explained — simple,  "homespun,"  traditional 
styles  brought  hither  by  the  early  Colonists. 
and  modified  by  them  to  suit  local  conditions ; 
styles  thoroughly  informal  in  their  essence 
and  altogether  devoid  of  Classic  infusion  or 
influence;  styles  characterized  by  strongly- 
marked  local  peculiarities,  adjusted  to  local 
needs,  and  possessed  of  a  sturdy  vitality  that 
ensured  their  continuance,  along  with  later 
modes,  until  the  total  eclipse  of  all  architec- 
tural taste  early  in  the  Victorian  era. 

In  sharp  distinction  from  these  truly 
Colonial  types,  the  Classic  manner  made  its 
appearance  in  the  American  Colonies  at  the 
end  of  the  seventeenth  century.  It  was  not, 
however,  until  late  in  the  first  quarter  of  the 
eighteenth  century  that  its  employment  be- 
came at  all  common.  Before  that  time  con- 
ditions were  not  ripe  for  its  growth.  After 
that  time  the  increasing  wealth  of  the 
Colonists  and  their  desire  to  emulate  the  ele- 
gancies of  the  Mother  Country,  not  only  in 
matters  of  dress,  house  furniture  and  table 
appointments,  but  also  in  the  larger  matter  of 
architecture,  were  favorable  to  its  spread. 

TN  all  its  manifestations  the  Classic  mode  in 
J-  America  was  the  very  counterpart  of  the 
Classic  mode  in  England.  Such  minor  dif- 
ferences as  occurred  were  differences  in  size, 
and  in  degree  of  elaboration.  There  were  no 
variations  in  type  significant  enough  to  affect 
the  fundamental  identity.  Formality  of  con- 
ception, well-balanced  symmetry,  and  urban- 
ity of  expression  were  essential  characteristics 
of  the  mode  on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic. 

The  Classic  manner  was  in  every  way 
radically  different  from  those  earlier  types 
that  are  rightly  called  "Colonial,"  and  to 
which  no  other  name  can  logically  be  given. 
It  was  different  both  in  the  spirit  of  it  and  in 
its  outward  aspect ;  it  was  a  conscious  effort  at 
sophistication  of  style  and  a  conscious,  inten- 
tional departure  from  the  truly  Colonial  types ; 
was  the  same — and  intentionally  the  same — 
as  the  contemporary  Classic  expression  in 
England.  Hence  the  impropriety  of  calling 
any  phase  of  the  Classic  mode  in  America 
"Colonial"  is  perfectly  patent.  It  is  absurd 
to  persist  in  using  an  inaccurate  name  that 
produces  confusion,"  ignores  the  existence  of 
obvious  differences,  falsely  implies  the  pres- 
ence of  another  difference  where  none  what- 
ever exists,  and  disregards  a  transparent 
identity. 

The  earliest  phase  of  the  Classic  mode  we 
meet  with  in  America  is  what  may  be  called, 
for  the  sake  of  accuracy,  the  Restoration 
Queen  Anne  phase,  which  came  to  an  end  not 
many  years  after  the  death  of  Queen  Anne. 
Examples  of  this  phase,  however,  are  com- 
paratively rare.  The  next  phase,  possessed  of 
its  own  particular  individualities,  is  the  Early 
and  Middle  Georgian.  Instances  of  this 
phase  are  exceedingly  numerous  throughout 
the  original  Thirteen  Colonies.  Following 
this  is  the  Late  Georgian,  or  Adam  phase,  to 
which  belong  the  works  of  Charles  Bulfinch 
and  Samuel  Mclntire.  Last  of  all,  about  the 
beginning  of  the  nineteenth  century,  comes 
the  austere  Graeco-Roman  phase  of  the 
Classic  mode.  If  one  prefers  not  to  particu- 
larize the  several  phases  of  the  Classic  mode 
in  speaking  of  early  American  domestic  archi- 
tecture, it  is,  of  course,  perfectly  permissible 
to  generalize  and  use  merely  the  terms 
Georgian  and  Graeco-Roman,  since  the  Resto- 
ration-Queen Anne  type  made  but  a  limited 
showing  in  the  Colonies.  So  much  for  our 
definitions. 

As  everyone  knows,  who  has  followed  even 
superficially  the  course  of  modern  domestic 
architecture,  all  of  the  Classic  phases  are 
being  constantly  employed.     They  are  all  of 


In  the  lines  of  its  roof  and  in  general  mass  this  house  near  Cambridge,  Massachusetts,  designed 

by  Grandgent  and  Elwell,  follows  traditional  Colonial  precedent,  while  in  studied  symmetry 

and  chaste  detail  it  is  purely  classic 


them  familiar  and,  therefore,  there  is  no  oc- 
casion to  dwell  at  length  upon  their  details. 
What  does  concern  us  very  much,  however,  is 
to  see  just  how  the  personal  element  comes 
into  play  with  reference  to  the  Classic  mode 
and  domestic  architectural  style. 

The  personal  element  takes  effect  in  two 
ways.  First,  it  applies  in  the  very  act  of 
choice  of  a  Classic  form  of  expression  rather 
than  of  an  informal  mode.  Second,  it  applies 
in  the  manner  in  which  we  employ  it,  after 
the  first  decision  is  made.  In  the  former  case, 
the  preference  is  naturally  based  upon  the 
qualities  of  the  style  chosen  and  upon  their 
appeal  to  the  taste  of  the  individual. 

The  outstanding  qualities  of  the  Classic 
mode  are  its  calculated  poise,  its  embodiment 
of  the  principle  of  conscious  formality,  its 
nicely    adjusted    balance,    and    regulated,    or- 


This   Massachusetts   country   house   exemplifies 

a  happy  application  of  classic  form  to  domestic 

requirements 


derly  symmetry.  The  elements  of  symmetry 
and  studied  order  are  organic  and  affect  the 
parts  as  well  as  the  whole,  and  the  relation 
of  the  parts  to  the  wholt ;  the  application  of 
ornament  as  well  as  the  disposal  of  structural 
parts ;  the  interior  as  well  as  the  exterior ;  the 
plan  as  well  as  the  composition  of  the  eleva- 
tion. In  short,  the  Classic  mode  is  a  deliber- 
ately conscious  and  finished  manifestation  of 
architecture,  wherein  the  subtle  relationships 
of  scale  and  proportion  are  taken  into  full 
account,  as  opposed  to  the  informal,  pic- 
turesque, Colonial  types,  oftentimes  asym- 
metrical, and  seemingly  fortuitous  alike  in 
composition  and  plan. 

NOW  the  qualities  just  enumerated  may  or 
may  not  appeal  to  the  individual,  accord- 
ing to  personal  temperament  and  taste.  One 
person  instinctively  likes  informality  and  pic- 
turesqueness,  and  rejoices  in  the  freedom  of 
asymmetrical  arrangement.  To  such  an  one 
the  restraint  of  orderly  precision  is  distress- 
ing. Another  person  just  as  instinctively 
leans  in  the  opposite  direction.  To  explain 
the  causes  of  the  differences  in  natural  incli- 
nation is  a  task  for  the  psychologist.  It  is 
quite  germane  to  the  present  discussion,  how- 
ever, to  point  out  that  it  is  a  mistake  for 
persons  of  pronounced  leanings,  one  way  or 
the  other,  to  choose  for  their  future  home  an 
architectural  style  with  which  they  are  in- 
herently out  of  sympathy.  And  yet,  such 
mistakes  in  choice  are  constantly  being  made. 
If  personal  inclination  lies  in  the  direction  of 
ordered  precision,  symmetrical  adjustment 
and  general  sophistication — that  is,  sophistica- 
tion in  its  wholly  unobjectionable  sense — 
then  there  is  little  likelihood  that  one  will 
repent  of  choosing  some  phase  of  the  Classic 
mode. 

The  way  in  which  the  personal  element 
affects  our  employment  of  the  Classic  mode, 
after  we  have  decided  in  its  favor,  is  condi- 
tioned first  by  our  understanding  of  it  and, 
second,  by  our  judgment  in  making  a  direct 
application.  In  each  case  there  is  a  pitfall  to 
beware  of.  The  first  danger  is  that  anyone, 
not  knowing  it  fully  in  all  its  aspects,  may 
think  meanly  of  it  and  imagine  limitations 
{Continued  on  page  50) 
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MRS.  WALTER  WANGER,  BETTER  KNOWN  TO  THE  PUBLIC  AS  JUSTINE  JOHNSTON 

The  American  stage  loses  one  of  its  most  gifted  and  beautiful  players  by  the  removal  to  London  of  Justine  Johnston,  where  her  husband, 

Mr.  Walter  Wanger,  is  directing  manager  of  three  of  the  largest  theatres.     The  Wangers  have  just   taken  possession  of  a  beautiful   home  in 

Mayfair.     This  camera  study  is  by  Mr.  F.  E.  Geisler.  with  whose  artistic  portraiture  our  readers  are  already  familiar. 
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"Diana,"  from  the  painting  by  Abram  Poole 


Old  Lady  Chicago  Shows  Her  Medals 

Some  Awards  Given  to  American  Painters   by  the  Art  Institute 
By   JESSICA   NELSON   NORTH 


SHOW  of  such  variety  and 
beauty  that  it  filled  nine  gal 
leries  without  monotony  was 
the  Thirty-fifth  Annual  Ex 
hibition  of  American  Paintin; 
and  Sculpture  at  the  Art  In 
stitute  of  Chicago."  Neither  figure-painting 
nor  landscapes  predominated.  There 
were  an  unusual  number  of  interest- 
ing portraits,  among  them  two  by 
John  Singer  Sargent.  Perhaps  on 
the  whole  the  show  was  rather  con- 
servative, but  not  enough  so  to  ex- 
clude the  work  of  many  successful 
young  experimentalists.  The  jury 
managed  better  than  usual  its  diffi- 
cult task  of  satisfying  everyone. 

The  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Frank  G.  Lo- 
gan Medal  was  awarded  to  Frank 
W.  Benson  for  his  Still-Life  Deco- 
ration, one  of  the  best  things  that 
Benson  has  ever  done,  both  in  his 
own  estimation  and  in  that  of  others. 
The  central  interest  of  the  picture  is 
the  rich  color  scheme  of  a  bowl  of 
fruit  in  a  gray  afternoon  light;  and 
a  dramatic  element  is  added  by  the 
dark  outline  of  a  Pompeian  bronze 
statuette — a  water-pourer  whose  mo- 
bile figure  seems  to  leap  out  of  the 
shadow. 

The  Potter  Palmer  Gold  Medal 
was  awarded  to  John  Singer  Sar- 
gent's Portrait  of  Mrs.  Swinton. 
The  painting  was  also  purchased  by 
the  Art  Institute  for  its  permanent 
collection.  It  is  a  large  and  ex- 
tremely beautiful  canvas,  painted  in 
pale  but  iridescent  colors,  with  the 
amazing  vigor  which  characterized  a 
certain  period  of  Sargent's  work.    A 


great  deal  of  its  charm  lies  in  its  atmosphere  of 
aristocracy.  The  sensitive  pose  of  the  fine, 
small  head,  the  texture  of  the  dress,  the  quiet 
splendor  of  the  jewels,  all  help  to  carry  out  the 
impression  that  we  are  gazing  on  the  product 
of  many  thoroughbred  generations. 

Directly  opposite  the  Sargent  was  a  canvas 


'My  Model,"  from  the  painting  by  Ivan  Olinsky 


of  almost  the  same  dimensions — Leopold  Seyf- 
fert's  portrait  of  Mrs.  Frank  G.  Logan  of  Chi- 
cago. The  drastic  test  to  which  Mr.  Seyffert's 
work  might  have  been  subjected — that  of  com- 
parison with  Sargent  at  his  best — was  obviated 
by  the  fact  of  contrast.  Two  paintings  could 
scarcely  be  more  dissimilar  in  manner.  The 
Seyffert  portrait  is  sumptuous  in  line 
and  color,  elegant  in  detail,  a  strik- 
ing likeness,  a  painting  that  would 
be  conspicuous  in  any  exhibition. 
But  where  the  other  has  the  look  of 
having  been  finished  with  the  dew 
on  it — done  in  one  burst  of  inspira- 
tion— ,  the  Seyffert  portrait  is  as 
polished  as  a  flawlessly  cut  stone. 

Another  portrait,  which  in  spite 
of  its  diminutive  size  attracted  as 
much  attention  as  any  in  the  exhibi- 
tion was  Harry  Stickroth's  "Antoi- 
nette." It  is  a  portrait  of  his  wife 
painted  not  long  before  his  death. 
His  extreme  popularity  as  a  teacher 
in  the  school  of  the  Arst  Institute 
and  his  influence  in  his  classes  made 
his  passing  an  especially  regrettable 
one.  He  had  somewhat  the  relation 
of  a  renaissance  master  to  his  pupils. 
The  portrait  of  his  wife  is  very  deco- 
rative, with  all  the  loving  attention 
to  detail  of  an  Italian  Primitive,  in 
the  shelf  of  iimp  books,  the  half- 
burnt  candle,  the  embroidered  sleeves 
of  Mrs.  Stickroth's  gown  and  the 
Chinese  vase  with  its  spray  of  white 
blossoms. 

William  Wendt  received  the  Mrs. 
Keith  Spalding  prize  for  his  land- 
scape,  entitled,    "I    lifted   up   mine 
eyes  unto  the  hills."    It  is  a  view  of 
(Continued  on  page  74) 
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Indian   Wedding 


guin-like  embroidery  by  the  Zorachs 


Modernistic  Pictures  Done  in  Wool 

A  Note   on  the  Quaint  Embroideries  of  the  Zorachs 
By  JEAN  PAUL  SLUSSER 


REQUENTLY    in    front  of 
modern  pictures  one  has  heard 
the   remark,    "Yes,   that   is   a 
very  stunning   thing,   but    I'd 
like    it   so   much    better    if    it 
were  embroidered  or  woven." 
It  seems  to  be  the  case  that  people  who  view 
with  some  alarm  the  simplifications  and  dis- 
tortions   of    modern    painting    feel    no    dis- 
quietude at  all  in  contemplating  the  same  kind 
of    thing    in    the    realm    of    textile    design. 
Whether  it  is  that   they  regard  the  laws  of 
painting  as   forever   fixed   and   inviolable,  or 
whether  they  regard  the  picture  frame  as  a 
kind    of    window    through    which    they    may 
always  expect  to  get  a  fairly  realistic  present- 
ment of  "things  as  they  are,"  or  whatever  the 
cause,  there  seems  to  be  no  doubt  of  the 
fact  that  the  public  generally  is  unwilling 
to  grant  the  same  liberties  to  the  artist  who 
paints  with   oil  upon   canvas  and   displays 
his  work  within  a  frame  as  it  gives  to  the 
worker  in  other  and  less  serious  mediums. 
Perhaps  that  is  why  numbers  of  modern 
artists  have  chosen  to  work  in  other  materi- 
als   than    the    conventional    oil    paint    and 
canvas  with  a  gold  frame  to  finish  off — in 
wood  and  glass  and  paper,  and  in  strange 
new  combinations  of  them  all,  or  in  colored 
wools  on  burlap,  as  Marguerite  and  Wil- 
liam Zorach  have  often  done.     Ear  more 
likely,  their  delight  in  freedom  and  the  joy 
of   fresh  materials  and   new  textures — the 
old,  old   joy  of   the   artist — has   led   them 
to   these   new   means  of   expression.     The 
public,  no  doubt,  will  follow  in  time,  and 
realize  that  art  is  not  necessarily  a  matter 
of  paint,  and  that  serious  artists  often  re- 
veal themselves  and  their  work  outside  the 
bounds  of  gold  frames. 

Not  that  Marguerite  Zorach  bothers  her 
head  much  about  what  the  public  does  or 
does  not  think  or  know  about  art.  She 
knows  that  she  enjoys  the  look  and  the  feel 
of  colored  wools  upon  linen  or  burlap,  more 
sometimes  than  she  does  the  hard  dryness 
of  paint  upon  a  sized  canvas,  and  follow- 
ing her  instincts  in  the  matter,  as  true 
artists  are  wont  to  do,  she  creates  with 
hrr  needle  harmonies  of  color  and  line 
and  shape  that  delight  her  eye  and  her 
sense     of     touch,     and     will     delight     the 


public's  too,  if  the  public  cares  to  follow  her. 
And  so  with  infinite  patience  she  stitches 
out  in  brilliantly  colored  wools  rhapsodies  on 
the  themes  of  mating,  motherhood,  the  spring- 
time earth,  the  sea — the  great  primal  subjects 
which  engage  her  equally  whether  she  works 
with  her  brush,  her  needle  or  her  wood- 
carver's  gouge.  The  legend  is  that  the 
Zorachs  at  an  earlier  time  found  they  needed 
an  embroidered  pillow  to  complete  a  scheme 
of  studio  decoration.  So,  in  a  way  that  the 
Zorachs  have,  they  sat  down  and  made  an 
embroidered  pillow,  following  their  artists' 
intuitions  and  inventing  a  technique  where 
they  did  not  have  one  to  follow.  Since  then 
Marguerite  Zorach  has  brought  her  handling 
of  the  medium  to  ever  finer  perfection,  though 


A    bird's-eye   view   of   Manhattan   Island,  from 
the  Battery  to   the  Zoo 


it  is  one  that  seems  from  the  very  nature  of 
things  to  suit  her  personality.  Her  large  em- 
broidered pieces,  produced  through  a  period 
of  years,  are  of  exactly  the  same  seriousness 
as  her  painted  work,  and  take  rank  with  the 
best  that  has  been  produced  in  modern  art  in 
this  country. 

Thoroughly  typical  of  the  Zorach  em- 
broideries are  the  "Indian  Wedding"  and  the 
"Homestead,"  both  reproduced  upon  this 
page.  The  one  lends  itself  obviously  to 
decorative  treatment  in  brilliant  color,  and 
the  other  is  spun  from  the  realm  of  the 
artist's  imagination  more  completely,  being  an 
interesting  example  of  the  exotic  quality  and 
coloring  these  artists  contribute  to  the  most 
homely  subjects.  The  large  New  York  City 
piece  is  perhaps  the  most  astounding  per- 
formance in  modern  American  embroidery, 
but  ranks  high  with  other  interpretations 
of  its  subject  in  whatsoever  medium.  It  is 
doubful  whether  any  one  of  the  artists  who 
have  tried  to  render  in  one  single  com- 
position something  of  the  spirit  of  New 
York  City  has  succeeded  half  so  well  as  has 
Marguerite  Zorach  in  this  glorified  sampler 
of  hers  with  its  interweaving  of  motifs 
taken  from  East  side  and  West  side  and 
all  around  the  town.  Here  is  Manhattan 
with  its  waters  and  waves  which  surround 
it,  the  Battery,  Broadway,  Brooklyn 
Bridge,  the  East  side  with  its  tenements,  a 
bank,  he  inside  of  a  theatre,  a  Greenwich 
Village  studio — triangle  and  all — the  Pub- 
lic Library,  Fifth  Avenue,  Central  Park 
with  its  promenaders  on  foot  and  on  horse, 
the  Zoo.  So  on  and  on,  up  the  crowded 
island  to  the  Bronx  itself.  Infinite  com- 
plexity is  suggested  by  the  interlocking 
forms  and  in  the  detail  of  the  various  bits, 
all  amusingly  worked  in  stitches  of  wool. 

It  would  seem  that  the  Zorachs  had  set 
for  themselves  a  high  standard  of  achieve- 
ment in  a  distinctly  new  field,  an  art  mid- 
way between  painting  and  tapestry.  And 
the  charm  of  their  quaint  embroideries  lies 
not  so  much  in  their  purely  pictorial  qual- 
ities as  in  their  appeal  through  design  and 
color  to  the  imagination.  Indeed,  some  of 
the  products  of  these  deft  fingers,  are 
worthy  wall  space  for  their  sheer  artistic 
merit. 
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IMPORTANT 

Since  October  1,  1921, 
on  the  selvage  of  each 
yard  of  KAPOCK  has 
appeared  the  new  pat- 
ented tape  on  which 
is  printed  the  name 
KAPOCK  as  a  protec- 
tion to  the  honest  dealer 
as  well  as  the  public 
who  want  KAPOCK 
Decorative  Fabrics. 


BEAUTY,  distinction  —  the  evidence  of  perfect  taste — these 
are  the  hall  marks  of  the  silky  Kapock  Fabrics  which  are 
used  wherever  these  qualities  are  desired,  with  the  cer- 
tainty that  neither  sun  nor  water  can  rob  them  of  their  pristine 
loveliness  and  charm.  Consult  your  dealer  or  decorator  about 
this  ideal  and  economic  fabric  for  window  and  bed  draperies, 
lamp  shades,  art  novelties  and  all  interior  decorations. 


Send  6c 
BOOK 


tamps  lor  KAPOCK  SKETCH 
uu  fully     illustrated     in     colors. 


NATION-WIDE 
ADVERTISING 

Seven  million  worth- 
while homes  get  the 
KAPOCK  message  of 
quality  and  economy 
through  advertisements 
like  this  in  the  following 
magazines  : 

Good  Housekeeping, 
Vogue,  McCalls, 
Woman's  Home 
Companion,  Pictorial 
Review,  Harper's 
Bazaar,  House  & 
Qarden,  Arts  & 
Decoration,  Toum  & 
Country,  and  Delin- 
eator. 

Think  of  the  KAPOCK 
business  created  by  this 
advertising  right  in  your 
own  vicinity. 


Decorative   F^toric^ 

"LONG     LIFE     COLORS'* 
<      Genuine  KAPOCK  Has  Name  on  Selvage 

A.  1  HEO.  ABBOTT  &  CO.    deft,  v.     Philadelphia,  Pa. 
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An  American  body  by  Brewster 
on  the  English  Lancaster  chassis 


This    type    is    becoming    familiar 
as    the    enclosed    town    runabout 


Tendencies  of  Motor-Car  Design  in  1923 

Recent  Displays  Indicate  a  Liberal  Art  Trend  in  the  Automotive  Industry 
By  WILLIAM  CARL  CHAPMAN 


ANUARY  always  gives  the 
motorist  a  fairly  definite  idea 
of  the  trend  in  motor  car  de- 
sign for  the  year.  If  the  manu- 
facturer has  anything  excep- 
tionally good  to  exhibit  he 
does  it  either  at  the  National  Show  or  the 
Salon,  and  from  the  recent  displays  one  is  en- 
couraged to  believe  that  the  automotive  in- 
dustry has  developed  something  approaching  a 
liberal  art — automobile  body  design. 

Until  very  recently  this  country  has  pro- 
duced only  skilled  artisans  in  this  respect,  grad- 
uates of  the  coach  builder's  trade,  but  today 
the  new  profession  requires  more  than  a  cabi- 
net-maker's skill.  The  body  designer  must 
have  some  knowledge  of  automotive  and  trans- 
portation engineering.  He  must  be  a  drafts- 
man. He  must  know  fabrics,  fittings,  and 
color  harmony.  The  inherent  taste  of  the  de- 
signer stamps  him  either  as  an  artist  or  a  mere 
craftsman.  You  have  probably  noticed  that 
the  profession  is  not  overcrowded. 

Until  quite  recently  the  American  stock  car 
was  not  noted  for  its  beauty.  This  was  largely 
due  to  the  fact  that  the  engineer  who  designed 
the  chassis  considered  it  his  perquisite  to  design 
the  body  as  well.  This  is  as  logical  as  a  de- 
mand from  Messrs.  Hogan  and  Kelly,  con- 
tractors and  structural  steel  workers,  to  the 
effect  that  inasmuch  as  they  put  up  the  frame- 
work for  the  St.  Vitus  Hotel  they  were  en- 
titled to  design  its  interior. 

The  absence  of  art  in  body  design  was  so 
conspicuous  that  several  attempts  were  made 
by  well-meaning  people  to  raise  the  general 
standard.  For  the  most  part  the  results  were 
ghastly.     One  of  the  most  noteworthy  atroci- 


An    extreme    type    of    sport    car,    the    Peerless 

Sporting  Roadster,  designed  by   Le  Baron  and 

Demarest 

ties  was  perpetrated  by  an  interior  decorator 
of  some  standing.  His  idea  was  to  pattern 
the  interior  of  a  limousine  after  a  boudoir. 
The  trim  was  exquisitely  feminine  and  ex- 
quisitely easy  to  soil.  To  raise  or  lower 
the  tiny  silk  curtains  huge  silken  cords  of 
the  tensile  strength  of  an  elevator  cable 
were  attached.  A  veritable  laboratory  of 
enameled  cosmetic  containers  lined  the  sills. 
But  the  crowning  achievement  was  an  antique 
mirror  in  place  of  the  customary  partition  be- 
tween the  passengers  and  the  chauffeur.  This 
not  only  cut  off  every  vestige  of  the  front  view, 
but  forced  the  occupants  to  sit  and  stare  at 
close-up  reflections  during  the  entire  ride. 
While  the  tout  ensemble  was  "distinctively 
individual"  beyond  question,  it  is  to  the  credit 
of  the  so-called  discriminating  motorist  that 
for  once  she  actually  discriminated.      Fortu- 


nately this  era  of  uplift  i«  no  longer  necessary. 

One  of  the  greatest  drawbacks  to  really  ar- 
tistic coach  design  is  the  unfortunate  economic 
pressure  which  requires  that  the  car  be  sold 
within  a  relatively  short  time,  after  its  appear- 
ance. A  closed  car  cannot  be  stored  like  a  less 
bulky  object,  and  the  manufacturer  invariably 
insists  on  a  quick  delivery.  So  far  no  chair  or 
endowment  has  been  established  to  promote 
artistic  design  in  automotive  circles. 

It  is  not  difficult  to  satisfy  the  person  of 
taste.  Graceful  lines  and  a  harmonious  but 
unobstrusive  interior  are  usually  all  the  patron 
asks.  One  of  America's  foremost  body  en- 
gineers has  said  that  a  fine  car  should  be  like 
evening  clothes,  correct  but  not  conspicuous. 

Ornate  monograms,  screaming  color  schemes 
and  enameled  trimmings  that  fairly  shout 
"Look  at  me"  are  frequently  specified.  Some 
"artistes"  prefer  the  white  and  nickel  bath- 
room motif,  while  others  are  satisfied  with  the 
Parisian  millinery-box  effect.  Yes,  there  is 
plenty  of  work  for  the  body  designer  who  takes 
his  art  seriously. 

The  golfer's  influence  is  beginning  to  be  felt, 
likewise  prohibition.  Some  of  the  new  sport 
cars  have  cellarets,  ice  boxes  and  everything 
but  a  liquor  license  in  addition  to  parking  space 
for  golf  paraphernalia. 

Until  1914  Europe  led  America  by  several 
laps  in  coach  work  and  mechanical  design.  To- 
day the  situation  is  reversed.  France  is  where 
she  stood  when  the  war  broke  out,  except  that 
numerous  American  ideas  are  being  adopted, 
such  as  our  window-raising  mechanism  and  the 
soft  top  which  eliminates  "drumming."  Italy 
has  taken  to  quantity  production  and  is  special- 
{Continued  on  page  56) 


enclosed  drive  cabriolet.     Cream  and  black  body  with 
interior  upholstered  in  plain  Bedford  cord. 


Mr.  J.  Frank  De  Causse,  one  of  our  foremost  body  designers, 
responsible  for  this  new  five-passenger  Locomobile  sedan. 
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"I  have  a  kind  of  intuition  by  which  I 
know  what  will  best  fit  each  woman 
who  comes  to  me.  It  sounds  absurd,  on 
the  face  of  it;  it  is  what  everyone  says 
who  makes  clothes  or  hats.  But  I  have 
women  who  come  to  me  from  England, 
from  Cuba,  from  all  over  the  United 
States,  who  come  back  year  after  year, 
because  they  know  that  I  have  done  that 
for  them.  1  have  made  them  distin- 
guished for  being  well  dressed." 
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"Styles  change,  but  distinction  does  not 
change,  or  but  slowly.  Changes  in  the 
clothes  of  the  important  houses  are 
much  less  radical  than  changes  in  the 
clothes  of  the  boulevards.  A  woman 
who  has  found  a  type  of  costume  that 
fits  her,  that  becomes  her,  that  distin- 
guishes her — she  will  not  change  ab- 
ruptly for  another  style  merely  because 
some  far-off  unknown  dictator  issues  a 
new  edict  about  fashion." 


Drawn  by  Boye-Sorensen 


"Distinction  Changes  Slowly" 

An  Interview  with  Madame  Hague,  Head  of  the  House  of  Th\ 


HAT  is  she  like?"  you  are  go- 
ing to  ask  me,  I  suppose,  for 
every  woman  who  loves  beau- 
tiful things  is  just  a  little 
curious  about  the  woman  who 
makes  things  as  beautiful  as 
Thurn's.     "What  is  she  like?" 

Let  me  tell  you  what  she  said,  then  you  will 
know  more  truly  what  Madame  Hague  is  like. 

"Write,  first  of  all,  that  Thurn  makes 
clothes  for  ladies.  That  is  a  hackneved  vvOiJ 
I  know.  But  how  sV"""  I  puC  ft?  Our  collec- 
tions „_  always  notably  restrained.  While  our 
models  are  always  new  and  good,  they  are 
never  bizarre,  never  extreme,  but  always  ele- 
gant, aristocratic,  distinguished.  Our  clothes 
are  wearable. 

"That  is  why  so  many  American  women 
come  to  us,  I  think,  instead  of  going  to  Paris 
for  gowns." 

"Is  that  so?  Do  you  find  more  women  shop- 
ping here,  who  used  to  shop  in  Paris?" 

"Indeed,  yes.  They  send  me  wirelesses  on 
their  way  back  from  Europe,  for  an  appoint- 
ment to  see  me  about  new  clothes !  Does  that 
seem  strange  to  you  ?  Many  American  women 
find  it  hard  to  shop  with  satisfaction  in  Paris. 
The  Paris  collections  are  wonderful  to  see,  they 
are  brilliant,  full  of  beauty  and  inspiration. 

"But  they  will  often  be  whole  collections  of 
evening  gowns,  or  whole  groups  of  restaurant 
hats.  A  woman  would  have  to  view  every  col- 
lection, in  some  seasons  of  Paris,  in  order  to  as- 
semble a  well-rounded  wardrobe. 

"We  assemble  our  collection  from  our  inti- 
mate knowledge  of  the  needs  and  the  habits  of 
the  American  society  woman.  We  choose  and 
import  the  flower  of  the  French  collections,  and 
then  add  to  the  group  our  own  originations. 
We  think  of  a  woman's  whole  day — her 
tailleurs,  her  trotteur  hats,  her  daytime  frocks 
and    dance   frocks,    her   sport   clotlus,    dinner 


By  DOROTHY  COCKS 

gowns,  theatre  gowns,  everything!  A  woman 
can  come  to  us  and  know  that  she  will  find 
frocks  and  wraps  and  costumes  for  every  hour, 
and  all  in  the  same  spirit  of  simple  distinction 
that  marks  the  clothes  of  our  house." 

"Suppose  she  wanted  one  different,  startling 
dress,  would  you  make  it  for  her?"  I  asked. 

"They  trust  me,  most  of  them,  to  choose 
gowns  for  them.  They  trust  me  so  much, 
often,  that  they  are  afraid  to  go  elsewhere,  for 
fear  of  finding  themselves  in  a  gown  that  is  not 
rij  r~-  *hcm.  Their  friends  tell  them  that 
they  have  never  dressed  so  well  as  in  the  last 
season.  Their  husbands  compliment  them  on  a 
gown  they  have  bought  on  my  advice.  And 
after  that,  they  take  serious  thought  before  or- 
dering anything  of  a  different  sort.  I  think 
I  have  a  kind  of  intuition  by  which  I  know 
what  will  best  fit  each  woman  who  comes  to 
me.  It  sounds  absurd,  on  the  face  of  it;  it  is 
what  everyone  says  who  makes  clothes  or  hats. 
But  I  have  women  who  come  to  me  from  Eng- 
land, from  Cuba,  from  all  over  the  United 
States,  who  come  back  year  after  year,  because 
they  know  that  I  have  done  that  for  them.  I 
have  made  them  distinguished  for  being  well 
dressed." 

"Are  skirts  going  to  stay  long?"  I  had  to  ask. 

"Are  skirts  long?"  she  smiled  back.  "Skirts 
are  not  exaggeratedly  lengthened  in  the  best  col- 
lections, any  more  than  they  were  exaggeratedly 


short.  I  never  saw  skirts  as  short  or  as  long  in 
Paris  as  I  have  seen  them  on  the  streets  here. 
They  are  a  little  longer  this  year  than  last,  to 
be  sure,  but  not  very  long  among  the  women 
who  dress  well,  except  occasional  trains  on 
evening  gowns,  of  course. 

"Styles  change,  but  distinction  does  not 
change,  or  but  slowly.  Changes  in  the  clothes 
of  the  important  houses  are  much  less  radical 
than  changes  in  the  clothes  of  the  boulevards. 
A  woman  who  has  found  a  type  of  costume 
that  fits  her,  that  becomes  her,  that  dis- 
tinguishes her — she  will  not  change  abruptly 
for  another  style  merely  because  some  far-off 
unknown  dictator  issues  a  new  edict  about 
fashion." 

A  charming  little  anecdote  Madame  Hague 
told  me  of  her  own  childhood  and  the  early 
days  of  the  house  of  Thurn.  It  was  a  shop  of 
children's  clothes,  as  originally  founded  by  Ma- 
dame Hague's  mother. 

"And  when  I  came  home  from  school  at 
Christmas,  I  was  delighted  with  the  fascinating 
pieces  and  trimings  that  were  all  about  me. 
I  used  to  make  dolls'  hats,  and  to  my  great  joy, 
my  mother  let  me  show  them  in  the  shop.  If 
any  were  sold,  the  money  was  my  own. 

"Our  establishment  was  further  downtown, 
then,  in  the  fashionable  old  shopping  district  of 
Broadway.  And  near  us  was  Aitken's  old 
store.  One  day  I  came  home  crying,  because 
there  were  dolls'  hats  on  display  in  Aitken's 
windows !  You  see,  even  in  those  youthful  days 
I  could  not  tolerate  competition,"  she  twinkled. 

"But  my  mother  knew  Mr.  Aitken  and  took 
me  with  her  to  see  him.  And  she  told  him  with 
much  amusement  that  I  objected  to  his  inroads 
on  my  little  business.  So  the  splendid  gentle- 
man took  all  the  dolls'  hats  out  of  his  store  and 
gave  them  to  me  to  sell !" 
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An  Architect  Builds  His  Own  Home 


A  view  of  the  Thomas  house  from  the  garden — a  dramatic  grouping  of  ele- 
ments, the  house  and  terrace  and  the  giant  elm  tree,  with  greensward  fore- 
ground, all  appearing  to  grow  out  of  the  site.  The  lower  part  of  the 
birdhouse  is  for  peacocks,  the  rear  for  pheasants,  and  the  roof  is  a  dovecote. 


House  at  Hartsdale,  Westchester  County,  N.  Y.,  built  by  the 
architect,  Andrew  J.  Thomas,  for  himself.  The  above  view 
shows  part  of  the  garden  elevation  of  house  and  dining-room 
windows  and  rear  entrance  to  garage.  There  is  a  rustic  effect 
of  rough  textures  in  brick  and  native  ledgestone,  the  masonry 
thickly  parged  with  mortar,  through  which  the  stone  appears 
in  spots.  The  roof  is  shingled  in  varied  colors,  graded  from 
a  coppery  tone  at  ridges  to  a  gray  at  the  eaves.  The  sparing 
use  of  planting  makes  it  count  as  a  decoration  against  the  walls. 


The  front  entrance.  Here  is  a  simple  effect  successful  because 
of  the  combination  of  materials.  The  doorway  is  hand-sur- 
faced oak,  the  frame  carved  in  a  mediaeval  ornament,  the  door 
itself  of  oak  planks,  with  leaded  glass  opening,  and  having  a 
wrought    iron    grille    and    bosses. 


The  living-room,  with  vistas  into  entrance  hall  and  into  sun-room  on  main 

axis  of  the  garden.    An  effect  of  oak  beam  ceiling  with  floor,  furniture  and 

hangings  contrasted  against  simple  plaster  walls,  which  are  thumb-finished 

and  glazed  with  tints  of  oil  colors,  delicately  brushed  with  gold. 
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The  pattern  of  this  damask  originated  in  a  broche 
silk  designed  in  the  18th  Century  by  Philippe  de 
Lasalle  of  Lyons. 

The  golden  pheasant  motif  is  characteristic  of 
Lasalle's  art.  Birds,  flowers,  foliage  and  symbolic 
ornaments  were  almost  ever-present  in  his  works 
and  no  one  could  compose  them  more  beautifully. 

This  particular  design,  as  worked  out  in  damask, 
is  quite  remarkable  in  that  the  pattern  does  not 
repeat  itself  across  the  entire  width  of  50  inches — a 
technical  achievement  possible  on  few  looms  in  exis- 
tence. In  adapting  the  design  to  this  width,  the 
perfect  balance  and  harmony  of  line  of  the  original 
have  been  successfully  preserved. 


In  determining  patterns  for  damasks  and  brocades, 
Schumacher  designers  go  to  the  master  weavers  of 
past  centuries  for  their  inspiration.  In  addition  they 
create  exclusive  designs  and  weaves  reflecting  the 
tendencies  of  the  decorative  arts  today.  Many  of 
these  designs  are  woven  on  Schumacher's  own  looms 
by  the  most  skilled  weavers  procurable.  Schumacher's 
fabrics  may  be  seen  and  purchased  through  your  own 
decorator  or  upholsterer. 

F.  Schumacher  &  Co.,  Importers,  Manufacturers, 
Distributors  to  the  trade  only  of  Decorative  Drap- 
ery and  Upholstery  Fabrics.  60  West  40th  Street, 
New  York.  Offices  in  Boston,  Chicago,  and 
Philadelphia. 
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Dainty  Frocks  for  the  Palm  Beach  Event 


The  frocks  on  this  page  were 
primarily  designed  for  use  at 
the  Southern  winter  resorts. 
They  have  both  distinction  and 
simplicity   of  line. 


A  dainty  morning  frock  is  this 
French  voile  in  delicate  grass 
green.  It  is  all  hand-drawn  and 
plaited.  The  white  straw  hat 
has  a  green  facing. 


Models  by  courtesy  0]  the  Messrs.  Gliding 


A  linen  sports  frock  printed  in  exotic 
Oriental  design  and  coloring.  A  band  of 
henna  crepe  finishes  the  sleeves  and  hem. 


The  straight  lines  of  this  sports  frock  in- 
crease the  value  of  its  vivid  colors  which, 
however,  blend  delightfully  throughout. 
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WOMAN  of  taste  may  delight  in  the 
5£$  ruling  mode  of  the  moment  with  all 
of  its  eccentricities  of  cut  and  line  and  colour. 
She  will  wear  it  with  an  easy  grace;  she  will 
lend  it  the  cachet  of  distinction  as  it  will  lend 
her  piquancy  and  charm. 

Again,  her  likes  and  aversions  may  be  the 
outgrowth  of  an  old-world  point  of  view. 
Throughout  an  era  of  short  skirts  and  flam- 
boyant footgear,  for  example,  she  may  still 
cling  to  swathing  draperies  and  exquisitely  unob- 
trusive boots  and  shoes;  yet  she  will  follow  this 
impulse  with  so  fine  a  discrimination  that  at 
no  time  will  she  look  other  than  supremely 
and  undeniably  smart. 

Nor  can  it  be  forgotten  that  within  the  en- 
chanted circle  of  society  dwells  the  woman  of 
a  wayward  taste  in  dress.  She  insists  upon 
the  most  outre  of  fashions,  the  most  startling 
of  colour  schemes,  and  still  the  result  will  be 
a  joy  to  the  beholder  and  an  utter  vindica- 
tion of  her  own  amazing  fancy. 

Every  woman  of  taste,  be  that  taste  ultra 
modish,  smartly  reticent  or  daringly  bizarre, 
will  find  shoes  to  her  entire  liking  among  the 
custom  made  models  of  Henning. 
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Custom   Made 


Boot  Shop 
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FISH 


Architects  who  specify 
Fish  Brick 

Lewis  Allen  Abramson 

G.  Ajello 

George  Bagge  &  Sons 

Donn  Barber 

L.  L.  Beardsley 

Charles  E.  Birge 

George  &  Edward  Blum 

Shape  Beady  &  Peterkin 

Buchman  &  Kahn 

Coffin  &  Coffin 

George  W.  Conable 

Maurice  Courland 

Cross  &  Cross 

Mathew  DelGaudio 

Dennison  &  Hirons 

H.  G.  Emery 

Ewing  &  Allen 

Ewing  &  Chappell 

J*  M.  Felson 

Jacob  Fisher 

Alfred  Freeman 

Springstead  &  Goldhammer 

James  Riley  Gordon 

Julius  Gregory 

Griffin  &  Wyncoop 

Wm.  I.  Hohauser 

Arthur  C.  Holden 


The  Wellington  Memorial  House  for  Nurses 

of  the  Knickerbocker  Hospital 

John  Oakman,  Architect 
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Architects  who  specify 
Fish  Brick 

Paul  C.  Hunter 
Edger  L.  Kirby 
Thomas  Lamb 
Benjamin  W.  Levi  tan 
Guy  Lowell 

H.  Van  Buren  Magonigle 
Maynicke  &  Franke 
Moore  &  Lansiedel 
John  Oakman 
George  Fred  Pelham 
John  Russell  Pope 
George  B.  Post  &  Sons 
Rosmussan  &  Wayland 
Reilly  &  Hall 
Rossiter  &  Miller 
Rouse  &  Goldstone 
Schwartz  &  Gross 
Severance  &  Van  Alen 
Summerfield  &  Steckler 
W.  L.  Stoddart 
Sugarman  &  Hess 
Taylor  &  Levi 
Tooker  &  Marsh 
Townsend  Steinle  &  Haskell 
Franklin  B.  Ware 
Warren  &  Wetmore 
Wilder  &  White 
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A  Forecast  of  Style  and  Design  in  Shoes 

With  the  Palm  Beach  Season  at  Hand  the  Gallic  Models  Have  Been  Recreated  to  Meet  American  Taste 

By  JAMES  C.  PAPE 


HE  shoes  which  are 
displayed  each  sea- 
son by  foreign  boot- 
makers of  note  are 
an  indispensible  in- 
spiration to  every 
craftsman  in  leather.  Yantoni's 
elegantly  conservative  models,  the 
dashing  designs  and  novel  combina- 
tions of  fabric,  ornament  and  color 
shown  by  Hellstern,  Perugia's  dar- 
ing creations  (among  which  is  the 
hotly  disputed  and  ardently  ac- 
claimed walking  boot  a  la  Welling- 
ton with  its  buttonless,  wrinkling 
shank  and  military  cuff),  all  are 
imperatively  necessary  to  the  world 
of  fashion. 

But  the  American  world  of 
fashion  while  admiring,  at  the  same 
time  hesitates ;  fascinatingly  attrac- 
tive as  are  these  boots,  shoes  and 
sandals,  there  are  still  certain 
peculiarities  of  proportion,  of  bal- 
ance, of  feeling  in  general  which 
look  a  trifle  ominous  to  a  prospective 
American  wearer.  Can  her  foot, 
she  asks  herself,  adjust  itself  to  so 
short  a  toe,  so  compressed  an  arch, 
and  to  that  unusual  breadth  of  heel 
space?  She  concludes,  and  rightly, 
that  it  cannot. 

Happily  for  her  the  latter-day  A.merican 
boot-maker  has  solved  her  problem;  he  has 
translated  the  dash,  the  style,  the  peculiar 
charm  of  the  modern  French  shoe  into  a  very 
wearable  and  extremely  modish  Anglo-Ameri- 
can equivalent. 

With  the  Palm  Beach  event  in  view,  as 
well  as  the  Northern  season  in  town  and 
country  that  so  immediately  follows  it,  there 
have  been  rebuilt,  remodeled,  readorned  a 
number  of  sports  shoes  and  afternoon  pumps 


Posed  for  Arts  &  Decoration  by  Henning  Boot  Shop 
A    woman  of  reticent  tastes  finds  this   pump  of  black  patent  leather 
with    rounded    toe,   moderate   heel    and    oval   jet    buckle,    completely 
attractive  and  altogether  wearable. 


and  sandals  from  a  Gallic  into  a  distinctly 
American  form  and  expression.  Among  these 
in  a  sport  shoe  of  suede,  narrowly  strapped 
with  bands  of  perforated  leather,  which  I 
particularly  fancy.  The  low  French  heel  is 
covered  with  the  same  glazed  leather  that 
forms  the  banding — a  detail  of  striking  charm 
when  the  leather  is  of  contrasting  color  to  the 
suede  of  the  shoe  proper.  This  combination 
is  much  in  demand  already  in  white  suede 
with  tan  Russia  bandings,  and  in  white  suede 
with    white    reindeer,    and    again    in    the   de 


negre     suede     with     strappings     of 
matching  kid. 

Black  Russia  is  admirable  for 
sports  pumps.  I  have  made  it  into 
a  model  with  a  rounded  toe,  wing- 
tipped  with  black  patent  leather, 
adding  a  low  patent  leather  heel  and 
patent  heel  foxing,  as  well  as  a 
smartly  perforated  line  of  patent 
leather  around  the  top.  But  since 
this  application  of  contrasting 
leather  to  a  sports  shoe  has  a 
peculiar  smartness,  the  same  pump 
is  offered  in  a  variety  of  combina- 
tions of  leather  and  colors.  Many 
women  will  prefer  it  in  otter  suede, 
wing-tipped,  fox-heeled,  heeled  and 
strapped  with  matching  Russia, 
while  others  will  choose  gray  suede 
with  wing-tip,  heel  foxing  and  heel 
of  black  patent  leather.  Either  an 
oval  steel  buckle  or  a  black  ribbon 
bow  may  be  worn  at  the  instep  over 
the  two  eyelets  and  the  elastic  gor- 
ing which  lend  support  and  a  cer- 
tain well-defined  trimness  to  this 
smart  shoe. 

It  is  impossible  to  discourse  at 
length  on  shoes  without  touching  on 
the  stockings  which  may  be  ap- 
propriately worn  with  them.  Many 
women  of  discernment  are  constantly  telling 
me  that  they  could  never  contemplate  a  re- 
turn to  an  absolute  uniformity  of  hue  in  shoes 
and  hosiery,  and  I  can  assure  them  positively 
that  they  have  nothing  to  fear,  for  the  present, 
at  least.  Light-weight  woolen  stockings, 
finely  and  closely  woven,  will  be  the  supreme 
vogue  with  sports  shoes  at  the  Southern  re- 
sorts, and  later  in  the  season,  on  Northern 
country  club  verandahs.  They  come  in  white 
with  an  embroidered  self  clock,  in  putty  and 
{Continued  on  page  44) 


Oxblood  kid,  wing-tipped,  bound  and  heeled  with  black  patent 

leather,  will  be  much  in  demand  for  afternoon  wear  during  the 

Palm  Beach  season. 


Unity   of   effect   in   costume   is   achieved  by   combining   with   a 

brocaded  gown,  black  satin   slippers   with   tongue   and  heel  of 

harmonizing  brocade. 
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Above  is  shown  a  reproduction  of  a  modern  French  model,  in  itself 
an  English  adaptation  as  it  has  Jacobean  legs.  It  is  covered  with 
antique  red  velvet,  imported  from  Italy,  which  we  had  embroidered  for 
this  chair.  Beautiful  in  itself,  it  fits  into  any  decorative  scheme,  and 
illustrates  the  versatility  of  Notman  designs. 


EXACT  reproductions  of  the  world's  most 
beautiful  furniture,  supplemented  with 
combinations  of  what  is  best  in   furniture 
creation  adapted  to  meet  modern  needs  of  comfort 
as  well   as  beauty  and  distinction,  are  on  view  in 
our  galleries.     Here  you  will  find  the  groups,  or 
the  single  elusive  piece  of  furniture,  that  will  give 
you  the  particular  effect  of  beauty  you  desire.   The 
craftsmanship  is  worthy  of  the  design. 


All  prices  are  quoted,  and  sales  made 
through  Decorators  and  Dealers 


A  lamp  of  amber 
L,'/tiss.  imported  from 
Czecho- Slovakia, 

mounted  on  a  bronze 

foundation.  The 
shade  of  brocade 
has  a  heavy  mixed 
fringe. 


An  Italian  hexagon 
table  with  drawers, 
made  of  black  wal- 
nut, whose  design 
has  an  alluring  in- 
dividuality. 


A. H.  NOTMAN  &  COMPANY 


121-127   West  27th  STREET 
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in  gray,  with  self  or  contrasting  clocks,  and 
are  to  be  worn  with  white,  brown  or  black 
shoes,  as  well  as  with  shoes  in  two  contrasting 
colors.  Golf  with  its  more  vigorous  demands' 
calls  for  a  sturdier  quality  of  wool  known  as 
coating,  which  is  to  be  had  in  attractive 
heather  weaves — those  in  which  light  camel 
brown  is  the  dominating  note  being  the  most 
popular,  especially  if  clocked  with  dark 
brown. 

It  is  with  a  sense  of  elation  that  a  designer 
works  on  the  afternoon  pumps  and  sandals 
which  he  intends  to  project  at  the  beginning 
of  the  mid-winter  Southern  season.  Startling 
foibles  in  the  way  of  footwear  are  not  only 
accepted,  they  are  positively  invited  by  the 
voyagers  to  Florida  and  the  shoe  creator  gives 
the  rein  to  his  fancy  and  executes  a  pump 
with  a  vamp  of  scarlet  kid,  and  saddle  and 
high  French  heel  of  fuschia  glazed  leather — 
an  amazingly  piquant  climax,  this,  to  a  certain 
type  of  exotic  afternoon  costume. 

Less  startling,  but  no  less  smart,  is  the  same 
model  developed  in  oxblood  kid  with  saddle 
and  heel  of  black  patent  leather,  a  slightly 
extended  sole  outlined  in  black,  and  an  oval 
oxblood  buckle  narrowly  bound  in  black.  The 
woman  who  affects  a  black  cloth  or  black 
twill  coat-dress  of  ultra  modishness  with  the 
early  days  of  spring  will  seize  upon  this  shoe 
as  the  essential  accessory  of  her  costume. 

A  woman  of  reserved  standards  in  dress 
might  protest  that  colors  such  as  these  are 
outside  the  pale  of  good  taste.  Were  they 
made  up  in  an  extremely  short  vamped, 
broad-heeled,  cramped-arch  last  they  would, 
beyond  all  doubt,  be  impossible  to  a  wearer 
with  a  fastidious  point  of  view,  but  adjusted 
to  the  graceful  lines,  natural  arch  and  trim 
heel  of  an  American  foot,  they  are  without  a 
suggestion  of  vulgarity. 

Brown  patent  leather  is  the  season's  su- 
preme novelty,  and  it  is  impossible  to  imagine 
a  more  harmonious  color  and  texture  in  con- 
junction with  the  neutral  hued  and  semi- 
diaphanous  beiges,  cafe-au-laits  and  grays 
affected  during  warm  weather,  as  well  as 
with  vivid  and  delicate  blue  and  with  rose 
and  yellow  shades  and  tints.  A  strikingly 
Spanish  character  has  been  given  this  type 
by  molding  it  into  a  strapped  sandal  with  an 
almost  pointed  toe  and  a  decidedly 
Spanish  heel.  It  may  be  worn 
without  ornament  of  any  kind,  but 
if  the  wearer  prefers  a  touch  of 
elaboration,  then  a  tasseled  orna- 
ment of  bronzed  cut-steel  may  be 
slipped  on  over  the  pointed  tongue 
with  great  charm  of  effect. 

The  sharp,  upstanding  tongue 
of  this  brown  shoe  was  so  flatter- 
ingly becoming  to  the  instep  and 
ankle  that  the  experimentation 
was  carried  into  the  field  of  fabric, 
using  a  white  and  gold  brocade  of 
large  design  for  the  pointed 
tongue  and  high  French  heel. 
The  result  was  so  uniquely  at- 
tractive that  a  process  was  sought 
by  which  the  white  ground  of  the 
brocade  may  be  tinted  any  of  the 
paler  colors  without  dimming  the 
metallic  lustre  of  the  brocade. 
Needless  to  say  this  shoe  has  been 
developed  also  in  black  patent 
leather  as  well  as  in  black  satin, 
using  in  the  latter  instance  black 
satin  for  the  vamp  and  heel-foxing, 
and  a  brocade  of  gold  and  silver 
thread  on  a  ground  of  black  for 
the  sharp  diamond-shaped  tongue 
and  high  French  heel.  A  touch 
which  I  greatly  fancy  is  a  piping 
of   gold   kid  decoratively   running 


for  Arts  &  Decoration  by  Cammeyer 
This  black  suede  pump  with  its  smart  cross- 
bar panels   is   Cammeyer's   admirable   inter- 
pretation of  the  ornate  French  mode. 

about    the    top    and    tongue    of    this    model. 

Although  brown  patent  leather  claims  prec- 
edence as  a  novelty,  black  patent  leather  is 
by  no  means  eclipsed.  It  is  especially  good 
when  made  into  an  oxford  tie  having  no  more 
than  three  eyelets,  a  vamp  of  medium  length, 
a  moderately  rounded  toe  and  a  not  exag- 
gerated French  heel;  add  to  this  an  oval  jet 
buckle  and  the  ensemble  is  unimprovable.  It 
interests  me  greatly  as  a  designer  of  shoes  for 
smart  women  to  find  how  perenially  popular 
is  a  model  such  as  this  with  a  certain  propor- 
tion of  discriminating  clientele.  It  meets  pre- 
cisely the  needs  of  a  woman  who  is  modish, 
yet  who,  while  conceding  much  to  current 
fashions,  still  clings  to  the  traditions  of  a 
more  conservative  era. 

This  identical  type  of  woman  responds  with 


I'oscd  for  Arts  &  Decoration  by  Cammeyer 

The  straight  French   heel  of  this  black  suede  pump   makes  it 

practical  for  walking,  while  the  open  crossbar  panelling,  tip  and 

strapping  add  to  it  incalculable  charm. 


enthusiasm  to  an  evening  slipper  which  is  the 
latest  of  models — a  slipper  with  a  heel  of 
moderate  height  and  a  moderately  pointed 
toe.  It  is  of  silver  brocade,  or  of  gold,  and  its 
sole  adornment  is  a  series  of  five  open  eyelets 
placed  around  the  border  of  the  toe  vamp. 
She — this  woman  of  reserved  tastes — will 
doubtless  wear  it  over  a  matching  silver  stock- 
ing, but  a  modernistic  mondaine  will  see  other 
possibilities;  she  will  give  it  as  a  foil;  hose  of 
brilliant  rose,  flame  or  vivid  green  will  be  her 
choice,  the  gay  color  showing  through  the 
open  eyelets.  Quite  naturally,  the  color  of 
the  stockings  will  match  that  of  the  gown 
with  which  they  are  worn. 

Plain  silver  slippers  and  plain  gold  are 
often  ornamented  with  frilled  toe  fancies  of 
silver  or  gold  lace,  having  a  touch  of  color 
deftly  plaited  into  their  fan-shaped  folds ;  and 
again  the  stockings  worn  with  these  are  of 
brilliant  color.  1  know  of  no  more  pictur- 
esquely fascinating  type  of  slipper  than  this 
with  a  full-skirted  evening-gown,  for  showing 
as  these  gowns  invariably  do,  a  decided  up- 
ward sweep  of  the  skirts  border  at  the  ankle 
line  in  front,  the  high  slipper  ornament  is 
thrown  into  striking  relief. 

Although  by  no  means  an  evening  slipper, 
I  cannot  refrain  from  quoting  just  here  a 
pump  in  brown  leather  which  is  named  "Sil- 
houette" and  which  is  equally  attractive  when 
worn  in  conjunction  with  a  full-skirted  frock. 
(And,  surely,  every  astute  boot-maker  has 
noted  the  trend  towards  the  circular  skirt,  or 
straight  skirt  with  circular  side  panels,  for 
street  wear.)  The  pump  in  question  is  cut 
in  an  unbroken  sweep  from  heel-seam  to  heel- 
seam,  and  is  adjusted  to  the  toe  and  instep  by 
means  of  a  goring  of  elastic  concealed  by  an 
oval  leather  buckle.  The  heel  is  high  and  of 
the  variety  known  as  Spanish-French,  with  the 
support  thrown  well  back,  so  that  it  meets  the 
pedestrian's  needs.  It  is  impossible  to  give  an 
adequate  idea  in  a  written  description  of  the 
ineffable  jauntiness  of  this  shoe.  In  its  sim- 
plicity it  is  characteristically  American  and 
characteristically  tailored,  yet,  especially  in 
soft  brown  kid,  its  close  adjustment  to  the 
foot,  its  seamless  surface,  its  leather  buckle, 
give  it  a  decided  look  of  the  seventeenth 
century. 

This  model  will  be  made  in  the 
various  suede  hues  and  in  suede 
leather;  it  will  be  greatly  in  de- 
mand for  spring  cloth  and  twill 
costumes  as  it  will  be  later  in 
white  kid  and  suede  for  the  lighter 
frocks  of  summertime. 

It  is  a  happy  inspiration  on  the 
part  of  the  well-dressed  feminine 
public  to  ask  once  more  for  these 
sports  shoes  of  Anglo-Saxon  ex- 
pression, for  charming  and  coquet- 
tish as  the  French  fashions  in  foot- 
wear undeniably  are,  they  have 
their  definite  limitations.  Stereo- 
typed English  country  walking 
togs  have  an  appropriateness  and 
distinction  all  their  own,  and  al- 
though foreigners  once  protested 
with  justice  against  the  clumsy 
weight  of  Anglican  cross-country 
boots  and  shoes,  the  plaint  is  no 
longer  in  order;  the  two  makers 
now  most  in  favor  have  achieved 
practical  ties  and  brogues  Avhich 
are  still  not  a  drag  on  feet  and 
ankles. 

The  models  of  the  foreign  de- 
signers, the  foot  of  the  American 
woman — a  creator  of  shoes  could 
hardly  hope  for  two  more  fortu- 
nate inspirations. 
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THAT  the  Tea  Hour  in  the  Co- 
coanut  Grove  be  more  merry 
and  Dinner  neath  the  tropical  moon 
more  festive  —  the  costumes  of  the 
cultured  woman  should  be  marked 
by  that  undeniable  air  of  charm 
and  smartness  so  characteristic  of 
GlDDING  attire. 

Sports  Clothe*)— Luncheon  and  Tea  Time 
Frocks  —  Dinner  and  Dance  Gowns  — 
J^rapd—Hatd  and  Furs  assembled  for 
immediate  selection  or  made  to  in- 
dividual order  for  the  woman  who 
anticipates  traveling  South. 


*S« 


<P      .  Nf^FIFTH  AVE 
Zxtltiv      tfth  Street- 57th  Street 


NrtuTJorh 
PHILADELPHIA— CINCINNATI— WASHINGTOt 
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White  Studios 


LIBELLULE  or  "Dragon  Fly"  is  neatly  named,  for  it  is 
as  filmy  and  as  ecstatically  colored  as  the  scintillant  crea- 
ture that  inspired  it.  An  original  creation  of  Boue  Soeurs, 
of  blue  metal  cloth  and  silver  lace,  with  floral  embroidery 
in  pastel  colors. 


Ask  to  see  the  new  Boue  Soeurs  perfume,  QUAND 

LES  FLEl/RS  REVENT.     It  is  a  rare 

essence,  alluringly  exotic. 


BOUE  SOEURS 

9,  Rue  de  la  Paix  Paris 

NEW  YORK,  13  WEST  56th  ST. 

The    only    Rue    de    la    Paix     House    in    America 
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Our  Industrial   Art 

(Continued  from  page  15) 


the  curse  of  the  average,  which  so 
widely  afflicts  American  life,  be 
averted. 

The  practice  of  catering  to  ex- 
ternals and  quick  sales  has  com- 
mitted the  middleman  to  the  pol- 
icy of  "good  enough."  He  has 
obliged  the  manufacturer  to  turn 
out  stock  in  such  varieties  and 
numbers  of  items  as  to  overwhelm 
the  purchaser.  What  each  piece 
has  lacked  in  quality  the  dealer 
has  sought  to  make  up  in  variety. 
This  is  a  false  groundwork  and 
discerning  dealers  have  already 
come  to  that  conclusion.  It  is  not 
constructive.  Any  method  which 
does  not  contribute  in  a  construc- 
tive sense  to  the  advance  of  all 
concerned  is  bound  to  be  poor 
policy  in  the  long  run. 

Through  this  response  to  the 
supposed  public  demand,  as  ex- 
pressed to  him  by  the  middleman, 
the  manufacturer  has  been  com- 
pelled to  overstock  in  an  alarming 
degree.  Only  recently  some  fur- 
niture houses  carried  over  four 
thousand  active  "lines"  or  forms 
of  design,  but  had  at  the  same 
time  two  thousand  more  that 
were  practically  never  called  for. 
Many  manufacturers  would  ad- 
mit that  there  is  a  good  work- 
ing profit  on  a  very  small  per- 
centage of  the  "lines"  or  designs 
carried.  The  reason  is  obvious. 
The  false  demand  of  dealers  has 
not  always  been  backed  up  by  the 
facts  of  "consumer  demand."  The 
middleman  has  made  up  his  own 
demand  out  of  whole  cloth,  but 
supposedly  based  upon  public  re- 
quirements; in  the  guise  of  "what 
the  people  want"  he  has  foisted 
his  own  selections,  chosen  on  a 
business  basis  alone,  upon  a  public 
which  he  thought  he  was  pleasing 
in  this  devious  manner.  There 
the  manufacturer  who  has  his  own 
direct  outlet  to  the  public  has  a 
decided  advantage. 

All  of  the  well-known  seasons, 
vogues  and  fashions,  even  for  cer- 
tain colors  or  forms,  as  for  mid- 
night brown,  spinet  desks,  musical 
lamps  (called  light  music),  are 
artificially  nurtured  selling 
methods.  They  lack  the  solidity 
of  a  foundation  in  public  demand 
or  needs.  They  do  not  contribute 
to  the  growth  of  the  nation.  Do 
middlemen  owe  nothing  in  this 
direction? 

The"  factory  crowded  with  in- 
active lines,  "dead"  designs,  waste 
efforts  and  forlorn  hopes  should 
be  a  thing  of  the  past.  The  mid- 
dleman is  responsible  for  the  mul- 
tifarious lines  thus  prepared  and 
assigned  to  the  morgue  within  a 
few  months'  time.  Such  variety 
is  not  versatility  in  design ;  it  is 
chaos  and  debasement  of  taste. 

THE  dealer  may  for  a  limited 
space  of  time  be  in  the  saddle 
and  dispense  to  both  manufac- 
turers and  consumers  what  each 
shall  have  in  the  way  of  profits  or 


products,  but  he  cannot  forever 
delude  the  public  into  believing 
that  he  is  fully  equipped  for  his 
job  unless  the  facts  are  at  hand  to 
back  him  up.  The  facts  in  the 
case  are  nothing  more  than  the 
quality  and  the  taste  shown  in  his 
goods.  He  has  long  recognized 
the  quality  of  perfect  workman- 
ship; on  the  other  hand,  he  has 
not  yet,  as  a  class,  awakened  to 
the  demand  for  better  design, 
judged  as  design.  The  isolated 
exceptions  only  make  the  accusa- 
tion stronger. 

The  truth  remains  that  the 
dealer  has  had  a  great  opportunity 
to  express  public  feeling  in  the  in- 
dustrial arts  and  in  home  furnish- 
ings in  particular  and  that  he  has 
signally  failed  to  live  up  to  his 
responsibilities.  The  public  wants 
better  furnishings  and  the  public 
will  get  them.  The  public  does 
not  want  a  myriad  eye-confusing 
things;  the  public  does  not  want 
a  surfeit  of  vogues  and  styles  fol- 
lowing one  another  into  the  dis- 
card in  breathless  sequence.  And 
again,  the  public  does  want  quali- 
fied salesmen  and  an  adequate 
environment  for  showing  the 
product  sold. 

Not  a  few  among  the  buying 
public  will  testify  to  two  serious 
evils  in  the  selling  of  home  fur- 
nishings and  other  decorative  arts: 
the  mystic  value  of  foreign  labels 
and  the  general  tendency  to  "play 
down"  to  the  public.  There  is 
also  one  easily  remediable  condi- 
tion which  time  and  common 
sense  will  correct,  namely,  the  ig- 
norance of  'buyers"  in  the  matter 
of  design. 

rT^  HE  foreign  label,  a  supposed 
■*-  foreign  origin,  is  an  open 
sesame  to  certain  purses.  The 
French  origin  of  styles  in  cloth- 
ing, for  instance,  adds  a  fictitious 
value;  fictitious  for  two  reasons: 
first,  because,  with  certain  out- 
standing exceptions,  the  better  de- 
sign is  not  evident  at  all  in  most 
of  the  importations,  although  this 
would  not  reduce  their  commer- 
cial value  in  present  trade  condi- 
tions; second,  because  most  of  the 
so-called  French  designs  have  con- 
templated Paris  from  a  top-story 
workroom  in  a  Seventh  Avenue 
loft  building. 

So  it  is  in  other  fields,  antiques 
a  month  old,  silks  made  in  a  cer- 
tain great  city  and  sold  as  foreign 
in  the  same  city  a  few  blocks 
away.  To  a  great  extent  the  pub- 
lic wants  to  be  humbugged,  as  a 
famous  showman  said ;  some 
would  buy  things  with  a  foreign 
label  although  they' were  told  that 
the  label  was  a  fraud.  There  are 
cases  on  record  of  foreign  labels 
having  been  sold  by  the  hundred 
in  the  American  metropolis,  quite 
regardless  of  the  product  to  which 
they  were  ultimately  to  be  at- 
tached. It  is,  by  and  large,  a 
(Continued  on  page  49) 
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WEBER  ARTIST  COLORS 

The  Colors  the  Old  Masters  would  have  used  and  which  eminent 
contemporary  masters  of  today  are  using 


A  RTISTS  in  America  are  hearing  a  great  deal  today 
^"*-  about  what  foreign  manufacturers  are  not  putting 
into  their  colors.  We  frankly  tell  you  what  we  do 
put  into  our  colors  and  can,  therefore,  convince  you, 
without  argument,  that  they  are  pure,  and  will  live 
up  to  all  we  claim  for  them. 


"Treatise  on  The  Chemical  and  Physical  Properties  of  Artist 
Colors,  Oils,  Vehicles,  Mediums  and  Varnishes"  cheerfully 
sent  on  request  to  anyone  interested. 


F.  WEBER  CO. 

Pioneer  Artists  Colormen  and  Manufacturers 
of   Artist    Materials,    generally,    in    America 
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Treating  of  furnishing  from  the  most  inexpensively  equipped  cottage, 
bungalow  or  flat  to  the  smart  apartment  house  of  fair  dimensions; 
and  by  both  the  modern  non-period  and  period  methods.  All  grades 
of  expense  are  provided  for.  Complete  furnishing  of  a  number  of 
premises  is  indicated — color  schemes,  appropriate  walls,  furniture, 
textiles  and  accessories  being  suggested  for  each  room.  The  furniture 
illustrated  is  that  which  can  be  purchased  in  the  open  market.  An 
effective  plan  for  the  securing  of  unity  and  variety  in  colour  is 
presented  and  applied.  The  chapters  on  colour  and  form  alone  are 
worth  the   price  of  the  book. 
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Established  Over  Half  Century 

Annual  Reduction  Sale 
of  Manufactured  Furs 

at  Greatly  Reduced  Prices 


WE  INVITE  COMPARISON  OE  PRICE 
QUALITY  AND  WORKMANSHIP 


C.  C.  SHAYNE  &  CO, 

Importers  and  Manufacturers  of 

STRICTLY  RELIABLE  FURS 


120  West  42nd  Street 


New  York 
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Kent-Costikyan 

FOUNDED    1886 

485  FIFTH  AVENUE— SIXTH  FLOOR 
NEW  YORK 

Opposite  Public  Library 

IMPORTERS  OF  ORIENTAL  RUGS 
SEAMLESS  CARPETS  IN  SOLID  COLORS 
RUGS    WOVEN    TO     ORDER    IN    ORIENT 
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No.  11217.  Basket  filled  with 
flowers,  each  $0.75,  per  dozen 
$7.50. 

Our  Spring  Catalog  No.  11 

illustrated  in  colors  of  Arti- 
ficial Flowers,  Plants,  Trees, 
Vines,  Baskets,  etc.,  mailed 
free  for  the  asking. 


FRANK  NETSCHERT 

INC. 

61  Barclay  St.      New  York,  N.Y. 


Are  Ideas  in  Art  Taboo? 

(Continued  from  page  10) 


guised  in  technic;  otherwise  an 
exhibition  is  as  mechanical  as  a 
kaleidoscope.  It  must  encourage 
the  expression  of  inspiration  and 
ideas  in  the  field  of  conception  and 
thought ;  an  institute  of  architects 
could  not  expect  to  develop  lofty 
architecture  if  it  considered  skillful 
bricklaying  as  a  justifiable  standard 
by  which  to  measure  architecture 
or  admit  it  to  fellowship.  An 
academy  should  do  more :  it  should 
discourage  merely  skilled  crafts- 
manship that  is  devoid  of  every- 
thing else ;  it  should  do  this  not 
merely  as  a  sound  standard  of  art 
for  our  own  day  and  generation 
but  to  preserve  the  field  for  the 
growth  of  art  in  the  future ;  it 
should  do  this  lest  the  janitor- 
minded  or  the  academic  and  un- 
inspired technicians  should,  by 
the  mere  process  of  living  long 
enough,  come  to  the  succession  in 
the  academic  seats  of  authority. 

Does  all  this  mean  that  I  am 
for  the  so-called  story  picture? 
That  phrase  "just  a  story-picture" 
has  been  a  bugaboo  of  the  technic- 
f  or-technic-and-art-f  or-a  r  t '  s-s  a  k  e 
artists  for  years.  It  may  be  yet. 
At  its  worst  such  a  story-telling 
picture  is    merely    anecdotal — and 

I  the  Academy  clutters  its  walls 
every  year  with  such  trivialities, 
and  worse — and  in  its  highest  ex- 

I  pression  the  story-telling  picture 
touches  a  match  to  the  candle  of 
the  unlighted  imaginations  of  a 
whole  people.  What  is  allegory 
but  story-telling?  A  story-telling 
picture  is  simply  one  that  tells  its 
story,  that  gets  over  its  message; 
what  is  appalling  about  that?  If 
a  picture  has  no  message  it  has 
nothing  to  get  over — it  is  art  for 
art's  sake — a  dressed-up  manikin 
without  life.  All  great  music  is 
story-telling  music — music  that 
makes  plain  its  sentiment  and  stirs 
the    realms    of    imagination    and 


emotion  that  were  dormant  before. 
Without  a  fundamental  idea  based 
on  some  of  the  great  planes  of 
universal  consciousness — love,  life 
and  death,  or  its  equivalents  in  the 
field  of  art ;  sentiment,  beauty  and 
tragedy — art  becomes  as  mechani- 
cal as  one  of  the  robots  of  Capek, 
and  with  far  less  purpose.  Art  to 
be  great  must  have  some  story  to 
tell,  some  revelation  to  make  to 
the  human  mind  in  its  breadth  and 
not  be  merely  a  little  whispered 
scholasticism  among  a  few  clois- 
tered self-recognizing  aristocrats 
of  a  conventionalized  craftsman- 
ship. 

Both  the  art  of  music  and  the 
art  of  visible  expression  grow  from 
a  common  human  need.  They 
are  the  imponderables  in  the  hu- 
man consciousness,  but  they  are  as 
definite  as  the  desire  for  a  God. 
Like  a  God  they  justify  not  only 
one  Moses  but  many  Moses'.  The 
human  consciousness  cannot  in- 
terpret— often  it  is  not  even  articu- 
late over  its  own  desires  and 
needs;  it  is  an  unlighted  candle 
that  is  incapable  of  lighting  itself. 
It  is  the  function  of  the  artist  to 
light  it  vidth  the  inspiration  of  an 
idea,  to  bring  to  it  the  flaming 
revelation  of  some  thought,  the 
lofty  exaltation  of  some  ambition. 
True,  he  may  fail  and  he  may  not 
be  able  to  deliver  his  message  to 
Garcia.  But  only  the  lack  of 
effort  constitutes  a  failure. 

Yet  he  cannot  fail  completely. 

The  only  complete  failure,  as  an 
artist,  is  the  one  who  sits  down 
and  plays  complacently  with  art- 
for-art's-sake  and  whirls  con- 
tentedly, like  a  waltzing  mouse, 
always  within  the  orbit  of  a 
purposeless  technique. 

An  art  exhibition — even  though 
it  be  the  Academy — without  idea 
is  merely  an  agglomerated    robot. 


The  Painting  on  Our  Cover 


OF  the  many  charming  canvases 
of  Cecilia  Beaux  none  is  more 
compelling  in  its  quiet  beauty 
than  that  which  is  reproduced  on 
our  cover  this  month.  Known  as 
"A  Girl  in  White:  Ernestra," 
this  p'ortrait  ranks  among  master- 
ful character  delineations  with 
some  of  the  Whistler  canvases. 
The  comparison  is  not  excessive 
since  Miss  Beaux's  painting  sug- 
gests in  its  simplicity  of  handling 
that  of  the  great  American  who 
chose  to  live  abroad  and  whose 
genius  belongs  to  the  world. 

"A  Girl  in  White"  is  one  of  the 
treasures  of  the  Metropolitan 
Museum  of  Art.  It  presents  a 
type  of  the  spirituelle  young  wo- 
man in  a  quietly  sophisticated  en- 
vironment. It  has  the  beauty  of 
sound     drawing     and     restrained 


color  and,  we  fear,  it  represents  a 
type  which  no  longer  exists.  One 
cannot  imagine  the  subject  of  Miss 
Beaux's  brush  jazzing  her  way 
through  life,  nor  can  one  fancy  her 
grappling  with  the  world  in  an 
effort  to  wrest  from  it  a  liveli- 
hood. She  is  that  rare  creature 
the  "sheltered  lady,"  whose  path 
is  made  smooth  and  agreeable  in 
a  generation  that  has  completely 
vanished.  But  she  still  lives  in 
pigment  to  delight  those  who 
cling  to  the  old-fashioned  idea 
that  modesty  of  mein  is  a  quality 
inherent  in  the  woman  of  our 
period.  As  a  piece  of  brushwork 
the  portrait  is  superb ;  as  a  human 
document  the  canvas  will  grow 
more  valuable  with   the  flight  of 
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Our  Industrial  Art 
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curious   reflection   of  our  greatest 
I  business  weakness  described  by  the 
foreigner    as    America's     favorite 
indoor  sport,  dollar  chasing. 

'"Playing  down"  to  the  public  is 
another  easy  way  to  sell.  It  is,  in 
fact,  one  way  to  give  the  unedu- 
cated mass  "what  the  public 
wants."  Considered  impartially, 
it  is  neither  fair  nor  dignified.  It 
!  is  certainly  not  service,  the  one 
1  thing  stores  pride  themselves 
.  upon,  and  the  number  of  custom- 
ers permanently  satisfied  by  this 
method  decreases  from  year  to 
year.  No  doubt  the  education  of 
salespersons  in  the  matter  of  de- 
sign will  operate  to  reduce  this 
evil  in  the  process  of  getting  in- 
dustrial arts  to  the  people. 

Much  the  same  can  be  said  of 
the  omnipotent  "buyer,"  who  de- 
termines what  designs  shall  be 
carried  by  a  given  department  in 
the  store.  His  is  the  serious  task 
of  showing  that  he  wisely  spends 
the  store's  money.  The  designs 
he  selects  must  "move"  from  the 
salesroom  quickly  and  at  a  good 
margin  of  profit.  The  buyer  as 
he  exists  now  has  had  no  training 
in  design.  He  knows  certain  style 
earmarks  of  the  "periods" ;  he  has 
a  certain  vocabulary  of  trade 
jargon  to  cover  all  "artistic" 
emergencies.  But  he  does  not 
really  know  what  design  is  or 
must  be,  how  it  is  related  to  ma- 
terial and  execution,  how  it  has 
figured  in  the  past,  what  styles 
have  meant  to  their  makers,  what 
they  should  mean  to  us.  Had  his 
aptitudes  or  circumstances  been 
slightly  different  he  might  have 
become  a  buyer  of  neckwear, 
whereas  he  may  now  be  attached 
to  the  rug  department.  To  be 
sure  he  is  thoroughly  trained  in 
the  business  side;  he  has  probably 
grown  up  in  the  trade;  he  can 
diagnose  public  demand  a  year  in 
advance;  such  diagnosis  is  easy 
after  all,  for  the  patient  has  to  take 
the  medicine  and  pay  for  it,  too. 

Yet  all  of  these  are  not  fatal 
conditions;  they  are  being  im- 
proved from  day  to  day,  albeit  too 
slowly.  The  echo  of  Fifth  Ave- 
nue progress  takes  a  long  time  to 
get  to  Kokomo,  even  though  the 
first  automobile  was  driven  there 
(in  remote  1894). 

The  time  of  economy  is  not  yet 
over.  Economy  is  the  dealer's 
gain  in  the  long  run,  though  he 
must  for  the  time  being  sacrifice 
something  of  variety  in  stock. 
Economy  in  this  respect  means 
less  labor  and  lower  costs;  it 
means  longer  life  for  each  design 
put  out;  it  means  greater  uni- 
formity of  business,  for  stock 
would  move  in  more  definite  lines 
and  at  a  more  easily  manageable 
speed ;  it  means  that  fewer  pieces 
would  have  to  be  discontinued 
each  season,  consequently  lower- 
ing the  distribution  costs  because 
of  reduction  of  wholesale  buying 
risks.  To  all  of  this  should  be 
added      the     greater     satisfaction 


which  accrues  to  the  ultimate  con- 
sumer. 

T^HE  middleman  must  back  up 
■*-  the  manufacturer;  together 
they  can  insure  the  public  against 
poor  design.  This  happy  combina- 
tion based  upon  slow  but  steady 
progress  will  make  for  American- 
ism in  our  industrial  art.  It  will 
eliminate  superficiality.  It 
free  us  from  our  present  depen- 
dence upon  European  sources  for 
all  of  our  inspiration  and  over 
half  of  our  designs. 

Dealers  in  the  industrial  arts 
fields  have  a  long  road  to  travel. 
They  have  above  all  to  learn  that 
complacency  is  a  certain  sign  of 
stagnation.  Out  of  apathy  prog- 
ress has  never  come.  Out  of  the 
policy  of  "good  enough"  no  Amer- 
ican style  can  be  developed. 

It  should  be  the  boast  of  sellers 
in  industrial  arts  fields,  from 
metropolitan  department  store  to 
small  town  shop,  that  they  always 
keep  ahead  of  their  trade,  not  in 
fads  and  novelties,  not  in  latest 
importations,  not  only  in  technical 
knowledge  as  to  manufacture  and 
execution,  but  in  the  interpreta- 
tion of  taste  and  the  appreciation 
of  design.  This  is  no  idle  propa- 
ganda for  high-brow  knowledge  of 
art;  it  is  unyielding  fact.  The 
wise  men  among  the  distributors 
of  home  furnishings  today  are 
wondering  whence  they  will  ob- 
tain salesmen  qualified  to  display 
and  discuss  their  wares  on  an 
equal  footing  with  their  custom- 
ers; they  are  appointing  art  direc- 
tors and  in  other  ways  seeking  to 
emphasize  the  art  value  of  the 
store  to  the  public.  Trade  publi- 
cations give  much  space  to  articles 
on  display  and  on  methods  of 
profiting  by  "selling  points"  evi- 
dent in  the  design  of  products 
sold. 

In  New  York  many  "buyers," 
salespersons  and  store  executives 
attend  the  conferences  offered  in 
several  series  at  the  Metropolitan 
Museum  under  the  name  of  Study 
Hours  for  Practical  Workers. 
These  meetings  are  devoted  to 
various  aspects  of  design,  color, 
styles  of  art,  etc.,  and  include 
frank  criticism  and  study  of  ob- 
jects regularly  for  sale  in  the 
stores. 

To  these  middlemen  the  Ameri- 
can public  says:  know  your 
product;  know  the  relation  of  that 
product  to  others  with  which  it  is 
associated  in  the  home ;  know  that 
your  product  is  of  the  best  possible 
design,  fundamentally  correct  and 
inspirationally  successful ;  sacrifice 
numerous  mediocre  designs  to  a 
few  excellent  conceptions  that 
appeal  to  the  more  discerning 
trade;  eliminate  duplication  of 
effort  and  economize  on  materia 
by  favoring  good  things  only; 
and  frown  upon  will-o'-the-wisp 
vogues  and  count  upon  that  steady 
advance  which  makes  for  a  worth- 
while standard. 
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Carvalho  Bros. 

520  Madison  Avenue 

NEW  YORK 
A  beautiful  collection  of 

RARE  OLD   FABRICS 

just  arrived  from  Europe 


Business    Floors     for    rent    to    professionals, 

artists  or  the  decorating  trades.      North  light 

studio  and  all  modern  conveniences. 


The  Personal  Element  and  Architectural 
Style 

(Continued  from  page  27) 


that  do  not  exist.  Their  attention 
needs  to  be  directed  to  all  the 
manifold  varieties  from  the  days  of 
William  and  Mary  to  the  time 
of  Bulfinch  and  Mclntire,  or  the 
more  austere  designs  of  the  Graeco 
Roman  style — the  vigorous  lines, 
robust  contours,  bold  projections 
and  opulent  ornament  of  the  Res- 
toration-Queen Anne  period ;  the 
virile  urbanity  and  sturdy  breadth 
of  the  Early  and  Middle  Georgian 
school ;  the  delicate  refinement, 
attentuated  grace,  and  exuberant 
wealth  of  exquisite  Classic  detail 
in  the  Late  Georgian  mode;  and 
the  forceful,  simple  dominance  of 
the  Graeco-Roman  forms.  To  all 
the  whole  field  of  choice  lies  open. 

The  second  danger  is  that  not  a 
few,  being  content  with  a  limited 
outlook,  will  regard  the  Classic 
mode  in  general  as  a  wooden,  cut- 
and-dried  manner  of  expression, 
devoid  of  humanizing  flexibility 
and  precluding  all  the  nuances  of 
fresh  invention  that  impart  the 
trenchant  charm  of  individuality. 
Such  a  view,  of  course,  could  be 
entertained  only  by  those  imper- 
fectly acquainted  with  it  in  its 
many  varied  phases.  The  imper- 
fectly acquainted,  however,  though 
their  numbers  are  fortunately  de- 
creasing, are  still  in  the  majority. 
Hence  the  conception  is  too  com- 
mon— and  many  an  architect  is  no 
less  guilty  of  harboring  it  than 
are  hundreds  of  the  laity — that 
the  major  requirements  of  a  Clas- 
sic composition  are  complied  with 
when  a  rectangular  elevation  is 
designed,  perforated  with  a  cer- 
tain number  of  symmetrically  dis- 
posed penetrations  for  windows 
and  doors,  and  adorned  with  a 
sufficient  complement  of  more  or 
less  hackneyed  stock  details. 

The  only  cure  for  such  an  ut- 
terly false,  narrow  and  unworthy 
view  of  a  very  large  part  of  our 
architectural  heritage  is  to  be 
found  in  a  broader  and  more  sym- 
pathetic study  of  our  early  domes- 
tic possessions  in  the  Classic  mode. 
If  the  present  discussion  accom- 
plishes nought  else,  it  will  not 
have  been  in  vain  if  it  supplies 
some  measure  of  incentive  to  such 
further  study. 

TH  E  employment  of  the 
'  Classic  mode  does  unques- 
tionably impose  sundry  limitations 
and  restrictions,  it  is  true,  but  the 
history  of  human  endeavor,  no 
matter  in  what  field  of  activity, 
shows  that  the  acceptance  of  such 
conditions,  instead  of  proving  a 
source  of  weakness  and  impover- 
ishment by  putting  imagination 
into  a  strait-jacket,  has  really 
spurred  ingenuity,  encouraged  an 
orderly  individuality  and  mate- 
rially aided  in  producing  many  of 
the  greatest  masterpieces  of  art. 
To  take  an  illustration  from  a 
wholly      different      quarter,       the 


greatest  of  the  late  seventeenth 
and  eighteenth  century  French 
poets  and  dramatists  wrote  within 
the  restraints  of  a  rigid  Classic 
tradition.  To  some  of  an  incur- 
ably romantic  bias,  it  is  true,  their 
work  may  seem  arid  and  cramped 
from  their  close  adherence  to  the 
Unities,  but  unprejudiced  study 
will  reveal  not  only  consummate 
finish  of  form  and  perfection  of 
style,  but  the  evidence  of  strong 
individualities  as  well.  Just  so  it 
is  with  the  Classic  modes  of  archi- 
tecture. Observance  of  traditional 
conventions  has  not  deadened  ini- 
tiative nor  impoverished  inven- 
tion; rather  has  it  fostered  an 
endless  play  of  engaging  diversi- 
ties within  a  comprehensive  and 
ordered  unity,  evidences  of  vital  ; 
and  individual  originality,  but 
without  the  extravagances  and 
irrelevant  trivialities  of  license,  i 
For  our  proof  we  need  only  turn  \ 
an  observant  eye  to  the  great  body 
of  past  domestic  architecture  in 
the  Classic  mode. 

The  writer  holds  no  especial  | 
brief  for  the  present  employment 
of  the  Classic  manner  in  domestic 
architecture  to  the  exclusion  of  all 
other  modes.  What  he  does  urge 
most  strongly  is  a  thorough  and 
dispassionate  examination  of  the 
Classic  manner  from  the  best  ex- 
amples, both  past  and  present,  an 
understanding  appraisal  of  its  out- 
ward qualities  and  an  intelligent  * 
appreciation  of  its  underlying 
principles  and  spirit.  Ultimate 
individual  choice  must  be  deter- 
mined by  temperamental  prefer- 
ence, but  let  that  choice  be  dis- 
criminating and  intelligent.  In 
the  broad  field  of  American  do- 
mestic architecture,  with  manifold  | 
eclectic  tendencies  at  work  in  the 
general  public,  there  is  scope 
enough  for  all  styles,  but  let  these 
styles  be  chosen  with  due  refer- 
ence to  their  inherent  qualities  and 
to  the  factor  of  temperament,  a 
factor  too  often  ignored.  If  this 
last-named  factor  were  more  gen- 
erally heeded  by  both  architect 
and  client,  there  would  be  fewer 
misfits,  fewer  temperamental 
classicists  in  romantic  shells,  and 
vice  versa. 

The  Classic  manner  is  just  as 
vital  as  it  ever  was  and  affords 
just  as  much  scope  for  the  exer- 
cise of  living  originality.  The 
size  of  the  composition  has  noth- 
ing to  do  with  the  excellence  of 
the  style  manifested ;  the  Classic 
gem  may  be  either  large  or  small. 
Furthermore,  the  Classic  manner 
is  instinct  with  possibilities  for  the 
realization  of  comfort,  cheerful- 
ness and  elegance.  Last  of  all,  it 
is  thoroughly  adaptable  to  the 
most  modern  requirements,  as  may 
be  seen  by  a  careful  study  of  the 
work  of  competent  and  sympa- 
thetic modern  architects. 
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JADE  I 


FOR  three  thousand  years  its  beauty 
and  charm  have  held  human  beings 
in  its  ever  increasing  spell. 

From  the  large  collection  in  our  gallery  are 
pictured  a  large  necklace  of  exquisite  design 
in  carved  jade  and  gold,  a  unique  bracelet 
of  jade  and  gold  enamel,  earrings  of  round 
carved  jade  and  seed  pearls,  and  a  tassel  of 
jade  and  seed  pearls. 

The  earrings  and  the  tassel,  both  of  carved 
lapis  lazuli  and  seed  pearls  (on  the  right)  the 
larger  miniature  of  a  lady  in  a  gold  frame 
set  with  pearls  (R.  Cosway,  England,  1780) 
and  the  pair  of  miniatures  of  sisters  in  gold 
frames  (Andrew  Plimer,  England,  1780) 
merely   suggest    other    treasures    on    view. 

Rare  Chinese  Porcelains,  Old  English 
and  American  Silver,  Antique  Jewelry, 
Bronzes,   old   and    modern   Paintings. 

The  Clapp  &  Graham 
Company 

420    MADISON    AVENUE,    NEW    YORK 

(Between  48th  and  49th  Streets) 


VILLAS  of 

Florence  and  Tuscany 

By    HAROLD    DONALDSON    EBERLEIN 

Co-author  of  "The  Practical  Book  of  Interior  Decoration,"  etc.,  etc. 

MORE  THAN  300  ILLUSTRATIONS 


The  general  reader,  the  architect  and 
the  devotee  of  beauty  will  prize  and  study 
these  remarkable  illustrations,  with  their 
descriptions  and  comments,  for  they  are 
both  an  inspiration  in  design  and  are  pe- 
culiarly rich  in  fresh,  suggestive  value. 
No  commercial  photographer  or  paid  as- 
sistant could  possibly  have  taken  the 
more  than  three  hundred  views  that  are 
shown  here.  The  author  did  the  work 
himself  with  infinite  care  and  a  true 
artistic  perception.  Each  set  of  views  is 
accompanied  by  a  plot  or  plan,  or  both, 
of  the  villa  concerned. 


Published  by  J.  B.  Lippincott  Co.,  and  The  Architectural  Record 

Co.     Colored    frontispiece.     Handsome    binding. 

Quarto.    In  a  box,  §15.00. 

Send  for  the  fully  descriptive  and  fully  illustrated  circular 


The  Architectural  Record 

115   WEST  FORTIETH  ST.  ::  ::  NEW  YORK 


The  average  traveler  in  Tuscany  sees  only 
the  larger  and  more  celebrated  villas, 
and  little  dreams  of  the  many  delights 
hidden  behind  the  high  walls  that  line 
the  roads.  It  is  the  joy  of  these  as  well 
as  the  beauties  of  the  famous  places  that 
the  author  shares  with  the  reader. 
Twenty-three  villas  are  included,  ten  of 
which  have  previously  been  published  in 
The  Architectural  Record.  A  number  of 
those  not  so  published  are  by  Baldassare 
Peruzzl,  Michelozzi,  Giuliano  da  San- 
gallo,  Carlo  Fontana  and  others  of  note. 
This  volume  is  a  fascinating  work  in 
text,  illustration  and  manufacture,  hap- 
pily conceived  and  peculiarly  well  exe- 
cuted. 


Superb  William  and  Mary  Walnut  Secretary-Bookcase 
with  Mirror  Doors.  This  piece  is  in  its  original  condi- 
tion and  is  exquisite  in  coloring.  The  interior  is  fitted 
with  small  drawers,  pigeon  holes  and  several  interesting 
secret  compartments.     Width  2'  0".    Height  6'  2". 


One  of  the  many  delight- 
ful and  unusual  antiques  to 
be  found  in  our  galleries. 


Louis  L.  Allen 
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ARTS  &  DECORATION 

Exterior  Decoration" 

By  HELENA  RUBINSTEIN 


INCE  the  First 
Woman's  artless 
effort  at  personal 
adornment,  we 
a  v  e  learned  to 
realize  the  value 
of  "exterior  decoration."  The 
fig-leaf  was  not  suited  to  all  cli- 
matic conditions — the  limpid  pool 
once  frozen  or  snow-covered  no 
longer  afforded  a  mirror — the  cave 
gradually  became  a  hut  and  life 
moved  up  a  step. 

Woman's  duties  broadening, 
her  first  necessity  was  to  insure 
the  return  to  his  own  hearth  of 
her  lord  and  protector.  Quickly 
she  realized  that  his  home  instinct 
must  be  satisfied  by  her  household 
and  herself.  '  Warding  off  his  dis- 
satisfaction by  endeavor  to  en- 
hance her  charm  she  learned  to 
combine  simple  herbs  as.  well  for 
beauty  aids  as  for  treating  the 
sick. 

The  natives  of  Africa  who  are, 
perhaps,  as  little  advanced  to- 
wards civilization  as  any,  have 
various  compounds  used  by  medi- 
cine men  to  make  women  beauti- 
ful. Through  inordinate  bribes 
to  my  native  guide,  I  obtained 
many  of  these  "cosmetics,"  and 
found  that  they  resolved  them- 
selves into  three  classes.  One  was 
merely  coloring  matter — showing 
that  the  "bread-pills"  of  our  mod- 
ern medicos  are  not  original  with 
our  own  civilization.  The  second 
was  made  from  herbs  and  might 
quite  possibly  have  been  beneficial 
to  the  system.  The  third  was  of 
the  "dead  men's  bones"  order  and 
in  watching  its  compounding  I 
was  only  too  conscious  that  had  it 
been  known  that  a  forbidden  eye 
was  taking  in  all  the  gruesome  de- 
tails, why,  I  might  quite  well  have 
qualified  myself  as  its  essential  in- 
gredient. No  white  woman  has 
shared  my  distinction  of  having 
witnessed  these  rites.  I  trust,  for 
their  peace  of  mind  and  sleep  o' 
nights,  they  never  will. 

The  Egyptians  made  the  most 
exhaustive  researches  into  the  care 
and  preservation  of  the  skin. 
Their  success  in  arresting  the  de- 
composition of  its  tissues  as  evinced 
by  the  mummies  of  their  pre- 
Christian  era  kings  defies  modern 
science.  Just  as  the  secret  of 
mixing  of  paints  of  the  old  Italian 
painters  has  never  been  duplicated 
by  present-day  artists,  and  their 
mastery  of  color  remains  supreme, 
so  the  embalming  processes  of  the 
old  Egyptians  died  with  them. 

We  have  basis  for  the  belief  that 
the  actinic  rays  of  the  sun — no- 
ticed in  our  country  by  the  fre- 
quenters of  summer  Newport  or 
winter  Palm  Beach — were,  in 
Egypt,  counteracted  by  mask 
treatments.  Through  the  genera- 
tions, the  secret  of  these  mask 
treatments  has  been  handed  down 
from  mothers  to  their  daughters, 
and    by   them   to   their   daughters, 


and  so  on,  until  the  potent  blan-™ 
dishments  of  golden  coin  made  it 
mine — at  a  price! 

Someone  has  very  well  said  that 
morals  are  only  a  question  of 
Locality!  How  true  this  is  of 
Beauty!  The  nose-ring  as  a  prin- 
ciple of  beauty  is  out  of  favor  with 
us,  while,  strangely  enough,  the 
ear-ring  has  been  a  well-liked  in- 
heritance for  each  generation. 
The  ancient  Egyptians  painted 
their  eyes  with  a  long  green  line, 
and  believed  very  strongly  in  ap- 
plying to  the  eyes  mesd'empt, 
which  was  considered  to  have  the 
soothing  and  healing  properties  of 
kohl — which  is  still  used  by  East- 
ern peoples — where,  incidentally, 
ophthalmia  is  very  prevalent.  We 
have  changed  the  green  eye  shadow 
for  discreet  shades  of  brown  and 
black,  or,  for  artificial  light,  of 
blue. 

Advancing  through  the  Halls 
of  Time,  the  Persians  and  the 
Phoenicians  are  found  with  their 
ideals  of  Beauty  while  in  Latium 
was  being  founded  a  nation  whose 
rapid  growth  carried  its  people 
from  asceticism  and  poverty  to  un- 
bridled license  and  unparalleled 
opulence. 

Rome  was  not  built  in  a  day, 
nor  was  its  corruption  a  short 
matter.  Women  were  prominent 
in  the  home  and  in  the  state. 
Birth  and  Beauty  were  at  first  the 
two  requisites;  Birth  or  Beauty 
was  the  next  stage,  while  finally  £| 
Beauty  as  such  reigned  triumphant, 
and  gradually  became  connected 
with  the  corruption  of  politics,  the 
downfall  of  the  home  life,  and,  of 
course,  ultimately  was  the  reason 
for  the  decline  of  the  power  of  the 
Roman  Empire. 

Neighboring  Greece,  appalled 
by  such  practices  went  to  the  other 
extreme.  We  say  Grecian  of  pro- 
file— we  mean  a  pure  flowing  line 
with  no  irregularities.  Grecian 
Beauty  was,  perhaps,  cold,  but  it 
was  flawless.  The  artists  and 
sculptors  of  Greece  took  as  their 
fundamental  precept  "Nothing  to 
excess."  This  thought  should 
dominate  all  else  in  the  minds  of 
those  interested  in  Exterior  Deco- 
ration. "Nothing  to  Excess." 
We  may  Americanize  it,  being  a 
more  generous-hearted  nation  and 
say  "Enough  at  all  Times — but — 
Nothing  to  Excess."  Adhering  to 
this  principle  has  made  Grecian 
Art  standard  the  world  over,  for 
Beauty  in  Art.  Can  we  not  make 
American  Woman  standard  for 
Beauty  in  Femininity? 

We  now  find  Simplicity  and 
Chastity  going  to  the  excess  of  be- 
ing Asceticism.  Fearing  the  power 
of  beauty  and  revolting  against  it, 
the  Dark  Ages  contain  horrible  in- 
stances of  persecution  of  Beauty  as 
a  means  for  the  extermination  of 
witchcraft  and  crime.  Shoving  the 
clock  of  Eternity  forward  a  thou- 
(Continued  on  page  56) 
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'An  Outline  of  Civilization 


ELIE  FAURFS 

HISTORY  of  ART 

The  Development  of  Man 
As    Revealed    by    Art 


ANCIENT 
EGYPTIAN 
EMPIRE    (XXX 
to  XXV  Century 
B.C.)  The  seated 
scribe.    (Louvre). 


"The  headof  their 
statues  remains  a 
portrait." 


BETWEEN  twenty-five  and  thirty 
centuries  before  Christ  the  race  of 
man  had  produced  the  status  illustrated 
here.  As  a  portrait  of  a  man  of  those 
far  distant  times,  it  is  uncannily  alive, 
as  if  suddenly  he  might  speak  and  tell 
the  story  of  the  aspiration  of  men  as  he 
knew  them,  of  the  beauty  and  truth  they 
sought,  and  of  how  far  they  fell  short  of 
it.  Elie  Faure  has  written  the  story  of 
all  people  of  all  times  in  their  quest  for 
beauty  and  truth.  It  is  a  story  of  man- 
kind's inspirations  and  aspirations,  of 
his  images  and  his  longings  —  the  true 
and  dramatic  story  of  man  as  an 
immortal. 


HE  achieves  a  result  that  is  almost 
sublime :  his  pages  leap  with  images 
as  vivid  and  sharp  as  a  mediaeval  illum- 
ination, and  one  sweeps  along  upon  a  wave 
of  metaphoric  interpretation  which  crests 
again  and  again  into  foam  without  ever 
breaking.  Out  of  a  deep  knowledge,  this 
poetic  method  of  interpretation  carries 
over  to  the  reader  a  sense  of  the  forms 
that  are  being  described,  and  gives  him  a 
real  feeling  of  their  reason  for  existence.  . .  . 
By  all  odds  one  of  the  most  important 
and  interesting  books  that  have  appeared 
during  the  last  generation.  It  is  the 
monument  to  a  splendid  passion  and  a 
prodigious  industry  which  cannot  help 
heartening  and  stirring  every  mind  that 
comes  into  contact  with  it." 

— Lewis  Mumford,  The  New  Republic. 


CHARTRES 
(XII  to  XIII 
Centuries). 
Transept  of  the 
cathedral. 


"The  cathedral 
was  born  with  the 
communes,  grew 
during  their  time 
of  maturity,  cov- 
ered itself  with 
statues  and  stain- 
ed glass,  and  then 
languished  and 
ceased  to  grow 
when  they  declin- 
ed and  died." 


At  your  booksellers  or  direct  from  the  publishers.     Write  for  illustrated  descriptive  pamphlet 


Volume   1    "Ancient    Art"    $6.oo,    Volume    11    "Mediaeval    Art"    $7.50. 
In  preparation  Volume  III  "Renaissance  Art"  and  Volume  IV  "Modern  Art." 
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ARTS  &  DECUti.ll  lu.x 


In    the    London    Salon    of    Elizabeth    Arde 


A  WINTER  WARNING 

H®     by  Elizabeth  Arden    ^S 

/^HAPPING  will  coarsen  your  skin  and  leave  an  ugly 
^  roughness  that  is  the  bane  of  beauty.  You  are  wintering 
in  the  north?  Then  your  skin  needs  protection  from  cold 
winds  that  parch  and  whip  its  fragile  loveliness.  You  are 
going  south?  Your  complexion  will  suffer  from  the  sudden 
change  to  relaxing  warmth  unless  you  guard  it  with  wise  care. 
At  this  trying  season  my  famous  Muscle-Strapping  and  Skin- 
Toning  Treatments  can  do  so  much  to  keep  your  skin  fresh 
and  vivid!  The  skillful  patting  stimulates  circulation  and 
strengthens  the  tissues  till  each  tiny  cell  faces  the  weather  con- 
fidently. My  new  Apres  L'Ete  Treatment  sends  you  forth 
with  new  whiteness  and  transparency  in  your  cheeks,  every 
faded  spot,  every  discoloration  gone !  Visit  my  Salon  and  let 
me  advise  you  on  the  care  of  your  skin. 

Or  write  me  about  yourself  and  I  will  send  you  personal 
advice  with  a  copy  of  my  book,  "The  Quest  of  the  Beau- 
tiful," which  describes  my  scientific  method.  And  I  will 
tell  you  where  you  can  buy  my  famous  Preparations  in 
your  own  city. 

Every  Skin  Needs  These  Preparations  in  Winter — 

VENETIAN  CLEANSING  CREAM— a  soft 
melting  .ream  that  dissolves  and  dis- 
ludKrs  all  impurities  in  Hie  pores.  Splen- 
did alter  exposure  to  cold.  Keeps  the  skin 
smooth  and  supple.     $1,   $2,   $3. 

VENETIAN-  MiDENA  SKIN  TONIC— use 
with  and  after  CleansiiiK  Cream  to  firm 
and  tone  the  skin  and  to  waken  its  life 
and  its  loveliness.  Cleansing  Cream  and 
Skin  Tonic  should  be  used  night  and 
morning  on  the  faee  and  neck,  instead  of 
soap  and  water,  particularly  in  winter. 
S-.e.    $2.    $3.75. 

VENETIAN  OKANCE  SKIN  FOOD— the 
best  deep  tissue  builder,  to  smooth  and 
round  a  thin,  aging  face.  Important  in 
winter  to  supply  the  natural  oils  which 
are  dried  by  cold,  and  to  keep  the  skin 
velvety,    smooth    and    supple.      $1,    $1.75. 


U'pa 


1  delightful 
vashing  the 
d   soft   and 


drv.    ask   fi>i    1   li  >  i     \i 

peclallj   tor  i        I  i 

VENETIAN  II  \\H  ( 
fragrant,  cream  p.  !.■  u 
hands.  Keeps  them  : 
while,  prevents  chapping.  $1. 
VENETIAN  MEI.E  LOTION— cooling  and 
soothing  lotion,  leaves  the  skin  soft 
and  blossomy,  prelects  the  complexion 
(prevents  sunburn  and  freckling).  The 
finest,    liquid    powder.      Naturelle,    While. 

Pel      $1.50.   $2.50. 
DOUBLE  O   HOY  COMPACT— smart,  flat. 
' venient.        .lust     enough     rouge     for     tile 

larger   Quantity    of    powder.      2   puffs,   big 
mirror       Bl le.    Medium,    Brunette.    $3 


Postage  paid  on  all  mail  orders  over  $10.     The  Venetian 
Preparations  may   be   bought  in  New   York  at 


Bonwit  Teller  &  Co. 
Lord  &  Taylor 
Stern  Brothers 


Altman  &  Co. 


Franklin  Simon  &  Co. 
John  Wanamaker 
Jay-Thorpe,  Inc. 


ELIZABETH  ARDEN 

673-A  FIFTH  AVENUE.  NEW  YORK 

London,  25  Old  Bond  Street  Paris,  255  Rue  St.  Honore 

Boston,  192  Boylston  Street  Detroit,  318  Boole  Building 

San  Francisco,  233  Grant  Atie.  Washington,   1147  Connecticut  Av 

Atlantic  City,  Ritj-Carlton  Hotel  ifr^M 

Newport  Southampton,  L.I.  Palm  Beach  ^-4$ 


The  Great  Operatic  Riddle 


{Continued  from  page  19) 


the  characters  were  not  singing  in 
some  foreign  tongue  he  would 
make  an  effort  to  catch  a  word  or 
two.  He  wonders  if  the  orches- 
tra likes  to  play.  The  usual 
assassinations  occur  and  the  visitor 
catches  his  boat. 

THE  same  individual  under  ob- 
servation on  a  Moussorgsky 
or  Korngold  evening  reveals  still 
less  enthusiasm.  After  the  first 
ten  minutes  of  concentration  he 
grows  very  restless  and  decides  to 
take  up  chess  or  philately.  No 
sooner  is  a  melody  begun  than  it 
is  lost,  which  the  subject  believes 
is  another  instance  of  the  sad 
fruitage  of  artistic  temperament. 
He  is  firm  in  his  conviction  that 
it  is  largely  affectation  and  that 
no  one  really  likes  such  rot.  The 
composer  must  pay  an  enormous 
sum  to  have  it  produced. 

The  European  likes  to  admit 
that  there  is  something  mildly 
barbarous  about  the  American  at 
opera,  whom  he  accuses  of  putting 
on  lugs  and  waiting  for  high 
notes.  The  American,  he  consid- 
ers, needs  to  be  told  that  grand 
opera  is  neither  a  fashion  show 
nor  a  bullfight.  Such  besetting 
sins  as  coming  in  late  and  ap- 
plauding before  arias  are  finished 
he  continues  to  denounce  with  un- 
concealed   contempt,    as   cause   for 


will    the, 
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denunciation    increases    with 

population.  It  may  be  Europe' 
fault  if  our  per  capita  culture  is 
less  comparable  than  ever  with 
that  of  ancient  Athens,  but  the 
blame  is  ours.  "Anyway,"  remark 
some  of  the  other  Wall  Street 
men,  "who  said  we  wanted 
opera?" 

In  an  era  of  self-hypnotism  and 
daily  dozens  it  is  conceivable  that 
man's  eternal  quest  for  enlighten- 
ment may  end  in  America  be- 
coming an  honestly  opera-loving 
nation. 

Whether  we  think  we  enjoy 
opera  or  do  not  enjoy  it,  we  are 
bidden  to  disregard  its  inherent 
frailties  and  shortcomings.  We 
need  not  ask  impudently:  Whose 
little  propaganda  are  you? 
Whether  it  comes  to  us  in  fulfill- 
ment of  the  demand  of  the  popu- 
lace, or  because  of  private  ambi- 
tion or  sheer  vanity,  or  because 
we  ought  to  have  it  and  be 
initiated  into  its  rosy  shrine,  or 
because  sweet  voices  must  be 
heard  at  large — it  need  not 
trouble  consciences  so  lately  Puri- 
tan. All  that  really  matters — is 
it  sufficiently  administering  to  our 
souls,  giving  us  a  fair  glimpse  of 
the  rewards  to  be  ours  when  the 
art  sense  finally  awakens  to  its 
fullest,  and  saving  our  talent  from 
a  cold  interment? 
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the  subject  is 
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A  special  feature  is  an  illustrated  chronological  key  of  19 
pages  with  113  illustrations  for  the  identification  of  period 
furniture  at  a  glance. 

250  ILLUSTRATIONS,  371    PAGES  OCTAVO 

This  is  a  practical  book  for  the  expert  as  well  as  the  novice.  It  treats 
of  furniture  of  the  English,  American  Colonial  and  Post  Colonial  and 
principal  French  periods.  The  different  articles  of  furniture  found  in 
common  use,  during  each  period  are  fully  described  and  illustrated. 
Dates,  reign,  wood  employed  are  given.  With  extra  chapters  on  ar- 
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Why  Do  We  Go  to 
the  Theatre? 

H\  do  we  go? 
Most  of  us  would 
be  puzzled  to  an- 
s  w  e  r  .  To  be 
amused,  says  the 
man  who  declares 
that  there  is  enough  misery  in  real 
life  without  being  made  wretched 
in  the  theatre,  and  will  then  spend 
a  thoroughly  happy  evening  at  a 
melodrama  full  of  tears  and 
murders,  without  being  willing  to 
-  miss  a  single  pang  or  a  single  tear. 
To  be  educated,  says  the  earnest 
!  student,  Avho  falls  asleep  when  the 
play  becomes  educational  instead 
of  dramatic.  To  get  away  from 
ourselves,  says  another,  perhaps 
nearer  to  the  truth,  who,  if  he 
gropes  still  further,  may  guess 
that  it  is  not  ourselves  that  we 
want  to  lose  but  rather  our  real 
selves  that  we  want  to  find,  when 
we  pass  to  that  serene  atmosphere 
which  allows  us  to  look  at  lite 
without  hurting  or  being  hurt  by 
it.  This  aesthetic  self-analysis 
should  lead  to  a  wider  conclusion. 
Whatever  the  opinions  of  the  in- 
dividual as  to  his  motives,  he  be- 
comes a  singularly  docile  creature 
when  once  he  has  taken  his  seat 
and  become  part  of  an  audience. 

Every  actor  knows  that  "the 
house"  is  not  many  persons  but 
one  personality,  and  even  that 
superior  being,  the  dramatic  critic, 
only  really  begins  to  exercise  his 
critical  faculty  when  the  curtain 
has  fallen  and  he  is  released  from 
t  the  spell.  Not  only  so,  but  the 
same  critic,  be  he  never  so  able 
and  never  so  sincere,  will  be  hard 
put  to  it  to  form  an  opinion  of  a 
play  at  a  rehearsal  where  there  is 
no  audience — that  same  play  of 
whose  qualities  he  will  be  so  sure, 
even  against  the  popular  verdict, 
when  once  he  has  sat  through  a 
public  performance.  Nor  is  the 
audience  the  same  personality 
every  night.  Different  audiences 
will  take  up  different  points.  One 
night  the  house  will  be  dead, 
another  responsive.  It  takes  few 
people  to  make  an  audience.  It  is 
difficult  to  say  how  few,  but  they 
must  be  people  of  varying  sym- 
pathies, and  if  this  condition  is 
present  the  minimum  can  be  re- 
duced. 

In  one  respect  the  public  of 
every  modern  country  is  like  that 
of  every  other.  In  no  theatre 
since  the  Greeks  has  the  taste  been 
really  controlled  by  men.  In  the 
theatre  of  today  it  is  women  who 
decide  what  plays  we  shall  go  to 
see.  It  is  for  women  that  the 
playwright  is  half-consciously  or 
quite  deliberately  setting  his  sails. 
Dare  one  ask  whether  that  is  why 
so  few  men  take  the  theatre 
seriously?  Certainly  one  may  say 
that  there  is  no  performance 
chiefly  devised  to  appeal  to  men. 
No,  after  all,  there  is  one — the 
Follies. 
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Carved  Oak  Court  Cupboard,  Circa   1640 


Messrs.  Stair  and  Andrew  specialize  in 
Authentic  specimens  of 
Old  English  Furniture 
Old  English  Silver,  etc. 

Regular  shipments  from  the  London  House. 


STATEMENT    OF   THE    OWNERSHIP,    MANAGE- 
\II\T.   CIRCULATION,  ETC.,  REQUIRED  BY 
THE  ACT  OF  CONGRESS  OF  AUG.  24,  1912. 
Of    Arts    &    Decoration,    published     monthly    at     New 
York,   N.   Y.,   for   Oct.   1,    1922. 

State    of    New   York,    County   of    New    York,    ss. 

Before  me,  a  Notary  Public  in  and  for  the  State  and 
county  aforesaid,  personally  appeared  Adam  Dingwall, 
who,  having  been  duly  sworn  according  to  law,  de- 
poses and  says  that  he  is  the  Business  Manager  of 
Arts  &  Decoration,  and  that  the  following  is,  to  the 
best  of  his  knowledge  and  belief,  a  true  statement  of 
the  ownership,  management,  etc.,  of  the  aforesaid  pub- 
lication for  the  date  shown  in  the  above  caption,  re- 
quired by  the  Act  of  August  24,  1912,  embodied  in 
section  443,  Postal  Laws  and  Regulations,  printed  on 
the    reverse  of  this  form,  to  wit: 

1.  That  the  names  and  addresses  of  the  publisher, 
editor,    managing    editor,    and    business    managers    are: 

Publisher — The  Joseph  A.  Judd  Publishing  Co.,  Inc., 
50  W.  47th  St.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Editor— Perriton  Maxwell,  50  W.  47th  St.,  New 
York,  N.  Y. 

Managing  Editor — None. 

Business  Manager— Adam  Dingwall,  50  W.  47th  St., 
New   York,   N.  Y. 

2.  That  the   owners   are: 

The  Joseph  A.  Judd  Publishing  Co.,  Inc.,  50  W.  47th 
St.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Jos.  A.  Judd,  Belle  Harbor,  N.  Y. 

Hartley  Davis,  50  W.  47th  St.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


Adam   Dingwall,   50  W.  47th   St.,   New  York,  N.  Y. 
Mrs.  M.  A.  Smith,  Belle  Harbor,  N.  Y. 
Mrs.   Jos.   A.  Judd,   Belle   Harbor,   N.  Y. 

3.  That  the  known  bondholders,  mortgagees,  and 
other  security  holders  owning  or  holding  1  per  cent 
or  more  of  total  amount  of  bonds,  mortgages,  or  other 
securities   are:     None. 

4.  That  the  two  paragraphs  next  above,  giving  the 
names  of  the  owners,  stockholders,  and  security  holders, 
if  any,  contain  not  only  the  list  of  stockholders  and 
security  holders  as  they  appear  upon  the  books  of  the 
company  but  also,  in  cases  where  the  stockholder  or 
security  holder  appears  upon  the  books  of  the  com- 
pany as  trustee  or  in  any  other  fiduciary  relation,  the 
name  of  the  person  or  corporation  for  whom  such  trus- 
tee is  acting,  is  given;  also  that  the  said  two  para- 
graphs contain  statements  embracing  affiants  full  knowl- 
edge and  belief  as  to  the  circumstances  and  conditions 
under  which  stockholders  and  security  holders  who  do 
not  appear  upon  the  books  of  the  company  as  trustees, 
hold  stock  and  securities  in  a  capacity  other  than  that 
of  a  bona  fide  owner;  and  this  affiant  has  no  reason  to 
believe  that  any  other  person,  association,  or  corpora- 
tion has  any  interest  direct  or  indiiect  in  the  said  stock, 
bonds,  or  other  securities  than   as   so   stated   by  him. 

ADAM  DINGWALL,  Business   Manager. 

Sworn  to  and   subscribed  before  me  this  30th  day  of 
September,  1922.       (Seal)     ALBERT  B.  BEELAND, 
Notary   Public,   New  York   County,   New   York   County   Qerk's 

Xo.  102.     New  York  Register's  No.  4195. 

(My  commission  expires  March  30,  1924.) 
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ARTS  &  DECORATION 
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IN  the  hospitable  days  of  old  New  York, 
Dean's  was  famous  among  gentle  folk 
for  its  Cakes,  Puddings  and  Sweets,  and 
through  84  continuous  years  of  busi- 
ness, the  succeeding  generations  fol- 
lowing family  tradition,  have  come  to 
Dean's  for  these  good  things  made 
from  the  unchanged  recipes  that  pleased 
their  mothers  and  grandmothers. 

628  FIFTH  AVENUE  NEW  YORK 

Established  in  1839 


YALE  SCHOOL  OF  THE  FINE  ARTS 

YALE  UNIVERSITY,  NEW  HAVEN,  CONN. 
DRAWING  AND  PAINTING— SCULPTURE— ARCHITECTURE 

COMPOSITION— ANATOMY— PERSPECTIVE— HISTORY  OF  ART 

The  Degree  of  Bachelor  of  Fine  Arts  (B.F.A)  is  awarded  for  ad- 
vanced work  of  distinction.  The  Winchester  Fellowship  for 
one  year's  study  of  art  in  Europe,  the  English  Scholarship  for 
study  of  art  and  travel  in  Europe  during  the  summer  vacation, 
and  School  Scholarships  are  awarded  annually. 
Illustrated  Catalogue  A. 
Address  G.  H.  LANGZETTEL,  Secretary 


Caricatures    That    Bite 


T^HE  story  of  the  artist  whose  work  has 
made  more  famous  men  and  women  squirm 
under  his  pencil  than  any  other  satirist  of  our 
time.  Some  of  his  caustic  drawings  and  an 
appreciation  of  his  art  will  be  a  feature  of  the 
February  Arts  &  Decoration.  Don't  miss  it ! 


Exterior  Decoration 

(Continued  from  page   52) 


sand  and  more  years,  we  find  the 
same  cycle  enacted  in  the  rise  of 
luxury  of  the  English  and  French 
courts,  and  the  stealing  away  to 
America  of  the  Pilgrims  where 
their  Puritanic  instincts  punished 
the  exhibition  of  beauty  in  women 
so  rigorously  that  little  caps  even 
were  adopted  to  conceal  the  hair. 

The  final  stage  has  been  the 
gradual  coming  out  of  the  use  of 
cosmetics  from  under  the  ban 
where  our  Puritan  instincts  had 
placed  it,  and  the  recognition  of 
Exterior  Decoration  as  a  science 
in  itself,  an  art  commendable  and 
justifiable  as  a  means  to  spreading 
the  Gospel  of  Beauty. 

I  beg  you  to  remember,  how- 
ever, that  these  United  States  ex- 
tended over  a  vaster  territory  than 
did  Greece — or  Rome.  The  cli- 
mate in  New  York  City  is  so  dif- 
ferent from  that  of  New  Orleans 
that  it  seems  ridiculous  to  call  my 
readers'  attention  to  it,  but  how 
few  of  us  realize  the  effect  of  this 
climatic  difference  upon  the 
foundation  of  all  beauty — the  skin. 

Sunburn,  arch-robber  of  the 
juices  which  are  the  skinfood  sup- 


plied us  by  Mother  Nature,  leaves 
even  the  oily  skin  so  enfeebled  that ' 
the  unseasonably  cold  winds  oc- 
curring sporadically  during  Au- 
tumn will  cause  it  to  crack  into 
countless  lines  and  wrinkles.  So 
the  skin  must  be  protected  against 
impoverishment  and  atmospheric 
conditions  must  be  discounted. 

I  have  frequently  to  warn  my 
migratory  patrons  that  their  month 
or  more  at  Palm  Beach  calls  for 
very  different  beauty  aids  than 
they  would  use  for  the  social 
season  of  New  York.  Chicago's 
wintry  winds  are  world-known  jj 
would  I  advise  the  same  protecting 
cream  for  one  of  its  residents  that 
I  would  recommend  someone  in 
Denver  to  use?     Decidedly,  no! 

All  this  must  be  considered  and 
the  analysis  of  the  skin  made, 
whether  it  be  dry  or  oily,  if  there 
are  lines  around  the  eyes  or  sag- 
ging muscles  to  brace  up.  With 
a  clear  knowledge  of  her  own  case 
any  American  woman  can  hope  to 
create  or  re-create  Beauty,  and  to 
make  of  herself  an  harmonious 
part  of  an  appreciative  world. 


Tendencies  of  Motor-Car  Design  in  1923 
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izing  on  small  cars  of  fine  quality. 
Germany  never  produced  a  hand- 
some car  and  is  still  holding  her 
own  in  this  respect.  England 
continues  to  put  comfort  first  and 
appearance  second  and  if  the  latter 
is  achieved  it  is  generally  as  much 
of  a  surprise  to  the  builder  as  to 
the  public. 

In  America  the  increasing  popu- 
larity of  the  closed  car  for  year- 
around  service  has  served  to  place 
a  number  of  excellent  closed  jobs 
at  moderate  prices  on  the  market. 
Some  of  the  cheaper  models  to  all 
appearances  rival  the  more  ex- 
pensive makes.  Unfortunately 
there  is  a  regretable  monotony  in 
design.  In  fact  there  are  at  least 
a  dozen  cars  that  cannot  be  dis- 
tinguished from  each  other  unless 
you  look  for  such  details  as  the 
hub  caps  and  name  plate.  There 
is  an  epidemic  of  maroon  and 
nickel  touring  cars  and  roadsters 
sweeping  the  country.  This  is  a 
good  sign  as  color  has  been  sup- 
pressed and  ignored  for  years. 

Qne  of  the  tendencies  of  design 
is  to  shorten  the  body  enough  to 
allow  a  trunk  rack  in  the  rear. 
Another  is  the  reappearance  of  the 
spare  tires  on  the  fenders.  Among 
open  cars  the  tops  are  much  lighter 
and  smarter,  with  exposed  wooden 
bows  and  a  tan  top  of  English 
burbank.  The  top  lining  is  fast 
disappearing,  probably  on  account 
of  its  bulk,  which  made  a  neatly 
folded  top  almost  impossible. 

The  increasing  number  of 
owner-drivers  is  an  encouraging 
sign,  though  why  a  man  or  woman 
should  surrender  the  real  pleasure 


of  driving  to  a  chauffeur,  except 
when  absolutely  necessary,  has  al- 
ways been  a  mystery.  The  result 
has  been  a  number  of  new  designs 
with  the  inside  drive  featured. 

That  the  small  car  is  daily 
growing  in  favor,  particularly 
among  women  who  drive,  is  most 
apparent.  This  increasing  popu- 
larity is  not  due  to  a  desire  for 
greater  economy,  as  in  Europe,  so 
much  as  for  convenience  in  han- 
dling. With  traffic  growing  heavier 
and  parking  space  at  a  premium 
the  small  car  owner  has  a  decided 
advantage  over  the  driver  of  a 
larger  one.  Fiat  has  brought  out 
several  diminutive  towrn  cars  on 
this  theory. 

Among  the  big  cars  the  Loco- 
mobile boasts  many  new  refine- 
ments and  its  coach  work  is  un- 
usually good.  The  magnetic  hand 
of  M.  Durant  has  apparently 
made  the  big  chassis  considerably 
livelier.  The  Lafayette  is  break- 
ing away  from  the  factory  body 
designs  and  is  at  last  getting 
bodies  in  keeping  with  its  mechan- 
ical excellence.  The  return  of  the 
Crane-Simplex  to  the  quality  field 
is  another  development,  though  it 
is  generally  understood  that  the 
car  will  be  just  the  same  as  when 
last  offered  the  public.  The  small 
Rolls  Royce,  for  which  motoi  en- 
thusiasts have  been  watching,  will 
not  be  made  or  offered  for  sale  in 
America,  according  to  reports. 
The  makers  feel  that  America  is 
not  educated  to  the  low-powered 
car.  Among  the  lighter  cars  the 
Packard  Single  Six  has  enjoyed 
amazing  popularity. 
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No  Higher  tribute 
could  be  paid  to  the 
high  value  of  this 
great  work  than  its 
use  in  America's 
greatest  educational 
institutions,    libraries, 


From  the  SPIRAL  NEBULAE  to  the  EINSTEIN  THEORY 


NEW 

THIRTY 

HANDSOME 

VOLUMES 


It  contains  a  concise  history  of  the 
World  War  ;  Latest  progress  in  wire- 
less telephony  ;  Latest  developments 
in  aeronautics ;  Latest  statistics  on 
finance,  population,  political  divisions, 
etc.,  etc. 


The  Encyclopedia 

AMERICANA 

88,000  Subjects,   10,000  Pictures,  300  Color  Plates,  Maps,  Diagrams, 

Statistical  Tables,   4,000  Signed  Articles,    24,000  Pages  of  Text,   Full 

Bibliographies,  Complete  Gazetteer,  Universal  Information 


NEW 

3  Bindings 
India  Paper 
Size  IVa  x  IOVa 

CONTRIBUTIONS,    TYPE 
MAPS,    ILLUSTRATIONS 


Authoritative  —  Comprehensive 

A  product  of  the  world's  highest  experts 
in  every  branch  of  information.  De- 
signed especially  for  American  readers, 
all  American  subjects  being  covered  by 
American  authorities,  and  more  thor- 
oughly than  has  ever  before  been  accom- 
plished  in  a   great   work  of  reference. 


The  ideal  and  necessary  reference 
work  for  professional  men,  busi- 
ness men  and  students. 

No  higher  tribute  could  be  paid  to  the 
high  value  of  this  great  work  than  its 
use  in  America's  leading  educational 
institutions,  libraries,  etc. 


Handsome  Prospectus  Free        ^  " 

The  coupon  below  brings  you  our         y 
handsome  illustrated  prospectus         * 

C    J  a  v  S      ENCYCLOPEDIA 

of  the  Americana.    You  are      /  amehicana 

under       no      obligation         '  corporation. 

whatever   in  sending        x  "  %S^S.  5fft 

for      this.        Clip       y.  '  Peoples    Gas    Building. 

and   mail  to-        / 
day.  S      sc 


Chicago,    111. 
send  me  free  of  charge  de- 
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"Any  Sketch  Looks  Better  on  Whatman" 

That's  the  opinion  of  every  artist  we  have  questioned,  whether 
or  not  he  uses  WHATMAN  regularly. 

It's  the  appearance  of  your  finished  work  which  makes  the 
purchaser  willing  to  pay  your  price. 

Because  WHATMAN  assures  a  uniformly  smooth,  hard  sur- 
face, however  many  your  erasures  —  colors  flow  on  it  more 
smoothly  and  evenly — since  the  finished  work  looks  better 
on  it  than  on  any  other  paper. 
Keep  on  hand  a  good  stock  of 


Genuine  Hand-Made  DRAWING  PAPERS 

Send  for  handy  sample  book  of  sizes,  surfaces  and  weights — 
free  to  artists,  architects  and  engineers. 

H.  REEVE  ANGEL    &  CO. 

7-11  Spruce  Street  Incorporated  New  York  City 


COMPETITION   for  LAMP    DESIGN 

Under  Auspices  of 
ART     ALLIANCE     OF    AMERICA 

For  Prizes  Offered  by 

DECORATIVE  ARTS  LEAGUE 
$300     S200     SIOO 


-and.  if  the  design  selected  for  production  proves  U 
further  prize  to  its  maker  of 

S400 


be  successful  for  the  purpose  intended, 


Three  additional  prizes  of  $100  each  may  be  awarded  for  meritorious  designs. 
Contest  closes  February  1st.  1923.  and  will  be  followed  by  an  exhibition. 
Results  will  be  announced  in  this  publication.     It  is  expected  that  the  design  selected  for 
production,  and  the  name  of  the  designer,  will  be  given  widespread  national  publicity. 
.     The  jury  will  be  appointed  by  the  ART  ALLIANCE  OF  AMERICA  and  the  DECORATIVE 

ARTS  LEAGUE.  

beauty;  of  maximum  utility;  of  universal  appeal 

for  Lamp  Standard  designers. 


who  has  designing  ability. 


This  is  an  excellent  opportunity  for  Shade  designers, 
as  well  as  for  designers  of  entire  lamps. 

It  costs  nothing  to  enter  the  contest.     It  is  open  to  every 
No  obligation  whatever  is  involved.  ,.      , 

There  are  important  reasons  why  any  one  who  is  interested  should  write  immediately  for 
the  competition   program. 

Lamp  De.ign  Competition  Committee  DECORATIVE    ARTS    LEAGUE 

Care  of  ART  ALLIANCE  OF  AMERICA 

Art  Center  Building,  65  East  56th  Street,  New  York 


On  a  Quality  Basis 


The  lowest  priced  Colours 
you  can  buy 

WINSOR  &  NEWTON'S 

Oil  and  Water  Colours 

Nearly  ioo  years  of  pre-eminence  has  set  a  standard 
for  the  whole  world — ask  the  artist  of  note. 

At  all  high  class  artist's  material  stores 
Catalog  A- 1  sent  on  request 


Trade 


-WINSORfNJWTON 

EvEri/th/nq  for-  the  Artist 

CEM    31  East  17 -St.  New  York 


s?. 


SHIRTMAKERS  AND  HABERDASHERS  U 


Men  who  appreciate  Artistic  Atmosphere  in  the 
Home  recognize  the  Importance  of  Personal  Ap' 
pearance  in  completing  the  Harmonious  Ensemble. 
We  call  particular  attention  to  our  Distinctive 
Shirtings,  Neckwear,  House  Robes,  Etc. 


512  FIFTH  AVENUE.  NEW  YORK 

AT   FORTY-THIRD  STREET 
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WALPOLE 


MlpoleT3rothers 

HOUSEHOLD   LINEN  SPECIALISTS,  ESTABLISHED   1766 

eyffifx#rt>.  con  35 g  St  ZVevr  Ofty-A 

Jtfso 387  "j3oyfstor\  Street,  ~Boston.,^{assacf(usetts 
LONDON,  DUBLIN  Factory:  Waringstown,  Ireland 


Announcement  of 

PRIZE  WINNERS 

in  the  competition  for 

r 


CLOCK 

CASE 
DESIGNS 


Interest  in  the  field  of  clock  case  design, 
which  has  been  almost  entirely  dormant  for 
generations,  has  been  awakened  to  an  unusual 
and  gratifying  extent  by  the  competition  insti- 
tuted in  September,  1922,  by  the  Cloister 
Clock  Corporation.  From  all  parts  of  the 
country  and  from  Canada  came  designs  re- 
vealing originality  of  thought  and  skill  in 
execution. 

After  careful  consideration,  the  jury  award, 
consisting  of  Mr.  Richard  F.  Bach,  Associate 
in  Industrial  Art,  Metropolitan  Museum  of 
Art,  New  York,  Mr.  Charles  Dana  Gibson, 
New  York,  Mr.  Albert  M.  Kohn,  of  the  firm 
ofTheodore  A.  Kohn  &  Son,  Jewellers,  321 
Fifth  Avenue,  New  York,  Mr.'  C.  Matlack 
Price,  Editor  and  Art  Critic,  New  York,  and 
Mr.  Russell  F.  Whitehead,  Secretary  of  the 
Architectural  League,  New  York,  made  the 
following  selection  of  prize  winners,  basing 
their  judgment  on  beauty,  originality  and 
practicality  of  the  design,  considered  as  a 
clock: 

CLASS  A 
First   prize,       $250.00 — E.    Stetson    Crawford,    The    Enclosure, 

Nutley,   N.    J. 
Second   prize,   $100.00 — George  P.  Parker,  350  High  St.,  New- 

buryport,  Mass. 
Third   prize,        $50.00 — Henry   A.    Goldsmith,    715   Fifth   Ave.. 

New  York  City. 

Honorable  Mentions 
H.    P.   Koeppe,   2222   Fairmount  Ave.,   Fort  Worth,  Texas. 
Marie   Derge,    2314  Etna  St.,    Berkeley,   Cal. 
Hermann  A.   L.   Behlen,   128  East  37th  St.,   New  York  City. 

CLASS  B 
First   prize,       $250.00 — Fred  A.  Vuillemenot,  1627  Ontario  St., 

Toledo,   O. 
Second   prize,    $100.00 — G.   Alessandrini,   904  Bates   St.,   Grand 

Rapids,  Mich. 
Third   prize,      $50.00 — Richard    Mueller,    800    East   173rd    St., 

New  York  City. 

Honorable  Mentions 
Frederick   L.    Gerhold,    2360   Auburn   Ave.,    Mt.    Auburn,   Cin- 
cinnati, O. 
A.   Reimherr,   159   Charles   St.,   Bridgeport,  Conn. 
'Henry  A.   Goldsmith,   715  Fifth  Avenue,   New  York  City. 

CLASS  C 
First    prize,       $250.00 — Ruth  Koch  Gerth,  1200  Second  Ave.,  S„ 

Minneapolis,   Minn. 
Second    prize,    $100.00— Ruth  Koch  Gerth,  1200  Second  Ave.,  S., 

Minneapolis,   Minn. 
Third  prize,      $50.00 — George  Lloyd   Barnum,   4637   West  End 

Ave.,    Chicago,   111. 

Honorable  Mentions 
F.  Cowles  Potter,  95  Hillendale  St.,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 
Edwin   Dickinan,   Y.  M.  C.  A.,  Riverside,  Cal. 
Frederick  L.  Gerhold,   2360  Auburn  Ave.,  Mount  Auburn,   Cin- 
cinnati,  O. 

Cloister  Clocks  embody  features  of  construc- 
tion and  control  which  we  believe  will  revolu- 
tionize the  clock  industry.  Their  practical 
efficiency  has  been  thoroughly  tested  and 
proved.  The  new  and  beautiful  casings,  to 
satisfy  every  taste  and  preference,  will  be  ready 
soon.  In  artistic  merit,  as  well  as  in  scientific 
and  mechanical  excellence,  Cloister  Clocks  will 
satisfy  the  most  exacting  requirements. 

THE  CLOISTER  CLOCK  CORPORATION 

BUFFALO,   N.Y. 
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And  a  Little  Book  Shall  Lead  Them 

By  BENJAMIN  DeCASSERES 

Mr.  De  Casseres  has  been  engaged  by  Arts  &   DECORATION   to   conduct  a 

regular  department  of  book  reviews.  We  congratulate  our  readers  and  our- 
selves upon  this  important  acquisition.  Mr.  De  Casseres.  who  has  been  asso- 
ciated with  the  New  York  Times,  the  New  York  Herald  and  the  New  York 
Sun  as  a  special  assayer  of  literary  ores,  is  distinguished  for  his  brilliant,  epi- 
grammatic style  and  his  forceful  integrity.  Subjoined  is  his  second  contribution 
to  the  Magazine. 


The  Face  of  the  Soul 

OUR  palm  is  the 
newspaper  of  your 
soul.  There  are 
head  -  lines,  heart- 
lines,  death  no- 
tices, marriage  an- 
nouncements, and  little  items  that 
often  contain  all  the  news  of  your 
ancestors  that  is  not  fit  to  print. 

I  became  interested  in  palmistry 
about  three  years  ago  when  my 
wife  after  an  examination  of  the 
criss-crosses  in  my  left  hand 
through  a  powerful  magnifier  told 
me  that  my  line  of  least  resistance 
was  very  great,  that  the  girdle  of 
Venus  had  slipped  on  to  the 
Mount  of  Apollo,  that  my  line  of 
intuition  had  shown  tremendous 
development  during  the  years,  that 
a  bar  leading  to  the  Plane  of  Mars 
showed  unending  strife  where  no 
quarter  would  be  given.  In  my 
right  hand  my  line  of  celebrity 
would  exfoliate  into  some  rare 
pickings  when  I  was  about  forty- 
some  years.  I  waited  until  forty- 
sum  (every  day,  in  every  wray,  I 
noticed  I  was  getting  more  and 
more  clippings  about  myself)  and 
found  that  my  line  of  celebrity 
certainly  has  a  special  despatch 
from  old  man  Kismet,  all  right. 
Publishers  began  to  run  after  me 
like  revenue  officers  after  a  bottle 
of  Scotch.  Since  then  I  have  be- 
come a  palmistry  "fan." 

I  do  not  believe  those  lines  in 
the  hands  are  accidental.  There 
is  nothing  accidental  in  nature. 
Everything  means  something. 
Why  not  the  lines  in  the  hand? 
It  is  all  very  simple.  If  the  face 
is  the  palm  of  the  mind,  the  hand 
may  very  well  be  the  face  of  the 
soul.  Destiny  must  express  itself. 
Nature  will  out.  Thus  the  faint 
outcroppings  showing  the  vast 
ledges  of  the  subconscious  that  lie 
buried  in  each  of  us.  Palm-read- 
ing is  not  a  fad.  It  is  a  science, 
as  Henri  Rem  demonstrates  in  his 
great  book,  "What  Your  Hand 
Reveals"  (translated  from  the 
French;  E.  P.  Dutton  &  Co.). 

M.  Rem  is  not  a  charlatan  or  a 
mystifier.  He  says  that  chirology 
is  not  an  occult  science;  there  is 
nothing  supernatural,  magical  or 
diabolical  about  chirology.  It  is 
not  a  branch  of  the  art  of  divina- 
tion, for  everybody  may  study  and 
understand    it,    and,    once    under- 


stood, it  is  possible  to  read  ami 
translate  the  signs  in  the  hands 
just  as  any  one  may  read  and 
translate  a  page  of  Greek,  Arabic 
or  Chinese.  "All  tricks,"  he  says, 
"should  be  left  to  street  fakirs  and 
to  fortune-tellers  and  to  those 
among  our  modern  pythonesses 
whose  only  object  is  to  trouble  the 
intelligence  in  order  to  exploit 
public  credulity  with  greater  ease." 
No  such  comprehensive,  simple 
and  complete  story  of  the  hand 
has  come  within  my  knowledge. 
The  illustrations  can  be  studied  by 
a  child.  There  is  no  ornament  in 
style,  no  propaganda.  It  is  a  plain 
exposition  of  facts.  It  is,  indeed, 
a  wonder-book,  as  in  every  book 
that  tells  us  something  about  this 
strange  world  we  live  in — for  the 
Earth  is  a  haunted  house  spinning 
fantastically  around  the  sun. 

"Up  Stream" 

THE  New  Romanticism  (Paul 
Elmore  More  and  Irving 
Babbitt,  on  guard!)  runs  to  con- 
fessions, memoirs,  recollections  and 
soul-gurglings  galore. 

Among  the  raft  of  these  books 
that  have  come  to  my  desk  I  just 
read  "Up  Stream,"  by  Ludwig 
Lewisohn  (Boni  &  Liveright). 
When  I  finished  I  felt  that  Mr. 
Lewisohn  was  a  male  Carol  Ken- 
nicott  whose  urge  to  culture  and 
social  righteousness  was  stifling  to 
death  in  the  Gopher  Prairie  of  the 
universe. 

A  German  whines  when  he's 
beaten  and  bullyrags  when  he 
wins.  It  is  a  national  character- 
istic. The  inference  (at  least  to 
me)  in  "Up  Stream"  is  that  Mr. 
Lewisohn  is  a  superman  of  some 
kind  that  the  world  will  not  listen 
to.  He  is  an  Americanized  Ger- 
man Jew  of  great  book-learning, 
very  little  wisdom,  and  absolutely 
no  sense  of  humor. 

His  battle  up-stream  is  a  battle 
that  every  man  of  individuality 
must  fight  against  codes,  conven- 
tions and  cant — that  every  man 
of  individuality  and  character  has 
fought  since  the  beginning  of  time. 
In  this  battle  strong  souls  do  not 
whimper.  They  fight.  Their 
weapons  are  satire,  ridicule  and 
invective.  Go  on  with  your  work 
— and  await  your  day.  If  it  do 
(Continued  on  next  page) 


LIKLY 


(LIKE  LY) 


Luggage 


GOING  A  WA  Y? 

Take  LIKLY  LUGGAGE. 
You  trill  always  fee)  proud  to 
claim  it  as  yours.  Abounding 
in  good  style,  rare  quality 
and  perfect  workmanship,  yet 
the  cheapest  in  the  long  run 
to  buy  — because  it  lasts. 
Sold  by  the  best  stores 
everywhere 

HENRY  LIKLY  &  CO. 

Rochester.  N.  Y.,  U.  S.  A. 


He  sure  the  luggage  you  buy 
hears  this  trademark.  It  identi- 
fies LIKLY  distinctive  quality. 
WRITE  Dept.  D  for  illustrated 
price  list  of  BAGS,  TRUNKS, 
CASES  and  PORTFOLIOS. 
The  ADRIATIC-Wardrobe 
Trunk  with  handsome,  blue  ker 
atol  lining.  Extra  deep,  stand- 
ard, and  steamer  sizes. 
The  CONFERENCE— Kit  Bag. 
80"  and  22"  Russet  Cowhide ;  20" 
and  28"  Dark  Brown  Cowhide. 
Silk  Serge  lined. 


'It  asks   no  favors  of  the  baggageman" 


SAMPLE  OFFER 

Write  for  full- 
length  free  samples 
of  "The  master 
drawing  pencil"  and 

of  Dixon's  "BEST" 
Colored  Pencils.  In 
their  field,  the 
"BEST"  Colored 
Pencils  hold  the 
same  position  of  su- 
premacy as  Dixon's 
Eldorado. 


TI-CON-DER-OGA 
Sounding  Waters," 
Stateliest  of  names 
Standing  solitary 

wilderness — 
A  sort  of  ghostly  guar 
Of  the  past. 


.HERE  is  but  one  master  draw- 
ing pencil.  Some  day  you  will 
try  it,  and  then,  forever  after,  one 
name  will  come  quickly  to  your 
mind  when  you  think  of  the  best 
pencil  you  have  ever  used.  And 
that  name  is — 


DIXON'S 


ELdoSdO 


Vie 


JOSEPH  DIXON  CRUCIBLE  COMPANY 

Pencil  Dept.  162-J,  Jersey  City,  N.  J. 

Canadian  Distributors: 

A.  R.  MacDougal]  &  Co..  Ltd.,  Toronto 
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(Continued  from  previous  page) 


not  come,  it  was  not  to  come. 
That's  the  game. 

There  is  m  this  book  of  social 
and  literary  indictment  nothing 
that  gives  me  a  single  glimpse  of 
genius  or  revelation.  It  is  a  tale 
of  uninteresting  family  matters, 
professors,  book  education,  seeking 
for  jobs,  troubles  during  the  war 
(war  is  war,  Monsieur  Lewisohn) 
and  his  sentimental  evocation  of  a 
"world  in  chaos"  (which  has  as 
familiar  a  sound  as  "The  British 
Empire  is  tottering,"  "This  is  the 
last  of  Tammany  Hall"  and 
"France  is  decaying"). 

I  verily  believe  that  Mr.  Lewi- 
sohn looked  upon  the  declaration 
of  war  of  the  United  States 
against  Germany  as  a  special  griev- 
ance. Why  shouldn't  this  country 
have  stayed  out  of  the  war  and 
made  America  safe  for  ,-Ludwig 
Lewisohn? — seems  about  the  gist 
of  his  plaint.  Then  he  senti- 
mentalizes over  a  few  silver  spoons 
he  had  to  pawn  when  hard  up  (his 
father  could  always  be  depended 
on  to  send  him  money  in  a  pinch), 
and  he  actually  pities  Shakespeare 
avenue,  in  the  Bronx!  Ach !  these 
insipid,  pewling,  sentimental  Ger- 
mans! The  trouble  with  Mr. 
Lewisohn  is  that  he  wouldn't  work. 

The  ambition  of  Mr.  Lewi- 
sohn's  life,  it  seems,  was  to  become 
a  college  professor.  I  believe  his 
academic  mind  would  have  eventu- 
ally placed  him  in  the  forefront 
of  the  most  useless  profession  in 
the  world.  But  a  man  who  pas- 
sionately aspires  to  be  a  college 
professor,  to  "teach" — well,  he  is 
born,  it  seems  to  me,  in  the  tribe 
of  the  philistines. 

What's   Your  Favorite  Utopia? 

"ll/fAN  works  with  his  feet  on 
•L'-l  the  ground  and  his  head  in 
the  air ;  and  the  history  of  what 
has  happened  on  earth — the  history 
of  cities  and  armies  and  of  all  the 
things  that  have  had  body  and 
form — is  only  one-half  the  Story 
of  Mankind." 

This  beautiful  sentence  occurs 
in  Lewis  Mumford's  "The  Story 
of  Utopias"  (Boni  &  Liveright). 
It  is  the  story  of  a  Robinson  Crusoe 
Man,  marooned  on  a  star,  seeking 
the  trail  of  footprints  that  lead  to 
the  other  stars.  But  he  does  not 
know  that  those  footprints  are  his 
own. 

In  a  manner,  as  Mr.  Mumford 
points  out,  Utopia  is  as  much  a 
fact  as  Europe  or  the  United 
States.  Utopia  is  a  dynamic  idea, 
an  ideal,  or  a  superstition.  As  a 
perpetual  belief  lodged  in  the  hu- 
man brain  it  has  had  power  to 
move  great  masses  of  men,  change 
the  course  of  history,  and  put  its 
stamp  on  social  and  intellectual 
progress.  Therefore  it  is  a  fact — 
although  Utopias  themselves  are 
chimeras. 

Many  years  ago  at  the  Empire 


Theatre,  Maude  Adams  while 
playing  Peter  Pan  used  to  rush 
down  to  the  footlights  every  night 
and  ask  the  audience  directly: 

"Do  you  believe  in  fairies?" 

We  all  used  to  shout,  "Yes!" 
We  all  believe  in  fairies  and  fairy 
stories — and  from  the  back  of  the 
darkened  auditorium  I  could  hear 
the  "yes!"  of  Plato,  Sir  Thomas 
More,  Bacon,  Campanella,  Eti- 
enne  Cabet,  Bellamy,  William 
Morris,  H.  G.  Wells,  W.  H. 
Hudson,  Shakespeare  and  Shelley. 
They,  too,  invented  fairylands 
which  they  called  Utopias  and 
beings  to  people  them. 

Mr.  Mumford's  fascinating 
book  starts  with  the  Republic  of 
Plato  and  tells  us  in  simple  terms 
the  history  of  every  dream  for  the 
redemption  of  man  down  to  the 
economic  and  social  Utopias  of  to- 
day. He  is  too  sane  to  be  caught 
by  any  of  them.  He  is  primarily 
a  story-teller,  a  man  who  wishes 
to  show  the  other  side  of  Van 
Loon's  book,  "The  Story  of  Man- 
kind." Indeed,  Mr.  Van  Loon 
writes  an  introduction  to  "The 
Story  of  Utopias."  He,  too,  be- 
lieves in  the  belief  of  the  "Never- 
Never  Land." 

But  what  a  satire  it  is  on  the 
world  we  live  in — that  we  must 
be  forever  inventing  new  ones  in 
order  to  bear  the  ills  of  this  one! 
Is  the  belief  in  Utopias  optimistic 
or  pessimistic?  The  idealist  will 
say  it  is  a  promise.  The  pessimist 
will  say  it  is  a  final  judgment  on 
life  as  we  are  compelled  to  live  it. 

Papini  the  Terrible 

GIOVANNI  PAPINI  is  the 
Peck's  Bad  Boy  of  European 
philosophy.  He  is  the  "Huck" 
Finn  of  Italy.  Never  a  six-month 
passes  but  Giovanni  doesn't  let  fly 
the  pots  at  some  one's  head.  He's 
an  egotist  and  a  romantic — God 
bless  'im!  He  has  dusted  the 
jackets  of  everybody — from 
Homer  to  Woodrow.  He  eats 
philosophers  alive.  He  crushes 
whole  social  systems  with  an  epi- 
gram (the  social  systems  never 
know  it).  He  contradicts  himself 
— just  like  Nature,  Walt  Whit- 
man and  women. 

Now,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  I'll 
call  your  attention  to  the  first 
page  of  "Four  and  Twenty 
Minds,"  his  latest  collection  of 
essays  (Thomas  Y.  Crowell  Com- 
pany). The  first  page  is  his  face. 
A  towsled  head,  battling  Italian. 
His  features  are  heavy  but  not  un- 
prepossessing. He  has  character. 
He  is  sensuous.  He  has  intellect. 
He  is  an  individual.  He  would 
probably  die  in  defending  the 
names  of  Nietzsche,  Whitman  or 
Da  Vinci,  but  would  not  walk 
around  the  corner  to  save  his  bank 
account. 
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MANTELPIECES 


■TODHUNTER] 


FIREPLACE 
EQUIPMENT 


HAND  WROUGHT  REPLICAS  OF  EARLY  ENGLISH  AND  COLONIAL  ORIGINALS 


FOOT 
SCRAPERS 

DOOR 
KNOCKERS 

BELL  PULLS 

BELLOWS 


Second  Annual  Sale 


D IGHT  NOW,  ^hen  the  Coming  of  Winter  makes  the  Open  Fire  with  its  Cheerful  Blaze  of  Logs  particularly  Alluring 
and   Important,   this  is  a   Rare  Opportunity  to  acquire  such   Pieces   as   the  Prominence  of   })our    Fireplace  Demands. 
Although  the  Sale  Continues  throughout  the  Month  of  January,  Early  Selections  would  be  Advisable. 

I    ARTHUR   TODHUNTEK-414  MADISON  AVENUE-between  48,h  and  49,h  streets-NEW  YORK 


■    ■  '"i.     : ■  ■  ■  =  i  ■  i  - ■  .i  ■ ■ ■, .'     ■■ 


E1STAB  1_  I  S  H  ED 


A-KIMBELtfSON  a 


nc. 


534  J4adison  ~4ve.,  J\/ew  Q/fork 


INTERIOR 
DECORATIONS 


ANTIQUES  -FABRICS 
REPRODUCTIONS 


The  House  specializes  in  creating  interiors  of  authentic  charm  and 
character,  and  in  maintaining  an  important  and  extensive  collec- 
tion of  Old  Furniture,  Decorative  Objects  and  unusual  Old  Fabrics. 
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"New   York's  Most  Beautiful  Shoe  Shop 


Fireplace  and  Mantel 
in  Sales  Salon 


IN  our  new  models  for  Sports  and  Southern  wear, 
you  will  find  smartness  and  informality  charmingly 
combined.  Whatever  your  costume,  Cammeyer  foot- 
wear adds  to  its  distinction. 


nmed  with  Patent  Leather 
trimmed  with  Patent  Leather 
Leather     with     plain     toe 


PAM 


MEYEr^ 

(Branch  tfJe  /uxe 
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SPECIAL  DESIGNS 
FURNISHED  ON  REQUEST 


Cassidy  Company 

INCORPORATED 

"Designers  and  ZManufatlurers  of  Lighting  Fixtures 

101  PARK  AVENUE  AT  FORTIETH  STREET 
NEW  YORK  CITY 


Facts  and  Rumors  from  Londontown 


(Continued  from  page  13) 


pathized  with  my  young  friend 
who  thought  it  was  not  quite 
the  correct  thing  for  queens 
and  princesses  to  go  about  dressed 
just  like  ordinary  people,  sitting 
in  furs  and  on  ordinary  chairs  in- 
stead of  on  crimson  thrones  and 
wearing  their  crowns.  I  am  afraid 
she  was  disappointed  by  being  dis- 
illusioned and  she  declared  we  are 
a  strange  people  in  believing  it  to 
be  "bad  form"  to  recognize 
royalty  at  the  theatre. 

NOWHERE  is  there  so  much 
local  patriotism  as  in  my  vil- 
lage of  Chelsea  where,  you  know, 
everybody  of  real  importance  lives, 
or  at  any  rate  would  like  to  live, 
though  recently  we  refused  to 
elect  the  philosopher  Bertram  Rus- 
sell as  our  representative  in  Parlia- 
ment. However,  now  that  Mr. 
Lloyd  George  has  been  turned  out 
of  historic  10  Downing  Street,  he 
has  come  to  reside  at  10  Cheyne 
Row,  so  that  really  he  is  among  the 
elect  of  humanity.  The  rumor  has 
even  reached  us  across  the  Atlan- 
tic that  the  people  of  Boston, 
Mass.,  "think  no  small  beer  of 
themselves" — if  an  Englishman 
may  be  permitted  to  a  "no  more 
cakes  and  ale"  virtuous  American 
audience  of  readers — but  for 
imaginable,  confident,  intellectual 
conceit    Chelsea    would    take    the 


shine  out  of  half  a  dozen  Bostons! 
Just  now  we  have  a  movement 
to  set  up  in  our  midst,  at  a  cost 
of  some  $125,000,  a  hostel  for 
sweet  girl  graduates  from  other 
parts  of  the  world  who  come  to 
London  for  educational  enlarge- 
ment. When  that  hostel  is  erected 
it  will  be  attached  to  one  of  the 
most  beautiful,  oakbeamed,  stain- 
glass-windowed  old  halls  in  the 
world.  We  care  for  our  famous 
buildings  as  an  elderly  dame 
guards  precious  lace.  Crosby 
Hall,  built  in  1466,  used  to  be  in 
the  city  and  is  celebrated  in 
Shakespeare's  plays.  In  its  time 
it  played  many  parts,  from  being 
a  Cardinal's  residence  to  becoming 
a  restaurant ;  but  when  in  these 
crude  utilitarian  days  it  had  to  be 
removed  for  street-widening  pur- 
poses it  was  not  destroyed  but 
taken  apart  stone  by  stone,  rafter 
by  rafter,  and  set  up  again  on  a 
plot  of  land  in  Chelsea  which  used 
to  be  part  of  Sir  Thomas  More's 
garden.  It  looks  a  little  lonely 
standing  there,  not  being  used  for 
anything  in  particular;  so  there 
has  been  the  happy  thought  to 
hand  it  over  to  one  of  our  female 
high-brow  educational  societies 
and  let  it  be  used  as  the  common 
room  of  the  oversea  damsels  who 
will  take  up  their  residence  in  the 
hostel  yet  to  be  built. 


Antique,   Asia   Minor,  Kaula    Rug   ot   the 
16th  Century 


NOW  ON  EXHIBITION 

A  notable  collection  of  rugs  direct  from  the  Orient 
Ancient  and  modern  on  display  at  our  warerooms 

Correspondence  Invited 

MAYORKAS  BROS. 

678  Madison  Avenue  New  York  City 

Importers  of  Oriental  Rugs,  Tapestries  and  Brocades 
Branch  :  CONSTANTINOPLE,  TURKEY 
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ARTS  &  DECORATION 


OUR  MR.  BERNARDO  DI  SALVO 
recently  returned  from  an  ex- 
tensive buying  trip  abroad  where  he 
acquired 

A  LARGE  COLLECTION 

OF  FINE  FRENCH 

ITALIAN    and  ENGLISH 

FURNITURE 

Louis    XV.  and   XVI.  Poudreuses, 

Commodes  and  Occasional  Tables, 

Genuine  Needlepoint  Chairs 

Queen  Anne  Cabinets,  Dining-Room  Sets 

and  Charming  Odd  Pieces,  Crystal  Lights 

of  New  Designs 

This  important  collection  may  be  seen  at  our 
spacious  galleries. 

DI  SALVO  BROTHERS,  Inc. 

MADISON  AVENUE 

at  Fiftieth  Street 
NEW    YORK    CITY 
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oAnnouncement  to 
Prospective  Home  Builders. 


HE  BETTER  HOMES 
movement  has  raised 
the  general  standard  of 
home  building  to  a  marked  de- 
gree. The  home  builder  today 
is  convinced  of  the  wisdom  of 
permanent  construction;  he 
knows  it  to  be  the  ultimately 
economical  method. 

This  Association  is  anxious  to 
assist  the  prospective  home 
builder  in  formulating  his  plans 
for  a  better  home.  Heretofore  we 
have  illustrated  in  our  advertise- 
ments Indiana  Limestone  homes 
costing  $25,000  and  up. 

During  1923  we  shall  go  a  step 
further:  we  shall  give  the  pro- 
spective home  builder  a  series  of 
designs  of  Indiana  Limestone 
houses  of  comparative  simplic- 
ity and  interesting  originality, 
which  may  be  built  at  surpris- 
ingly low  cost. 

If  you  contemplate  building  a 
home,  you  may,  we  believe,  re- 
ceive many  valuable  suggestions 
by  following  our  advertisements 
in  this  publication. 


Indiana  Limestone  Quarrymen's  Association 

Box  778  .  Bedford,  Indiana 


JANUARY,  1923 

Modelling  the  Pope's  Portrait 

Three  Hundred  and  Fifty-two  Artists  Have  Asked  to  Make  a 
Portrait  of  His  Holiness  But  Only  This  One  Man  Succeeded 

By  FRANCOIS  COGNE 

(This  interesting  article  relating  his  experience  at  the  Vatican  as- 
written  by  M.  Cogne,  the  French  sculptor  who  has  made  portrait  busts 
of  such  distinguished  men  as  Marshals  Foch,  J  off  re.  and  Lyautrey.  and 
General  Nivelle,  which  busts  adorn  the  Musee  de  f.lrmee,  was  trans- 
lated from  L' Illustration  of  Paris  for  the  Living  Age,  from  whose  pages 
it  is  here  reproduced.  Only  a  Frenchman  could  impart  to  his  personal 
narrative  of  a  quiet  undertaking  the  thrill  and  color  of  a  high  emprize. 
M.  Cogne  has  done  this — charmingly.) 


AFTER  rinding  my  w  a  y 
across  the  great  courtyard 
of  Saint  Damasus,  glaring 
in  the  sunlight,  I  climbed  up  the 
interminable  stairs  of  -white  marble 
that  lead  to  the  apartments  of  the 
Holy  Father.  The  heat  was  ex- 
hausting. On  every  landing  a 
gendarme  stood  on  guard.  At  tin- 
top,  a  little  door,  crowned  by  an 
inscription  in  gold  letters,  opened 
off  a  shadowy  hall.  Attendants 
were  writing  down  the  visitors' 
names  and  making  each  wait  his 
turn  in  one  of  the  diminutive 
salons. 

What  a  contrast  with  every- 
thing outside!  Here  all  was 
shadow.  The  great  white-and- 
gray  curtains  and  the  closed 
blinds  masked  the  windows  and 
shut  out  the  sun.  A  fresh  cool- 
ness reached  you,  together  with 
the  odor  of  old  books.  Priests 
were  moving  about  without  a 
word,  going  out,  coming  in,  pass- 
ing hither  and  thither  amid  an 
awesome  silence.  I  was  waiting 
in  a  little  room  to  the  right,  where 
there  were  bookshelves  with  mod- 
ern titles.  I  read  the  names — 
the  proceedings  of  religious  con- 
gresses ;  encyclicals ;  and  in  a  cor- 
ner of  the  glass-fronted  case,  some 
copies  of  the  Revue  des  Deux 
Mondes,  with  modest  salmon- 
colored  covers. 

My  contemplation  was  inter- 
rupted by  an  attendant,  who 
pointed  out  to  me,  in  the  hallway, 
an  ecclesiastical  dignitary  wearing 
a  purple  skullcap  and  dressed  in  a 
cloak  of  the  same  hue.  It  was  the 
official  I  had  come  to  see,  Mon- 
signor  Pizzardo.  He  talked  rapid- 
ly and  seemed  to  be  in  a  great 
hurry.  He  was  already  leaving 
his  companion,  another  prelate, 
and  turning  toward  the  little  door, 
when  I  hastened  to  make  myself 
known.  In  excellent  French  this 
kindly  little  man,  with  curly  hair 
and  the  friendliest  appearance 
imaginable,  begged  me  to  follow 
him  into  the  next  room.  He  ex- 
plained to  me  how  difficult  it  is 
to  approach  the  Holy  Father: 
nevertheless,  I  should  have  an 
audien.ee.  I  was  to  tell  him  the 
object  of  my  visit,  since  the  Pope 
would  not  be  able  to  spare  more 
than  a  few  minutes  for  me.  Even 
as  he  spoke,  he  was  leafing  over  a 
notebook.  I  confided  my  inten- 
tion to  model  a  bust  of  the  Pope, 
and  explained  how  delighted  I 
was  to  secure  his  audience  through 
his  good  offices.     He  hurried  into 


tlu-  next  room,  where  1  could  hear 
him  telephoning  in  Italian.  After 
some  time,  he  came  back,  holding 
a  letter  in  his  hand.  The  Pope- 
would  grant  me  an  audience  at 
five  o'clock  tin's  afternoon.  1  was 
to  present  this  letter  at  the  ante- 
chamber of  the  audience  room.  I 
expressed  my  delight  to  Mon- 
signor  Pizzardo,  but  I  added,  at 
the  same  time,  that  one  does  not 
make  a  bust  in  ten  minutes,  and 
that  1  should  have  to  take  some 
measurements.  He  would  not  let 
me  finish : 

"Measurements?  What  are 
you  thinking  of?  You're  going 
to  touch  the  Holy  Father  with  a 
compass?  Impossible!  You  didn't 
tell  me  that!  No,  no,  it  can't  be 
done.    I  don't  believe  he'd  like  it." 

I  recoiled  before  this  flood  of 
indignation.  I  would  be  content 
witli  a  mere  sketch  and  I  wouldn't 
stay  more  than  ten  minutes.  Mon- 
signor  Pizzardo  cheered  me  with 
a  smiling: 

*Y  ou'll  see  what  you  can  do 
when  you  are  with  His  Holiness. 
Perhaps — " 

He  did  not  finish,  but  held  out 
his  hand  and  turned  away.  I  saw 
him  bustle  off,  his  silk  mantle 
trailing  out  -slightly  in  the  breeze 
behind  him.  Then,  very  slowly,  I 
went  back  down  the  stairway. 

I  WAS  to  see  the  Pope  at  five 
o'clock !  I  could  hardly  believe 
it.  For  ten  days  I  had  been 
running  my  head  against  a  stone 
wall.  Invariably,  the  secretary 
who  guarded  the  door  had  de- 
clared to  me,  "Three  hundred  and 
fifty-two  artists,  from  every  part 
of  the  world,  have  already  asked 
to  make  a  portrait  of  His  Holi- 
ness. You  are  merely  the  three 
hundred  and  fifty-third.  The  Holy 
Father  is  too  busy.  Nobody  wants 
your  letters  of  introduction.  Here, 
take  this  biglietto,  which  will  en- 
able you  to  see  His  Holiness  at 
the  public  audience."  And  then  I 
would  go  away,  out  of  counte- 
nance.   Whereas,  to-day — ! 

At  four  o'clock,  with  my  sketch- 
ing pad  under  my  arm  and  with 
two  cameras  swinging  from  a 
bandoleer,  I  presented  myself  at 
the  Bronze  Gate.  The  Swiss 
Guards,  who  began  to  know  me, 
let  me  through,  and  I  climbed  the 
two  stories  that  separated  me  from 
the  grand  hall.  After  some  en- 
counters with  the  gendarmes  (but 
their  commander  forewarned, 
{Continued  over  page) 
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McCutcheon's 

"The    (greatest    Treasure   House  of   Linens    in   America" 

Annual  Sale 
Household  Linens 

Send  for  Catalog 


Special  Price  Reductions 
during  January  only 

Every  January,  the  Linen  Store  holds  a  special  sale 
of  Household  Linens  and  White  Goods.  It  is  the 
big  Linen  event  of  the  year — the  eagerly  awaited 
opportunity  to  purchase  superb  McCutcheon  Linens 
at  lower  prices. 

For  this  occasion  we  have  prepared  a  new  "Janu- 
ary Sale  Catalog"  that  brings  most  remarkable  linen 
values  right  to  your  door,  no  matter  where  you  live. 
Its  pages  are  filled  with  liberal  selections  of  damasks, 
towels,  household  and  fancy  linens,  as  well  as 
blouses,  lingerie,  handkerchiefs,  laces,  and  other 
personal  things  of  irresistible  loveliness.  All  the 
articles  are  absolutely  of  the  Regular  McCutcheon 
standard  of  quality. 

Take  advantage  of  this  big  opportunity  that 
comes  only  once  a  year.  Send  for  your,  copy 
of  this  new  "January  Sale  Catalog  No.  47." 
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ARTS  &  DECORATION 


2  and  4  E.  Forty-Fourth  Street 
NEW   YORK 


TyETZEL  are 
tailors  for 
men  desiring  to  be 
groomed  correctly 
in  every  detail. 


Correct  Lighting 

of  Valuable 

Paintings 

CORRECT  illumination  is 
as  necessary  to  the  valu- 
able painting  in  the  home  as 
those   in  the    great   galleries. 

FRINK    REFLECTORS 

are  scientifically  designed   to 
fulfil  this  purpose.    Each  pic- 
ture is  treated  according  to  its 
characteristic  requirements.       Frink  Lighting   is    used  in    most  of   the 
prominent  galleries,  public  and  private.     Send  for  Booklet  422. 

IT)       CDIXTI/1      T  24.tR  Street  and  10th  Avenue 

.  F.  rKlNrv,  Inc.,  newyork 

Branches  in  Principal  Cities 


No  Bathroom  is  Complete  Without  a 

HESS  WHITE  STEEL  MEDICINE  CABINET 
or  LAVATORY  MIRROR 

Coated  Inside  and  Out  with  the  Best  Grade  of  SNOW   WHITE  Baked  Enamel 


IP 

guarantees  it  everlastingly  against  crack- 
ing, blistering  or  flaking.     Your  money 
back  if  you  are  not  pleased. 
Five  sizes — three  styles. 
If  your  dealer  is  not  yet  supplied,  write 
us  direct. 

HESS  WARMING  &  VENTILATING  COMPANY 

1226  TACOMA  BLDG.,  CHICAGO.  Makers  of  Hess  Welded  Steel  Fitnaces 


Modelling  the   Pope's   Portrait 

(Continued  from   previous  page) 


knew  that  I  was  persona  grata)  I 
was  permitted  to  climb  the  stair- 
way leading  to  the  Pope's  rooms. 
At  each  floor  a  Swiss  Guard,  lance 
in  hand,  tapped  on  the  marble 
tiles  of  the  landing.  I  was  so  ex- 
cited that  I  forgot  to  take  the 
elevator. 

The  last  landing!  I  went  into 
a  little  room  where  a  vestiary  is 
set  up.  There  were  some  .cham- 
berlains dressed  in  red  silk,  in  knee 
breeches  and  buckled  shoes.  After 
being  relieved  of  my  hat,  I  was 
led  into  another  hall,  which  is 
used  for  collective  audiences,  and 
was  requested  to  sit  down  and 
wait. 

I  examined  the  room  in  which  I 
found  myself.  Rows  of  armchairs 
were  placed  along  the  walls  and 
there  were  several  luxurious  con- 
sole tables  holding  clocks  and  cru- 
cifixes. The  Venetian  blinds  were 
closed  and  the  curtains  drawn. 
Two  diabolically  large  men,  veri- 
table giants,  in  black  boots  and 
tight  white  breeches,  like  those  of 
our  Garde  Republicaine,  were 
stalking  up  and  down  with  the 
same  cadenced  step.  They  wore 
black  coats,  a  la  frangaise,  and 
huge  hairy  hats,  like  our  grena- 
diers under  the  Empire.  As  an 
exception  to  the  code  of  etiquette, 
I  was  permitted  to  dispense  with 
full  dress  and  white  tie,  but  I  felt 
still  more  overawed  in  my  simple 
black  business  suit.  The  chair  on 
which  I  sat  was  too  high — my  feet 
did  not  touch  the  floor. 

THE  door  opened  at  last  and 
a  priest  came  toward  me, 
asked  for  my  letter,  ran  through 
it,  and  departed  —  taking  it 
with  him.  Ten  minutes  more  of 
waiting.  Then  came  a  personage 
in  full  dress,  followed  by  a  Mon- 
signor  in  purple.  They  beckoned 
to  me.  I  walked  on  tiptoe  through 
hall  after  hall,  and  then  through 
a  little  chapel  where — this  I 
learned  afterwards  —  the  Pope 
says  mass  every  morning  before  a 
few  worshippers  concealed  by  a 
curtain.  A  pause.  I  was  placed 
in  the  hands  of  a  chamberlain 
older  and  more  severe  than  the 
others,  but  wearing  the  same  red 
breeches.  He  instructed  me  to  get 
my  apparatus  ready,  and  sat  down 
in  an  armchair  to  watch  me  do  it. 
We  were,  he  explained,  in  the 
room  where  Leo  XIII  died.  He 
had  himself  been  in  the  service 
of  the  Popes  for  forty  years,  and 
had  been  under  three  before  this 
one.  He  added  that  this,  the  last 
he  had  the  honor  to  serve,  was  a 
good  man  and  a  very  great  one. 
The  conversation  went  on  in  un- 
dertones. 

The  door  at  the  left  opened 
noiselessly.  A  man  in  full  dress 
with  a  white  tie — an  usher,  no 
doubt — told  me  to  bring  my 
equipment  into  the  next  room. 
Still  on  tiptoe,  I  complied. 

In  the  room  that  I  now  entered, 


a  richly  decorated  throne,  with  a^ 
canopy  overshadowing  it,  stands 
constantly  ready  for  the  Sovereign 
Pontiff.  I  admired  two  superb 
console  tables.  On  the  one  to  the 
left  rested  a  marble  statue  of  Saint 
Cecilia  and  above  it,  on  the  wall, 
hung  a  portrait  of  the  Pope.  On 
the  other  table  were  two  fine  cloi- 
sonne vases,  a  candlestick  and  a 
clock. 

The  chamberlain  and  I  placed 
an  armchair  for  the  Holy  Father, 
and  then  opened  the  curtains  and 
the  shutters  to  let  in  a  blinding 
light  that  threw  everything  in  the 
room  into  sharp  relief.  A  door 
concealed  by  a  hanging  opened 
softly  and  a  priest  in  purple  robes 
entered,  to  ask  whether  every- 
thing was  ready  and  to  remind  me 
that  the  audience  must  not  last 
more  than  ten  minutes.  Then  he 
disappeared. 


1  FOUND  myself  again  alone 
with  the  chamberlain.  Above  us, 
on  the  parquet  of  the  next  floor, 
I  could  hear  rustlings  and  slow, 
heavy  footfalls.  The  chamberlain 
explained  that  the  Holy  Father 
had  no  doubt  come  back  from  his 
walk  and  was  entering  his  apart- 
ments. I  was  smitten  with  stage 
fright.  What  should  I  do  when  I 
saw  him?  Ought  I  kneel?  Ought 
I  speak?  The  chamberlain  indi- 
cated that  I  should  kneel,  and, 
bowing  his  head,  showed  me  the 
proper  attitude  to  assume. 

Once  again  the  door  opened,  *t 
giving  me  a  glimpse  of  a  room 
that  seemed  enormous.  Appar- 
ently it  was  a  library.  It  was 
partly  masked  behind  a  screen,  but 
I  could  make  out  shelves  with 
books  ranged  upon  them.  Sud- 
denly the  Holy  Father  appeared. 
He  came  forward  slowly,  mopping 
his  forehead,  dressed  in  flannel,  all 
white,  with  the  white  skullcap 
surmounting  a  rosy  face,  and  eyes 
half  hidden  behind  spectacles  of 
thick  glass.  His  simple  whiteness 
was  like  a  gleam  amid  all  that 
luxury.  I  knelt.  My  eyes  were 
moist,  and  above  me  I  heard  the 
Latin  words  of  the  benediction. 

I  rose  to  my  feet.  My  uneasiness 
was  gone.  Before  me  stood  an 
august  model,  who  addressed  me 
in  a  friendly  tone.  His  voice  is 
warm  and  grave,  and  he  speaks 
excellent  French.  The  metal  foot 
of  my  tripod  slipped  on  the  par- 
quet, and  I  could  not  get  it  to 
stand  up  properly.  I  felt  the  Holy 
Father's  eyes  upon  me.  Forgetful 
of  the  proprieties,  I  spoke  to  him 
without  being  addressed,  apologiz- 
ing for  my  clumsiness.  He  replied 
gently,  "No  matter.  Do  your 
work  and  don't  be  nervous,  or 
you'll  lose  time." 

Was  that  to  recall  the  minutes 
that  were  passing?  Or  was  it  an 
encouragement?  A  kindly  smile  left 
no  doubt  in  my  mind,  and  I  ven- 
tured upon  the  audacity  of  asking 
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the  Holy  Father  to  pose  in  the  atti- 
tude of  benediction,  since  1  was 
going  to  make  a  statue.  He  re- 
plied kindly,  "I  cannot  make  that 
^gesture  and  remain  motionless.  1 
will  bless  you  and  you  may  choose 
the  instant  or  the  movement  that 
you  think  is  most  interesting,  to 
be  held."  He  blessed  me  twice, 
and  twice  I  caught  his  gesture. 
Then  he  asked:  "Is  that  all?"  He 
had  already  risen.  I  replied,  "No, 
Holy  Father.  If  you  will  permit, 
I  should  like  to  take  a  few  mea- 
surements that  will  help  me  make 
the  bust." 

He  sat  down  again  while  I 
swiftly  outlined  a  rough  sketch, 
and  then,  with  a  compass,  took 
measurements  and  made  notes  of 
dimensions.  All  this  interested 
him  very  much.  He  said  to  me, 
"Are  you  taking  the  circumfer- 
ence of  my  head?  It  is  sixty-six 
centimetres." 

Meantime  the  chamberlain  was 
fumbling  in  my  portfolio.  He 
took  out  a  photograph  of  my  bust 
of  Marshal  Lyautey  and  held  it 
out  to  the  Holy  Father.  Bending 
over  his  shoulder — for  he  was 
seated — I  watched  him. 

"The  Morocco  man,"  he  said. 
"How  well  you  have  succeeded 
with  that  bust!  You  are  respon- 
sible for  one  important  detail — the 
cigarette  in  his  hand.  How  famil- 
iar that  is!  Lyautey  smokes  all 
day  and  half  the  night,  though  it 
doesn't  affect  that  keen  mind  of 
his  a  bit." 

The  chamberlain  presented  a 
reproduction  of  the  bust  of  the 
Apostolic  Nuncio. 

"This  is  very  good  of  Cerretti," 
•said  the  Sovereign  Pontiff.  "But 
I  think  he  Mould  be  smiling  even 
more  if  he  weren't  posing." 

,XJ  E    said    all    this    slowly    and 

-"  simply,  while  I  continued 
to  take  measurements,  touching 
him  with  my  fingers  and  my  com- 
pass. I  sketched  as  fast  as  I  could, 
until  he  questioned  me  with 
his  glance.  This  time  I  did  not 
dare  insist,  and  I  thought  I  ought 
to  finish.  He  rose  and  looked  at 
what  I  had  done. 

Kneeling,  I  saw  the  lower  part 
of  the  white  cassock,  the  violet 
stockings  embroidered  with  green, 
the  acorns,  and  the  branch  of  lit- 
tle leaves  framing  a  cross. 

The  white  cassock  disappeared. 
I  lifted  my  head  again  and  caught 
another  glimpse  of  the  great  li- 
brary with  all  its  riches,  its  car- 
pets, its  books;  and  it  seemed  to 
me  that  I  saw  figures  in  red  and 
violet  robes,  kneeling  as  I  was. 

My  audience  had  lasted  three- 
quarters  of  an  hour.  That  eve- 
ning I  dispensed  with  dinner,  and 
in  the  room  of  the  great  hotel 
where  I  was  living — having  care- 
fully stopped  up  every  chink  that 
might  admit  light — with  feverish 
impatience  I  developed  all  my 
plates  by  the  gleam  of  a  red  lan- 
tern. Daybreak  found  me  still  at 
work. 
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July  26. — A  search  through 
Rome  for  some  modeling  clay.  In 
the  atelier  of  my  good  friend  Ri- 
gal — a  Grand  Prix  de  Rome  in 
painting,  now  dwelling  in  the 
Villa  Medici — 1  began  my  bust. 
All  day  long  I  stuck  on  one  bit 
of  day  after  another,  while  Riga! 
worked  silently  at  his  great  panel, 
A  nos  Moris,  and  so  the  work  pro- 
gressed, in  that  great  atelier,  in 
that  atmosphere  of  peaceful  calm, 
disturbed  only  by  the  purring  of 
a  cat. 

At  five  o'clock  that  evening  we 
looked  at  the  bust.  It  was  begin- 
ning to  have  a  resemblance.  The 
head  a  little  bent,  the  eyes  behind 
the  spectacles — the  Pope  seemed  to 
be  blessing  us.  The  head  seemed 
very,  very  large,  and  yet  us  size 
accorded  exactly  with  the  meas- 
urements. I  was  worn  out  by  the 
emotions  of  the  preceding  after- 
noon, my  night  of  work,  and  my 
day  of  modeling. 

Rigal  began  a  beautiful  sketch 
of  the  Pope,  working  beside  me 
with  his  keen  pencil,  so  exact,  so 
personal.  It  was  a  profile  study, 
following  the  bust  and  aided  by 
photographs.  We  decided  to  fin- 
ish out  two  pieces  of  work  at  the 
Vatican.  He  would  carry  my 
tools,  would  help  me,  and  then, 
while  I  worked,  he  would  finish 
his  sketch  from  the  life. 

WE  were  in  the  midst  of  our 
plans  when  someone  knockec 
at  the  door.  It  was  M.  du  Sault, 
the  son-in-law  and  secretary  of 
our  ambassador  to  the  Vatican, 
coming  to  announce  the  visit  of 
M.  Jonnart,  who  wanted  to  see 
the  panel,  A  nos  Marts,  before  he 
departed  for  France.  The  ambas- 
sador was  surprised  to  find  me 
there,  when  he  arrived  with  his 
two  charming  daughters  and  M. 
David.  He  was  delighted,  and 
complimented  me  on  the  bust, 
which  I  had  uncovered.  The  day 
was  drawing  to  a  close,  and  as  the 
dim  light  enveloped  it,  the  statue 
seemed  to  live.  Everyone  urged 
me  to  finish  it  at  the  Vatican. 

July  27.  — Villa  Medici,  8 
o'clock. — My  bust  pleases  me.  I 
am  still  at  work  here  at  10  o'clock. 
The  chauffeur  whom  we  had  or- 
dered has  not  come.  I  am  very 
impatient,  for  the  bust  has  to  be 
taken  to  the  Vatican  for  the  sec- 
ond sitting.  I  have  reached  an 
understanding  with  Monsignor 
Pizzardo,  whom  I  saw  last  eve- 
ning, and  who  has  shown  me  the 
atelier  reserved  for  me.  Without 
waiting  any  longer,  I  hunt  up  an 
abominable  old  fiacre.  In  a  box, 
with  clay  wedged  in  around  it, 
the  bust  is  placed.  Rigal  and  I 
carry  it  down  to  the  carriage.  The 
modeling  stand  goes  up  beside  the 
coachman.  My  sculptor's  tools  go 
at  my  feet ;  and  so  we  set  off  to  the 
Vatican.  We  look  like  a  couple 
of  poor  relations,  come  up  from 
the  country  to  attend  some  cere- 
mony. But  in  spite  of  that  our 
carriage  rolls  on  after  a  few  min 
(Continued  on  page  72) 
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Modelling  the   Pope's   Portrait 

(Continued  from  previous  page) 


knew  that  I  was  persona  grata)  I 
was  permitted  to  climb  the  stair- 
way leading  to  the  Pope's  rooms. 
At  each  floor  a  Swiss  Guard,  lance 
in  hand,  tapped  on  the  marble 
tiles  of  the  landing.  I  was  so  ex- 
cited that  I  forgot  to  take  the 
elevator. 

The  last  landing!  I  went  into 
a  little  room  where  a  vestiary  is 
set  up.  There  were  some  cham- 
berlains dressed  in  red  silk,  in  knee 
breeches  and  buckled  shoes.  After 
being  relieved  of  my  hat,  I  was 
led  into  another  hall,  which  is 
used  for  collective  audiences,  and 
was  requested  to  sit  down  and 
wait. 

I  examined  the  room  in  which  I 
found  myself.  Rows  of  armchairs 
were  placed  aldng  the  walls  and 
there  were  several  luxurious  con- 
sole tables  holding  clocks  and  cru- 
cifixes. The  Venetian  blinds  were 
closed  and  the  curtains  drawn. 
Two  diabolically  large  men,  veri- 
table giants,  in  black  boots  and 
tight  white  breeches,  like  those  of 
our  Garde  Republicaine,  were 
stalking  up  and  down  with  the 
same  cadenced  step.  They  wore 
black  coats,  a  la  franqaise,  and 
huge  hairy  hats,  like  our  grena- 
diers under  the  Empire.  As  an 
exception  to  the  code  of  etiquette, 
I  was  permitted  to  dispense  with 
full  dress  and  white  tie,  but  I  felt 
still  more  overawed  in  my  simple 
black  business  suit.  The  chair  on 
which  I  sat  was  too  high — my  feet 
did  not  touch  the  floor. 

TH  HE  door  opened  at  last  and 
*-  a  priest  came  toward  me, 
asked  for  my  letter,  ran  through 
it,  and  departed  —  taking  it 
with  him.  Ten  minutes  more  of 
waiting.  Then  came  a  personage 
in  full  dress,  followed  by  a  Mon- 
signor  in  purple.  They  beckoned 
to  me.  I  walked  on  tiptoe  through 
hall  after  hall,  and  then  through 
a  little  chapel  where — this  I 
learned  afterwards  —  the  Pope 
says  mass  every  morning  before  a 
few  worshippers  concealed  by  a 
curtain.  A  pause.  I  was  placed 
in  the  hands  of  a  chamberlain 
older  and  more  severe  than  the 
others,  but  wearing  the  same  red 
breeches.  He  instructed  me  to  get 
my  apparatus  ready,  and  sat  down 
in  an  armchair  to  watch  me  do  it. 
We  were,  he  explained,  in  the 
room  where  Leo  XIII  died.  He 
had  himself  been  in  the  service 
of  the  Popes  for  forty  years,  and 
had  been  under  three  before  this 
one.  He  added  that  this,  the  last 
he  had  the  honor  to  serve,  was  a 
good  man  and  a  very  great  one. 
The  conversation  went  on  in  un- 
dertones. 

The  door  at  the  left  opened 
noiselessly.  A  man  in  full  dress 
with  a  white  tie — an  usher,  no 
doubt — told  me  to  bring  my 
equipment  into  the  next  room. 
Still  on  tiptoe,  I  complied. 

In  the  room  that  I  now  entered, 


a  richly  decorated  throne,  with  a, 
canopy  overshadowing  it,  stands 
constantly  ready  for  the  Sovereign 
Pontiff.  1  admired  two  superb 
console  tables.  On  the  one  to  the 
left  rested  a  marble  statue  of  Saint 
Cecilia  and  above  it,  on  the  wall, 
hung  a  portrait  of  the  Pope.  On 
the  other  table  were  two  fine  cloi- 
sonne vases,  a  candlestick  and  a 
clock. 

The  chamberlain  and  I  placed 
an  armchair  for  the  Holy  Father, 
and  then  opened  the  curtains  and 
the  shutters  to  let  in  a  blinding 
light  that  threw  everything  in  the 
room  into  sharp  relief.  A  door 
concealed  by  a  hanging  opened 
softly  and  a  priest  in  purple  robes 
entered,  to  ask  whether  every- 
thing was  ready  and  to  remind  me 
that  the  audience  must  not  last 
more  than  ten  minutes.  Then  he 
disappeared. 

1  FOUND  myself  again  alone 
with  the  chamberlain.  Above  us, 
on  the  parquet  of  the  next  floor, 
I  could  hear  rustlings  and  slow, 
heavy  footfalls.  The  chamberlain 
explained  that  the  Holy  Father 
had  no  doubt  come  back  from  his 
walk  and  was  entering  his  apart- 
ments. I  was  smitten  with  stage 
fright.  What  should  I  do  when  I 
saw  him?  Ought  I  kneel?  Ought 
I  speak?  The  chamberlain  indi- 
cated that  I  should  kneel,  and, 
bowing  his  head,  showed  me  the 
proper  attitude  to  assume. 

Once  again  the  door  opened, 
giving  me  a  glimpse  of  a  room 
that  seemed  enormous.  Appar- 
ently it  was  a  library.  It  was 
partly  masked  behind  a  screen,  but 
I  could  make  out  shelves  with 
books  ranged  upon  them.  Sud- 
denly the  Holy  Father  appeared. 
He  came  forward  slowly,  mopping 
his  forehead,  dressed  in  flannel,  all 
white,  with  the  white  skullcap 
surmounting  a  rosy  face,  and  eyes 
half  hidden  behind  spectacles  of 
thick  glass.  His  simple  whiteness 
was  like  a  gleam  amid  all  that 
luxury.  I  knelt.  My  eyes  were 
moist,  and  above  me  I  heard  the 
Latin  words  of  the  benediction. 

I  rose  to  my  feet.  My  uneasiness 
was  gone.  Before  me  stood  an 
august  model,  who  addressed  me 
in  a  friendly  tone.  His  voice  is 
warm  and  grave,  and  he  speaks 
excellent  French.  The  metal  foot 
of  my  tripod  slipped  on  the  par- 
quet, and  I  could  not  get  it  to 
stand  up  properly.  I  felt  the  Holy 
Father's  eyes  upon  me.  Forgetful 
of  the  proprieties,  I  spoke  to  him 
without  being  addressed,  apologiz- 
ing for  my  clumsiness.  He  replied 
gently,  "No  matter.  Do  your 
work  and  don't  be  nervous,  or 
you'll  lose  time." 

Was  that  to  recall  the  minutes 
that  were  passing?  Or  was  it  an 
encouragement?  A  kindly  smile  left 
no  doubt  in  my  mind,  and  I  ven- 
tured upon  the  audacity  of  asking 
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the  Holy  Father  to  pose  in  the  atti- 
tude of  benediction,  since  1  was 
going  to  make  a  statue.  He  re- 
plied kindly,  "I  cannot  make  that 
gesture  and  remain  motionless.  I 
will  bless  you  and  you  may  choose 
the  instant  or  the  movement  that 
you  think  is  most  interesting,  to 
be  held."  He  blessed  me  twice, 
and  twice  I  caught  his  gesture. 
Then  he  asked:  "Is  that  all?"  He 
had  already  risen.  I  replied,  "No, 
Holy  Father.  If  you  will  permit, 
I  should  like  to  take  a  few  mea- 
surements that  will  help  me  make 
the  bust." 

He  sat  down  again  while  I 
swiftly  outlined  a  rough  sketch, 
and  then,  with  a  compass,  took 
measurements  and  made  notes  of 
dimensions.  All  this  interested 
him  very  much.  He  said  to  me, 
"Are  you  taking  the  circumfer- 
ence of  my  head?  It  is  sixty-six 
centimetres." 

Meantime  the  chamberlain  was 
fumbling  in  my  portfolio.  He 
took  out  a  photograph  of  my  bust 
of  Marshal  Lyautey  and  held  it 
out  to  the  Holy  Father.  Bending 
over  his  shoulder — for  he  was 
seated — I  watched  him. 

"The  Morocco  man,"  he  said. 
"How  well  you  have  succeeded 
with  that  bust!  You  are  respon- 
sible for  one  important  detail — the 
cigarette  in  his  hand.  How  famil- 
iar that  is!  Lyautey  smokes  all 
day  and  half  the  night,  though  it 
doesn't  affect  that  keen  mind  of 
his  a  bit." 

The  chamberlain  presented  a 
reproduction  of  the  bust  of  the 
Apostolic  Nuncio. 

"This  is  very  good  of  Cerretti," 
•said  the  Sovereign  Pontiff.  "But 
I  think  he  would  be  smiling  even 
more  if  he  weren't  posing." 

,TJ  E    said    all    this    slowly    and 

-H  simply,  while  I  continued 
to  take  measurements,  touching 
him  with  my  fingers  and  my  com- 
pass. I  sketched  as  fast  as  I  could, 
until  he  questioned  me  with 
his  glance.  This  time  I  did  not 
dare  insist,  and  I  thought  I  ought 
to  finish.  He  rose  and  looked  at 
what  I  had  done. 

Kneeling,  I  saw  the  lower  part 
of  the  wrhite  cassock,  the  violet 
stockings  embroidered  with  green, 
the  acorns,  and  the  branch  of  lit- 
tle leaves  framing  a  cross. 

The  white  cassock  disappeared. 
I  lifted  my  head  again  and  caught 
another  glimpse  of  the  great  li- 
brary with  all  its  riches,  its  car- 
pets, its  books;  and  it  seemed  to 
me  that  I  saw  figures  in  red  and 
violet  robes,  kneeling  as  I  was. 

My  audience  had  lasted  three- 
quarters  of  an  hour.  That  eve- 
ning I  dispensed  with  dinner,  and 
in  the  room  of  the  great  hotel 
where  I  was  living — having  care- 
fully stopped  up  every  chink  that 
might  admit  light — with  feverish 
impatience  I  developed  all  my 
plates  by  the  gleam  of  a  red  lan- 
tern. Daybreak  found  me  still  at 
work. 
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July  26.  —  A  search  through 
Rome  for  some  modeling  clay.  In 
the  atelier  of  my  good  friend  Ri- 
gal — a  Grand  Prix  de  Rome  in 
painting,  now  dwelling  in  the 
Villa  Medici — 1  began  my  bust. 
All  day  long  I  stuck  on  one  bit 
of  clay  after  another,  while  Ri^al 
worked  silently  at  his  great  panel, 
.1  nos  MortSj  and  so  the  work  pro- 
gressed, in  that  great  atelier,  in 
that  atmosphere  oi  peaceful  calm, 
disturbed  only  by  the  purring  of 
a  cat. 

At  five  o'clock  that  evening  we 
looked  at  the  bust.  It  was  begin- 
ning to  have  a  resemblance.  The 
head  a  little  bent,  the  eyes  behind 
the  spectacles — the  Pope  seemed  to 
be  blessing  us.  The  head  seemed 
very,  very  large,  and  yet  its  size 
accorded  exactly  with  the  meas- 
urements. I  was  worn  out  by  the 
emotions  of  the  preceding  after- 
noon, my  night  of  work,  and  my 
day  ot  modeling. 

Rigal  began  a  beautiful  sketch 
of  the  Pope,  working  beside  me 
with  his  keen  pencil,  so  exact,  so 
personal.  It  was  a  profile  study, 
following  the  bust  and  aided  by 
photographs.  We  decided  to  fin- 
ish out  two  pieces  of  work  at  the 
Vatican.  He  would  carry  my 
tools,  would  help  me,  and  then, 
while  I  worked,  he  would  finish 
his  sketch  from  the  life. 

WE  were  in  the  midst  of  our 
plans  when  someone  knocked 
at  the  door.  It  was  M.  du  Sault, 
the  son-in-law  and  secretary  of 
our  ambassador  to  the  Vatican, 
coming  to  announce  the  visit  of 
M.  Jonnart,  who  wanted  to  see 
the  panel,  A  nos  Marts,  before  he 
departed  for  France.  The  ambas- 
sador was  surprised  to  find  me 
there,  when  he  arrived  with  his 
two  charming  daughters  and  M. 
David.  He  was  delighted,  and 
complimented  me  on  the  bust, 
which  I  had  uncovered.  The  day 
was  drawing  to  a  close,  and  as  the 
dim  light  enveloped  it,  the  statue 
seemed  to  live.  Everyone  urged 
me  to  finish  it  at  the  Vatican. 

July  27.  — Villa  Medici,  8 
o'clock. — My  bust  pleases  me.  I 
am  still  at  work  here  at  10  o'clock. 
The  chauffeur  whom  we  had  or- 
dered has  not  come.  I  am  very 
impatient,  for  the  bust  has  to  be 
taken  to  the  Vatican  for  the  sec- 
ond sitting.  I  have  reached  an 
understanding  with  Monsignor 
Pizzardo,  whom  I  saw  last  eve- 
ning, and  who  has  shown  me  the 
atelier  reserved  for  me.  Without 
waiting  any  longer,  I  hunt  up  an 
abominable  old  fiacre.  In  a  box, 
with  clay  wedged  in  around  it, 
the  bust  is  placed.  Rigal  and  I 
carry  it  down  to  the  carriage.  The 
modeling  stand  goes  up  beside  the 
coachman.  My  sculptor's  tools  go 
at  my  feet ;  and  so  we  set  off  to  the 
Vatican.  We  look  like  a  couple 
of  poor  relations,  come  up  from 
the  country  to  attend  some  cere- 
mony. But  in  spite  of  that  our 
carriage  rolls  on  after  a  few  min 
{Continued  on  page  72) 


Fifth  Avenue  Store 


in  a  choice  location 


FOR 


Drapers,  Decorators 
and  Art  Dealers 


785  Fifth  Ave.,  near  59th  St. 

The  size  of  this  store  is  25x100  with  a  basement 
of  the  same  dimensions.     January  Possession 

SPEAR  &  CO. 

1261  BROADWAY  Pennsylvania  6520 


Nude  art  studies  for  the  use  of  Artists, 
Sculptors  and  Students,  in  place  of  the 
living  model.  Black  and  White  Photos, 
5x7  and  7x10  inches,  sharp  prints  from 
original  plates  posed  to  get  needed  high- 
lights and  shadows. 

Send  25c 

for  miniature  samples.     We  have  over  500 


SHAW    PUBLISHING    COMPANY 

44  BOYLSTON  ST.,  Dept.  D.  12,  BOSTON,  MASS. 


ttKFLOORS 

Cfor  Everlasting  CconornyJ 


Warm  Welcome  Home 

You  actually  feel  an  Oak  Floor  when  you  enter  the  room. 
You  are  at  once  affected  by  its  bright  atmosphere  of  cheer 
and  cleanliness.  It  keys  the  whole  room  to  quiet  elegance, 
refinement. 

Shining,  dustless  Oak  Floors  mean  more  than  beauty  that 
charms  the  eye  and  durability  that  defies  a  century  of  use. 
They  reduce  floor  work  to  the  absolute  minimum  and  cost 
less  than  ordinary  floors  plus  the  unwieldy,  unsanitary  car- 
pets they  have  displaced   in  the  up-to-date  home. 

Our  two  booklets,  in  colors,  on  the  uses  and  advan- 
tages of  Modern  Oak  Floors,  mailed  free  on  request. 

OAK  FLOORING   ADVERTISING    BUREAU 

1054  ASHLAND  BLOCK  CHICAGO,  ILL 


I 


REAL    CLEANLINESS 


YOU  constantly  wash  your  nightgowns,  sheets 
and  quilts,  but  it's  impossible  to  wash  a  mat- 
tress. The  Mattress  Protectors  will  keep  thr 
mattress  fresh  and   clean. 

They  are  made  in  ali  sizes  for  bed  or  crib  and 
quilted  so  that  they  remain  soft  and  light  and  fluffy 
in  spite  of  washing  and  continued  use. 

We  have  made  Mattress  Protectors  on  our  pat- 
ented machines  for  over  thirty  years  and  guarantee 
every    Protector. 

The  best  hotels  and  institutions  throughout  the 
country  use  our  Protectors  on  their  mattresses. 
Prove  this  next  time  you  are  at  a  good  hotel  by 
turning  back  the  sheets  and  look  at  our  Protector* 
with  the   little  red  trade  marks  sewed   in  one  corner. 

None  genuine  without  trade  mark. 

Because  of  their  many  features,  they  are  especially 
suited  to  use  on  Baby's  crib.  They  protect  the  child 
as   well   as  the   mattress — save  time   and   labor. 

Endorsed  by  physicians  and  used  by  the  best  fam- 
ilies  who   know. 

One  trial  will  convince  you  beyond  any  doubt. 

EXCELSIOR  QUILTING  CO. 

15  LAIGHT  STREET  NEW  YORK,  N.  Y. 


ARTS  &  DECORATION 

Buying  Bogus  Antiques  in  London 

By  FRANCIS  HACKETT 

(Mr.  Hackett  is  a  special  contributor  to  the  New  York  World,  ivitl% 
a  blanket  commission  to  find  themes  of  interest  to  write  about  in  any  part 
of  the  globe.     His  story  of  the  "shark"  dealer  in  antiques,  herewith  ap- 
pended, is  both  amusing  and  illuminating.     It  also  conveys  a  profound  if 
obvious  moral.) 

ID  you  ever  buy 
antiques?  Did  you 
ever  buy  a  genu- 
ine old  chest, 
highly  recom- 
mended by  its  late 
owner,  the  owner  who  died  on  it? 
Did  you  ever  have  a  pang  of 
doubt  concerning  it?  If  so,  let  me 
share  with  you  a  lawsuit  which  is 
now  wending  its  dignified  way 
through  the  English  courts.  The 
first  Judge  who  had  it  passed  it 
up.  But  it  will  come  on  again. 
And  I  advise  all  the  hopeful 
spirits  who  go  after  antiques  to 
hear  this  little  story. 

The  defendant  is  an  antique 
dealer.  I  don't  mean  the  kind  of 
dealer  who  has  a  nodding  but  not 
yet  speaking  acquaintance  with 
English.  I  mean  the  kind  whose 
first  name  is  likely  to  be  Basil. 
The  kind  of  man  who  has  a  hand- 
kerchief up  his  sleeve.  The  kind 
who  says: 

"A  chay-aw?  Yes,  we  have  a 
chay-aw.  That  one  thay-aw? 
Yes,  nice  needlework.  The 
price?" 

The  trivial  consideration  of 
price  has  never  crossed  Basil's 
mind  before. 

"Fifteen  hundred,  I  fancy." 

A  genteel  examination  of  the 
chair. 

"Yes,  fifteen  hundred." 

The  defendant  in  this  case  is 
really  named  Basil.  The  man  who 
is  deadlocked  with  him  is  called 
Shrager,  Adolphe  Shrager. 

The  war  brought  Adolphe 
into  flower.  He  was  in  the  rub- 
ber business  for  better  or  for 
worse,  and  during  the  war  there 
was  a  mighty  trade  in  rubber. 
Adolphe  rolled  up  a  fortune. 
Between  super-tax  and  income  tax 
that  fortune  might  have  suffered 
a  few  slings  and  arrows,  but 
Adolphe  heard  of  the  antique 
business.  He  got  the  idea  that  a 
house  filled  with  antiques  would 
be  as  good  as  a  bag  of  diamonds. 
You  have  the  use  of  them  and  they 
get  better  as  they  get  older.  Ob- 
viously. Why  not  salt  away  a 
few  dollars  on  nice  old  antique 
furniture? 


some  really  good  oak  panelling 
from  Royston  Hall  in  Hertford- 
shire? And  a  tompion  clock? 
Naturally. 

Adolphe  got  it,  £85,262  worth. 
And  then  he  uttered  a  loud  yell. 
He  was  pinched  where  the  rubber 
was  short.  His  fortune  was  slip- 
ping. He  needed  cash.  Anxious, 
as  in  the  good  old  days,  to  realize 
a  little  something  on  a  table  or  a 
chair,  he  sent  for  another  dealer. 
That  dealer  came  and  looked  at 
Adolphe's  treasures  with  the  eye 
of  a  dead  fish.  He  shook  his 
head  in  a  repellent  and  dismal 
manner.  He  was  undoubtedly 
one  of  those  men  with  dark  blue 
faces  who  shake  their  heads  and 
say,  "No,  my  frient,  I  can  do 
nodings.  You  can  see  for  your- 
self." Adolphe,  in  intense  pain, 
sent  for  a  specialist.  The  specialist 
was  named  Herbert  Cescinsky. 
And  this  is  what  Mr.  Cescinsky 
told  the  court : 


ENTER  Basil,  the  swell  an- 
tique dealer.  Basil  realizes 
that  Adolphe  is  not  an  expert. 
Everyone  cannot  be  an  expert,  can 
one?  But  Basil  is  an  expert  and 
should  be  delighted  to  help 
Adolphe  in  every  way.  What 
Adolphe  desires,  of  course,  is 
Genuine  Antique,  collectors' 
pieces?  Quite.  Up  to  £100,000? 
Quite,  quite.  Chippendale,  Queen 
Anne,  Charles  II.,  Adam  (not  the 
Biblical  Adam — ha,  ha! — the 
other    Adam)  ;     and    how    about 


THERE  was  no  Royston  Hall. 
That  was  just  Basil's  happy 
thought.  The  old  oak  panelling, 
some  of  it,  came  out  of  a  dairy  on 
High  Street  and  the  rest  out  of 
the  carpenter's.  It  cost  three 
hundred  or  less  to  start  with,  but 
after  the  "reconstruction"  Adolphe  A 
was  permitted  to  have  it  for 
£3,000. 

Ye  "fine  olde  Chippendale" 
lamp-stands  were  neither  fine  nor 
Chippendale.  "The  legs  were 
obviously  new,"  Mr.  Cescinsky 
showed  the  court,  "and  the  stem 
had  probably  been  made  from  a 
child's  four-post  bed.  The  price 
of  £450  was  ridiculous.  As 
second-hand  furniture  they  would 
be  worth  £8  10s." 

This  bitter  expert  next  exhibited 
an  "eighteenth  century  blue  lac 
cabinet."  He  described  it  as  "a 
well-known  article  of  commerce." 
It  came  from  a  stock  of  bogus 
antiques,  like  the  political  ideas  of 
Senator  Lodge.  "It  was  not 
Queen  Anne,  but  wyas  recently 
made  up  in  a  factory.  The  'lac- 
quer' was  merely  French  polish 
and  the  brass  work  was  of  a  well- 
known  Birmingham  make."  This 
bit  of  artful  dodgery  cost  the  rub- 
ber king  £850. 

Adolphe  had  a  fatal  leaning  to- 
ward Queen  Anne,  so  the  next 
thing  he  fell  for  was  a  Queen 
Anne  red  lacquer  writing  bureau. 
This  bureau  was  an  ingenious 
thing,  a  combination  of  Dutch 
body  and  an  Oriental  chess-board 
tacked  on  top.  Eight  hundred 
pounds,  the  price  of  any  fashion- 
able operation. 

A  Charles  II.  walnut  table  with 
marble  top  was  the  next  exposure. 
(Continued  on  page  70) 
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Designers  and  Weavers 
of 

Hand-woven 

Tapestries   and 

Needlepoint 

Not  "DOMESTIC"  but  "MADE   IN   AMERICA" 

Antique  Tapestries 
Restored 


Consult  Your  Decorator 


Edgewater  Tapestry  Looms 


New  York 


15  East  Fortieth  Street 

Lorentz  Kleiser,  President 


K 


TRADE  MARK 


t 


Decorations 
Furniture 
Draperies 
Antiques 


CREWELSTITCH  SOFA  WITH  DROP  ARMS 


FACTORY : 

18th  to  19th  Sts.,  Ave.  C 

WORKROOMS  : 

551  W.  42nd  St. 

PARIS  : 

18  Faubourg  Poissonniere 
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POTTERY    AND    TILES 

During  all  the  ages,  tiles  have  been  used  by  every  people 
and  today,  their  judicious  use  is  equally  suitable  for  the 
small  house  or  the  palace. 

THE  ROOKWOOD  POTTERY  COMPANY 
Rookwood  Heights,  Cincinnati,  Ohio 


ENGLISH 
CASEMENTS 
and  Windows  for 
banks,  offices, 
schools,  hospitals, 
etc. 


CRITTALL 


Steel 
Casements 

for  artistic  residences  and 
other  substantial  buildings 

Made  in  varied  designs 
to    meet    all    conditions 

Crittall  Casement  Window  Co.,  Manufacturers 

DETROIT 


Orland  Campbell,  whose  portraiture  is 
individualistic 


Out  of  Chaos  Comes  a  New  Portraitist 

(Continued  from  page  17) 


for  himself.  Thoroughly  grounded 
in  the  essentials  of  art,  with  a  rare 
mastery  of  draughtsmanship  and 
color  and  informed  in  the  chemis- 
try of  his  materials,  Campbell  has 
developed  a  style  and  maintains  a 
point-of-view  altogether  unique. 
His  canvases  are  painted  about  the 
personality  of  the  sitter,  to  the  end 
that  this  personality  may  be  por- 
trayed in  its  strongest  possible  as- 
pect; thus  settings  are  arbitrary 
and  are  suggested  wholly  in  the  in- 
dividuality of  his  subject. 

He  uses  little,  almost  no  shadow, 
prefering  to  avoid  dramatic  and 
enveloping  effects,  yet  his  fig- 
ures are  not  lacking  in  solidity. 
His  arrangements  maintain  a  pro- 
found structural  simplicity  en- 
riched by  pattern  and  ornament, 
and  a  technique  in  textures  of  paint 
that  is  amazing.  No  part  of  the 
canvas  is  slighted  as  unimportant  ; 


no  space-filling  detail  irrelevant  to 
the  main  idea  is  introduced;  no 
amount  of  necessary  labor  is  too 
great. 

Born  in  Chicago  of  American 
parents,  in  November,  1890,  Or- 
land Campbell  lived  the  first 
twenty-three  years  of  his  life  in 
Washington,  D.  C,  to  which  city 
his  family  had  removed.  Up  to 
the  time  when  he  began  a  serious 
study  of  art  he  had  acquired  a  col- 
lege education,  traveled  extensively 
and  in  addition  engaged  two  years 
in  business  before  taking  up  the 
career  of  a  portrait  painter.  Brief- 
ly his  precepts  are  that  he  very 
definitely  believes  in  the  inesti- 
mable value  of  the  great  achieve- 
ments of  the  past;  that  no  great 
work  can  be  accomplished  without 
much  thought  and  unceasing  labor, 
and  that  above  all,  and  in  alt 
things,  a  man  must  be  himself. 
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Cescinsky  took  the  same  delight  in 
showing  up  this  as  Houdini  did 
in  sprinkling  tin  tacks  on  the  stage 
for  the  celebrated  "ghost"  in  bare 
feet.  Like  the  old  New  Haven 
railroad  station,  this  table  "had  no 
period  at  all."  It  sold  for  £375. 
It  was  worth  £10. 

A  ■  pair  of  Chippendale  side 
tables  sold  for  £1,100.  They  had 
modern  carvings  and  were  worth 
£7  apiece. 

T>  Y  the  time  that  Cescinsky  had 
■L*  shown  the  Judge  and  the  ten 
expensive  counsel  the  difference 
between  a  knife-slit  made  in  1921 
and  the  wear  and  tear  of  the 
eighteenth  century,  by  the  time  he 
had  proved  how  old  bodies  could 
be  put  on  new  legs  and  new  bodies 
on  old  legs,  by  the  time  he  had 
taken  a  wine  cooler  and  an  Eliza- 
bethan oak   buffet  to  pieces,   His 


Lordship  began  to  fear  for  his 
sanity  and  his  profession.  If,  he 
moaned,  there  are  200  antiques  to 
be  indecently  exposed,  what  of  the 
wilting  jury?  Such  a  case  should 
be  huddled  into  the  twilight  zone 
where  referees  preside.  The  burn- 
ing  daylight  must  not  play  on. 
Chippendale  legs.  He  murmured, 
"Another  tribunal,"  and  was 
helped  away. 

One  gathers  the  impression  that 
Adolphe  was  stung.  Still,  I  am 
not  worrying  about  him.  He 
asked  for  it.  The  moment  he 
walked  into  that  antique  shop, 
his  footprints  leaving  the  impress 
of  liquid  gold,  Basil  could  hardly 
have  been  restrained.  The  temp- 
tation to  sell  Adolphe  a  Globe- 
Wernicke  filing  cabinet  as  a  nice- 
bit  of  Heppelwhite  must  have 
been  considerable. 
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The  Background  of 
Our  Industrial  Art 

JN  America  we  as- 
sumed our  place 
as  a  nation  practi- 
cally at  the  time 
of  the  industrial 
revolution.  \V  e 
had  no  artistic  traditions  except 
those  of  the  mother  countries 
where  the  old  order  was  shorth 
to  change  into  the  new.  Further- 
more, the  material  needs  of  life 
absorbed  all  the  energies  of  our 
people.  As  we  expanded  and  be- 
came prosperous  the  genius  of 
leadership  was  absorbed  in  the 
development  of  our  natural  re- 
sources, the  expansion  of  our  rail- 
roads, the  opening  up  of  our 
mines,  the  felling  of  our  forests, 
the  building  of  factories  and  the 
organization  of  our  industries. 
Naturally,  under  such  conditions. 
we  looked  to  the  old  world  for  our 
artistic  leadership.  Our  archi- 
tecture is  the  most  outstanding 
illustration,  but  the  same  fact  runs 
through  all  of  our  arts.  Like  all 
Europe  we  have  gone  back  to  the 
past  and  we  have  gone  back 
largely  through  the  eyes  of  Europe. 
Thus  in  a  foreword  to  his  volume 
on  "Art  in  Industry,"  Mr. 
Charles  R.  Richards  traces  our 
industrial  art  history. 

For  the  most  of  our  inspiration 
in  later  years,  says  Mr.  Richards, 
we  have  turned  to  France.  Paris 
has  been  notably  the  center  of 
styles  relating  to  women's  -wear  as 
well  as  many  other  things  that 
concern  the  elegancies  of  life.  To 
England  we  have  gone  in  many 
matters  concerning  the  decoration 
and  furnishings  of  our  homes. 

The  World  War  strikingly 
brought  out  our"  dependence  upon 
European  taste.  Importations  of 
artistic  goods  ceased  to  a  large 
extent  and  it  was  no  longer  pos- 
sible to  purchase  designs  or  copy 
patterns  originated  abroad.  In  the 
last  year  of  the  war,  and  in  the 
period  following,  with  the  relative 
abundance  of  money  in  this  coun- 
try, this  situation  was  brought  out 
in  marked  relief. 

The  need  for  designers  was 
severely  felt  and  the  fact  that  the 
schools  were  not  functioning  with 
entire  success  to  produce  such  de- 
signers became  apparent.  During 
this  period  much  was  accomplished 
in  certain  industries  to  develop  our 
own  resources  in  the  field  of  de- 
sign and  to  render  us  compara- 
tively independent  of  Europe. 
With  the  resumption  of  artistic 
production  in  Europe,  it  remains 
t»  be  seen  whether  we  will  allow 
ourselves  to  fall  back  upon  de- 
pendence on  foreign  leadership  or 
whether  America  will  take  ad- 
vantage of  the  ground  already 
gained  and  make  resolute  efforts  to 
move  forward  substantially  in  its 
artistic  development. 
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THE  recent  exhibition  of  Duncan 
Phyfe  furniture  in  the  Metropoli- 
tan Museum  of  Art  and  the  publi- 
cation of  the  able  treatise  by  Mr. 
Charles  Over  Cornelius  on  Duncan 
Phyfe,  his  furniture  and  his  times,  have 
served  to  draw  attention  to  the  work  of 
America's  foremost  cabinet  maker  of 
one  hundred  years  ago,  and  we,  who 
have  long  been  working  in  this  charm- 
ing native  style,  are  happy  in  the  expec- 
tation that  our  enthusiasm  will  now  be 
shared  by  a  larger  public. 


The  side  chair  illustrated  is  an  exact 
reproduction  of  the  famous  example  in 
the  Metropolitan  collection,  while  the 
table  and  armchair  accurately  reflect 
the  spirit  and  the  character  of  Duncan 
Phyfe's  work  at  his  best  period  when 
the  Sheraton  influence  predominated  and 
Empire  motives  in  restrained  use  but 
added  a  new  and  charming  note. 

In  Phyfe  furniture  by  Kensington  the 
old-time  hand  processes  of  the  Kensing- 
ton craftsmen  continue  the  highest  tradi- 
tions of  craftsmanship  with  which  his 
name  is  associated. 


Kensington  furniture   is   made   in   all   the   deco- 
rative  styles   appropriate   for   American   homes. 


The  purchase  of  Ken- 
sington Furniture  may 
be  arranged  through 
your  decorator  or 
furniture     dealer. 


■       —■  MANUFACTURERS  AND  ^— '     IMPORTERS  -■- 

FINE    FURNITURE  ART     OBJECTS 

NEW  VORK 

Showrooms :  14.  East  J  2nd  Street 


Write  for  illustrated 
booklet  A  and  pam- 
phlet, "How  Ken- 
sington Furniture 
May   Be  Purchased." 


HOPE.         TATE  GALLERY 
B>  G-  F-  WATTS,  ENG.  SCHOOL 
Reproduced  by  Color  Photography 


One  Hundred   Masterpieces  in  Correct  Coloi 
50  cents  each 

Size  with  margin  1 1  X  14  inches 
Write  for  catalog  of 

Museum  Color  Prints 

Specimens  on  request 

BROWN-ROBERTSON  CO.,  Inc. 
Print  Publishers  -  -  Dealers 
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How  To  Select  Furnishings 
For  The  Home 


A  Guide  to 

Beauty  and  Comfort 

in  the  Home 

Pictures  exactly  how 
to  plan  the  selection 
and  placement  of 
furnishings  for  a 
pleasing  home 
atmosphere. 


In  a  beautiful  Art  Case  suitable  for  presentation 

32   PLATES  OF  MODEL  INTERIORS, 

picturing  modern  styles  of  furniture,  rugs, 
draperies  and  decorative  accessories. 

16  COLOR   PLATES  showing   harmonious 
color  schemes  for  every  room,  and  a 

16-PAGE  TREATISE  on  color  harmony  and 
home  decoration. 

Price,  $5.00 

Page  samples  and  folder  on  request 

Published  by 

The  Dean-Hicks  Company 


Publishers  of  Good  Furniture  Magazine 


GRAND  RAPIDS 


MICHIGAN 


The  Philadelphia  Art  Galleries 
and  Auction  Rooms 

S.  E.  COR.  FIFTEENTH  AND  CHESTNUT  STREETS 
PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 

REED   H.  WALKER      AUCTIONEER 

Weekly  Public  Sales  of 

Important  Art,  Furniture  and  Ceramics 
Estates  and  Consignments  Solicited 

PERMANENT  EXHIBITION 


LIAVE1S 

DECORATED  FURNITURE 


Allows  the  purchaser  the  exer- 
cise of  individual  taste  in  finish 
and  decoration. 


select  colors  of  figured  dec- 
to  harmonize  with  other  sur- 
roundings   or    interiors,    and    thereby 
in- satisfaction  of  having  aided 
In  their  creation. 

Leavens  Colonial  and  Decorated  Fur- 
niture is  noted  for  its  beautiful  sim- 
plicity of  design  and  its  adaptability. 
Somewhere  in  the  Leavens  line  you 
will  find  that  set  or  single  piece  for 
which  you  are  searching. 

Send  for  literature  on  decorated 
and  colonial  furniture 


WILLIAM    LEAVENS    &    CO.,    Inc. 
Manufacturers 

32  CANAL  STREET  :  BOSTON,  MASS. 
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utes'  parleying  with  the  Papal 
halberdiers.  Rigal,  who  speaks 
excellent  Italian,  had  explained 
that  His  Holiness  was  on  the  back 
seat,  and  that  I  was  a  great  artist 
summoned  by  him  to  finish  his 
bust.  Then,  drawing  back  the 
cloths,  he  showed  them  the  face 
of  the  Holy  Father,  staring  up  at 
the  sky. 

Near  the  Clementine  Hall  an 
atelier  had  been  improvised.  It 
was  a  guardroom,  with  its  hel- 
mets, its  pitcher  of  water  and 
drinking-cup,  and  some  Swiss 
Guards  lying  asleep. 

AS  the  door  opened,  they  all 
rose.  We  set  up  the  bust  on 
a  high  table,  and  when  we  uncov- 
ered it  I  had  the  satisfaction  of 
hearing  a  murmur  of  approval. 
They  all  found  it  a  good  likeness. 
It  was  one  o'clock.  We  went  off 
to  have  lunch  with  the  ambas- 
sador. 

When  we  came  back  to  the 
Vatican  we  went  up  to  the  im- 
provised atelier  without  being 
halted.  '  We  could  move  about 
the  great  palace  freely,  for  by  this 
time  we  were  known.  When  we 
entered  the  room,  what  was  our 
surprise  to  find  two  of  the  Swiss 
mounting  guard  over  the  bust. 
At  five  o'clock  we  received  a  visit 
from  Monsignor  Pizzardo,  who 
expressed  his  keen  satisfaction 
with  the  bust  and  requested  me  to 
have  it  ready  at  the  same  time  the 
following  day.  With  uneasy 
modesty,  Rigal  showed  him  the 
profile  sketch,  a  fine  and  interest- 
ing profile,  in  which  the  qualities 
of  a  great  painter  and  observer 
were  instantly  obvious.  To  his 
delight,  Monsignor  Pizzardo  com- 
plimented him  and  added  that  he 
might  accompany  me  next  day  to 
the  audience,  in  order  to  go  on 
with  his  sketch. 

How  good  the  beer  on  the  ter- 
race of  the  little  ristorante  oppo- 
site Saint  Peter's  tasted,  after  that ! 
Blinking  our  eyes,  we  looked  at 
the  lovely  fagade  of  the  Vatican, 
within  which  dwelt  our  august 
model. 

July  28. — All  day  long  we 
waited  in  the  Vatican,  going  from 
the  Sistine  Chapel  to  the  terraces, 
to  the  Pauline  chapel,  and  to  the 
Stanze  with  Raphael's  frescoes. 
Once,  as  we  were  climbing  a  nar- 
row iron  stairway  sunk  in  the  wall 
— a  swaying  iron  ladder,  scarcely 
accessible,  that  might  have  served 
for  firemen — we  pushed  open  a 
door  opening  off  a  landing.  A 
flood  of  dazzling  light  burst  into 
our  dim  little  niche;  in  front  and 
to  the  left  of  us  was  the  dome  of 
Saint  Peter's. 

AFTER  we  had  crossed  a  little 
balcony  hanging  in  the  void 
and  provided  with  only  a  little 
iron  railing,  we  came  to  a  small 
window,  and  clinging  to  the  rail- 


ing, we  looked  curiously  into  the- 
shadows  below.  Gradually,  as 
our  eyes  adjusted  themselves,  we 
could  make  out  below  us  groups 
of  people,  the  hum  of  whose  con- 
versation came  up  to  our  ears.  A 
throng  was  looking  up  and  listen- 
ing to  the  guides'  explanations. 
All  the  countries  of  the  world 
were  there,  and  these  visitors  were 
living  through  moments  never  to 
be  forgotten,  for  they  were  in  the 
Sistine  Chapel.  Rigal  and  I,  sit- 
ting on  the  cornice,  wondered  at 
it  all,  and  touched  the  frescoes  of 
that  .god  of  art  whom  we  were 
learning  here  to  know  better  than 
ever;  and  without  moving,  with 
the  same  fixed  glance,  we  contem- 
plated from  close  at  hand  the 
Creation,  the  Fall,  and  the  Del- 
uge. We  were  overwhelmed  by 
the  more  than  human  genius  of 
Michelangelo.  Over  there  was 
the  Last  Judgment,  vibrant  with 
life;  but  this  great  composition  is, 
alas!  browned  by  time,  and  we 
were  too  far  away  to  see  clearly 
each  detail. 

TIME  was  going  swiftly.  It 
was  four  o'clock,  and  at  five 
we  were  to  see  the  Pope.  We 
went  back  to  the  Clementine  Hall 
and  "my"  atelier.  When  we  ar- 
rived, the  Swiss  Guards  were 
drawn  up,  motionless,  while  they 
rendered  honors  to  a  cardinal 
whose  red  robes  we  saw,  framed  in 
a  doorway  leading  to  the  apart- 
ments of  the  Pope.  The  Holy 
Father  had  not  yet  come  back 
from  his  daily  walk  in  the  gardens 
of  the  Vatican,  but  he  was  not  to 
be  late.  A  chamberlain  beckoned 
to  us  and  we  followed  him  down 
a  great  corridor,  richly  orna- 
mented, its  windows  looking  out 
over  the  immense  inner  court  of 
the  Vatican.  In  an  enormous 
square,  as  big  as  the  court  of  the 
Louvre  and  glowing  under  the 
sun,  we  looked  around.  The 
court  was  empty ;  no  one  was  in 
the  galleries ;  there  was  nothing 
but  the  flaming  sun. 

There  was  the  rumble  of 
wheels,  the  sound  of  horses'  hoofs 
on  the  pavement,  and  a  black 
coach  emerged  from  the  sombre 
arch.  At  four  doors  beneath  the 
arches  appeared  gendarmes  with 
gleaming  sabres.  The  horses  were 
magnificent,  and  the  carriage 
rolled  across  the  court  with  an 
iron  resonance  that  rang  through 
the  stillness.  It  was  upholstered 
in  white,  and  within  sat  the  Pope 
in  his  white  cassock,  beside  a  pur- 
ple cassock.  The  carriage  halted 
at  the  main  staircase;  a  footman 
sprang  out  and  opened  the  left 
door.  The  Holy  Father,  wearing 
a  broad-brimmed  violet  hat, 
stepped  out  and  quietly  disap- 
peared, walking  majestically  up 
the  grand  staircase  with  a  cham- 
berlain as  his  companion.  We 
{Continued  on  page  76) 
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WHEN  Beau  Brummell,  the  best-dressed  man 
of  his  day,  avowed  himself  the  realization 
of  his  tailors'  genius,  he  spoke  truly.  And 
the  modern  man  attentive  to  his  appearance  is  in 
similar  case.  He  may  command  various  details 
in  the  construction  of  his  clothes  but  their  complete 
realization  rests  with  his  tailor. 

In  sartorial  genius  the  House  of  Gigler  has  re- 
mained supreme  for  more  than  two  decades,  with 
a  clientele  whose  demands  have  been  exacting  and 
whose  satisfaction  has  been  absolute. 

Distinction  in  dress  has  been  our  sole  aim  and 
Gigler  clothing  has  come  to  be  the  standard  of  the 
man  who  desires  good  taste  and  the  perfect  adap- 
tation of  his  attire  to  his  personality. 

John  E.  Gigler 

Mens  Clothing 
Dress  Waistcoats — Lounge  Robes 

9  West  29th  Street 
New  York  City 
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Miss  Renee  Prahar,  noted  woman  sculptor,  was  recently  awarded 
the  Association  prize  over  twenty-three  competitors  for  her 
sculpture,  "Jaguars,"  a  decorative  animal  study  exhibited  at  the 
show  of  the  National  Association  of  Women  Painters  and 
Sculptors  in  New  York 


Old    Lady  Chicago  Shows   Her   Medals 

{Continued  from  page  29) 


the  California  foothills,  majestic 
in  their  purples,  blues  and  greens. 
When  the  artist  received  the  good 
tidings  by  telegraph  he  wired  back, 
"I  lift  up  my  eyes  unto  the  hills 
and  give  thanks."  Other  prizes 
awarded  to  landscapes  were  the 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Augustus  S.  Pea- 
body  prize  to  Frank  Swift  Chase 
for  "Autumn  Lights"  and  one  of 
the  Peterson  Purchase  prizes  to 
John  E.  Costigan  for  "Sheep  at  the 
Brook." 

Eugene  F.  Savage  was  awarded 
the  Norman  Wait  Harris  Silver 
Medal  for  his  decoration,  "Expul- 
sion," a  symphony  in  greens,  in 
which  the  figures  of  Adam  and  Eve 
seem  one  with  the  gnarled  trees, 
bent  by  the  wind  of  their  misfor- 
tune and  torn  from  their  roots  in 
the  primeval  soil.  Eve  is  bowed 
forward  until  her  hair,  like  a  mass 
of  molten  green  gold,  sweeps  the 
ground.  The  Norman  Wait  Har- 
ris Bronze  Medal  went  to  Karl  H. 
Buehr   for  his   "Storyland." 

"Diana,"  by  Abram  Poole,  seems 
steeped  in  green  moonlight.  The 
lines  have  a  horizontal  sweep  that 
give  the  picture  a  crayon-like  tex- 
ture and  suggest  to  the  eye  the  for- 
ward flight  of  the  unseen  arrow 
that  has  just  left  the  bow  of  Diana. 

Three  pleasant  views  of  New 
England  were  Felicio  Waldo  How- 
ell's "Chestnut  Street,,  Salem," 
Chauncey  Ryder's  "The  Old  Mill" 
and  Daniel  Garber's  "Tohickon" 
which  won  the  Altman  prize  at  the 
National  Academy  last  year.     "Su- 


perstition," by  Blumenschein,  win- 
ner of  the  1921  Altman  prize,  was 
also  exhibited,  in  interesting  juxta- 
position to  another  New  Mexican 
picture  by  Walter  Ufer. 

As  usual  the  jury  was  obliged  to 
omit  many  of  the  most  interesting 
pictures  from  the  list  of  possible 
prize-winners  for  the  reason  that 
the  artists  were  among  their 
own  members.  One  painting  thus 
omitted,  H.  Dudley  Murphy's 
"Portrait  of  Woodbury,"  was 
afterward  awarded  one  of  the  Pe- 
terson Purchase  prizes  by  the  Com- 
mittee on  Painting  and  Sculpture 
of  the  Art  Institute. 

New  notes  in  the  show  were  fur- 
nished by  such  technical  feats  as  the 
woven  modelling  in  paint  of  John 
Costigan's  "Sheep  at  the  Brook," 
the  suggestive  shorthand  of  Kathe- 
rine  Langhorne  Adams  in  her  "Ten 
O'clock  Breakfast,"  and  the  tapes- 
try-like weaving  of  lines  in  several 
impressionistic  color-schemes.  New 
also  was  the  romantic  twist  which 
appeared,  pervading  even  the  most 
realistic  of  paintings.  There  was 
a  noticeable  absence  of  the  "brutal 
nude."  Ivan  Olinsky's  study  of  an 
auburn  -  haired  model  illustrated 
this  new  idealism  in  a  wholly  truth- 
ful rendering  of  the  human  figure. 
Its  prettiness  is  not  of  the  objec- 
tionable type,  nor  is  it  in  the  least 
academic.  One  wonders  if  perhaps 
the  passion  among  our  younger  ar- 
tists for  portraying  ugliness,  having 
served  its  purpose,  has  not  definitely 
begun  to  wane. 
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Stock  comprises  distinctive  art 
objects  such  as  old  leather  trous' 
seau  chests,  unusual  monastic 
chairs,  desk  sets,  table  mats, 
flower  panels  and  interesting 
antique  and  modern  leather 
treasures. 


CHAKLES  R.  YANDELL  6-  CO. 

ESTABLISHED  1871 


450  Madison  Avenue,  at  50th  Street 


M.  J.  KILMAKTIN,   D.rector 


A  very  rare 

Original 

Sheraton 

Sofa, 

about  1790. 

Excellent 

condition. 
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ETARPON  INN,  USEPPA  ISLAND,  FLORIDAE 


"The  Sportiest  %ine  Hole 
Qolf  Course  in  Florida" 

TARPON  INN,  besides  its  fame  as  a  tarpon 
fishing  resort  and  its  traditional  sincere 
hospitality,  is  also  known  as  the  home  of  the 
"Sportiest  Nine  Hole  Golf  Course  in  Florida." 

The  course  is  a  revelation  to  both  profes- 
sional and  amateur.  Combined  with  the 
rolling,  broken  surface;  the  beautiful  fairways; 
the  unique  natural  hazards;  and  the  great 
friendly  shady  palm  trees  which  dot  the 
velvety  green  reaches,  it  is  man's  handiwork 
and  Nature  in  grand  unison  to  insure  variety 
and  interest  every  foot  o{  the  way — and  to 
make  you  happy  at  play. 

In  addition,  a  clever  coach  and  expert 
club  builder  is  always  in  attendance.  From 
time  to  time  he  arranges  for  team  matches 
and  club  tournaments  with  nearby  resorts. 
All  guests  are  eligible,  of  course. 

We  suggest  therefore  that  you  come  to 
Tarpon  Inn  in  January.  This  initial  recreation 
together  with  a  few  days  in  which  to  try  your 
skill  with  the  spectacular  and  gamy  King  Fish, 
enables  you  to  "loosen  up"  and  to  prepare 
for  the  greatest  sport  of  the  season — tarpon 
fishing  in  the  most  famous  tarpon  waters 
on  the  continent. 

Incidentally,  you'll  be  surprised  at  the 
extremely  moderate  tariff  for  such  recreation, 
sport  and  sincere  hospitality. 


Send  Request  Form  for  Booklet 

Florida  Hotel  &  Navigation  Co.,     Dept.  M 
220  West  42nd  Street,  New  York. 

Please  send  me  your  booklet  and  further  particulars. 

Name 

Address 
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looked  back  into  the  court.  The 
gendarmes  were  kneeling,  with 
their  heads  lowered  until  they 
looked  very  small,  and  at  all  four 
doors  men  were  on  their  knees. 

WE  went  in  hastily.  I  had  the 
bust  carried  by  the  red 
chamberlains  and  we  followed 
through  interminable  halls,  along 
lengthy  corridors,  like  a  proces- 
sion. We  came  at  length  to  the 
private  apartments  and  the  throne 
room,  where  I  set  up  my  bust. 
Monsignor  Giuseppe,  private 
chamberlain  to  His  Holiness,  was 
there  to  receive  us.  He  had  been 
present  at  the  sitting,  and  did  not 
spare  his  compliments. 

The  red  do.orr  opened  gently. 
The  Holy  Father  entered  as  he 
had  before,  and  again  I  knelt  to 
receive  his  benediction.  But  what 
was  my  pride  when  I  saw ''a  smile 
upon  his  face,  as  he  looked  with 
satisfaction  at  his  bust.  He  passed 
his  hand  over  his  temples  to  see 
whether  his  spectacles  were  in 
place,  and  looked  at  Rigal  and  his 
drawing  without  seeming  in  the 
least  surprised  to  find  a  second 
artist. 

July  29.— The  last  sitting.  The 
bust  is  finished.  As  on  the 
previous  afternoon,  we  waited  for 
the  Holy  Father  in  the  little 
throne  room.  Before  giving  the 
bust  its  finishing  touches,  I  looked 


carefully  at  my  great  model.  Al- 
ways the  same  simplicity,  every- 
where the  same  whiteness — the 
flannel  cassock  with  the  little 
white  buttons,  the  short  cape  fall- 
ing over  the  broad  shoulders,  the 
wide  girdle  about  the  waist  with 
its  wide  ends  hanging  at  the  left 
side.  Around  his  neck  a  chain  of 
gold,  fastened  on  the  breast  by  a 
little  buttonhole,  from  which 
hung  a  cross,  beautifully  carved 
in  gold,  framed  in  amethysts  on  a 
base  of  diamonds. 

The  words  of  Monsignor  Cer- 
retti  in  my  atelier  came  back  to 
me: — "You  will  find  His  Holiness 
goodness  itself.  He  is  a  great 
scholar,  acquainted  with  all  the 
languages,  a  man  who  for  more 
than  forty  years  has  read  what 
there  is  to  read,  a  man  who  has 
been  filling  his  brain  in  his  library, 
bending  above  his  manuscripts; 
and  often,  when  the  stars  grow 
dim  in  the  sky,  they  leave  him 
still  bent  above  his  pleasant 
labors." 

When  we  were  done,  the  Pope 
rose  and  came  for  the  last  time  to 
look  at  our  work.  He  nodded 
his  head  gently,  satisfied.  Rigal 
and  I  were  on  our  knees,  waiting 
for  him  to  bless  us,  but  he  did 
more  than  that — he  signed  my 
bust  with  a  large  Pont.  Max.  P. 
P.  XI.  That  was  his  thanks,  and 
that  splendid  signature  gives  one 
more  richness  to  my  work. 


"Women  Washing  on  a  River  Bank,"  from  the  original  woodblock 
by  John  Murphy 
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Knickerbocker  Grill 

BROADWAY  AT  42ND  STREET 
NEW  YORK 

LUNCHEONS— DINNERS— SOVPERS 
DANSANT 


TELEPHONE  BRYANT  1846 


WOODMANSTEN  INN 

JOSEPH  L.  PAN/ 

WESTCHESTER  -         -  NEW  YORK  CITY 

PHONE  WESTCHESTER  3634-3872-3626 


NORTH  CAROLINA 

The    World    Center   of   Sport 

CAROLINA   HOTEL  now  open.    Delightful  Southern 
hospitality,  beauty  and  sunshine  outdoors  with  joyous  com- 
panionship in  true  sport.      Something  interesting  planned  for 
every  day.    The  Holly  Inn  and  Berkshire  open  early  this  month. 
Golf,    Tennis,    Trap   Shooting,   Rifle   Range,   Horse- 
back Riding,  Racing,  Driving,  Motoring,  Airplaning 
Championship  events  in  every  field  of  sport  throughout  the  entire  season 
For  information  or  reservations  address: 
GENERAL  OFFICE,  Pinehurst,  N.  C. 


WARD  LINE 


Direct  sailings  semi-weekly 
on  fast  modern  twin-screw 
steamers  from  New  York  to 

HAVANA 

and  Points  in  Cuba 


Weekly  Sailings  to 

MEXICO 


Progreso,   Vera    Cruz,    Tampico 
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En  Route  to    EUROPE 

It  is  on  the  French  Line  vessels  that  the  traveler  finds  the 
subtle  atmosphere  and  charm  of  France— so  delightfully 
novel.  As  both  English  and  French  are  spoken  by  the 
ships'  personnel,  the  passenger  also  has  the  advantage  of 
becoming  acquainted  with  the  customs  and  language  before 
landing.  Not  only  are  the  accommodations  magnificent, 
especially  on  the  giant  liners  S.  S.  PARIS  and  S.  S. 
FRANCE,  but  there  is  a  refinement  of  service  that  is  truly 
distinctive,  as  well  as  a  cuisine  francaise  that  is  world 
famous.  The  celebrated  orchestras  and  the  Guignol— the 
unique  Punch  and  Judy  Show — are  other  features  that 
make  a  voyage  on  our  vessels  one  long  to  be  remembered. 

New  York — Plymouth — Havre — Paris 

Regular  Weekly  Sailings 

ffceneh.  iirifi 

19  State  Street  New  York 

Agents  in  all  principal  cities 


DESOTO 


The  Premier   Tourist    Hotel  of  the   South 

Open  January  1st  to  May  1st 

TWTODERN  and  Luxurious  in  its  Ap- 
■*■*-*■  pointments,  it  Offers  an  Environ- 
ment of  Quiet  and  Refinement,  Large 
Rooms,  with  Roomy  Baths  and  Closets. 
Very  Spacious  Verandas.  A  Real  Home 
for  the  Discriminating  Tourist. 

American  Plan        Moderate  Terms 

Unequalled  Winter  Climate 

Reduced  Rates  During  January 

Superior  Roads  for  Automobilists.  On 
the  Scenic  Routes  of  the  South.  Golf- 
Tennis— Hunting— Fishing.  All  Winter 
Sports.  Booklets  and  terms  sent  on 
request. 

J.  B.  Pound  Sherman  Dennis 

President  Manager 

Associate  Hotels: 

Hotel  Seminole  Hotel  Savannah 

Jacksonville.   Fla.  Savannah.  Ga. 

Hotel  Patten  The  Annex 

Chattanooga,  Tenn.  Chattanooga,  Tenn. 

Summer  Resort: 

Monterey  Hotel,   Asbury  Park,  N.  J. 

Under    the    Same    Management 


A  Southland  Paradise 

SAVANNAH,  GEORGIA. 


It,       (HALFONTE- 

HaddonHall 


American  Plan  Only. 

Always  open. 
I  Write  for  illustrated 
.      folder  and  rates. 


ATLANTIC  CITY 

Combined  in  Ownership  and  Management 
The  beautiful  new  Boardwalk  Wing  of 
Haddon  Hall  is  now  open.  It  connects 
the  original  Haddon  Hall  with  the 
artistic  pavilions,  restful  ocean  decks, 
court  garden  and  sea  rooms  of  the  1920 
addition. 

The  new  Boardwalk  Wing  now  makes 
possible  the  hospitable  welcome  of 
more  thap  1200  guests. 

Leeds  and  Lippincott 
Company 
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In  a  Modern  Chinese  Theatre 


THE  opening  of  the  Chen 
Kwang  Theatre  —  the  first 
Chinese  playhouse  to  which 
a  foreigner  can  go  with  any  degree 
of  comfort — was  described  in  Pe- 
king as  "an  epoch  in  theatricals.'' 
The  new  theatre  is  about  ten  min- 
utes by  ricksha  from  the  Grand 
Hotel  de  Pekin  and  the  Legation 
Quarter.  It  is  warm  and  clean, 
and  for  the  first  time  in  Chinese 
theatrical  history  the  prospective 
playgoer  need  not  send  a  servant 
hours  in  advance  to  reserve  a  seat 
and  be  sure  it  is  held  until  he 
comes.  The  most  distinguished 
actors  in  Peking,  says  The  Living 
Age,  have  been  engaged  for  the 
company  of  the  new  playhouse. 
Only  one  famous  actor  is  missing, 
the  famous  feminine  impersonator, 
Mei  Lan-fang,  by  far  the  most 
popular   player   in   modern   China. 

The  Chinese  theatre  heretofore 
has  mystified  and  baffled  the  for- 
eigner. He  doesn't  understand  the 
language,  and  in  spite  of  character- 
revealing  gesture,  and  the  fact  that 
most  of  the  lines  are  sung,  he  has 
a  bad  time  making  out  what  it  is  all 
about.  He  is  likely  to  mistake  a 
whole  series  of  plays  for  one  play, 
and  come  home  at  the  end  of  his 
tour  with  a  sorry  tale  of  the  dismal 
length  of  Chinese  plays,  and  the 
deafening  jangling  of  gongs;  and — 
for  he  quite  forgets  the  nasal  voice 
that  peddles  chocolates  in  many  an 
American  theatre — he  is  appalled 
because  the  Chinese  eat  and  drink 
in  the  theatre.  Shakespeare  and 
Kit  Marlowe  would  not  have  been 
quite  so  squeamish,  by  the  way,  for 
they  wztz  used  to  the  hubbub  of  the 
pit,  the  lords  in  the  galleries  and 
sometimes  on  the  stage,  the  orange- 
sellers  and  the  sweetmeat  merchants 
going  their  rounds;  and  they  might 
even  have  found  some  stage  devices 
in  the  Chinese  theatre  with  which 
they  were  not  quite  unfamiliar. 

But  the  average  tourist  in  China 
is  neither  a  Sinologue,  a  student 
of  the  drama,  nor  a  student  of 
dramatic  history.  If  he  goes  to 
the  native  theatre  at  all — which 
is  not  very  likely — he  comes  away 
either  with  a  puzzled  feeling  or 
with  a  superior  feeling.  Perhaps 
the  Chen  Kwang  Theatre  will  be 


more  to  his  liking  than  sunn-  oJ 
the  others.  The  refreshment  ta- 
bles have  vanished,  and  though 
smoking  is  to  be  allowed,  this  lias 
ancient  Occidental  precedent  and 
is  not  quite  unknown  even  to-day. 

After  the  first  night,  the  Peking 
Leader  gave  this  account  of  the  new 
theatre : 

The  lover  of  the  theatre  may 
now  go  to  see  good  examples  of  the 
native  art  in  this  clean,  warm,  and 
attractive  building,  in  which  he 
peed  not  have  his  servant  hold 
down  a  seat  for  him  for  hours 
before  the  Inst  actors  will  appear, 
but  where  he  can  reserve  a  seat  and 
be  sure  it  will  be  held  for  him  until 
he  arrives  to  occupy  it. 

There  is  no  eating,  but  smoking 
is  allowed.  A  refreshment  room 
adjoins  the  theatre,  where  the  hun- 
gry or  thirsty  spectator  may  fortify 
himself  for  the  further  strenuous 
spectacles. 

In  spite  of  the  foreign  building 
and  the  foreign  stage,  one  sees  in 
this  theatre  the  true  art  of  the 
Chinese  actor.  The  orchestra  sits 
on  the  stage  and,  thanks  to  the 
good  footlights,  one  can  observe 
them  and  their  various  string  and 
wind  instruments  very  convenient- 
ly. The  "property  man,"  who  fig- 
ured so  prominently  in  the  produc- 
tion of  the  Yellow  Jacket  as  pre- 
sented in  America,  is  there  and 
hands  tea  to  his  master  after  he 
has  sung  a  strenuous  number,  or 
throws  a  pillow  on  the  floor  where 
the  distraught  maiden  will  knee! 
before  her  indignant  parent,  saving 
the  lovely  gown  from  being  soiled 
by  this  bit  of   forethought. 

Against  the  dark  -  blue  back- 
ground of  very  tall  curtains,  a 
background  such  as  Reinhardt  or 
Bakst  might  have  designed,  there 
move  forth  in  their  stately  step  the 
figures  of  the  gorgeously  dressed 
actors  who  impersonate  the  great 
of  China's  past.  In  most  statu- 
esque manner  the  followers  of 
some  noted  general  are  generally 
d  i  aped  about  the  stage,  while  the 
hero  holds  the  centre.  For  a  pic- 
turesque display  of  a  riot  of  bar- 
baric color,  there  is  nothing  to 
match  a  company  of  Chinese  actors. 


The  spirit  of  Cl 


FREE— This  Book  on 
Home  Beautifying 


rPHIS  book  contains  practical 
suggestions  on  how  to  make 
your  home  artistic,  cheery  and 
inviting.  Explains  how  you  can 
easily  and  economically  refinish 
and  keep  furniture,  woodwork, 
Hocus  and  linoleum  in  perfect 
Condition.  Tells  what  materials 
to  use  and  how  to  use  them. 
Includes  color  charts,  gives  cov- 
eiinj;  capacities,  etc. 
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Fireplace  Furnishings 

They  Gladden  the  Hearth 


Sets,    etc,    in    h   wld« 
range  of  Colonial  and 

iiihi-r  11,1  loil  cli'siitns  In 
band  wrounht  iron.  Pol- 
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Doubtless     you     want     the     most 
house  for  the  least  money.     Our 
book    will    help    you    realize   that 
ambition    without    "cutting    cor- 
ners."    Explains  how  inexpensive 
woods  can  be  finished  as  beauti- 
fully as  more  costly  varieties.     If, 
after    receiving    book,    you    wish 
further  information,  write  our  In- 
dividual Service  Department.   Ex- 
perts will  gladly  solve  your  prob- 
lem for  you  without  charge. 
We  will   gladly   semi   this   book 
free  mid  postpaid  for  the  mime 
and  address  of  the  painter  you 
usually  employ. 

S.  C.  JOHNSON  &  SON 

"The  Wood  Finishing  Authorities" 
Dept.  A.  D.  1,   RACINE,  WIS. 


St.  Louis  School  of  Fine  Arts 

Courses  in  Drawing,  Painting,  Modeling, 
Commercial  Art,  Interior  Decoration, 
Crafts,   etc.      For   catalogue,   apply   to 

E.    H.    WUERFEL,    Director 
WASHINGTON  UNIVERSITY,  St.Loui. 


THE  SCHOOL  OF 

INDUSTRIAL  ARTS 

OF  THE  CITY  OF  TRENTON,  N.  J. 

Fbank   Forrest   Frederick,  Director 

Send  for  Circulars 


The  San  Diego  Academy  of 
Fine  Arts 

In  Balboa  Park,  San  Diego,   California 

Winter  art  study,   without  heatiiiK  troubles,   in 
the    land    of    eternal    Spring—  "where    earnest 


LEARN  INTERIOR  DECORATION 

COMPLETE    instruction    in 

*-     i,..      of       noriort       atvlea         o 


liarmony,  design,  composit 
allied  subjects. 
rCTBSE  starts  February  3rd. 
HOME  STUDY  COURSES  start 
any  time.     Send  for  Catalog  D2. 
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Much  of  your 

pleasure  In  your  tin-place 
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artistic  effect 
iry  service  t 
complete    fireplaces 
furnishings, 
ewlyi 
places  of  Colonial  Charm."    Sent  FREE. 
L    FIREPLACE    COMPANY 
tnpluu  4620  Roosevelt  Ri.  Chicago 


MARTINI 

TEMPERA.  COLORS 


DO  YOU 
KNOW 


Sfc 


THAT  MAKING  A  COLOR  A 
HUNDRED  YEARS  OR  MORE  IS 
NO  PROOF  THAT  IT  IS  GOOD. 
IT  IS  THE  QUALITY  OF  THE 
PIGMENTWHICH  COUNTS.  WE 
GUARANTEE  THAT  WE  USE 
ONLY  THE  VERY  BEST  CHEM- 
ICALLY  PURE  COLORS 


H 


fl  SOLE  U-S- DISTRIBUTORS  fl    g     | 

■       CAVrMXDIIMI     _■_■. 


FAVORRUHL  - 
,     ©COMPANY  JO 


CAHFORNIASCHODLl 

ITArts^Crafts^ 


INCORPORATED 


A  College  of  the  Arts  and  Crafts 

Three  Professional  Schools 

1.  School  of  Applied  Arts 
Degrees :    Bachelor  of   Design  or 
Bachelor  of  Arts  in  Applied  Art 

2.  School  of  Fine  Arts 

Degree  :   Bachelor  of  Fine  Arts 

3.  School  of  Education  in  Arts  and 
Crafts 


Spring  Term  Opens  Jan.  2,  1923 

Write  for  application  blank  and  catalog 

F.  H.  Meyer,   Director 
2119  Allston  Way,  Berkeley.  California 


HIGGINS* 


DRAWING  INKS 
tlERNAL  WRITING  INK 
ENGROSSING  INK 
TAURINE  MUCILAGE 
PHOTO  MOUNTER  PASTE 
DRAWING  BOARD  PASTE 
LIQUID  PASIE 
OFFICE  PASTE 
VEGETABLE  GLUE,  ETC. 

ARE  THE  FINEST  AND  BEST 

INKS  AND   ADHESIVE 

Emancipate  yourself  from 
the  use  of  corrosive  and  ill- 
smelling  inks  and  adhesives 
and  adopt  the  Higgins  Inks 
and  Adhesives.  They  will 
be  a  revelation  to  you,  they 
are  so  sweet,  clean,  well  put 
ithal  so  efficient. 
|At  DEALERS  GENERALLY 
JChas  M.  Higgins  &  Co..  Mfrs. 
|271  Ninth  Street,  BrookNn,  N.  Y. 
>:  Chicago   London 


HOTEL  WOLCOTT 

Tifth  Avenue  and  Thirty  First  Street 
NEW  YORK 

Centrally  Located 
Comfortable  Appointments 
Delioious  Food 
Room-running  water  $2.50  &  $3 
Room-with  bath  $3  50  &  $4 
Suites    from     S8    to     $10 
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"Why,  our  best  customers  use  it!" 


"Well,  I  never  heard  of  it  until  I  saw  it  advertised  in  a  Fifth  Avenue  bus  to- 
day, but  that  is  why  I  asked  for  it." 
(A  conversation  heard  at  the  perfume  counter  of  Franklin  Simon's.) 

"Caresse  d'Amour,"  an  exquisite  imported  perfume,  has  been  advertised  in 
the  Fifth  Avenue  buses  for  the  past  two  months  by  Mury,  of  366  Madison  Avenue. 
Already  they  have  noticed  an  increase  in  the  sales  and  they  attribute  it  to  their 
advertising  cards  in  the  Fifth  Avenue  buses. 

This  high  class  perfume  is  only  one  of  many  high  class  articles  and  concerns 
advertised  in  the  buses. 

At  this  early  date  the  following  advertisers  have  contracted  for  space  during 
1923.    Some  of  the  contracts  are  for  as  long  as  ten  years: 

Bachrach  Studios  Gulden's  Mustard 

Best  &  Co.  H.  J.  Heinz  Co. 

Brooks  Bros.  Hudson  River  Day  Line 

Arrow  Collars  Keys  &  Lockwood   (Neckwear) 

Crillon  Restaurant  Knabe  Piano  Co- 


Onyx  Hosiery 
Fain  Knitting  Mills 
Flint  &  Horner 
Favor  Shop 
Forhan  Company 


Lewis  &  Conger 

Jas.  McCreery  &  Co. 

Mury  Perfumes 

M.  M.  Importing  Co.   (Pipes) 

National  City  Company 

Ovington's 


Gotham  Silk  Hosiery  Revillon  Freres 

Venus  Pencils  The  Spur 

Banner  Silk  Mills  s.  W.  Straus  &  Co. 

The   Theater  Guild  Van  Raalte  Co. 

Naiad  Dress  Shields  Wanamaker's 

Advertisers  in  the  buses  are  getting  results  and  they  should,  because  it  costs 
them  only  7  cents  to  reach  334  people.  A  very  large  percentage  of  our  daily  passen- 
gers are  carried  into  the  heart  of  the  shopping  district  when  they  are  making  a  trip 
only  for  shopping  purposes. 

A  full  run  of  side  spaces  costs  $600  a  month  (based  on  300  buses),  a  half  run 
$300  a  month,  a  quarter  run  $150  a  month,  or  50  buses  $100  a  month  on  a  contract 
for  six  months  or  longer;  10%  additional  on  short-time  contracts.  Front  spaces 
$6.00  per  bus  per  month,  $1,800  a  month  for  a  full  run. 

JOHN  H.  LIVINGSTON,  JR.,  425  FIFTH  AVENUE,  NEW  YORK  CITY. 
Telephone  0274  Vanderbilt 
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ARTS  &  DECORATION 


INTERIOR  DECORATION 
AS  A  PROFESSION 


THE  Arts  and  Decoration  Practical  Home  Study 
Course  in  Interior  Decoration  gives  you  the  artistic 
and  practical  knowledge  and  training  that  enables 
you  to  make  your  own  surroundings  more  beautiful, 
and  the  foundation  for  a  successful  career  in  one  of 
the  most  fascinating  and  highly  paid  of  artistic  pro- 
fessions. 

The  course  of  twenty-four  lessons  covers  every  phase 
of  interior  decoration — background,  curtains  and  win- 
dows, floors,  lighting,  color,  classic  and  modern  styles 
of  decoration,  periods,  and  period  furniture,  com- 
position. It  is  complete,  authoritative,  and  carries  you 
along  step  by  step,  in  the  most  interesting  way,  to  a 


mastery  of  a  great  art  whose  complexities  are  made 
plain,  and  easily  understood. 

It  gives  you  the  advantage  of  broad  cultural  knowl- 
edge, practical  training  and  a  money  return,  even  if 
you  take  the  course  for  your  own  use,  because  of  the 
savings  it  effects  in  your  purchases,  while  the  rewards 
of  a  professional  career  are  great.  Moreover,  it  is  a 
career  which  does  not  require  years  of  study  and 
preparation.  There  is  a  growing  demand  for  interior 
decorators  who  are  really  qualified. 
The  standing  of  the  directors  and  advisory  faculty, 
who  are  authorities  of  national  reputation,  insures  the 
thoroughness  and  practical  usefulness  of   the  course. 


Directors 

Harold  Donaldson  Eberlein  and  Nancy  V.  McClelland. 

Advisory  Faculty : 

WILLIAM  EMERSON,  Director  oj  the  Architectural  School,      LEON  V.  SOLON,  Art  Director,  American  Encaustic  Tile 

Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology,  Boston.  Company. 

HUGER  ELLIOTT,  Principal  of  the  School,  Pennsylvania      RICHARD  F.  BACH ,  Curator  Industrial  Art,  Metropolitan 

Museum  and  School  of  Industrial  Art,  Phila.  Museum  of  Art,  New  York. 

JOHN  P.  ADAMS,  President  Kensington  Mfg.  Co.,  New 
WHITNEY  WARREN,  Warren   &   Wetmore,  Architects,  York 

RALPH  ERSKINE,  President  Erskine-Danjorth    Co.,  New 
York. 


New  York 
Phyllis  Ackerman,  Ph.D.,  Art  Expert 


We  will  be  glad  to  send  you  an  illustrated  booklet  upon  request. 

THE  ARTS  AND  DECORATION 
PRACTICAL  HOME  STUDY   COURSE  IN    INTERIOR  DECORATION 

50  WEST  47th  STREET,  NEW  YORK 


ARTS   &   DECORATION.     February,  1923.     Vol.   XVIII,  No.  4 
New   York   City.     Subscription  price  $0.00  a  year,  50  cents  a  copy 
--   second-class   matter  March  5,   1919, 


Published    every 


additional.      Entered 


th    by    the    Judd    Magazines,    Inc.,    50   West   47th    Street, 
subscriptions,   $1.00 


;    foreign   subscriptions,   $1.50  additional   for  postage ;    Canad 
postofnce,  New  York  City,  under  the  act  of  March  3,  1879 
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ARTS  &  DECORATION 


> 

Clive  Bell,  foremost  author-  Benjamin    De    Casseres,   lit-  G.     K.     Chesterton,     whose  Sir  John  Foster  Fraser,  our  Carlo  De  Fornaro,  artist  and 

ity    on    modernistic   painting  erary  critic,  who  will  conduct  world-wide  fame  rests  upon  correspondent   in    London,  author,   will  contribute  arti- 

and  author  of  the  much  dis-  our  regular  book  review  de-  a   solid  foundation   of   pene-  whose   gossip    is    vitally   im-  cles  on  new  personalities  in 
cussed  "Since  Cezanne"                               partment                                      trating   criticism                                        portant  the  graphic  arts 

ARTS  &  DECORATION  for  1923 

A  program  of  wide  interest  in  all  the  arts 

IGHT  or  wrong,  the  fact  re-  newspapers.  But  whatever  is  significant  will  from  immediate  art  interest  than  would  be 
mains  that  the  ever-increasing  receive  attention,  every  outstanding  feature  of  a  description  of  the  current  Salon  exhibition, 
public  to  which   a  magazine  of      the  art  season  which  is  epochal,  or  at  least  of  We  make  no  effort  here  to  detail  the  array 

the  type  of  Arts  &  Decora-      an  unusual  quality  and  appeal.  of  vital  articles  and  superb  illustrations  which 

tiox      appeals,      will      no  Not  for  nothing  does  Arts  &  Decoration       it  is  our  purpose  to  give  our  readers  during 

longer  be  satisfied  with  a  handful  of  pretty  carry  its  slogan  under  the  masthead:  A  1923.  There  is  no  desire  on  our  part  to  fol- 
pictures  surrounded  by  some  casual  text  which  Magazine  of  Modern  Life  and  the  Fine  and  low  a  set  formula  for  the  year — so  many 
tells  little  and  enlarges  no  one's  mental  Industrial  Arts.  Accepting  life  itself  as  a  features  of  such  and  such  a  character.  That 
horizon.  These  are  eager  and  fact-absorbing  fine  art,  all  that  makes  up  human  existence  way  lies  the  curse  of  standardization  and 
days;  few  of  us  have  time  for  reading  pro-      comes  within  the  editorial  scope.  sterility.      Arts    &    Decoration    prefers    to 

tracted   essays  written   in   the  jargon   of   art  We  believe  that  a  photograph  of  a  hunter      sail  with  the  breeze  of  Progress  and  Progress 

specialists.  Art  is  too  vital  a  thing,  too  close  taking  a  five-bar  fence  ranks  in  interest  with  shifts  into  many  a  new  channel  during  a 
to  our  everyday  life  to  be  dealt  with  obscurely.      a  reproduction  of  Da  Vinci's  Giaconda.  twelvemonth. 

Art  is  not  something  outside  of  living ;  it  is  We  believe  that  a  well-considered  article  on  But  touching  a  few  of  the  high  spots  al- 

part  and  parcel  of  life  itself.  Not  an  object  the  making  of  an  artistically  conceived  shoe,  ready  established  let  us  mention  that  such 
with  which  we  come  in  contact  but  should  or  a  well-designed  wallpaper,  carries  with  it  literary  brilliants  as  Clive  Bell,  G.  K.  Chester- 
reflect  beauty  through  its  utilitarian  purpose.  as  much  interest  as  a  critical  essay  on  Cub-  ton  and  H.  G.  Wells  will  have  some  sound 
To  preach  the  gospel  of  Beauty  as  it  applies  ism.  The  story  of  a  well-organized  modern  words  and  wise  deductions  in  these  pages 
to  daily  life  is  the  chief  aim  of  Arts  &  drawing-room  can  be  no  less  appealing  than  during  the  year.  From  the  unceasing  fount 
Decoration.  But  the  preaching  will  be  done  the  story  of  a  Greek  sculpture.  What  is  what  of  London  gossip  Sir  John  Foster  Fraser  will 
without  pulpit  oratory  or  heavy  dogma ;  it  in  women's  dress  is  assuredly  no  less  distant  offer  his  monthly  causerie  of  intimate  talks, 
will  be  in  the  polished  but  always  in-  giving   "inside   facts"   about  the   great 

telligible     speech      of     the     educated  ^MIB^^^M^^^MMB      a"d  near~Sreat  of  the  British  Empire, 

human.  ^  Benjamin   de   Casseres,   most   brilliant 

It  is  the  busy  man  or  woman  who  ,.-*" '"  and   ironic  of  literary  appraisers,  will 

usually  selects  the  best  reading;  being  Jfo/  -  contribute    a    regular    department    of 

busy  these  cannot  waste  their  time  on  WjL  '  book   reviews.     Richard  Le   Gallienne 

trash.      Between   the   two  confines   of  fE^jFl  wiU  be  among  those  Present  with  his 

the  covers  of  Arts  &  Decoration  the     jfe      <  WS  subtle   but   simply   expressed   ideas   on 

majority  of   readers  lose  sight   of   the     Sfhtiv'"  C^fe  ^^  the    human    relationshiP    of    the    arts- 

drab   and   ugly;  the  man   forgets  the     mmW'  ^W  l^L.  ,^fl  Car!o   De  Fornaro>   Poster   artist  and 

worries  of  his  business,  the  woman  the     V  %-/A-vv  JM  vvriter  wil1   revcal  the  forces  and  per" 

petty    harrassments   of    her    household,      j  J(  ^  sonalities  at  work  in   the  graphic  arts. 

Here    is    an    Alladdin's    lamp    which     Bf  «$$•■  fflhb/&&  Madame    Hague,    of    the     House    of 

with  a  single  rub  transports  the  reader     §  V    ..  |  \  Thurn,    internationally   famed    for  its 

into   realms   of  ineffable   beauty;   and     j  W' ■■■"  artistic  creations  in  women's  dress,  will 

some    extremely   useful    facts    may    be     ■■■K   ■    i  tm  ■^^■^■tflHHI      describe  the  last  word  in  feminine  at- 

culled  during  the  pleasant  journey.  Madame  Hague,  head  of  the  Richard  Le  Gallienne,  inter-         tire  and  its  r«w0«  d'etre      Richard  F. 

Obviously    this    monthly    magazine       House  of  Thurn,  will  write  nationally   famous    as    poet,        Bach>   of   the   Metropolitan    Museum, 

makes  no  attempt  to  cover  all  the  art       on  the  smart  new  phases  of  essayist  and  critic,  will  be  a        ^ul   deal    in   an   illuminating  manner 

exhibitions ;  that  is  the  province  of  the  the  couturier's  art  frequent  contributor  with  various  phases  of  Industrial  Art 

and  Dr.  Phyllis  Ackerman  will  draw 
"  ^~  "™  ~~  """■  *^—  ~™  ^~  ^~  ~™  "~~  ™" "  ""■  "■"■■"  "—  —  — " "~~  ™~  ™"j      upon    her    wide    experience    in    detailing    the 

I      ARTS  &  DECORATION,  1923      '     prope^  th/ng  in  its  prop<;'  p^ace  '?.  the  ™f' 

■        en  tTT        ah  t.  o  xt    v    r,  I      organized    home.      Harold    Donaldson    Eber- 

50  West  47th  Street,  N.  Y.  C.  Jn  wiU  descHbe  the  present  trend  of  archi. 

Gentlemen:  tecture    and    a    large    number    of    specialists 

I  You  may  enter  my  subscription  for  Arts  &  Decoration  for  one  year  beginning  ^hose  weualtb  °/  information  does  not  clog 
|        with  the  current  issue' for  which  I  hand  you  herewith  my  check  for  six  dollars.                  I      their   method,    °f   Verbally   dispensing   it,   will 

.  pass  across  the  pages  of  Arts  &  Decoration. 

My  Name Perhaps  it  would  be  wise  to  cut  out  the 

|                                                                                                                                                                f  coupon   at  the  left  and  enclose  your  cheque 

Street  No.                                                                            |  right  now,  before  your  good  intention  has  been 

j  forgotten.     It  will  be  a  profitable  investment 

Town                      State for  you. 

II  This  year  it  is  Arts  &  Decoration. 
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Stencilled  Nursery  Frieze  "The  Pergola,"  Designed  and  executed  by  Christine  Angus. 
From   "Modern  Decorative  Art  in   England,"  courtesy   Wflliam   Helburn,  New   York. 
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TWO  PORTRAITS  OF  MRS.  HARRISON  SMITH  by  LEO  KATZ,  SYMBOLIST  PAINTER 


Most  commanding  of  the  extraordinary  portraits  by  Leo  Katz  of 
prominent  social  figures  in  New  York,  this  "symbolic  interpreta- 
tion" of  Mrs.  Harrison  Smith  is  at  once  a  decided  work  of  art 
and  a  profound  psychological  study.  Referring  to  his  canvas  the 
artist  says:  "This  personality  had  to  be  expressed  in  two  portraits 
The  larger  one  shows  dissatisfaction  with  an  adjustment  to 
modern  life  which  holds  no  place  for  her  essential  being.  The 
smaller  picture  symbolizes,  with  the  burning  grail  and  its  impersonal 


geometrical  setting,  the  priestess  attitude  that  would  celebrate 
existence  as .  a  holy  mass  In  contrast  to  the  latter  symbolic 
arrangement,  the  larger  portrait  is  composed  in  personal  assymetry." 
The  artist  a  Viennese,  was  invited  to  America  by  Mr.  Frank  A. 
Vanderlip  to  paint  the  portrait  of  his  family  and  friends.  It  is 
Mr.  Katz's  object  to  prove  the  possibility  of  combining  the 
intensity  of  the  old  masters  with  his  own  treatment  of  the  human 
portrait  on  the  lines  of  modern  psychology 


ARTS  and  DECORATION 

A  Magazine  of  Modern  Life  and  the  Fine  and  Industrial  Arts 


Why  Write  About  Pictures? 

Has  the  Artist  a  Legitimate  Cause  for  Complaint  Against  the  Professional  Critic  Who  Stands 

Between  His   Work  and  The  Public? 


HE  case  against  all  criticism 
of  painting  has  been  effectively 
stated  in  one  short  sentence: 
".  .  .to  -write  about  paint- 
ings at  any  time  seems  almost 
wasted  effort.  The  painter's 
message  is  spoken  in  paint."  The  words  carry 
a  challenge  indeed,  and  their  simple  self- 
sufficiency  is  more  weighty  than  all  four  pages 
of  Whistler's  tinsel  "Ten  O'Clock"  eloquence 
to  the  same  effect.  But  the  very  article  in 
which  they  occurred*  is  to  some  extent  their 
own  refutation ;  and  in  a  world  which  it  rakes 
all  kinds  to  make,  both  reason  and  experience 
justify  the  critic  no  less  than  the  painter. 

The  painter's  message  is  spoken  in  paint. 
truly  enough.  But  paint  is  a  highly  special 
ized  medium,  the  specific  quality  of  which  i^ 
not  readily  comprehended  by  most  people. 
Words,  if  anything,  are  popularly  understood. 
To  write  about  paintings  properly  is  as  far  as 
possible  to  translate  them  from  a  more  difficult 
into  a  less  difficult  medium.  Since  the  justifi- 
cation of  every  art  is  its  ability  to  saj  things 
which  no  other  can,  no  translation  can  ever 
be  complete ;  but  enough  of  the  message  of 
painting  can  be  indicated  by  Avords  to  arouse 
curiosity,  to  sharpen  perception,  to  convey  de- 
light. So  that  by  interesting  people  in  what 
can  be  said  about  paintings  they  may  be  led 
on  to  an  interest  in  the  paintings  themselves. 
The  ever-present  danger  is  that  thej  will 
be  content  to  read  about  pictures  instead  of 
looking  at  them.  This  is  fatally  eas\ .  Here 
in  America  more  than  one  generation  lias 
actually  been  brought  up  not  on  paintings  but 
on  writing  about  paintings;  and  of  that  writ- 
ing the  larger  part  has  been  either  the  ex- 
ploitation of  the  writer's  own  temperament 
or  mere  literary  hysterics.  Because  of  thi- 
too  many  folks  expect  pictures,  when  they  do 
look  at  them,  to  say  things  that  can  be  better 
said  by  words.  But  for  the  purpose  of  ade- 
quate expression,  painting  must  frankly  pin 
its  faith  in  its  own  idiom.  That  is  just  what 
the  most  intelligent  of  our  contemporary 
painters  are  doing;  and  one  of  the  principal 
services  which  criticism  can  perform  is  to  re- 
mind its  readers  constantly  of  this  fact. 

THIS  may  appear  to  be  a  parasitic  function 
" — even  as  the  older  types  of  criticism 
were  parasitic.  Certainly  parasite  is  the  only 
word  that  can  describe  those  who  use  pictures 
as  a  pretext  for  spouting  forth  a  froth  of 
words;  certain  paintings,  for  instance,  seem 
to  have  had  an  effect  upon  Ruskin  similar  to 
that  of   a  cake  of  soap   upon   a  Yellowstone 


By  VIRGIL  BARKER 

geyser.  More  recently  a  whole  tribe  of 
writers  have  frankly  abandoned  every  pretense 
of  subordinating  themselves  to  their  subject- 
matter  and  have  devoted  themselves  to  spilling 
their  own  souls;  they  have  interested  their 
readers  not  in  pictures  but  in  their  fancies 
about  pictures ;  they  have  degraded  the  crea- 
tions of  better  men  into  backgrounds  for  their 
own  posings.  All  such  usurpers  of  the  title 
of  critic  have  retarded  the  general  apprecia- 
tion of  painting  for  its  own  sake ;  and  the 
painter  has  fair  ground  to  quarrel  with  any 
man  who  presumes  to  get  between  his  work 
and  its  public.  Those  who  perform  this  dis- 
sen  ice  are  indeed  parasites  deserving  ex- 
termination. 

But  in  the  human  body  there  are  beneficent 
as  well  as  harmful  parasites;  and  cultural 
health  may  be  equally  dependent  upon  the  na- 
ture of  the  critical  bacteria  in  the  mental 
digestive  system.  Certainly  this  country  needs 
the  critics,  parasitic  though  they  be,  as  long 
as  its  appreciation  of  painting  remains  what 
it  is  now — largely  a  conscious  and  deliberately 
cultivated  affair.  Like  all  other  manifesta- 
tions of  self-consciousness,  it  involves  much 
awkwardness  and  uncertainty,  much  uncon- 
scious falsification  of  emotion  and  much  wil- 


INVOCATION 

By  GEORGE  MITCHELL 

GOD,  if  I  only  could  write 
The  verse  that  runs  wild  in   my 
brain 
Inspired  by   a  star-spangled  night, 
Or  the  whisper  of  trees  in  the  rain. 

God,  if  I  only  could  paint 

The  beauty  that  fills  all  the  earth. 

Had  I  the  soul  of  a  saint 

Still  would  I  fall  short  of  worth. 

God,  if  I  only  could  sing 

The  music  that  pulses  in  me, 

As   carroling  blackbirds   in  Spring, 

Or  the  symphonic  boom  of  the  sea. 

God,  I  am  woefully  weak — 
Mine  the  unreachable  goal. 
Give  me  the  power  to  speak 
The  message  that  burns  in  my  soul! 


ful  feigning.  These  are  diseases  of  our  pres- 
ent cultural  state  which  can  be  best  fought  by 
the  propagation  of  the  benevolently  parasitic 
critic.  The  sort  of  criticism  needed  here  to- 
dav  and  tomorrow  will  help  drive  out  cant 
and  hypocrisy,  and,  so  far  from  exalting  itself 
at  the  expense  of  the  greater  life  on  which 
it  feeds,  be  content  to  maintain  a  healthy 
peristalsis  in  the  national  culture. 

That  degree  of  usefulness  may  reasonably 
be  expected  of  even  the  most  uninspired 
journeyman  critic  who  must  fill  his  weekly  or 
monthly  columns  with  remarks  on  current 
exhibitions;  but  his  work  will  become  more 
largely  effective  in  proportion  as  he  rises  to  a 
more  generous  conception  of  his  task.  En- 
deavoring after  a  more  difficult  goal,  he  will 
spend  no  time  in  verbal  pyrotechnics,  setting 
off  coruscant  pin-wheels  of  private  enjoy- 
ment, and  very  little  time  in  explaining  indi- 
vidual works  of  art  to  those  who  cannot  per- 
ceive for  themselves.  His  loyalty  will  be 
given  not  to  his  own  ego,  nor  to  the  artist's 
ego,  but  to  life  itself ;  and  he  will  show  by 
his  own  labor  that  the  business  of  criticism 
no  less  than  of  art  is  to  enhance  the  livable- 
ness  of  life. 

WHEN  writing  about  painting,  he  will  not 
direct  attention  to  its  anecdotic  or  its 
imitative  propensities.  He  will  not  lead  his 
readers  astray  into  the  morass  of  technicalities 
and  leave  them  floundering  there  in  the  belief 
that  that  is  the  appreciation  of  painting.  He 
will  not  maim  the  art  by  fitting  it  to  some 
Procrustean  aesthetic  theory  of  his  own  devis- 
ing; and  least  of  all  will  he  use  it  as  a  spring- 
board from  which  to  dive  off  into  some  ulti- 
mate metaphysical  reality.  He  will  allow 
painting  to  exert  upon  him  the  most  compre- 
hensive attraction  possible  to  it.  It  can  say 
many  things,  and  he  will  gladly  attend  to 
them  all,  knowing  that  everything  has  value 
which  is  an  affirmation  of  life.  For  him 
painting  will  be  no  narrowly  specialized 
activity  appealing  only  to  a  specific  aesthetic 
faculty  in  an  impossibly  split-up  human 
being,  but  an  art  that  springs  from  and  is 
addressed  to  complex  yet  whole  and  undivided 
personalities.  For  him  painting  will  be  even 
now  what  it  has  always  been — an  infinitely 
variable  means  of  communication  between 
men.  Moreover,  in  his  own  comments  on  it 
will  be  sensed  the  looming  presence  of  that 
vitality  which  has  been  progressively  mani- 
fested in  human  history,  and  what  he  writes 
as  well  as  what  he  writes  about  will  range 
itself  under  the  creative  tradition  of  human- 
ism. 
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View  of  the  Seventh  Annual  Exhibition  of  Work  by  Manufacturers  and  Designers  showing  study  of  the  col- 
lections at  the  Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art 

A  Museum  Exhibit  as  a  Spur  to  Industrial  Art 

What  the  Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art  is  Doing  for  Manufacturers  and  Designers 

By  RICHARD  F.  BACH 


S  though  to  vindicate  herself 
for  the  thousandth  time  as  the 
artistic  Mecca  of  the  land, 
New  York  offers  the  consis- 
tent follower  of  exhibitions 
two  extensive  collections  at 
one  time  in  which  industrial  art  is  the  key- 
note. At  the  Metropolitan  Museum,  Janu- 
ary 15th  to  February  28th,  may  be  seen  the 
Seventh  Annual  Exhibition  of  Work  by 
Manufacturers  and  Designers  showing  study 
of  the  collections,  and  at  the  Grand  Central 
Palace,  February  5th  to  15th,  is  offered  the 
Second  International  Silk  Exposition,  fittingly 
described  by  our  youngest  cub  reporter  as  a 
"textile  blaze  of  silken  glory." 
In  purpose,  content,  and  ap- 
pearance, these  exhibitions  vary 
decidedly,  and  it  is  a  fortunate 
circumstance  that  they  do;  for 
the  spectator,  yes,  but  especially 
for  those  laboring  committees 
and  individuals  whose  hectic 
travail  must  make  ready  the 
presentation.  A  number  of 
these  have  we  met,  and  they 
say  that  the  management  of  a 
troupe  of  near-stars  of  opera 
has  no  terrors  for  the  exhibition 
impressario  or  committee  chair- 
man for  whom  the  minutes 
must  be  as  fruitful  as  are  long 
days  for  the  world  outside,  for 
whom  the  press  is  a  Roman 
dictator,  and  the  official  open- 
ing day  a  feast  adorned  with 
human  sacrifice. 

At  the  Metropolitan  Mu- 
seum of  Art, — best  abbreviated 
"Met,"  as  the  designers  call  it, 
— the  gallery  of  special  exhibi- 


tions houses  a  miscellaneous  assemblage  of 
pieces  brought  together  from  many  cities  and 
representing  a  score  of  art  industries  from 
jewelry  to  rugs,  but  all  subscribing  to  the 
idea  of  "Museum  study."  To  quote  from 
the  Bulletin  of  the  Museum,  it  "has  not 
cherished  the  purpose  of  assembling  all  objects 
made  or  designed  on  the  basis  of  Museum 
study.  This  would  be  impossible,  and  if  pos- 
sible, not  desirable.  The  Museum  cannot 
hope  to  bring  together  the  best  that  can  be 
done  as  a  result  of  such  research  in  its  col- 
lections; business  requirements,  necessity  of 
prompt  delivery  of  new  pieces,  as  well  as  other 
practical  conditions,  combine  to  frustrate  such 


Another  view  of   the  Seventh   Ant 
Metropolita 


<al  Exhibition   of  Industrial  Art  at  the 
Museum  of  Art 


an  ambition,  even  though  made  a  policy. 
"In  the  third  place,  and  most  important, 
the  exhibition  does  not  cover  the  field  of  in- 
dustrial art  at  large,  in  the  sense  that  the 
objects  shown  could  be  taken  as  indices  of  the 
highest  achievement  in  this  field,  for  the  sim- 
ple reason  that  the  best  work  of  any  firm  may 
by  chance  not  be  the  result  of  Museum  study, 
and  would  therefore  be  debarred.  In  fact, 
manufacturers  have  refused  to  send  to  this 
exhibition  pieces  which  should  have  appeared 
there,  not  because  the  pieces  themselves  were 
of  inferior  quality  in  design,  but  because  in  that 
year  their  best  work,  which  alone  they  were 
willing  to  exhibit,  had  been  worked  up  from 
other  sources. 

"Plainly,  then,  the  purpose  is 
to  demonstrate  by  means  of  a 
limited  number  of  worthy 
pieces,  regarded  as  thoroughly 
representative  in  their  re- 
spective industries,  the  thesis 
that  Museum  material  has  a 
positive  laboratory  function  to 
serve  and  practical  facilities  to 
offer  toward  the  production  of 
current  industrial  art,  and  to 
choose  these  items  for  the  sake 
of  the  thesis  so  as  to  compass 
the  widest  possible  variety  of 
material,  style,  form,  color, 
texture,  and  technique  gen- 
erally. It  will  be  seen  that 
though  the  conditions  differ 
radically  from  any  that  might 
control  a  general  exhibition  of 
industrial  art,  they  are,  never- 
theless, thoroughly  workable 
from  the  standpoint  of  the 
thesis  to  be  proved,  as  the 
(Continued  on  page  62) 
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Chinese  explorers  mention 
a  beautiful  bird  of  nine 
colors.  This  bird  may  have 
been  the  type  from  which 
the  famous  Phoenix-bird 
of  Chinese  embroidery  was 
developed.  This  illustra- 
tion is  from  a  very  ancient 
Chinese  artist's  sketch 
book. 


Lt*- 


The  sketch  book  referred 
to  is  filled  with  birds  of 
many  kinds.  It  is  in  truth 
a  kind  of  celestial  Audu- 
bon. This  particular  bird 
may  have  been  seen  first 
in  China,  or  it  may  have 
been  one  of  the  rare  pheas- 
ant types  of  the  uplands  of 
Turkestan. 


The  Worm  that  Turned  the  World 


Silk  a  Factor  of  Civilization  as  Evidenced  at  the  International  Silk  Exposition 


NCIENT  peoples  solved  prob- 
lems beyond  the  reach  of  cur- 
rent memory  bv  making 
myths.  These  came  in  due 
time  to  assume  the  proud 
status  of  fact.  Under  pics 
sure,  we  resort  to  no  less  vague  if  less 
imaginative  courses.  The  sovereign  explana- 
tion for  our  lack  of  definite  information  on 
certain  matters  closely  associated  with  the 
fundamentals  of  human  culture,  is  the  an- 
thropological formula  "pre-historic."  We  use 
this  term  as  though  it  defined  limitations  and 
had  descriptive  force. 

I  hasten  to  admit  that  this  is  a  rather  dis- 
concerting opening  for  an  article  that  pur- 
'ports  to  shed  some  light  on  the  earlier  phases 
of  the  story  of  silk.  It  is  far  wiser  to  confess 
in  advance,  however,  that  the  great  funda- 
mental facts  in  regard  to  the  origin  of  all 
■textile  fibres,  processes  and  tools,  falls  within 
the  realm  of  the  myth  maker,  whether  ancient 
or  modern.     For  no  man  can  say  surely,  when 


Yuan-Fei,  Goddess  of  Silk  Worms,  from  a 
Chinese  artist's  book  of  portraits.  This  book  is 
very  ancient  and  was  kept  in  a  strong  chest  so 
that  the  court  screens  might  be  restored  if 
destroyed  by  fire. 
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or  where  wool,  flax,  cotton  or  silk  were  first 
used,  when  or  where  the  spindle,  the  loom, 
the  arts  of  dyeing,  printing  and  embroidery 
had  their  first  rude  beginnings.  We  know 
that  man  started  in  his  race  with  the  lesser 
animals  without  any  of  these  accessories,  and 
that  each  one  of  them  marks  a  great  forward 
step  in  human  culture.  But  all  these  hesitat- 
ing steps  were  taken  in  the  purple  morning 
shadows  of  the  world,  along  the  path  of 
earliest  culture;  we  can  see  them  no  more 
plainly  on  this  much-traveled  road,  than  the 
adult  can  describe  the  child's  first  years. 

The  beginning  of  the  textile  arts  belong  in 
the  cycle  immediately  following  that  of  the 
fire  maker  and  the  craftsmen  who  first  dis- 
covered the  virtue  of  the  cutting  edge.  Cer- 
tain phases  of  textile  history  precede  the  bow 
maker,  the  inventor  of  the  snare  and  the 
sling  and  the  first  crude  modeler  of  the  clay. 
To  refer  to  these  intellectual  triumphs  as 
"pre-historic,"  is  but  an  admission  of  our 
ignorance,  not  an  indication  of  their  im- 
portance. In  truth,  they,  and  others  of  a 
similar  character,  form  the  vital  history  of 
man.  All  that  followed  is  largely  a  matter 
of  chronicle. 

I  have  no  wish  to  disturb  the  satisfaction 
that  all  right  thinking  people  take  in  myths. 
They  are  the  first  and  often  the  highest  type 
of  literary  creation.  In  proof  of  my  sincere 
regard  for  these  old,  old  tales,  I  here  advance 
a  myth  of  my  own,  new  coined  to  fit  the  oc- 
casion, in  explanation  of  certain  portions  ci 
silk  history  that  lie  hidden  beyond  the  veil 
of  the  ages.  A  modern  myth  must  restrict 
itself  to  that  mass  of  fact  and  theory  we  refer 
to  as  science.  I  will,  therefore,  confine  my 
myth,  as  far  as  is  consistent  with  its  structure, 
to  the  known  tenets  of  anthropology. 

Silk  was  one  of  the  products  discovered  in 
man's  early  quest  for  a  cord  of  strength, 
pliability,  lightness,  weather  resistance  and  of 
material  easily  obtainable  within  a  restricted 
area.  Spinning  is  very  ancient.  It  existed  in 
a  perfect  form  ages  before  the  idea  of  a  fabric 
was  conceived.  No  people  so  ancient,  but 
amid  the  traces  they  left  in  the  silt  and  sands 
of  their  last  resting  place,  mixed  often  with 
the  bones  of  pre-historic  animals,  we  find 
evidence  of  their  ability  to  make  cord.  No 
modern  tribe  is  so  sunk  in  savagery,  but  have 
acquired  a  definite  skill  as  spinners.  Cord  is 
a  sine  non  qua  of  human  existence.     For  man 


must  have  twine  for  a  bow-cord,  sling,  net 
and  snare. 

Primitive  man  of  grim  necessity  was  a  great 
observer  of  the  qualities  of  all  natural  ma- 
terial. His  quest  for  the  perfect  substance  for 
spinnable  materials  has  so  completely  ex- 
hausted all  physical  possibilities,  that  his 
ultimate  conclusions,  wool,  flax,  ramie,  cotton 
and  silk,  for  all  our  science,  for  all  our  boasted 
investigative  powers,  still  stand  supreme.  All 
the  genius,  in  all  our  laboratories,  cannot  find 
more  perfect  substances  for  these  purposes. 

The  Dawn  Man's  first  great  problem  was 
neither  hunger,  cold  nor  disease.  He  vied 
with  the  gray  wolf  in  his  ability  to  starve 
between  intermittent  seasons  of  plenty. 
Draped  with  the  skin  of  a  wild  animal, 
crouched  over  the  smoky  fire  at  the  mouth  of 
a  cave,  he  could  stand  the  rigors  of  the 
weather  beyond  any  modern  conception.  For 
drugs,  for  ministering  care  in  sickness,  he  had 
as  little  need  as  a  healthy  jaguar.  But  his 
days  were  terrible  and  his  nights  hideous  with 


Chinese  sage,  councilor  of  the  Emperor,  with  a 
slab  of  ivory  on  which  he  transcribed  the  words 
of  his  master.  It  will  be  noted  that  aside  from 
the  embroidered  collar,  the  costume  is  without 
ornament. 
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fear  of  the  great  beasts,  the  eaters  (it  flesh. 
These  were  his  bane.  If  you  doubt,  read 
carefully  old  fairy  tales  of  monsters,  and 
ogres  and  animals  demonized.  Examine  the 
records  of  propitiary,  animalistic  art  of  primi- 
tive people  or  walk  in  some  wilderness  where 
savage  beasts  lair  and  go  armed  only  with  a 
wooden  spear  with  a  fire-hardened  point,  or  a 
knotted  club.  Or  think  why  a  child  is  driven 
into  panic  by  being  securely  held.  The 
adolescent  mind  still  bears  the  impress  of  the 
ages  when  being  firmly  grasped  preceded 
being  eaten.  You  will  then  get  some  dim 
appreciation  of  our  forefathers'  mental  and 
physical  relationship  to  the  greater  beasts. 

Truly,  the  first  Mother  of  Invention, 
Necessity,  was  a  grim  muse.  The  man  who 
first  invented  the  bow,  who  first  conceived  the 
idea  of  propelling  a  pointed  stick,  tipped  with 
bone  or  flint,  and  thus  sending  destruction 
from  a  safe  distance,  did  infinitely  more  for 
human  culture  than  the  inventor  of  steam. 
To  a  bow,  a  strong,  flexible  cord  was  essen- 
tial, and  the  stronger  and  the  lighter  and 
more  perfect  the  cord,  the  more  certain  the 
force  of  the  arrow,  the  surer  its  direction. 
Then  as  now,  the  strongest,  most  flexible, 
most  moisture-resisting  of  all  substances  was 
silk.  It  is  perhaps  no  accident  that  the 
Chinese  bow  was  the  deadliest,  the  most  cer- 
tain of  all  weapons  up  to  the  invention  of  the 
rifle,  and  no  doubt  it  owed  its 
early  accuracy  to  the  use  of 
silk  for  a  cord.  So  I  come 
through  imaginative  anthro- 
pology to  my  myth. 

He  was  a  man,  not  a  demi- 
god, not  a  myth,  not  a  caste, 
a  generality,  institution  or 
race,  but  a  man,  meshed  in 
the  circumstances  of  his 
environment,  faced  with  the 
hitherto  insoluble  problem  of 
his  time — the  beast  that  lurked 
along  the  pathway  and  waited 
in  the  thicket  for  his  defense- 
less human  prey.  He  knew 
the  futility  of  his  puny  wea- 
pons, but  unlike  his  brothers, 
did  not  accept  them  as  the 
final  word  in  means  of  self-defense.  All  ages 
prior  to  this  man,  had  gone  in  dumb  terror, 
impotent  before  the  problem,  but  in  his  mind 
gradually    formed    an     Idea.       He    had    seen 


Japanese  idol  representing  a  famous  Empress  of 
the  \2th  century.  The  ornaments  on  the  hat 
were  made  from  king-fisher  feathers,  mentioned 
in  the  Chinese  narratives.  This  suggests  that 
even  millinery  ornaments  were  objects  of  inter- 
national commerce  at  a  very  early  date. 

troubles ;  all  these  were  hidden  in  the  womb 


high  name  of  "That  One  Who  Conquered  the 
Brute."  Let  us,  for  all  that  he  did  uncon- 
sciously in  that  gray  morning  create  beauty, 
commerce,  wealth  and  understanding,  do  him 
this  honor,  keep  him  human.  He  belongs  to 
that  small  class  of  men  above  the  lesser  gods, 
able  and  willing  to  go  beyond  the  environ- 
ment of  custom,  habit  and  tradition  into  the 
land  of  thought. 

Such  is  my  myth  regarding  the  origin  of 
silk.  Naturally  since  it  is  my  own,  I  prefer 
it  to  the  one  that  accords  to  a  charming,  but 
equally  vague  empress,  Yuan-Fei,  the  credit  of 
having  devised  in  her  own  pretty,  ivory  oval 
of  a  head,  all  the  discoveries,  all  the  inven- 
tions, processes,  tools  and  customs  essential  to 
the  development  of  the  simplest  silk  fabric. 
There  never  was  such  an  empress,  and  what 
the  Chinese  meant  was  that  the  fruits  of  the 
invention  had  been  beautiful,  and  they,  there- 
fore, personified  this  beauty  in  the  person  of 
a  lovely  woman.  For  ages  after  my  brown- 
skinned  hunter  with  the  deep,  shadowy  eyes, 
made  his  silken  cord,  nothing  else  happened. 
The  world  that  followed  him,  simply  imitated 
with  satisfaction  what  he  had  done.  Then 
his  cousin,  Germaine,  invented  the  loom,  and 


rurtesy  Metropolitan  Mum- urn  o]  Art 

Aegean  Island  embrodery  of  the  17 th  century.     The  Greek  Islands  long 
the  arts  they  had  learned  from  the  East. 


for  the  narrow  limits  of  his  tribe.  In  his 
almond  eyes,  came  a  new  light  and  he  carried 
his  head  with  pride.  He  had  raised  himself 
beyond   the   danger  of   claw   and    tooth,    and 

time,    and   yet   time  again,    the   little   grayish      generations    that    followed    gave    to    him    the 

brown,  weather-worn  cocoons ;  the  miracle  of 

the  emerging  moth  blossoming  from  the  en- 
cased caterpillar,  had  by  no  means  escaped  his 

sight.      With  strong,  skillful  fingers,   perhaps 

with  teeth,  he  had  tested  the  workmanship  of 

the  little  worm.     Back  in  the  deep  cavern  of 

his    brain,    beyond    the    deadening    reach    of 

tradition  and  taboo,  in  the  lucid  depths  of  the 

deeper    pools   of   his   consciousness,    blossomed 

thought — observed  fact  grown  fruitful.     This 

material  was  fibre,  capable  of  being  made  into 

a    cord    like    that    he    now    twisted    from    the 

sinews  of  the  animals  he  killed  with  his  rude 

Strength,  like  that  he  made  from  the  stalk  of 

the   great,    sticky    nettle,    but    finer,    stronger, 

less  brittle,  less  affected  by  moisture  and  cold. 

And  one  day  he  finds  the  secret  of  removing 

the  gum  and  with  sure  fingers,  twists  the  first 

silken    bow    cord    and    thus   makes    possible    a 

stronger,  deadlier  weapon,  one  that  in  strong 

hands,    makes    man   the   sure    superior    of    the 

beasts    of    prey.      In    his    hour   he    was    great, 

none  greater;  he  had  conquered  fear  and  the 

midnight  lurid  fantasies  of  the  smoky  cave. 
No  thought  had  he  of  silk,  the  mother  of 

endless    loveliness.       He    dreamed    neither    of 

looms,    nor    commerce    far    flung    in    endless, 

world-encircling    ribbons,    nor    of    machines, 

neither  of  progress,  fashions,  tariffs  nor  labor 


of  the  future.  But  his  act  had  released  the  before  long  the  idea  of  using  silk  thread  to 
causes  that  would  one  day  produce  all  of  these  supplement  the  coarse  ramie  fibre  and  the 
things.  He  thought  only  of  the  present  and  rough  wools  and  hairs  of  animals  developed, 
the  new  security  he  had  won  for  himself  and      Wealth  grew  at  the  touch  of  beauty,  culture 

advanced    and    after    another 
swing  of  the  centuries,   came 
still  another  man,  neither  god 
nor  demon,  but  only  a  crafts- 
man, seeking  greater  security 
and    personal    advantage    and 
he  conceived   the  idea  of  do- 
mesticating    the     moth     that 
spun    silk,    that    made    a   bow 
cord    and    now   furnished    the 
yarn    used    in    making    crude 
fabrics.      He    was    no    doubt 
impelled   to  this  discovery  by 
the  recurrent  scarcity  of  wild 
moth   cocoons.      Nature  is   at 
times  as  incomprehensibly  nig- 
gardly   as    she    is    at    others 
prodigal.      At    any    rate    this 
unique  conception  of  domesti- 
cating an  insect,   could  not   have  come  until 
the    environmental    culture    was    very    high. 
There    was    need    for    a    delicately    balanced 
wheel,  for  pottery  vessels  to  stand  the  heat  of 
boiling    water,    for    the    type    of    intelligence 
capable  of  thinking  out   processes   in  advance 
of  a  need,   for  subjecting  theory   to  practice 
without  the  grim  urge  of  stark  necessity. 

The  man  who  first  cultivated  the  silk  worm 
was  far  removed  in  training  and  environment 
from  the  hunter  who  simply  sought  a  better 
cord  for  his  rude  bow.  We  must  assume  as 
well  that  weaving  and  the  general  textile  arts 
were  well  advanced  at  this  time.  Even  so, 
no  doubt,  for  a  long  time  afterwards  silk  was 
no  very  important  factor  in  textile  China. 
According  to  the  Chinese  myth,  in  2800  B.  C, 
the  emperor,  Shen-Nung,  to  whom  the  inven- 
tion of  the  plow  is  attributed,  began  for  some 
unknown  reason  to  cultivate  the  mulberry 
tree.  Two  hundred  years  later,  Wang-Tie, 
who  receives  the  credit  for  the  development 
of  a  numerical  system,  as  well  as  music,  and 
the  loom,  entrusted  to  his  wife  Lei-Tsu,  an 
investigation  into  the  proper  methods  of  rear- 
ing silk  worms.  This  lady  became  Yuan-Fei, 
the  goddess  of  silk  worms.  Some  one  simply 
had  to  do  something  for  old  Shen-Nung's 
two-century-old  mulberry  trees. 

The  truth  probably  is  that  somewhere 
around  this  time  the  Chinese  court  stopped 
feeding  gold  fish,  long  enough  to  discover  the 
fact,  everyone  else  apparently  knew,  that  silk 
was  a  fiber,  spun  by  caterpillars  to  make  the 


Corner  of  gold  brocaded  Sari  from  Delhi.     This 
design  is   woven,  not  embroidered.     It  is,  per- 
haps,   the    type    described    erroneously    by    the 
Chinese  as  embroidery. 
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dressing  room  for  the  moth,  ami  that  it  treat- 
ed with  sufficient  care  and  delicacy  and  pa- 
tience, it  could  be  made  into  a  fabric  of 
exquisite  beauty.  The  action  of  the  Chinese 
court  at  that  remote  period  was  very  like  that 
of  modern  courts  paying  honor  to  inventors, 
philosophers,  generals  and  even  at  rare  times, 
writers.  It  would  be  just  as  intelligent  to 
attribute  the  invention  of  wireless  telegraph) 
to  the  King  of  Italy,  the  aeroplane  to  Presi- 
dent McKinley  or  the  Spinning  Mule  to 
George  111,  as  it  is  to  give  the  Chinese  court 
credit  for  the  invention  and  perfection  of  silk 
technique.  I  have  the  highest  comparative 
regard  for  Chinese  royalty.  1  am  willing  to 
admit  that  they  were  in  the  main,  superior  to 
the  occidental  type,  but  even  as  ardent  a  roy- 
alist as  myself,  must  be  careful  not  to  go  too 
far.  Acts  of  this  kind,  simply  do  not  lie 
within  the  power  of  kings. 

While  I  am  on  the  subject  of  myths,  1 
might  as  well  proceed  with  the  higher  criti- 
cism. There  is  a  myth,  accepted  now  almost 
as  a   tenet   of   faith,    that   credits   the   spread 


An   ancient  religious   painting  on   silk  from 
Thibet. 

of  silk  culture  to  Kotan,  an  old  trade  center 
in  the  mountains,  to  a  Chinese  bride,  who 
concealed  in  her  dark  tresses  silk  worm  eggs, 
and  that  through  this  medium  silk  culture 
spread,  as  a  delicate  compliment  to  the  hus- 
band she  had  never  seen.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  the  cities  that  lay  along  the  old  caravan 
route  of  China,  very  soon  acquired  small 
Chinese  commercial  settlements  and  very  nat- 
urally, these  intelligent,  thrifty  individuals 
proceeded  to  cultivate  the  beginning  of  a 
profitable  native  silk  industrv . 

There  is  as  well  the  great,  but  premature 
Sunday  supplement  story,  regarding  the  Nes- 
torian  Monks  who  concealed  in  hollow  staffs 
silk  worm  eggs  and  brought  them  to  the  court 
of  Justinian  and  thereby  gave  this  astute 
ruler  a  chance  to  compete  with  the  Chinese 
monopoly.  When  it  is  considered  that  these 
commercially-minded  monks  not  only  would 
have  had  to  violate  the  traditions  of  hospi- 
tality of  their  genial  hosts  in  China,  but 
bring  with  them  mulberry  trees  or  rather 
mulberry  tree  shoots  of  exactly  the  age  of 
the  eggs,  so  that  when  the  worms  hatched, 
they  would  have  had  leaves  to  feed  on  of  the 
proper  degree  of  tenderness,  and  in  addition 
to   all  this,    reeling   devices,   winders,    perhaps 
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Courtesy  Metropolitan  Mas,  urn  a)  Ait 
Sicilian    needlework    of    the    Xtttli    century.      Its 
design  shows  the  Persian,  or  rather  the  Asiatic, 
influence  on  the  arts  of  Sicily. 

looms,  their  task  appears  to  be  a  little  too 
much  to  expect  even  from  Nestorian  monks. 
I  can  not  question  that  as  monks  went  they 
were  very  well,  but  a  monk  is  not  a  motor 
truck. 

When  this  point  was  brought  out  by  a 
skeptic  some  time  ago,  the  myth  was  changed 
SO  that  they  brought  originally  the  seeds  of 
the  mulberry  tree  and  returned  for  the  eggs. 
Even  this  does  not  explain  why  the  eggs  did 
not  hatch  on  a  journey  that  must  have  been 
(it  several  months'  duration.  My  belief  is 
that  silk  culture  spread  long  before  we  have 
any  record  and  belongs  in  a  very  remote  pe- 
riod, indeed,  of  the  history  of  Asia.  In  ail 
probability  once  the  production  got  under  way 
in  China,  it  very  soon  outstripped  local  de- 
mand and  China  was  forced  to  seek  first 
sporadic  barter  relationships  on  the  fringe  of 
her  territory  and  later  to  begin  the  establish- 
ment of  the  trade  routes  which  were  old  be- 
fore the  Christian  Era.  Once  silk  fabric 
became  known  it  was  natural  that  silk  raising 
should  spread.  It  does  not  require  a  melo- 
drama  to  explain  self-interest. 

Even  in  international  commerce,  silk  reaches 
back  into  the  realms  of  forgotten  languages 
and  lost  peoples.  The  old  Chinese  accounts, 
surest  of  all  trade  records,  are  in  characters 
intelligible  only  to  the  antiquarian.  They  are 
as  distinct  from  the  Chinese  of  today  as  is  the 
English  of  pre-Chaucerean  times  from  a  news- 
paper editorial  of  a  current  issue.  In  Sir 
Aurel    Stein's    excavation    in    ruined    Turfan, 


once  the  fair  metropolis  of  the  fro/en  sands, 
he  unearthed  main  important  documents, 
painted  on  wood  or  silk,  and  these  are  in 
languages  that  even  this  scholar  refers  to  as 
"unknow  n." 

China  sent  her  generals  (in  truth  commer- 
cial ambassadors),  from  the  court  at  Pekin, 
to  open  direct  trade  contacts  with  the  eastern 
portion  of  the  Roman  Empire  before  the 
Christian  Era.  In  this  attempt  thev  vv  Tu- 
tor a  time  defeated  by  the  adroit  evasion  of 
the  Parthians,  who  were  by  no  means  anxious 
to  lose  the  comfortable  profits  of  middlemen 
between  these  two  great  peoples.  The  fore- 
bears of  the  modern  Persians  did  not  wish 
their  Chinese  friends  to  know  the  market 
prices  of  Syrian  glass  or  ivory,  nor  their 
Syrian  friends  the  true  cost  of  Chinese  silks. 
Thev  even  dissuaded  a  certain  credulous 
Ying-Ling  from  taking  passage  on  the  trad- 
ing vessels  through  exaggerating  the  dangers 
of  the  trip,  the  duration  of  the  journey  and 
hence  the  expense.  I  quote  from  the  learned 
Dr.  Hirth's  "China  and  the  Roman  Orient." 


Courtesy  Brooklyn  U 

Rhinoceros  horns  are  mentioned  as  articles   of 

commerce  as  early  as  the  second  century  of  the 

Christian  Era.     In  Siam  the  rhinoceros  became 

a  religious  emblem  dedicated   to   Buddha. 


Buddhistic  fresco   painting  from   the  ruined  city 
of  Turfan. 

'At  the  time  of  the  Han  Dynasty,  the 
tu-hu  Pan  Ch'ao  sent  his  subordinate  officer 
Kan-ying  as  an  envoy  to  that  country ;  but 
the  sailors  who  were  going  out  to  sea  said, 
'that  there  was  something  about  the  sea 
which  caused  one  to  long  for  home;  those 
who  went  out  could  not  help  being  seized  by 
melancholy  feelings;  if  the  Chinese  envoy  did 
not  care  for  his  parents,  his  wife,  and  his 
children,  he  might  go.'  Ying  could  not  take 
his  passage." 

However,  in  166  A.  D.  direct  contact  was 
made  with  Ta-Ts'in  and  plain,  white  Chinese 
silks  were  from  that  day  on  freely  exchanged 
for  colored  opaque  glass,  storax  (a  peculiar 
drug),  ivory,  ostrich  eggs,  rhinoceros  horns, 
jugglers  w7ho  could  spit  fire  and  change  the 
spirits  of  men,  patterned  rugs,  gold  and  silver 
embroider)'  and  many  other  useful  and  in- 
teresting commodities. 

Hirth's  translation  follows: 

"Their  king  always  desired  to  send  em- 
bassies to  China,  but  the  An-Hsi  (Parthians) 
wished  to  carry  on  trade  with  them  in  Chi- 
nese silks  and  it  is  for  this  reason  that  they 
were  cut  off  from  communication.  This  lasted 
until  the  ninth  year  of  the  Yen-Hsi  during 
the  emperor  Huan-Ti's  reign  (A.  D.  166), 
{Continued  on  page  84) 
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A   group  of  historical  dolls,  clad  in  silk,  at  the  Second   International   Silk   Exposition.     From    left  to    right: 
Nell  Gwynne,  Siamese  Dancer,  Martha  Washington,   Yuan  Fei,  Buddha,  Henry  of  Navarre  and  "La  Fosse" 


A  Pageant  of  Silken  Splendor 

Seven  Miles  of  Fabric  are  Seen  in  the  Canopies  and  Draperies  at  the  Silk  Shoiv 


HE  Silk  Association  of  Amer- 
ica and  the  Silk  Travelers' 
Association  have  combined  to 
produce  the  Second  Inter- 
national Silk  Exposition.  No 
one  calls  it  that.  On  Fourth 
Avenue  and  on  Fifth,  in  the  stores  and  on  the 
street,  even  among  the  tax-paying  public  and 
the  knights  of  the  driving  editorial  pen,  whose 
only  riding  is  done  on  a  swivel  chair,  among 
them  all,  including  the  young  thing  with  the 
long  earrings  and  wad  of  gum  who  studies 
the  New  York  American  Pictorial  on  the 
subway,  it  is:  "The  Silk  Show.  Have  you 
seen  it?     Try  and  get  in!" 

Well  do  we  recall  that  last  year  we  made 
two  fruitless  efforts  to  persuade  the  Fire  De- 
partment that  we  at  least  were  of  the  press 
and  should  be  permitted  to  enter.    The  street 


By  RICHARD   F.  BACH 

was  packed.  Grand  Central  Palace  must  have 
settled  considerably  with  the  weight  of  inter- 
ested humanity  that  daily  took  in  the  Silk 
Show.     The  present  show  is  but  a  few  hours 


Courtesy   of  Cheney  Bros. 
A    printed  silk  blouse  will 
scene  as  the  theme 


a  New   York   City 
of  the  design 


Sketch  of  the  exhibit  of  the  H.  R.  Mallinson  Co. 
at  the  Silk  Exposition 

old,  and  we  have  not  yet  been  prevented  from 
getting  in,  but  as  the  numbers  run  up  to  the 
moment,  last  year's  attendance  of  nearly 
200,000  will  be  small  in  comparison. 

Ecstatic  superlatives  cannot  suffice  to  pic- 
ture the  Silk  Show.  We  should'  need  the 
thundering  exaggerations  and  alluring  allit- 
erations of  Ringling  Brothers'  posters  and  the 
perfervid  effusions  of  a  Broadway  press-agent ; 
we  should  need  to  speak  of  the  miracle  of  silk 
and  the  queen  of  fabrics,  of  entrancing  color 
and  intriguing  texture;  there  would  still  be 
something  missing — a  trip  to  the  show. 

Howard  Greenley,  as  art  director,  has 
again  made  the  mistress  of  the  textile  world 


do  his  bidding.  In  vivid  colors  and  broad, 
shimmering  expanses,  he  has  tented  the  entire 
space.  The  spirit  of  the  scheme  is  somewhat 
Russian,  somewhat  Balkan,  but  chiefly  silken. 
An  effect  of  magnificence  and  a  glitter  of 
lights  is  obtained  through  a  liberal  use  of 
metallic  fabrics  and  strong  hues. 

The  idea  of  commercial  booths  has  been 
subordinated  to  a  broad  scheme  which  will 
represent  an  industry  of  gigantic  dimensions 
of  which  the  firms  whose  product  appears  are 
but  constituent  units.  Mr.  Greenley  says  that 
he  has  tried  to  "achieve  a  certain  vitality." 
We  agree,  except  that  the  statement  must  be 
put  in  the  past  tense.  The  vitality  is  there, 
vehemently  there,  and  adequately  reflects  the 
spirit  of  this  billion-dollar  industry  which  is 
supported  by  the  daily  labors  of  a  leaf-devour- 
ing worm. 


Courtesy   of   Cheney  Bros. 

An    oriental    design    in    vertical    stripes    is    the 
basis  of  this  printed  silk  blouse 
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"Dramatic  majesty"  a  n  d 
"accumulated  opulence"  are 
milk  -  and  -  water  descriptive 
terms  for  Mr.  Greenley's 
achievement  here,  for  he  has 
taken  advantage,  not  only  of 
the  dominating  fabric,  but  also 
of  the  architectural  possibilities 
of  the  interior  and  the  effects 
of  lighting.  It  is  a  stupendous 
presentation,  huge  in  scale, — 
seven  miles  of  fabric  are  seen 
in  the  canopies  and  draperies. 
The  very  posters  of  the  show 
seen  in  shop  windows  required 
eleven  printings.  Each  day  at  the 
Post  Office  of  New  York  fifteen 
million  letters  are  postmarked 
with  a  cancellation  stamp  an- 
nouncing the  Exposition.  Such 
are  the  staggering  figures. 

Silk  has  been  described  as  the  youngest  of 
our  textile  industries.  Charles  Cheney  tells 
us:  "Originally  ours  seemed  to  be  a  country 
in  which  there  were  no  favorable  conditions 
for  the  development  of  a  silk  industrj .  We 
produced  no  raw  silk,  we  had  no  industrial 
organization,  and  possessed  little  knowldege 
of  art.  But  today,  in  volume  of  output  and 
number  of  employees  our  American  industry 
far  outranks  that  of  any  other  country." 

For  comparison,  we  note,  for  instance,  that 
in  1870  there  were  86  establishments  with 
6,649  operatives  engaged  in  the  production  <>t 
silks;  in  1919  there  were  1,318  establish- 
ments with  142,444  operatives.  There  are 
today  in  operation  close  to  100,000  broad-silk 
looms  representing  over  three  and  a  quarter 
million  spindles!  And  the  first  silk  mill 
erected  on  this  continent  is  dated  1810! 

American  success  in  this  field  has  been  en- 
tirely in  the  manufacture  of  silk  fabrics,  trim- 
mings and  thread.  Sericulture  itself,  the 
cultivation  of  the  fibre-producing  silk-worm 
has  never  succeeded  here  though  tried  by 
many  persons  and  groups  from  1608  to  1844. 
James  I.  of  England  fostered  an  effort  of  the 
Company  of  Virginia  to  such  an  effect.  Un- 
der influence  from  the  Court  of  St.  James, 
Colonial  legislatures  in  America  at  one  time 
even  required  that  on  every  hundred  acres  ten 
mulberry  trees  be  planted.  A  premium  was 
offered  for  every  pound  of  silk  produced. 
There  was  a  colony  in  South  Carolina  known 
for  a  century  under  the  name  of  Silk  Hope. 

Silk  manufacture  in  America 
received  its  impetus  as  a  result 
of  high  import  duties  on  all 
luxuries  (is  silk  a  luxury  to- 
day?) during  the  Civil  War, 
running  as  high  as  sixty  per 
cent,  in  1864.  The  result  was 
an  increase  in  manufacturing 
enterprise  on  this  side  of  the 
Atlantic,  still  our  present  bil- 
lion-dollar industrv  was  worth 
only  $6,600,000  in  1860.  Im- 
portations of  manufactured  silk 
in  1860  were  valued  at  $3,300.- 
000  and  there  has  been  but  lit- 
tle increase  since.  Protective 
tariffs  do  help  sometimes. 

There  is  a  romance  in  this 
industry  which  finds  few  equiv- 
alents in  other  avenues  of  busi- 
ness; the  romance  of  adventure 
and  enterprise,  of  prosperity, 
and  of  the  building  up  of  a 
virile  organization,  of  the  East 
and  the  Empress  Si-ling-chi, 
who  first  wove  the  gossamer 
filament  of  silk  in  2700  B.C. ; 
and  there  is  the  romance  of 
commerce     and     barter,      the 


!)  of  Emp 
A  display  of  silk  fabrics  decoratively  composed  and  of  gorgeous  coloring 


glamor  of  history  and  religion,  of  argosies  lost 
and  battles  won,  of  thrones  and  courtesans, 
of  statesmen,  of  modern  department  stores  in 
which  forty-five  per  cent,  of  the  sales  in  some 


Part  of  the  official  poster  of  the  International 
Silk  Exposition,  designed  by  C.  E.  Millard 

way  touch  silk,  and  of  the  woman  of  today, 
for  whom  silk  is  a  necessity  as  well  as  an 
embellishment. 

All  these  phases  of  silk  in  history  and  pro- 
duction have  a  part  in  the  Silk  Show.     From 


The  view  along  one  of  the  main  aisles  at  the  International  Silk  Exposition. 
Designs  by  Howard  Greenley,  president  of  the  Architectural  League  of  New 
York,  and  art  director  of  the  Exposition 


worm  to  gown  every  step  is 
shown.  There  an-  operatives 
from    Chinese,    Japanese    and 

Italian  filatures.  There  are 
looms  and  printing  machinery 
in  operation  ;  dyeing  and  finish- 
ing are  also  shown.  The  edu- 
cational value  of  the  whole  is 
endless  and  amply  repays  study 
if  its  triple  significance  with 
regard  to  the  production,  dis- 
tribution, and  consumption  of 
the  fabric  is  considered. 

But  we  do  not  use  the  word 
educational  with  any  implica- 
tion of  class-room  and  hard, 
wooden  benches.  To  be  sure 
the  material  in  this  exposition 
is  of  the  object-lesson  type  and 
can  with  unlimited  profit  be 
made  useful  as  collateral  illus- 
tration matter  to  carry  home  to  opening  minds 
the  paper  and  ink  facts  of  manufacture,  of 
native  and  manufactured  products  in  the 
geography  sense,  of  trade  values,  of  processes 
of  production,  of  economic  values,  and  so  on; 
but  more  than  that  the  displays  offer  to  the 
allegedly  educated  individual  a  Certain  insight 
into  a  great  and  thriving  industry,  which  can 
by  no  other  means  be  given  him.  The  methods 
of  manufacture  could  otherwise  be  seen  only 
in  factories  to  which  Smith  and  Jones  do  not 
have  access,  the  method  of  reeling  silk  could 
be  observed  in  detail  in  but  few  places  and 
these  he  would  have  to  seek  chiefly  in  the 
Orient.  But,  more  than  these  primarily 
mechanical  aspects  of  the  material,  the  Silk 
Show  offers  a  unique  opportunity  to  examine 
and  enjoy  the  fabric  itself.  Surely  under  no 
other  circumstances  may  this  richest  of  textiles 
be  seen  in  such  quantity,  variety  or  splendor. 
Needless  to  say  the  mills  have  been  un- 
stinting as  to  both  effort  and  outlay,  skill  and 
cash  alike,  with  results  little  short  of  amaz- 
ing. If  ever  a  complicated  mechanism,  such 
as  the  Jacquard  loom,  needed  justification  as 
a  necessary  factor  in  life  today,  the  work  of 
silk  manufacturers  shown  in  this  exposition 
establishes  such  justification, — above  all  quali- 
tatively. It  should  be  a  source  of  pride  to  us 
Americans  that  this  is  our  industry — surely 
the  figures,  could  we  quote  them  all,  prove 
that.  Nor  should  such  gratification  end  with 
the  broad  silks;  there  are  ribbons,  and  other 
fabrics  to  be  considered,  not  to  mention  knit 
silks  and  the  myriad  historical 
and  stylistic  reflections  of  Dame 
Fashion  herself.  Here  is  an 
example  that  several  other  in- 
dustries, in  the  textile  field  and 
in  others  as  well,  could  emulate 
with  profit.  Silk  has  risen  in 
public  esteem  since  the  first 
Silk  Show,  because  the  public 
was  given  an  opportunity  to 
examine  and  study  the  fabric 
and  its  production. 

The  importance  of  the  in- 
dividual concerns  is  not  held 
essential  to  the  picture  as  it  is 
presented,  yet  the  displays  by 
the  firms  themselves  are  of  en- 
thralling beauty.  A  certain 
pageantry  characterizes  them 
all.  There  are  Oriental 
bazaars  and  French  galleries, 
houris  and  femmes  du  monde, 
and  we  may  add,  a  galaxy 
of  American  maidenhood  that 
Ziegfeld  somehow  overlooked 
(or  did  he  lend  some  of  them 
for  the  purpose?). 

The  Silk  Show  is  a  stupen- 
dous success. 
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Courtesy  M,  Knordier  rf  Co. 


UN   GARDE  ROYALE"  by  LEON  BAKST 


One  of  the  most  bizarre  of  the  decorative  water-colors  from  the  inimitable  brush  of  the  Russian  genius  Bakst,  now  on  exhibition 
in  New  York,  this  study  of  an  African  functionary  at  the  court  of  Louis  XV  is  unique  in  idea  and  handling.  Dependent  largely 
for  its  charm  upon  its  daringly  brilliant  coloring,  the  drawing  translated  into  black  and  white  still  retains  its  forcefulness  of 

design  and  its  spontaneity  of  execution. 
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"Personages  of  exalted  position."  -which  is  the  En 
Queen  when  anything  disagreeable  is  under  discus 
batten  who  permitted  this  photograph  to  be  made 


er  of  referring  to  the  King  an 
igry  with  Lord  and  Lady  Moun 
ious  company  of  Charlie  Cliapli 


Men,  Women  and  Events  in  London 

English  Political  Strife,   the  Royal  Displeasure  of  Lord  Mountbattens  Intimacy  with  Charlie  Chaplin, 
Melba' s  Tribute  to  Kitchener,  Undecorated  Baronets  and  Early  American  Art  at  the  British  Museum 

By  SIR  JOHN  FOSTER  FRASER 
Special   Correspondent   in   Great   Britain  for  Arts  and  Decoration 


ERHAPS  before  this  is  pub- 
lished you  will  have  heard  <>t 
the  resignation  of  Lord  Read- 
ing as  Viceroy  of  India.  He 
has  had  an  arduous  and  un- 
appreciated job  and  1  believe 
he  will  be  very  glad^to  get  back  to  England. 
To  a  great  extent  his  public  career  was  ad 
vanced  by  his  friend  Lloyd  George.  As  a 
lawyer  he  was  a  great  cross-examiner,  but 
when  he  entered  the  House  of  Commons  as 
Mr.  Rufus  Isaacs  he  failed  to  secure  the  repu- 
tation as  a  parliamentarian  which  he  held  as 
a  barrister.  It  was  really  Lloyd  George  who 
got  him  into  the  Government,  made  him  At 
torney  General,  helped  him  to  become  Lord 
Chief  Justice  of  England,  induced  him  to  be- 
come Ambassador  for  a  time  at  Washington 
and  then  had  him  made  representative  of  the 
King  in  India — some  advancement  for  a  Jew- 
boy  who  began  his  career  as  a  sailor !  When 
he  was  made  a  peer  he  took  the  name  of 
Reading,  for  that  was  the  town  he  represented 
in  Parliament  for  a  number  of  years. 

The  great  diplomatic  quality  of  Lord  Read- 
ing is  his  caution.  I  have  heard  it  said  that 
when  he  went  to  Washington  he  gave  in- 
structions that  no  member  of  his  family  or 
suite  was  to  make  a  joke  about  anything  they 
saw  in  the  United  States,  however  innocent 
and  good  natured ;  there  was,  he  thought, 
always*  the  possibility  of  its  being  repeated 
with  unkindly  interpretation  which  would  do 
harm. 

There  is  talk  that  the  Earl  of  Birkenhead, 
F.  E.  Smith  that  was  (he  is  no  longer  Lord 
Chancellor,  and  failed  in  his  ambition  to  be- 
come Foreign  Minister),  would  like  to  suc- 
ceed Lord  Reading  as  Viceroy.  As.  how- 
ever, he  has  been  at  rather  cross  purposes 
with   the   present  Government,   the  high  dig- 


nity is  not  likely  to  be  offered  him,  unless 
it  were  to  get  him  out  of  the  way  for  a  few 
years,  for  he  can  be  a  very  unpleasant  critic. 
Much  more  likely  is  the  post  of  Viceroy  to 
be  offered  to  the  Earl  of  Ronaldshay  (heir 
to  the  Marquis  of  Zetland),  a  man  who  has 
already  been  the  Governor  of  an  Indian  prov- 
ince, has  sound  statesmanlike  qualities,  has 
travelled  extensively  in  little  known  parts  of 
Asia  and  has  written  several  most  readable 
books. 

"RUMOR  has  it,  in  social  circles,  that  per- 
sonages in  exalted  position  are  not  alto- 
gether pleased  with  some  of  the  doings  of 
Lord  Mountbatten  in  your  country,  especially 
a  photograph  showing  him  mowing  Mr. 
Charlie  Chaplin's  lawn.  There  is  no  "side" 
about  any  member  of  the  British  royal  family, 
but  it  is  felt  that  the  line  must  be  drawn 
somewhere,  and  a  relative  of  the  King  mow- 
ing the  lawn  of  a  funny  movie  artist  is  not 
considered  dignified. 

That  reminds  me  that  when  I  was  in  Rus- 
sia in  1916  the  Emperor  Nicholas  sent  me 
some  photographs,  with  permission  to  pub- 
lish, of  himself  with  his  children,  playing 
tennis,  snowballing  in  which  the  All  Highest 
was  getting  the  worst  of  it,  and  a  tug-of-war 
representing  his  daughters,  the  archduchesses, 
pulling,  with  much  mirth,  their  august  sire 
over  the  grass.  The  photographs  were  just 
the  intimate  sort  that  are  taken  in  most 
family  circles,  and  I  was  very  pleased  to  get 
them. 

But  judge  of  my  surprise  when  at  luncheon 
one  day  the  Emperor's  private  secretary, 
Count  Fredericks,  discreetly  intimated  to  me 
that  the  Empress  was  annoyed  when  she 
heard  what  pictures  the  Emperor  had  given 
me  because  they  "Lowered  the  imperial  dig- 


nity" and  I  would  be  doing. an  appreciated 
thing  if  I  returned  the  photographs — which, 
of  course,  I  did  at  once. 

J)AME  Nellie  Melba,  the  famous  prima 
donna,  has  been  telling  us  something 
about  the  great  men  she  has  met  in  her  life- 
time. As  everybody  knows  she  is  an  Austra- 
lian ;  indeed  her  professional  name  Melba  is 
taken  from  the  town  of  Melbourne. 

She  tells  that  when  Lord  Kitchener  ar- 
rived in  Australia  he  was  so  feted  and  so 
many  parties  were  given  for  him  that  she  felt 
it  would  only  be  worrying  him  to  write. 
However,  she  received  a  letter:  "Don't  you 
think  it  is  unkind  of  you  not  to  send  me  even 
a  little  line  of  welcome  in  your  own  coun- 
try?" and  the  result  was  she  dined  with  him 
and  the  Governor  General  and  the  Governor 
of  Victoria.  After  dinner  the  three  men 
knelt  before  her.  "I  know  what  you  want," 
she  said,  "but  I  won't."  Kitchener  drew  her 
apart.  "Madam,"  he  said,  "I  have  been  an 
exile  for  eight  years.  Will  you  not  sing  just 
one  verse  of  'Home,  Sweet  Home'?" 

Melba  sat  down  at  the  piano  and  when 
she  had  finished  singing  there  was  silence. 
Kitchener  then  came  up  and  kissed  her  hand. 
And  down  his  face  two  great  tears  were  roll- 
ing. "And,"  says  the  prima  donna,  "if  any- 
body tells  me  that  Kitchener  had  no  heart  I 
have  my  answer  ready." 

CIR  John  Lindsay  Dashwood  has  just  mar- 
ried Miss  Eaton  who  comes  from  Canada. 
In  all  the  wedding  notices  there  has  been  ac- 
centuation that  Sir  John  is  "the  premier  ba- 
ronet," which  seems  strange  seeing  there  are 
233  baronetcies  of  earlier  creation  than  the 
Dashwoods.  The  premier  baronet  of  Eng- 
(Continued  on  page  74) 
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Cortile  at  Cigliano,  San  Casciano,  Vol  di  Pesa.     The  Cortile  encloses  the  body  of  the  house 

on  three  sides.     The  loggia  is  on  the  fourth   side,  separated  from   the  garden   by  a  wall. 

Rooms  are  built  above  the  loggia. 


The  Italian  Loggia  and  Cortile  in  American  Houses 

We  Can  Profit  by  a  Study  of  Tuscany' s  Solution  of  this  Structural  Problem 


OMESTIC  architecture  in 
America,  for  some  years 
hitherto,  has  been  experiencing 
one  of  those  cyclic  infusions 
of  foreign  influence  that  have 
in  general  proved  the  life  and 
salvation  of  architectural  development  in  the 
past;  such  an  infusion  as  architecture  in  Eng- 
land experienced  by  the  introduction  and 
spread  of  the  Classic  influence  in  the  seven- 
teenth and  eighteenth  centuries.  In  this  case, 
too,  it  is  an  influence  of  Latin  origin,  or  rather 
a  triple  influence,  French,  Spanish,  and 
Italian. 

Just  how  beneficial  this  infusion  will  prove 
in  the  final  outcome  depends  altogether  upon 
the  wisdom  with  which  we  select  and  the 
thoroughness  with  which  we  assimilate  what 
we  draw  thence.  The  new  impetus  comes  to 
us  as  an  opportunity  for  enriching  the  re- 
sources already  at  our  disposal  rather  than  as 
a  much  needed  means  of  rejuvenation.  We 
have,  fortunately,  our  own  informal  Colonial 
tradition  and  our  Georgian  tradition  with  its 
blended  elegance  and  vigor. 

Both  of  these  many-sided  native  modes  are 
susceptible  of  endless  successful  methods  of 
fresh  handling  quite  adequate  to  any  demands 
likely  to  arise.  Considering  the  numerous 
local  phases  of  both  the  Colonial  and 
Georgian  modes,  and  the  abundant  diversities 
of  precedent  they  afford  as  bases  for  ingenious 
modern  adaptations,  American  domestic  archi- 
tecture is  in  no  danger  of  perishing  through 
inanition  without  the  spur  of  foreign  infusion, 
albeit  the  occasional  sorry  specimens  of  stupid 
Georgian  and  "cute"  Colonial  to  be  seen 
which,  if  regarded  apart  from  all  other  work, 
might  lead  one  unacquainted  with  the  true 
state  of  affairs  to  imagine  that  the  force  of 
native  American  initiative  was  spent  and  the 
whole  system  tottering  into  senility. 

Notwithstanding  the  sufficiency  and  vigor- 
ous vitality  of  our  domestic  heritage,  and  the 
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great  body  of  admirable  work  based  on  its 
usages  which  American  architects  are  putting 
forth,  the  Catholic-minded  appreciation  char- 
acteristic of  America  welcomes  new  impulses 
and  precedents  from  which  substantial  en- 
richments may  be  derived.  One  aspect  of  this 
foreign  impulse  is  especially  deserving  of  close 
scrutiny — the  principle  of  the  cortile  or  court- 
yard and  its  accompanying  loggia  as  exempli- 
fied in  Italian  domestic  practice. 

The  principle  has  already  been  used  on 
frequent  occasions  among  us,  but  up  to  the 
present  time  chiefly  in  connection  with  houses 
of  avowedly  Italian  or  Spanish  derivations, 
and  one  suspects  that  the  features  in  question 
have  now  and   again  been   included   in   these 


Cortile  and  loggias  at  Le  Corti,  near  San  Cas- 
ciano. Here  are  fully  developed  architectural 
loggias  on  all  four  sides  of  the  cortile,  which  is 
fully  comprehended  within  the  body  of  the  house. 


schemes  as  engaging  motifs  of  composition 
rather  than  from  any  settled  conviction  of 
their  real  physical  appropriateness.  It  will 
not  be  amiss,  therefore,  to  make  a  brief  in- 
quiry into  the  rationale  of  their  employment. 
It  will  then  be  seen  that  they  supply  a  solu- 
tion to  one  difficulty  that  often  arises  in  the 
designing  of  country  houses. 

The  Italian  arrangement  of  cortile  and 
loggia  is  to  be  found  at  its  best,  perhaps,  in 
Tuscany,  for  in  this  respect  as  in  many  others 
the  Tuscans  seem  to  be  the  direct  heirs  of  that 
equally  mysterious  and  clever  people,  the  old 
Etruscans,  the  exponents  of  ancient  culture 
from  whom  the  Romans  learned  their  most 
gracious  arts.  Able  builders  as  the  Etruscans 
were,  the  evidence  of  archaeology  shows  that 
they  had  fully  developed  the  principle  of 
cortile  and  loggia,  and  the  aptitude  they 
achieved  in  such  matters  has  lingered  on  in 
Tuscany,  for  there  we  find  an  especial  spon- 
taneity and  freedom  of  treatment  in  the 
domestic  application  of  these  two  accessories 
of  summer  comfort. 

An  analysis  of  the  Tuscan  use  of  the  cortile 
and  loggia  shows  three  well-established 
methods  all  of  which  occur  in  numerous  in- 
stances, each  of  them,  however,  endued  with 
its  own  individuality  of  charm.  There  was 
the  cortile  enclosed  on  all  four  sides  by  the 
body  of  the  house.  The  loggia  might  he 
carried  about  all  four  sides  or  might  occur  on 
one  or  two  sides  only.  Another  method  en- 
closed the  cortile  on  three  sides  with  the  body 
of  the  house,  the  fourth  side  being  screened  by 
a  curtain  wall.  The  loggia  was  carried  along 
inside  this  curtain  wall  and  might  or  might 
not  have  rooms  built  over  it.  A  third  method 
showed  the  cortile  entirely  open  on  one  side 
with  loggias  carried  around  the  three  enclosed 
sides.  There  was  still  a  fourth  method  of 
using  the  loggia  without  the  cortile. 

At  II  Trebbio,  a  mountain  stronghold  in 
the    Mugello,    near    Florence,    the    boyhood 
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home  of  Cosimo  de'  Medici,  the  first  Grand 
Duke  of  Tuscany,  we  see  a  rather  rude  and 
primitive  example  of  the  first  mentioned  com- 
bination of  cortile  and  loggia.  There  are 
loggias  on  two  sides  and  one  of  them  has  been 
used  to  shelter  one  of  the  characteristic  out- 
side staircases.  At  Le  Corti,  near  San  Cas- 
ciano,  however,  is  seen  a  much  more  urbane 
and  architecturally  developed  cortile  of  the 
first  type,  with  loggias  extending  about  all 
four  sides.  From  the  loggias  a  staircase 
ascends  to  the  first  floor,  and  there  are  also 
numerous  doors  giving  access  to  the  different 
ground  floor  rooms.  To  this  same  class  also 
belongs  the  cortile  of  the  Villetta  near  San 
Domenico.  Here  the  loggia  extends  along 
one  side  of  a  very  small  courtyard  with  a  well 
and  outside  staircase,  but  what  is  lacking  in 
spaciousness  on  the  ground  floor  is  atoned  for 
by  large  loggias  on  the  first  floor  whence  there 
is  a  view  of  the  whole  hillside  with  Fiesole 
at  the  top.  It  should  not  be  forgotten  that 
the  first  floor  loggia — different  in  treatment 
from  the  belvedere — was  an  institution  ex- 
tensively employed. 

One  of  the  most  delightful  examples  of 
the  second  class  of  cortile  is  that  at  Cigliano, 
near  San  Casciano  above  the  Val  di  Pesa. 
Here  the  loggia  extends  across  the  south  side 
of  the  stone-paved  cortile  and  is  separated 
from  the  garden  beyond  by  a  wall,  while 
above  the  loggia  is  a  range  of  first  floor  rooms 
whose  windows  look  out  into  the  garden. 
Over  the  whole  cortile  are  stretched  wires 
along  which  a  light  canvas  awning  can  be 
drawn,  in  the  old  Roman  manner,  when  it  is 
desired  to  shut  out  the  noonday  sun  from  the 
space  below.  Another  cortile  of  the  same 
structural  character  is  that  at  the  Villa  Pal- 
mieri,  near  Florence.  Here  also  the  loggia 
is  backed  by  a  wall  and  the  first  floor  rooms 
are  carried  overhead. 

The  Villa  dei  Collazzi,  near  Florence,  a 
house  whose  design  is  usually  accredited  to 
Michelangelo,  supplies  us  with  an  example  of 
the  third  type  of  cortile  entirely  open  on  one 
side.  Here  the  enclosing  loggias  appear  only 
at  the  back  on  the  ground  floor,  but  on  the 


View  from  within  the  loggia  at  the  Villa  Palm 


first  they  compass  all 
three  sides.  The  whole 
cortile  is  raised  on  a 
terrace  and  bounded  by 
a  stone  balustrade  on 
the  open  side,  whence 
a  flight  of  steps  de- 
scends to  the  garden. 

At  the  Villa  del 
Aichh  escovo,  n  e  a  i 
Lucca,  the  cortile  is 
omitted  and  there  is  a 
loggia  giving  directly 
upon  the  garden.  This 
was  a  treatment  some- 
times employed  where 
the  body  of  the  house 
was  long  rather  than 
compact,  and  approxi- 
mately square,  or  where 
there  there  was  a  dis- 
tant view  which  those 
using  the  loggia  espe- 
cially wished  to  have 
always  spread  before 
their  eyes. 

These,  then,  were 
the  ways  in  which  the 
cortili  and  loggias  were 
customarily  devised. 
Only  those  thoroughly 
familiar  with  Italian 
home  life  can  under- 
stand what  an  im- 
portant     part      cortile 

and  loggia  play  in  the  scheme  of  domestic 
existence  or  how  constantly  they  are  used 
everj  day  and  all  day.  The  Italian  naturally 
loves  to  be  in  the  open  air,  and  here  he  can 
gratify  his  inclination  with  perfect  privacy 
and,  at  the  same  time,  leave  his  books,  papers 
and  other  chattels  lying  about  with  as  com- 
plete  security  from  disturbance  or  weather  as 
though  they  were  in  a  room. 

Climatic  conditions  in  a  great  part  of 
America  render  the  Italian  and  Spanish  types 
of  country  house  appropriate,  especially  for 
summer  places,  and 
their  charm  of  com- 
position, adapted  to 
local  needs,  commends 
itself  to  an  ever-in- 
creasing public  who 
may  be  trusted  to  dis- 
cover and  make  full 
use  of  all  the  atten- 
dant advantages.  At 
the  same  time,  the 
cortile  and  loggia  car- 
ry an  important  lesson 
that  can  most  profit- 
ably be  applied  in  a 
sphere  of  architectural 
activity  far  wider  than 
that  concerned  with 
Italian   adaptations. 

The  loggia  was  ob- 
viously devised  to  pro- 
vide an  open  air  space, 
sheltered  overhead 
from  the  sun  and  from 
inclement  weather, 
where  the  inmates  of 
a  house,  when  it 
pleased  them,  might 
"live,  and  move,  and 
have  their  being." 
The  enclosing  cortile 
assured  privacy  and 
shelter  from  the  wind, 
and  when  the  loggia 
was  carried  about  all 
four    sides,    there    was 


Cortile  at  the  Villa  Palmieri,  near  Florence 


always,  at  all  hours  of  the  day,  some  portion 
where  cool  shade  could  be  found  in  summer, 
or  some  portion  where  warm  sunshine  could 
be  found  in  early  spring  or  in  the  chill  of 
autumn.  Thus  did  the  old  Etruscans,  with 
physical  comfort  and  architectural  grace,  solve 
successfully  a  problem  which  the  majority  of 
Americans  have  not  solved  successfully — if  we 
may  judge  from  visible  evidence — in  respect 
of  either  architectural  seemliness  or  fully 
perennial  satisfaction  on  the  physical  score. 

The  failure  alluded  to,  is  the  average 
verandah  or  so-called  "porch,"  as  it  is  usually 
found  throughout  the  length  and  breath  of 
the  country.  Against  the  verandah  in  theory 
there  is  no  objection  to  be  urged ;  against  the 
verandah  as  it  occurs  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten 
there  is  every  objection.  Ordinarily  it  does 
not  form  an  essential  part  of  the  structural 
mass  of  the  house  to  which  it  is  attached.  It 
is  patently  a  subsidiary  appendage  and,  as  such, 
it  weakens  and  detracts  from  the  unity,  sim- 
plicity and  dignity  of  the  composition.  Fur- 
thermore, it  frequently  darkens  the  windows 
of  the  most  important  rooms.  Apart  from 
architectural  objections,  it  does  not  give  the 
completeness  of  shelter  or  diversity  of  exposure 
afforded  by  the  loggia  and  cortile,  and  as  to 
privacy,  if  the  house  be  near  the  road  there 
is  practically  none. 

During  the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth  cen- 
turies, save  for  an  occasional  small  porch 
sheltering  the  house-door,  the  verandah  was 
virtually  non-existent  in  America.  During 
the  Greco-Roman  phase  of  architecture,  at 
the  very  end  of  the  eighteenth  century  and 
the  beginning  of  the  nineteenth,  the  verandah 
was  often  employed  in  a  manner  archi- 
tecturally consistent  and  satisfactory  from  a 
physical  point  of  view.  But  its  fullest  de- 
velopment as  a  feature  of  domestic  life  was 
reserved  for  the  dark  and  depressing  period 
after  1835,  about  which  time  the  light  of 
architecture  was  extinguished,  not  to  reappear 
again  till  our  own  age.  So  far  as  traditional 
American  domestic  architecture  is  concerned, 
the  verandah  was  an  afterthought,  but  an 
(Continued  on  page  82) 
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Monkey  and  Baby — a  Chel- 
sea porcelain  perfume  con- 
tainer, period  of  Louis  XVI 
(1774-1792).  The  head  of  the 
monkey  is  the  stopper, 
swung  on  a  gold  chain 


1^// 


A  Louis  XVI  Galuchat  vanity  case.  Galuchat  is  the  name  given 
to  the  skin  of  a  fish  treated  by  a  process  developed  by  a  French- 
man of  that  name.  It  was  widely  used  in  place  of  leather  for 
covering  perfume  sets  and  in  other  ways  that  leather  is  used 


Woman  With  Basket  —  a 
Chelsea  porcelain  perfume 
bottle  of  the  18f/i  century. 
The  basket,  borne  on  the 
shoulder  of  the  figure,  is  the 
bottle's  stopper 


Sweet  Odors  Wafted  Out  of  the  Colorful  Past 

The  Houbigant  Collection  of  Rare  Perfume  Containers  Has  An  Historic  Significance 


HY    does    a   collector   collect? 
Wherein  lies  his  joy? 

As  playmates  of  the  boy 
who  hoarded  stamps  and 
coins,  we  may  have  been 
among  those  who  paid  defer- 
ence to  him  without  ever  having  understood 
just  why  he  did  it.  In  maturer  years,  we 
may  visit  the  home  of  a  collector  friend, 
courteously  view  the  articles  he  has  gathered 
from  odd  Nowheres,  murmur  our  "How  in- 
terestings"  and  "Wonderfuls"  and  leave,  still 
unenlightened  as  to  "why  he  can  get  so  ex- 
cited about  it  all,  anyway." 

"Satisfies  his   cravings    for    artistic   expres- 
sion," ventures  one  of  the  party.     "Maybe," 
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adds  another,  "but  I  rather  think  it's  more 
his  pride  in  possession."  A  third  avers  that 
interest  in  the  progress  of  craftsmanship  is  the 
answer;  and  other  guesses  follow.  It  may  be 
admitted  that  each  of  such  motives  plays 
some  part  in  the  passion  for  collecting.  But 
even  then,  we  have  fallen  far  short  of  the  real 
stimulus. 

Did  this  illusive  urge  that  animates  a  col- 
lector reveal  itself  at  the  New  York  exhibit 
of  the  Houbigant  collection  of  1 7th  and  18th 
century  perfume  containers? 

Hundreds  viewed  the  priceless  articles. 
And  hundreds  summed  up  their  impressions 
in  the  remark:     "If  only  they  could  speak!" 

There  were  those,   however,   who   appreci- 


subtly  from  them  when  courtier  and  noble- 
woman bantered  in  the  presence  of  a  Louis  of 
France! 

The  riot  of  extravagance  that  flamed  a 
revolution  into  being!  Each  separate  bit  of 
crystal,  ivory,  gold  or  silver  was  redolent 
with  its  message  from  an  eventful  past  to  tell 
all  who  would  hear  of  those  dramas  in  which 
actually  it  had  a  role.  For  had  they  not  been^l 
carried  by  Comtesse  This  and  Le  Chevalier 
That,  in  a  period  whose  love  intrigues  and 
liaisons  history  and  literature  never  will  let 
die?  In  fateful  days  when  "Liberte"-shouting 
mobs  sought  the  life  of  cringing  beauty, 
adorned  even  in  her  terror  by  soothing  scents 
from  one  of  these  very  bottles?    The  shadow 


A     choice    perfume    bottle    of    Battersea 

enamel.    The  gold  stopper  is  in  the  form 

of  a  flying  bird  attached  to  a  gold  chain. 

It  is  of  the  Louis  XVI  period 


The  darker  portions  of  the  cover  and  the  hinged 
covers  of  the  compartments,  in  which  patches 
were  carried,  are  tinted  a  bright  green.  The 
decorations  are  in  red  and  gold,  the  box  itself 
and  the  main  cover  being  of  natural  straw  color 

ated  the  collection  in  the  same  spirit  in  which 
M.  Fernand  Javal  had  assembled  it.  And 
their  reaction  was  in  the  exclamation:  "How 
eloquent  they  are!" 

One  group  saw  inanimate  articles,  beauti- 
ful but  lifeless.  But  others  brought  minds 
responsive  to  the  legends  that  rose  from  these 
dainty  objects  of  other  centuries,  even  as  the 
fragrance    of    many    perfumes    had    breathed 


A   novel  piece  of  Wedgwood  with  carved 
groups  on  each  side.   The  gold  cap  swings 
on  a  gold  chain.     Ladies  of  the  18fA  Cen- 
tury carried  it  as  a  perfume  bottle 
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of  the  dread  guillotine  itself — darkening  the 
glint  of  crystal — as  stitches  in  stockings 
clicked  the  steady  stream  of  sacrifice  that 
nobility  paid  to  its  citizenry ! 
W  It  is  the  voice  of  the  things  which  one  col- 
lects that  lures  and  feeds  one's  zest.  In  this 
day  of  psychic  phenomena,  we  accept  more 
readily  the  claims  of  those  who  hear  things 
when  gazing  at  a  piece  of  jade,  a  leather 
sword  hilt,  an  Aztec  bowl  or  a  Galuchat  case. 
M.  Fernand  Javal  states  it  simply  and  com- 
pletely. He  is  the  head  of  the  house  of 
Houbigant,  French  perfumers,  and  the  collec- 
tion that  bears  his  firm's  name  has  been 
gathered,  for  the  most  part,  by  him  personally. 


Leather  case,  with  Vernis  Martin 
finish,  containing  two  bottles  with 
silver  caps  and  ivory  memoranda 
tablets.  There  is  a  blending  funnel 
of  silver.  These  funnels  are  in- 
variably found  in  sets  of  the  \ltk 
and  18fA  Century,  indicating  that 
men  and  women  of  the  period 
mixed  their  own  perfumes 

Some  of  the  pieces,  however,  come  as 
heirlooms  handed  down  from  one  gen- 
eration to  another  from  the  days  in  1777 
when  Houbigant  first  served  the  nobility 
of  France  with  its  exquisite  odors. 

"They  talk  to  me,"  said  M.  Javal  of 
the  objects  shown  in  New  York. 

After  all,  isn't  that  quite  enough  ? 
They  talk  to  him  just  as  collectors  every- 
where love  articles  they  glean  for  the 
Stories  they  tell.  William  L.  Bottomle\ , 
the  New  York  architect,  understand-  this 
faculty.  Interviewed  recently,  on  the  sub 
ject  of  restoring  old  houses,  he  advised 
the  reporter  that  th"e  houses  should  be 
interviewed  rather  than  he.  ^Vhen  the 
newspaperman  retorted  that  h  o  uses 
couldn't  talk,  Mr.  Bottomley  retaliated 
with:  "Oh,  yes,  they  can,  if  you  under- 
stand their  language." 

It  was  with  the  hope  that  the  stories 
that    sought    utterance    in    his    Parisian 
home  might  interest  New  York  that   M. 
Javal  shipped  his  collection  to  this  coun- 
try.      Hundreds    of    New    Yorkers    are 
grateful   for  the  generous   gesture.      For 
the  exhibit  brought  its  message  to  artists  and 
craftsmen,  to  historians  and  lovers  of  litera- 
ture, to  cultural  students  and  to  those  in  the 
commercial    field    who   sincerely    aspire   more 
closely  to  weld  art  and  industry. 

Universal  admiration  was  expressed  for  the 
thorough  workmanship  with  which  artisians 
had  shaped  and  built  the  vanity  exquisites  of 
three  centuries  and  more  ago.  One  can  well 
picture  the  craftsman,  proud  of  his  art,  re- 
ceiving explicit  instructions  from  his  noble 
patron  as  to  the  purpose  a  bit  of  carved  ivory 
was  tOm  serve,  perhaps  something  of  the  per- 
sonality of  the  fair  lady  to  whose  presence  it 
was  to  travel,  together  with  a  perfumed  note 
rich  in  the  extravagant  sentiment  of  seven- 
teenth century  France. 

Each  piece  was  an  individual  effort.  Into 
it,  the  worker  put  his  best,  however  long  it 
took.  To  have  produced  the  finished  treasures 
shown  in  the  Houbigant  collection,  was  to 
have  loved  one's  work.     Their  thoroughness 


dentlj  as  thej   tilled  the  needs  of  the    favorites 
of  a  Louis'  court,  centuries  before  us. 

Willi  our  need  tor  quantity  production, 
containers  of  such  beauty  and  costliness  are, 
on  the  whole,  beyond  the  range  of  the  possible. 
Hut  we  have  one  compensation.  For  where 
one  individual  possessed  an  object  of  rich 
beautj  in  1775,  today  thousands  own  adapta- 
tion- ot  that  object,  insofar  as  it  is  possible  to 
modifj  its  lines  or  design  in  tlask  or  box  that 
permits  of  large  production.  With  every  land 
on  the  globe  demanding  the  products  blended 
from  the  Howe,  field-  of  Houbigant  at  Grasse 
and  elsewhere,  it  can  be  imagined  how  widely 


This  piece  is  an  elaborate  vanity 
case,  the  walls  of  which  are  of  agate 
and  the  decorations  of  void.  // 
holds  two  cut-glass  bottles  with 
gold  caps,  a  mirror  with  an  agate 
slab  for  protecting  the  vlass.  an 
ivory  tablet  for  memoranda,  a  gold- 
tipped  pencil   and  a   i;old   toothpick 

is  indicated  by  the  fact  that  most  of  them  have 
stood  the  encroachment  of  time  so  well  that 
they  could  serve  the  beauty  of  today  as  effi- 


frit 


This  set  shows  how  one's  correspondence  was  asso- 
ciated closely  with  perfume,  it  having  been  a  common 
practice  in  the  18//r  century  to  perfume  one's  letters. 
One  end  of  this  case  contains  four  bottles  and  a  blend- 
ing funnel.  The  other  end  contains  an  inkwell  with  a 
novel  screw-cap  and  a  sectional  pen,  all  in  silver 


The  bud  at  the  top  of  the  bottle  is  the  stopper. 

It  is   shown  in   its   original  case  as  carried   by 

ladies  of    the  period   of  Louis   XVI 


Another  charming  perfume  set  of 
light  tortoise  shell  ivith  an  intricate 
gold  inlay.  Here,  too,  is  the  in- 
evitable blending  funnel  with  which 
the  possessor  was  wont  to  achieve 
his  or  her  personal  perfume  odors. 
This  set  is  in  a  remarkably  fine 
state  of  preservation.  It  is  about 
three   inches   high 

the  craftsmanship  of  some  lone  devotee  of 
art,  pouring  his  heart's  blood  into  his 
work  back  in  1770,  is  reaching  and  carry- 
ing its  rhythm  of  line  in  our  day. 

To  examine  some  of  the  Houbigant 
collection  exhibits  more  closely :  Here  is 
an  urn,  only  an  inch  high,  carved  from 
ivory  and  inlaid  with  gold.  Its  diminu- 
tive cap  unscrews  to  reveal  a  tiny  bottle 
shaped  from  rock-crystal  into  which  a 
glass  stopper  almost  as  small  as  the  head 
of  a  pin  is  fitted.  One  can  imagine  the 
deadly  drops  of  a  poison  lurking  seduc- 
tively in  this  delightful  fancy,  but  its 
limited  space  was  used  for  the  happier 
sequestering  of  the  hearts  of  France's 
flowers. 

Patch-boxes  of  lacquer,  of  rosewood,  of 

ivory     and     tortoise-shell     bear     various 

decorations,    some    with    medalions    and 

others  with  cameo  marvelously  executed. 

One  such   box  is  shaped  from  powdered 

tortoise     shell,     resembling     lacquer     so 

closely    as    almost    to    deceive    the    most 

careful    connoisseur.      All    of    them    are 

provided   with   hinged   compartments   for 

the  beauty   patches  that  were  so  light  as  to 

require   the   smallest   of   delicate   brushes   for 

depositing  them  on  the  precise  spot  where  they 

most  heightened   the  charm  of  fair  cheek  or 

shoulder.      Several    patch-boxes    of    intricate 

inlaid   straw   are  here.      One   of  these  bears 

the  royal  crest  of  the  house  of  Bourbon  and 

there  is  no  end  to  the  conjectures  raised  as  to 

its  fortunate  environment. 

Here  are  several  toothpick  boxes,  it  having 
been  within  the  realm  of  propriety  apparently 
in  the  days  of  Louis  XVI  to  have  made  pub- 
lic use  of  this  utility.  In  fact,  several  cases 
contain  such  implements  beautifully  worked 
in  gold.  Examining  the  daintily-carved  ivory 
decoration  of  one  of  these  boxes,  a  connoisseur 
remarked  that  it  is  doubtful  if  there  is  in  the 
world  today  a  hand  that  is  trained  to  the 
deftness  required  to  produce  such  microscopic 
imagery.  Another  is  of  simple  grace,  shaped 
in  ivory  with  gold  inlay,  capped  with  pearls. 
(Continued  on  page  66) 
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The  horizontal  lines  of  the  early  American  type  of  wallpaper  are  repeated  in  the  proportions  of 
the  fireplace,  the  mirror  and  the  rugs,  making  a  most  inviting  hall. 


The  Part  Line  Plays  in  Decoration 

A  Room's  Spirit  and  Character  are  Defined  by  the  Quality  of  the  Lines  Employed 


HE  room  gave  an  impression 
of  comfort  but  it  was  so- 
porific. Conversation  mur- 
mured on  without  sparkle. 
The  environment  was  too  ut- 
terly relaxing  to  induce  men- 
tal activity.  And  once  out  of  the  room  it  was 
impossible  to  recall  any  specific  feature  in  it 
of  any  definite  character. 

Such  an  effect  of  engulfing  formlessness 
comes  from  the  absence  of  line  definition. 
Fusing  colors  and  substantial  masses  without 
linear  control  or  emphasis  make  a  vague  con- 
tinuity lacking  beginning,  middle  and  end. 
This  produces  the  effect  of  a  haze  and  by 
suggestion  instills  the  mood  of  a  mental  fog 
with  its  accompanying  lassitude.  It  is  restful, 
but  restful  to  the  point  of  somnolence,  suffo- 
cating to  initiative  and   energy. 

Lines  break  the  lethargy  of  unbounded 
masses  of  color  and  shake  a  narcotic  room 
into  normal  alertness,  first  because  they  iso- 
late specific  objects,  and  second  because  the 
lines  themselves  have  a  stimulating  effect.  The 
isolation  of  specific  objects  creates  activity 
because  it  provides  a  focus  for  the  attention 
and  this  is  the  first  requisite  of  mental  func- 
tioning. Also,  a  specific  object  always  excites 
some  reaction,  prompts  us  to  at  least  the  rudi- 
mentary attitudes  of  use  and  interest.  When 
every  individual  thing  is  dissolved  in  a  general 
blur  the  mind  floats  without  anchorage  and, 
selecting  or  recognizing  nothing,  it  is  not 
moved  to  any  response. 

Lines  are  in  themselves  stimulating  because 
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every  line  beckons  us  to  follow  it,  leads  us  on 
to  investigate  its  direction  and  so  to  move 
with  it.  The  tendency  to  imitation  is  so 
strong  that  sometimes  a  sharply  marked  line 
will  impel  a  responsive  observer  to  overt  mus- 
cular movements  that  follow  it.  A  gesture, 
even  the  poise  of  the  whole  body  will  respond 
to  the  line's  direction.  Very  often  when  the 
movements  are  not  visible  they  are  present  in 
small  adjustments,  little  twitches  and  strains 
that  we  are  not  directly  aware  of  but  that  do 
enter  into  consciousness  and  influence  our  gen- 
eral mental  tone.  Even,  however,  when  these 
concealed  movements  are  absent,  and  they  are 
seldom  altogether  lacking,  an  emphatic  line 
prompts  us  to  retrace  it  in  imagination,  and 
rapidly  we  revive  from  memory-old  muscular 
experiences  of  drawing  just  such  a  line  or  of 
following  just  such  a  course  as  it  defines. 
Thus  every  line  awakens  some  kind  of  move- 
ment and  so  clear  lines  introduced  into  deco- 
ration prod  it  out  of  its  inertness. 

To  break  the  spell  of  a  stultifying  room, 
therefore,  one  needs  only  to  introduce  some 
emphasis  of  line,  and  the  spot  where  the  lines 
are  focused  and  concentrated  will  become  one 
of  the  centers  of  the  design  of  the  room. 
Moreover,  the  spirit  and  character  of  the 
room  will  be  defined  by  the  quality  of  the 
lines  employed.  For  every  class  of  lines  has 
its  own  feeling  and  its  own  effect  because  each 
stimulates  a  different  kind  of  movement. 

The  vertical  line  is  striving,  unsatisfied.  It 
reaches  up  and  drags  you  up  after  it  permit- 
ting no  relapse.    It  is,  therefore,  a  fine  line  to 


urge  emotional  exaltation,  the  line  for  lofty 
church  interiors  or  vastly  towering  ceremonial 
buildings.  But  it  is,  by  that  very  token, 
scarcely  the  line  for  comfortable,  common- 
place daily  life.  While  a  predominantly  ver- 
tical decoration  might  emanate  the  emotional 
quality  fit  for  a  music  room,  in  a  library  an 
often  repeated  vertical  would  be  quite  intol- 
erable, and  even  in  the  music  room  it  would 
be  safe  only  if  the  family  harbored  a  musical 
genius  whose  performance  could  equal  the 
expectation  created  by  the  tensity  of  the  room. 
Horizontal  lines  are  the  most  generally 
practical.  Resting  easily  in  a  static  equili- 
brium, they  set  an  example  to  the  body  of  its 
own  most  natural  poise.  So  they  insist  upon 
repose,  expressing  it  decisively.  The  calm 
levels  of  the  plain,  the  contained  dignity  of 
the  Greek  temple,  the  gentle  peace  of  the  low- 
stretched  Italian  villa — all  are  derived  in 
large  part  from  their  horizontality.  That 
same  calm  and  peace,  the  restfulness  for  which 
the  bruised  nerves  of  a  driven  generation 
clamor,  can  be  brought  into  a  room  with  long 
horizontal  lines.  Nor  will  they  give  the  som- 
nolence of  the  room  without  lines,  but  a  con- 
trolled and  balanced  repose. 

13  UT  only  rarely  can  a  decoration  be  car- 
-'-'  ried  out  in  all  one  range  of  line  qualities. 
The  Gothic  builders,  to  be  sure,  when  their 
art  was  at  its  height  introduced  in  many  of 
their  interiors  almost  no  relief  from  the  up- 
shooting  verticals.  But  they  were  in  search 
of  a  very   intense  effect.      Ordinarily  design 
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needs  compensation.  Endlessly  paralleled 
horizontals  become  dull  to  the  point  of  flat- 
ness, and  are  in  danger,  too,  of  slicing  the 
rooms  into  strips  so  that  its  collapse  seems 
imminent;  the  walls  seem  about  to  close  up 
like  an  accordeon.  The  quality  of  a  room  is 
jerked  up  by  the  use  of  a  few  angular  lines. 
They  always  have  positive  movement  and  so 
alert  vitality.  Tipped  this  way  and  that,  they 
obviously  cannot  stay  in  their  tilted  planes 
because  they  are  of  equilibrium,  and  so  they 
imply  motion  and  change  which  are  the  marks 
of  life  and  trick  us  into  the  imitation  of  their 
motion  and  so  into  a  sympathetic  verve.  Diag- 
onals and  angles,  these  will  return  to  life  a 
room  deadened  by  too  many  horizontals. 

CONVERSELY,  too  many  lines  at  angles 
will  drive  a  room  to  frantic  agitation. 
Lines  darting  in  all  directions  start  us  run- 
ning all  ways  at  once,  as  it  were,  and  so  leave 
us  in  the  middle  of  the  room,  distracted.  Fur- 
niture "kitty  corner,"  rugs  "artistically"  dis- 
posed so  that  no  two  are  parallel  or  parallel 
with  any  other  object,  decorative  ornaments 
crooked  and  curtains  looped  into  scallops  and 
diagonals  create  an  instant  bedlam. 

Too  many  lines  of  any  kind,  in  fact,  no 
matter  how  consistent  and  organized  their 
scheme  may  be  make  a  room  brittle  and  rot- 
less,  create  the  extreme  opposite  evil  from  the 
engulfing  vagueness  of  the  lineless  room. 
Spaces  of  little  definition  must  serve  as  back- 
ground for  the  spots  of  emphasis  where  a 
concentration  of  clean  lines  makes  a  focus  and 
a  positive  interest.  This  is  one  of  the  merits 
of  the  overstuffed  furniture,  that  it  has  an 
unmarked  contour  so  that  it  serves  as  a  mass 
against  which  the  harder  definitions  of  the 
wooden  furniture  can  stand  in  relief,  and  the 
designer  who,  with  braids  or  other  lines  of 
decoration  strives  to  overcome  this  easy  amor 
phousness,  usually  makes  an  unfortunate  con- 
tribution. 

Even  much  wooden  furniture,  however, 
leaves  specificness  of  line  subordinate.  Some- 
times this  is  the  accident  of  poor  design,  of 
structure  so  characterless  that  it  has  no  clarity. 
But  of  some  types  it  is  an  eseential  quality. 
Much  of  the  Spanish  furniture  of  the  Six- 
teenth and  Seventeenth  Centuries  presents  it- 
self as  broad  surfaces  and  strong  supports 
rather  than  as  line  patterns  and  this  is  almost, 
though  not  quite,  as  true  of  the  contemporary 
Italian.  Louis  XIV  is  ornamentation  and 
mass  Avith  line  incidental.  The  Eighteenth 
Century  English,  on  the  other  hand,  is  pre- 
eminently linear  in  design  and  even  when 
richly  embellished  with  painted  ornament  the 
sharp  form  and  exact  articulation  is  not  over- 
laid. 

TT  is  not,  however,  in  the  furniture  alone 
-*-  that  line  is  introduced  into  a  room.  The 
architecture  itself  has,  or  should  have,  some 
linear  character.  Windows  should  be  line 
patterns,  hence  the  fancy  multiple  drapes  dear 
to  decorators  have  an  excuse  only  when  the 
architecture  is  at  this  point  wholly  bad.  The 
fireplace,  also,  is  a  line  as  well  as  a  space  de- 
sign and  each  style  of  fireplace  has  its  char- 
acteristic line  quality.  The  high  unbroken 
chimney  of  the  Gothic  has  the  verticality 
typical  of  that  school  and  the  broad  low  shelf 
of  the  Craftsman  has  the  substantial  if  some- 
what stodgy  horizontality.  The  decoration 
of  the  fireplace,  both  in  the  chimney  irons  and 
the  shelf  ornaments,  and  in  their  disposal, 
should  be  consistent  with  this  line  character. 
One  of  the  major  functions  of  all  mouldings, 
also,  is  to  give  line  definition,  and  the  neces- 
sity of  such  definition  is  painfully  apparent 
in  the  modern  styleless  houses  with  coved  ceil- 
ings minus  all  mouldings  and  flat  undecorated 


wood  trim.  At  least  part  ot  the  significance 
of  most  interior  architectural  detail  is  in  its 
line  quality. 

Decorative  accessories  are  often  especially 
important  in  their  line  contributions.  Line 
is  a  major  element  ot  almost  all  textile  pat 
tern.  True,  it  has  been  sadly  obliterated  in 
many  ot  the  commercial  patterns  fabricated 
recentlj  to  flatter  the  current  tear  ot  all  deli 
niteness  and  character,  but  these  blurred  and 
mushy  adaptations  to  weak  taste  and  temper 
should  not  be  counted  representative.  Ml  ot 
the  tine  historical  textiles,  whether  of  East 
or  \\  est,  have  energetic  distinctness  of  line. 
Manx   ot  these  use,  moreover,  the  movement 

qualities  of  lines,  and  the  wise  decorator  will 
have  cue  in  adjusting  the  speed  and  character 
of  these  lines  movements  in  the  textile  de 
signs  to  the  other  line  directions  in  the  room 
and  to  the  range  of  weight  and  scale  as  well. 
For  forceful  movement  on  walls,  curtains  or 
floor  will  crash  through  a  delicately  fur- 
nished room,  wrecking  it;  while,  on  the  other 
hand,  a  gentle  and  sensitive  tremolo  in  design 
may  seem  ridiculous  alongside  massive  oak. 

Movement  of  line  is  especially  important 
in  the  design  of  Oriental  rugs.  Again  this 
excepts  the  modern  commercial  weaves.  Their 
meaningless  scrolls  and  vaguely  meandering 
arabesques,  all  smeared  over  with  the  hazy 
iiloss  of  chemicals,  have  no  character  of  any 
kind.  But  the  genuine  rugs,  whether  the  great 
works  of  are  or  the  Sixteenth  and  Seventeenth 
Centuries  or  the  more  recent  and  less  preten- 
tious products  of  the  people's  looms,  are  alert 
and  purposive  in  every  line,  and  the  direc- 
tion, rate  and  quality  of  movement  is  sensi- 
tively differentiated  and  consistently  main- 
tained throughout  a  design,  often  throughout 
the  products  of  an  entire  district.  Thus  the 
old  so-called  Armenian  rugs  drive  with  re- 
lentless force  of  a  mechanical  power  diag- 
onally from  end  to  end  of  the  design,  while 
the  Turkomans  cut  rapidly  and  incisively  in 
and  out  in  quick,  but  very  strong,  short  move- 
ments. To  put  either  of  these  embodiments 
of  direct  and  masculine  energy  with  the  hyper- 
sophisticated  furniture  of  the  Eighteenth  Cen- 
turv  would  be  destructive. 
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EVEN  most  pictures  that  are  not  mere 
formless  blanks  have  a  line  character,  and 
this  should  be  taken  into  account  if  the  pic- 
ture is  to  be  part  of  the  decorative  whole  of 
the  room,  instead,  as  too  often  is  the  case, 
an  isolated  incident  existing  presumably  for 
its  own  sake.  Indeed,  pictures  are  an  excel- 
lent opportunity  for  introducing  into  a  flat 
and  sprawling  room  just  those  points  of  em- 
phatic definition  and  concentrated  interest 
that  are  needed  to  give  it  sharp  stimulation 
and  heightened  quality.  Feeling  this,  even 
though,  perhaps,  vague  as  to  the  underlying 
theory,  main  people  ot  taste  have  found  Jap- 
anese prints  especially  valuable  decorations. 
They  have  a  control  of  line  pattern  that 
makes    them    compelling  centers  of  interest. 

Hooks  on  shelves  make  a  line  design.  Fur- 
niture that  in  itself  has  little  line  distinction 
can  often  be  endowed  with  more  definite  char- 
acter by  the  grouping.  Hence  the  popularity 
of  the  now  somewhat  hackneyed  setting  of  the 
small  table  with  its  lamp  and  its  chair  along- 
side silhouetted  against  a  window.  The  sharp 
relief  of  the  dark  group  against  the  light  em- 
phasizes the  outlines  and  gives  a  little  added 
force  of  individuality.  Lines,  in  short,  art- 
present  as  possibilities  and  as  dangers  in  almost 
every  element  of  decorating,  as  possibilities 
because  when  used  judiciously  they  give  vital- 
ity and  a  tang  of  personality,  as  dangers 
because  when  disregarded  and  used  at  ran- 
dom they  can  create  a  baffling  sense  of  con- 
fusion. 

To  use  them  successfully  the  first  step  is  to 
become  aware  of  them  as  lines,  to  analyze 
them  out  of  the  furniture  and  ornaments, 
come  to  understand  chairs  and  buffets  as  out- 
lines, architectural  details  as  line  patterns,  and 
the  textile  designs  as  line  movements  and 
compositions.  Once  perceived  the  next  step 
is  to  get  the  full  flavor  of  their  quality,  and 
only  sympathetic  observation. aided,  when  pos- 
sible by  actual  sketching,  can  sharpen  this 
response.  When  seen  and  understood  ex- 
periment will  show  the  way  to  their  most 
effective  use. 


The  vertical  lines  of  the  high  ceiling  are  deliberately  emphasized  by  the  tall,  narrow  tapestries 
and  the  long  velvet  vestments,  but  the  room  is  stabilized  by  the  solid  furniture  of  horizontal 
lines.    Only  the  rug  is  out  of  keeping  both  in  quality  and  in  the  broken  lines  of  its  floral  pattern. 
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The  four  graces  of  dramatic  criticism 
S.  Jay  Kaufm 
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New   York — Alexander   Woollcott,  Alan  Dale 
and  Heywood  Broun 


Frozen  Jazz  and  the  Soul  of  Man 

About  a  New  Caricaturist  and  the  Art  of  Making  People  Squirm 
By  PERRITON   MAXWELL 


OUR  true  caricaturist  must 
possess  the  gift  of  soul  por- 
trayal in  the  least  possible 
number  of  brush  or  pen 
strokes.  When  he  strives  for 
portraiture,  with  an  intent  to 
delineate  all  that  his  physical  eye  encompasses, 
he  ceases  to  be  a  caricaturist  and  becomes  a 
human  pantograph. 

The  best  caricatures  are  those  which  pre- 
sent the  exaggerated  essentials  of  character  in 
linear  shorthand.  And  this  studied  economy 
of  drawing  must  go  hand  in  hand  with  an 
acid  humor,  a  purposeful  irony  and  a  modi- 
cum of  downright  cruelty. 

There  is  no  such  thing  as  a  kindly  carica- 
ture, any  more  than  there  is  such  a  thing  as 
a  humorous  portrait.  To  be  of  value  in  its 
own  domain  every  caricature  must  bite  and 
sting,  leave  an  impression  of  irritation  on 
the  part  of  the  subject  and  an  unholy  joy  in 
the  bosom  of  the  spectator.  To  the  degree 
with  which  this  end  is  achieved  is  the  carica- 
ture successful. 

Because  he  has  endeavored  to  handle  his 
subjects  in  a  spirit  of  Pollyanna  portrayal,  I 
think  John  Decker  has  fallen  short  of  the 
highest  attainment  in  his  caricatures  here  re- 
produced. In  his  impressions  of  King 
George  and  G.  K.  Chesterton  he  has  ap- 
proached the  goal  of  successful  caricature ; 
with  his  other  themes  he  has  leaned  toward 
geniality  and  conventional  portraiture.  The 
milk  of  human  kindness  is  not  sufficiently 
soured  to  make  all  his  work  memorable,  as 
are  the  terrific  caricatures  of  the  outstanding 
Frenchmen. 

Decker,  for  the  most  part,  has  been  con- 
cerned with  distorted  portraiture  rather  than 
with  the  styptic  qualities  of  the  art-illuminated 
and  bulging  ego.  He  has  humor  in  abun- 
dance, but  he  lacks  the.  vitriolic  touch  that 
makes  a  first-rate  caricature  a  thing  apart,  a 
condensation  of  the  weaknesses  of  the  great 
and  near-great. 

Perhaps  it  is  because  caricature  is  merely 
his  avocation  and  not  his  life-work  that  John 
Decker  does  not  rank  among  the  best  of  the 
men  who  have  won  fame  as  snapshotters  of 
the  soul.     It  is  greatly  to  his  credit  that  this 


artist,  who  is  a  successful  designer  of  big 
scenic  effects  on  the  stage,  has  struck  so 
resonant  a  note  in  his  caricatures. 

His  has  been  a  full  and  adventurous  life. 
Born  in  San  Francisco,  he  was  taken  to  Japan 
at  the  age  of  thirteen.  The  years  of  his 
nonage  were  spent  in  London  where,  as  a 
student  under  that  master  scenic  artist  W.  T. 
Hemsley,  he  learned  the  craft  of  beautiful 
illusions  in  the  theatre.  He  had  a  hand  in 
the  production  of  "The  Darling  of  the  Gods," 
presented  at  His  Majesty's  Theatre  and  "The 
Marriage  Market,"  spectacularly  rendered  by 
George  Edwards  at  Daly's. 

If  the  rolling  stone  gathers  no  moss,  the 
itinerant  artist  at  least  gathers  a  vast  amount 
of  useful  experience.  John  Decker  has  been 
a  rolling  stone  with  a  purpose,  and  with  no 
intent  of  being  a  collector  of  moss  he  has 
accumulated  artistic  assets  which  he  is  now 
able  to  convert  into  spendable  cash.  In  Ger- 
many, Austria,  France,  Italy,  even  in  Africa, 
he  painted  decorative  scenery,  filled  his  sketch- 
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tials    of   Ben    Ami,   an   actor    with 
sense  of  dramatic  values 


books  and  learned  to  know  the  ways  and  wiles 
of  men.  Two  years  ago  he  gave  an  exhibition 
of  symbolistic  paintings  at  the  Bragalia 
Galleries  in  Rome.  It  created  a  furore;  he 
received  critical  praise  and  blame  in  equal 
proportion — but  he  is  still  remembered  on 
the  Via  Condatti. 

"I  simply  dealt  with  life  as  I  saw  it,"  says 
the  artist,  referring  to  his  Roman  escapade  of 
paint  and  canvas.  "I  was  true  to  my  subjects, 
which  were  not  always  pretty.  I  had  my  own 
philosophy  of  existence  and  expressed  it  in 
pigment.  They  called  me  a  monstrous  pessi- 
mist. They  said  I  gloomed  in  the  shadow  of 
Schopenhauer.  They  admitted  that  I  could 
paint  but  adjured  me  to  seek  the  sunshine  and 
stop  depicting  the  uncomfortable.  These 
same  critics  have  outgrown  much  of  their 
provincialism  since  then.  They  are  raving 
today  over  the  inhumanities  of  the  revokes, 
the  modernists  who  can  see  nothing  but  fourth 
dimensional  incongruities." 

Perhaps  it  was  his  search  for  "sweetness 
and  light"  as  advised  by  his  Italian  censors 
that  Decker  hied  him  to  Venice.  There  he 
had  his  fill  of  light  if  not  of  sweetness.  The 
canals  are  not  exactly  perfumed  streams  in 
mid-summer.  The  opal  lure  of  the  Bride  of 
the  Adriatic  held  him  for  a  year.  It  is  the 
painter's  paradise  and  Decker  reluctantly  left 
it  to  sing  its  praise  as  "the  most  beautiful 
spot  on  earth."  After  a  walking  tour  through 
Austria  he  is  again  back  in  his  own  land  to 
juggle  color-pots  and  big  brushes.  He  did 
the  scenery  for  that  recent  riot  of  colorful 
nonsense  and  acting  art  at  the  Greenwich 
Village  Theatre. 

So  much  by  way  of  biography.  As  a  de- 
signer for  the  stage  John  Decker  is  among 
the  most  fertile  in  invention,  the  most  ag- 
gressive in  his  reach  for  harmonious  novelty. 
As  a  caricaturist  he  has  yet  to  prove  himself 
an  individual.  His  study  of  the  best  masters 
of  caricature  has  left  him  in  a  reminiscent 
mood.  He  is  entertaining  but  he  has  no  new 
message  of  vitality.  He  is  capable  of  inter- 
preting character  but  he  has  not  acquired  the 
gift  of  virulence  in  black  and  white.  He 
deals  only  with  surface  impressions  and  has 
not  probed   to  the  seat  of  human  vanity,  of 
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self-love,  those  attributes  which  so 
largely  distinguish  the  distinguished. 
With  the  addition  of  a  more 
astringent  ingredient  in  his  ink  and 
"a  greater  desire  to  disclose  the  soul 
essences  of  his  subjects,  he  may  yet 
attain  to  the  heights  where  the 
Olympians  grin  from  behind  their 
drawing-boards  and  unmask  the 
familiar  puppets  who  bask  in  the 
'"strong,  white  light  of  publicity." 

Some  of  the  most  striking  carica- 
tures extant  are  from  the  hand  of 
Leonardo  da  Vinci.  They  are  sa- 
tirical portraits  of  his  contempora- 
ries and  distorted  impressions  of 
characters  encountered  during  a 
busy  day  by  the  many-sided  Italian 
genius;  they  might  have  been  made 
for  a  modern  magazine,  so  vimful 
are  they,  so  cruelly  drawn,  so  vi- 
tally interesting. 

But  it  was  long  before  da  Vinci's 
day  that  the  caricature  came  into 
being.  It  goes  back  to  the  cave 
men  who  had  their   rugged   abodes 


G.  A'.  Chesterton,  the  fat  boy  of  modern  Uteri 


Freuh,  Ernest  Haskell  and  Oliver 
Hereford.  With  these  men  should, 
in  time,  stand  the  artist  whose  work 
is  here  reproduced.  For  he  has  the 
mental  qualities  which  go  to  the 
making  of  a  genuine  caricaturist. 

Some  clay  it  may  occur  to  some 
wealthy  patron  of  the  finer  arts  to 
establish  a  foundation  for  the  in- 
struction of  would-be  caricaturists, 
riie  man  who  has  the  temerity  to 
do  this  will,  of  course,  be  taking  his 
life  in  his  hands,  for  the  ideaful 
caricaturist  must  remain  untram- 
melled in  his  art ;  you  cannot  pad- 
lock Pegasus  and  expect  him  to  fly. 
If  1  were  a  millionaire  I  would  se- 
cretlj  endow  a  school  of  caricature 
and  watch  my  wards  lampoon  my 
friends. 

More  evils  have  been  abated, 
more  polite  crimes  have  been  ex- 
posed by  the  best  of  the  carica- 
turists than  all  the  sermons  preached 
in  Christendom.  While  Thomas 
Nast   was   chiefly   a   cartoonist,   his 


The  greatest  intellectual  scold  of  our 
day — George  Bernard  Shaw 


in  the  caverns  of  France  and  Spain,  about 
which  M.  Elie  Fajare  has  written  so  fas- 
cinatingly. It  has  remained,  however,  for  the 
modern  mind  to  evolve  a  style  in  caricature 
that  makes  of  it  a  distinct  and  engaging  art. 
Goya  and  Daumier  were  of  the  cult  in  its 
finest  manifestations.  Gustave  Dore,  who 
never  really  learned  to  draw  with   precision, 


George    Arliss    as    D'Israeli,   an    English    player 
•   very  much  at  home  in  the  U.  S.  A. 


has  bequeathed  to  us  some  gorgeous  carica- 
tures and  (among  the  notable  non-professional 
artists  (Victor  Hugo  has  shown  himself  pos- 
sessed of  a  spirited  gift  for  the  delineation  of 
grimly  humorous  portraits  drawn  with  a  sure- 
ness  of  touch  worthv  of  Garvarni. 


T  N  our  own  country  caricature  has  become 
*■  an  integral  part  of  the  daily  press;  not 
cartooning,  which  is  a  branch  of  drawing  as 
distinct  from  caricature  as  pastel  painting  is 
distinct  from  etching,  but  the  simon-pure  de- 
piction of  well-known  figures  in  the  news ; 
humorously  stressed  and  keenly  accentuating 
their  facial  and  bodily  characteristics.  If  we 
are  to  have  a  national  school  of  the  carica- 
ture we  must  reckon  with  those  native  pio- 
neers of  the  craft,  Carlo  de  Fornaro,  Alfred 
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An    unconventional  impression   of   His 
Majesty  King  George  V. 


"The    Tiger   of  France" — A    close-up 
of  Georges  Clemenceau 


single  figure  of  the  late  Bill  Tweed,  with 
roving  eye  and  a  costume  of  prison  plaid,  and 
with  dollar  marks  cunningly  inserted  in  the 
interstices,  was  the  instrument  through  which 
Public  Opinion  finally  functioned  in  a  way 
that  sent  the  arch-robber  of  New  York  poli- 
tics to  the  safe  if  uneasy  haven  of  a  peniten- 
tiary career. 


John  Hazzard,  as  a  singer  of  early  sob  songs, 
the  Greenwich   Village  Follies 


Given  a  caricature  with  the  punch  of  an 
idea  behind  it  and  you  can  work  wonders  of 
righteousness.  But  anyone  can  draw  a  dis- 
torted face ;  the  real  art  of  caricature  is  that 
in  which  there  is  purpose  and  a  discernment 
of  such  frailties  as  prominent  flesh  is  heir  to. 
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Subconscious  Emotionalism  on  Canvas 


N  exhibition  of  what  is  termed 
"fourth  dimensional  interpre- 
tations," painted  by  Miss 
Henrietta  Shore  and  shown 
at  the  Eh  rich  Galleries  in 
New  York,  is  one  of  the  sen- 
sational art  shows  of  the  season.  Writing  at 
length  of  this  artist's  work  Mr.  Raymond 
Henniker-Heaton  says: 

Henrietta  Shore  has  painted  many  pictures, 
landscapes,  flowers,  nudes  and  portraits — all 
possessing  an  unusual  intensity  of  feeling.  In 
these  early  works  the  color  is  rich  and  high 
in  key,  applied  with  a  broad  and  vigorous 
brush.  They  are  painted  suggestively  accord- 
ing to  the  understanding  of  the  middle  of  the 
XlXth  century, — objectively  in  the  light  of 
present-day  thought.  Her  attitude  toward 
the  objects  she  portrayed  was  traditional,  but 
her  art  has  distinguishing  characteristics. 
However,  Miss  Shore  believed  that  she  had 
come  to  a  standstill — faith  in  her  academic 
training  as  the  source  of  her  art  was  waver- 
ing. She  had  attained  the  limits  of  her  pres- 
ent trend,  based  on  education  and  association, 


"The  Trail  of  Life,"  presenting  the  elements  of 
a  subconscious  emotionalism 

which  allowed  but  little  advance  over  the 
prevailing  studio  realism  which  adorns  the 
walls  of  our  official  sanctuaries.  In  discussing 
the  essential  principles  of  art,  I  am  forced  to 
generalize  in  a  measure,  since  it  is  always 
difficult  to  describe  analytically  certain  terms 
which  are  names  of  conditions  we  feel  rather 
than  see. 

Permanent  qualities  in  art  are  not  obtained 
by  repeating  or  rehearsing  time-honored 
formulas.  They  are  achieved  through  sensi- 
bility to  the  dominating  spirit  of  the  time, 
and  the  creative  mind  will  recast  Nature  in 
this  mold.  The  constructive  spirit  of  today 
is  reflected  in  a  protest  against  externals, 
whether  they  take  the  form  of  blatant  real- 
ism, the  Greek  ideal  types  or  the  sentimental- 
ities of  early  English  portraiture.  Speaking 
generally,  the  attitude  toward  subject-matter 
should  be  more  or  less  abstract  according  to 
the  period  under  discussion,  not  involving 
necessarily  a  repudiation  of  naturalistic  form, 
but  rather  a  reflection  of  an  abstract  attitude. 
All  vital  art  should  have  unity  in  design  and 
construction.  Art  must  be  fluid — with  a 
fluidity  not  lacking  definition,  but  suggesting 
volume:  the  combination  of  a  variety  of 
elements,  having  the  power  to  disintegrate 
into  a  mass  of  universal  energy.  This  is  a 
fundamental  law,  as  evident  in  Ancient 
Kingdom  Egyptian  sculpture  as  in  the  art  of 
Giotto  and  Cezanne. 


"Two    Worlds,"  an   abstraction   with   an 
astronomical  basis 


Attributes  of  minor  importance  in  periods j 
and  schools  and  individual  artists  arc  subject' 
to  contemporary  spirit  and  thought.  Each 
period  lias  an  unreproducible  intellectual  and 
emotional  condition,  giving  distinctive  char- 
acter to  the  surface  attributes  and  indeed  to 
the  objective  aspect  of  the  main  principle, 
thereby  distinguishing  the  art  of  each  from 
all  other  periods.  The  art  of  painting  or 
sculpture  should  express  contemporary  aspira- 
tions, with  an  added  quality  dependant  upon 
the  individual  imagination  of  the  artist. 

Henrietta  Shore's  paintings  are  no  longer 
objectively  representative,  but  their  great  de- 
parture is  a  logical  development  of  her 
previous  work.  To  a  considerable  extent,  the 
new  qualities  we  observe  are  the  outcome  of 
a  subconscious  emotionalism.  In  the  first  pic- 
tures there  is  evidence  of  psychic  confusion ; 
the  color  is  feverish  and  involved.  In  later 
ones  we  observe  a  greater  clarity  in  concep- 
tion and  a  simplification  of  design  and  color. 
We  feel  a  growing  power  of  construction,  and 
and  although  there  is  more  or  less  adherence 
to  naturalistic   form  in   its  three  dimensions, 


"Maternity,"  painted  by  the  artist 
conventional  manner 


'Life,"  an  effort  to  visualize  the  eternal  question 
of  human  existence 


"Life  Emerges,"  a  pictorial  appeal  to  a  purely 
emotional  reaction 

it  is  really  abstract — the  entire  character  com- 
ing much  more  from  within  than  without. 

Many  may  wonder  what  these  paintings  in- 
tend to  portray.  The  sophistry  which  con- 
fuses the  nature  of  our  motives,  obscures  the 
basic  principles  of  art,  indeed,  life.  It  is  so 
deeply  embodied  in  us  that  we  have,  with  the 
agility  of  the  human  mind,  sentimentalized 
our  materialism  until  we  believe  it  to  be  a 
God-given  virtue.  And  so  in  Art  we  are 
often  misled  by  a  fiction  and  by  qualities  of 
minor  importance  as  to  what  are  essentials. 
You  ask  what  the  pictures  represent.  This 
question  implies  that  they  are  unlike  anything 
you  are  familiar  with.  Therefore  if  you  are 
told  that  the  subject  of  one  picture  is  a  cauli- 
flower and  another  a  soul  in  flight,  you  will 
be  indignant  at  the  representation  of  the 
cauliflower ;  as  for  the  soul  in  flight,  you 
probably  know  no  more  about  it  than  does  the 
artist.  The  question  is  whether  you  feel  the 
art  quality  in  the  painting.  Names  or  de- 
scriptions, however  mysterious,  have  nothing 
whatever  to  do  with  this.  You  can  enjoy  a 
vital  picture  without  knowing  or  thinking 
about  its  constituent  elements.  Indeed  it  is 
better  not  to,  as  intellectual  preoccupations 
tend  to  interfere  with  emotional  concentra- 
tion, unless  you  are  finely  balanced.  If  you 
do  not  derive  stimulation  from  a  painting  or 
other  art  object  through  your  sensibility,  it 
has  nothing  to  say  to  you  as  a  work  of  art. 
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Such  scores  as  "Babes  in   Toyland,"  "The  Red  Mill,"  "Algeria"  and  "The  Madcap  Duchess" 
have  left  the  mood  of   Victor  Herbert  indelibly   written  upon   musical  comedy 


Plagiarism  and  Original  Sin 

The  Musical  Samson  Shorn  of  His  Locks  and  Laurels  Still  "Brings  Down  the  House 


T  must  have  been  that  un- 
pardonable sin  of  originality 
which  caused  some  envious 
layman  to  say  "Genius  is  akin 
to  madness."  However,  this 
particular  layman's  own  origi- 
nality seems  distrait,  at  least  in  view  of  the 
blighting  effect  of  his  sentiments.  In  the 
United  States,  where  the  pride  of  normality  is 
still  the  companion  of  youth,  and  sentimental 
ennui  is  isolated,  the  inspired  melody  writers 
and  hard-riding  young  virtuosi  are  opposed  to 
being  declared  mad-  Only  a  few,  in  fact,  are 
willing  to  appear  as  eccentrics,  and  these  are 
usually  so  engaged  in  order  to  cover  up  weak- 
nesses less  pitiable. 

Obviously,  it  is  this  madness  theory  and  the 
frightful  consequences  of  a  composer  becom- 
ing too  devoted  to  his  muse  that  causes  a  cer- 
tain percentage  of  music  writers  to  flirt  with 
muses  presumably  and  properly  identified  with 
other  writers.  The  gleeful  gonoph,  from  the 
domain  of  Handel  to  the  dumps  of  Tin  Pan 
Alley,  has  laid  his  sandpapered  fingers  on 
many  a  sacred  vessel.  History  abounds  with 
celebrated  cases.  Imitated,  borrowed  and 
stolen,  the  gems  of  music  have  been  held  over 
and  over  again  before  our  dazzled  eyes,  adding 
fresh  fame  to  the  ancients,  while  easy  rest  the 
halos  on  the  borrowers'  brows.  If  the  im- 
provising Levites  of  Solomon's  temple  could 
have  copyrighted  their  hymns,  modern  liturgy 
might  seem  vacuous  indeed.  And,  while  we 
think  of  it,  was  it  not  the  harping  of  David 
that  stilled  the  madness  of  that  layman  Saul? 
It  is  regrettable  that  no  record  of  the  com- 
position was  taken  at  the  time,  even  though 
David's  reputed  descendants  are  now  receiv- 
ing more  than  their  share  of  royalties. 

It  is  not  so  much  that  there  is  less  original- 
ity today  than  when  Thomas  of  Celano, 
Gregory  the  Great,  Frangipani,  or  Umbertus, 
whichever  gentleman  it  was,  invented  the  still 
serviceable  Dies  Irae.  In  fact,  the  sources  of 
inspiration  should  have  increased  in  the  last 
1,300  vears.  if  matter,  complexes  and  oppor- 
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tunities  ever  favorably  react  upon  the  soul. 
But  perhaps  originality  today  is  merely  more 
relative,  since  music  has  come  to  accompany 
all  else  but  sleep.  The  dwindling  auditory 
public  is  too  preoccupied  to  hunt  for  resem- 
blances, and  takes  a  great  deal  for  granted. 
The  archeological  composer,  however,  with  a 
significant  "After  you,  Beethoven,"  reveals  a 
new  and  striking  chivalry,  being  averse  to 
competing  with  the  classicists  in  any  way.  To 
deprive  them  of  a  solitary  laurel  would  be  an 
affront  to  immortality.  Creative  rivalry  thus 
being  repugnant  to  finer  sensibilities,  in  bowed 
humility  he  simply  steals  from  them.  "Am  I 
not  carrving  forward  the  insignia  of  the  con- 
querors?" he  inquires  frankly.  "What  is 
nobler  than  the  chaste  lines  of  the  Greek 
temple,   still    adopted    to   the   preservation   of 


By  aria,  phrase  and  measure,  "Madame  Butter- 
fly"  and    "Tosca"    have    tempted    light-fingered 
writers,   envious   of   the  revolutionary   muse   of 
Giacomo  Puccini 


civic  beauty?  Dare  you  call  our  architects 
plagiarists?  Since  quotation  is  acceptable  in 
the  other  arts,  why  not  in  music?  Besides, 
any  publisher  will  tell  you  that  my  reminiscent 
melodies  are  more  readily  popularized." 

The  ethics  of  quotation  in  music  are  strictly 
observed  by  many  prominent  composers  of  the 
present  time,  while  as  many  more  have  as  lit- 
tle compunction  as  their  forerunners  had  in 
borrowing  a  theme  now  and  then.  A  few 
writers  of  avowedly  serious  music  continue  to 
steal  bodily.  Often  the  melody  is  camou- 
flaged with  intricate  harmonies,  or  its  rhythm 
altered  to  avoid  suspicion,  or  the  theme  in- 
verted. There  are  devious  ways  for  a  skilled 
technician  to  disguise  a  purloined  air. 
Choice  harmonic  progressions  and  ingenious 
climactic  effects  tempt  both  the  inspired  and 
uninspired,  and  unconscious  imitation  widens 
many  of  the  deadly  parallels.  The  difficulties 
of  the  last  two  bars  of  a  composition,  and  the 
small  chance  of  hitting  upon  original  answer- 
ing phrases  without  destroying  the  melodic 
flow,  must  be  taken  into  consideration. 
Charges  of  plagiarism  are  here  based  for  a 
great  part,  but  in  these  cases  as  well  as  where 
one  falls  into  characteristic,  idiomatic  expres- 
sions, criticism  should  be  sparing. 

The  clear  waters  of  great  melody  have 
been  well  sailed,  and  the  freshening  rhythmic 
breezes  are  not  always  sufficient  to  take  the 
composer  off  the  rocks  of  imitation.  So  in- 
finite, however,  are  the  combinations  of  tones 
even  in  the  compass  of  our  scale,  that,  with 
constantly  changing  styles  in  music,  new  pos- 
sibilities are  always  being  opened,  straits  that 
lead  to  a  tempting  sea  of  exploration.  Never 
has  the  dearth  of  novel,  inviting  melody  been 
such  as  to  justify  abandoning  the  heavenly 
muse  to  dive  into  a  bog  of  discord. 

The  attitude  of  the  musical  world  toward 
the  plagiarist  is  not  inflexible,  even  in  the 
most  academic  circles.  Irrespective  of  the 
popular  song  field,  where  originality  has  be- 
come a  joke  and  ethics  are  invoked  only  at  the 
{Continued  on  page  70) 
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A  corner  of  the  living-room  in  the  home  of  Airs.  Frank  A.   Vanderlip  at  Scarboro-on-the- 
Hudson,  New  York.    The  windows  show  an  interesting  use  of  Filet  Grandee  curtains 

The  Window  and  Its  Place  in  Human  Progress 

An  Historical  Sketch   With  a  Note  on  Lace  Curtains 
By  CAROLYN   MANLEY 

Photographs  from   Quaker  Lace  Company 


HEN  you  furnish  your  home 
you  find  precedent  for  every- 
thing except  the  window 
drapes.  For  example:  Floor 
covering  goes  back  a  few 
thousand  years,  to  the  time 
when  A.  Strongarm  Flintax  got  sufficiently 
ahead  of  his  demand  for  clothing  to  lay  an 
animal  rug  on  the  floor  of  his  cave  to  keep 
his  young  bride's  feet  off  the  cold  dirt  floor. 
Floors  have  changed  since  then  but  we  still 
use  the  animal  rug. 

Or,  if  you  don't  care  to  go  back  to  Flintax 
as  your  precedent,  you  can  look  a  mere  two 
or  three  thousand  years  ago  to  the  time  when 
the  Persian   tribesmen  wove  their  verv  souls 


into  the  prayer  rugs  for  their  temples.  We 
have  never  surpassed  the  beauty  of  construc- 
tion and  design  in  these  rugs. 


There  is  dignity  with  a  dainty  transparency  in 

the     inviting    French     door     hung     with     Filet 

Grandee  curtains 


Corner  of  living-room  in  the  home  of  Mr.  Will 

Irwin,     showing     a    nice    arrangement     of     net 

curtains 

When  you  turn  to  furniture,  again  the 
precedent  goes  back  almost  as  far  as  does  Mr. 
H.  C.  Wells,  while  the  historic  periods,  so 
frequently  quoted  in  its  study,  date  back  as 
much  as  three  to  four  hundred  years. 

It  is  when  you  come  to  windows  that  you 
find  yourself  confronted  by  a  distinctly  mod- 
ern    problem.       The     window,     you     know, 


started  out  to  be  a  slit  in  the  wall,  a  sort  of 
peep-hole  through  which  to  watch  for  trouble,, 
and  judging  by  the  derivation  of  the  word — 
vindr,  wind-auga — eye — the  window,  the  eye 
of  the  house  was  a  rather  draughty  and  un- 
pleasant one. 

All  through  the  Middle  Ages  it  continued 
to  be  a  breezy  slit  in  the  wall,  needing  heavy 
wooden  shutters  for  safety  by  night,  and 
heavy  hangings  to  keep  out  the  cold  by  day. 

Even  the  rediscovery  of  glass  and  its  use  in 
filling  the  window,  hardly  helped  the  situation 
so  long  as  the  houses  were  heated  in  winter 
with  an  open  fireplace,  which  successfully 
roasted  your  face  while  the  little  chills  ran 
playfully  up  and  down  your  spine.  Coming 
(Continued  on  page  68) 


The  duty   of  curtaining  is   tt 
a  room  without  destroying 
windo>ws 
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From  Microscope  to  Camera  Lens 

An   Individualist   Who  Registers  the  New   York  Scene  In   Photography 


By  AMOS  BARTON 


STARTING  his  career  as  a  student  of 
chemistry,  Arthur  Ralph  Steiner,  who 
now  holds  a  place  of  his  own  among 
American  camera  artists,  discovered 
early  in  the  game  that  fussing  over  retorts  and 
bisecting  molecules  did  not  offer  much  in  the 
way  of  self-expression.  He  decided  it  was 
better  to  be  an  artist  with  some  individuality 
than  one  of  the  army  of  third-rate  chemists — 
a  decision  that  benefitted  both  science  and  art. 
Like  so  many  others  who  have  employed 
the  camera  to  express  ideas  and  ti\  perma- 
nently some  composition  of  worth  and  beauty, 
Mr.  Steiner  laid  the  groundwork  of  his  artis- 


gh  the  'L'  Girders — A   Wintry  Phantasy" 


try  under  the  tuition  of  Clarence  H.  White 
— the  man  who  has  done  more  through  his 
instruction  in  spreading  the  gospel  of  pic- 
torial photography  than  any  other  individual 
in  this  country.  "In  common  with  all  of  his 
other  students,"  says  Steiner,  "I  owe  all  I 
know  of  photography  to  Mr.  White."  It  is 
a  great  master  who  can  win  the  undying  loy- 
alty of  his  pupils. 

That  this  young  man  who  has  the  inner 
vision  for  discovering  beauty  in  the  common- 
place is  no  dawdling  dreamer  is  evidenced  in 
the  fact  that  most  of  his  present  work  is 
devoted  to  the  exploitation  of  commodities — 
in  other  words  he  is  a  commercial  artist  who 
translates,  through  the  medium  of  the  camera, 
the  most  mundane  objects,  glorifying  them  in 
composition  and  lighting,  making  them  wanted 


Manhattan  from   a  New  Jersey  Ferry-slip" 


by  those  who  see  them  visualized.  Thus  a 
plate  of  biscuits,  a  felt  hat,  a  box  of  collars 
becomes  a  work  of  art  with  "a  selling  punch." 
It  is  in  the  spirit  of  the  times;  it  is  Art 
wedded  to  business  but  none-the-less  Art. 

In  his  New  York  scenes  Mr.  Steiner  is 
particularly  happy.  His  point  of  view  is 
novel,  refreshing.  He  sees  things  with  the 
painter's  eye,  he  "composes"  with  a  fine  sense 
of  the  decorative.  A  section  of  girder  on  the 
elevated  railroad  becomes  a  study  of  planes 
intriguingly  lovely.  A  group  of  stark  ash- 
carts  in  the  shadow  of  a  giant  bridge  takes  on 
a  Whistlerian  aspect.  The  skyline  of  New 
York  glimpsed  from  the  harbor  is  reduced 
to   a    grey    pastel    silhouette — poetic,    painter- 


like, charmingly  decorative  and  atmospheric. 
Meanwhile,  Mr.  Steiner  goes  his  way  seek- 
ing out  the  unusual,  making  his  camera  serve 
him  as  the  painter's  brush  and  palette  serves 
the  colorist.  The  analogy  is  not  a  new  one, 
but  I  think  it  fits  this  man  exceptionally  well, 
since  he  has  the  gift  of  infusing  color-values 
in  his  black  and  white  transcriptions  of  nature. 
It  is  interesting  to  discover  an  artist  who 
bends  his  blunt  materials  to  his  emotional  de- 
sires and  practices  a  profession  that  is  both  a 
hobby  and  a  source  of  income.  For  in  Mr. 
Steiner  we  have  one  whose  photography  is 
equally  his  profession  and  an  avocation. 


'In  the  Manner  of  the  Early  Florentine  Painters 
—A  Portrait  of  Lotus  Lurile  Mitchell" 


Under  the  Queensborough  Bridge" 


The  craft  of  the  camera  is  a  crowded  call- 
ing today.  Those  who  have  achieved  great 
things  in  this  none  too  easy  medium  of  ex- 
pression are  legion,  as  any  exhibition  of 
artistic  photography  will  prove.  And  yet  the 
view-point  of  the  majority  of  those  who  essay 
either  the  purely  pictorial  or  the  sheer  repro- 
duction on  a  sensitized  plate  of  ordinary  man- 
made  objects,  varies  but  little.  How  many 
negatives  have  been  made  of  the  New  York 
skyline  seen  from  the  river?  It  would  seem 
that  everyone  with  the  strength  to  hold  a 
Kodak  has  made  a  try  for  this  always  alluring 
theme.  But  in  the  mass  of  presentments  of 
this  subject  I  doubt  if  anyone  has  caught  the 
spirit  of  the  city  in  the  same  full  measure  of 
beauty  as  has  the  man  about  whom  these 
casual  lines  are  penned. 
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Tapestry  hanging  in  the  great  hall   of   the  country   house   of 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Nicholas  F.  Brady,  at  Roslyn,  L.  I. 


A  Brilliant  Gothic  Allegorical  Tapestry 

It  Pictures   Temptation  in  Several  Scenes  From  the  Biblical  Story  of  the  Prodigal  Son 


HERE  are  Gothic  tapestries 
and  Gothic  tapestries.  I  love 
even  the  poorest  of  them,  made 
on  provincial  looms  from 
crude  cartoons  by  ignorant 
weavers,  roughly  interpreted ; 
or  from  a  once  high  estate,  by  dust  and  mois- 
ture and  bruises  and  ignorant  repairers,  de- 
graded.    But  the  masterpieces  I  worship. 

The  tapestry  illustrated  on  this  page  is  a 
masterpiece.  It  excels  the  qualities  that  make 
a  tapestry  great.  The  story  is  interesting,  the 
texture  is  splendid,  the  picture  brilliant. 

It  was  woven  at  Brussels  about  1510.  It 
is  late  Gothic  in  style,  and  horizontal  lines 
are  numerous  in  hats,  draperies,  shoes,  and 
architecture,  marking  the  influence  of  the 
approaching  Renaissance.  But  the  com- 
position as  a  whole,  while  showing  some  of 
the  lucidity  and  clarity  of  the  Classic,  retains 
largely  the  virtues  of  earlier  Gothic,  i.e., 
dominance  of  vertical  lines  secured  by  tipping 
the  background  up  and  forward,  so  that  the. 
figures  above  continues  the  upward  column 
effect  of  the  figures  below ;  strong  contrast  of 
long  vertical  hatchings  in  color  against  verti- 
cal ribs  in  relief,  so  that  heavy  shadows  to 
emphasize  form  are  unnecessary,  and  every 
inch  of  the  space  can  be  utilized  for  design 
vibrant  with  color. 

Unlike  a  painting  kodaked  with  geometrical 
peispective,  this  tapestry  does  not  railroad  the 
vista  to  forced  convergence.  Instead  of  com- 
pelling the  spectator  to  instant  comprehension, 


By  GEORGE  LELAND  HUNTER 

it  tells  its  story  gradually,  starting  in  the  left 
upper  corner,  and  ending  in  the  right  lower 
corner.  It  is  a  magnificent  assemblage  of 
groups  for  a  magnificent  room.  Its  size  is 
thirteen   feet  by  twenty-one  feet  four  inches. 

It  is  a  cheerful  tapestry.  The  actors  in  the 
various  scenes  are  smartly  dressed,  and  their 
faces  show  that  they  are  enjoying  themselves. 
Music  and  money  and  jewels  and  food  and 
lovemaking  are  attractively  there. 

It  is  a  country  life  tapestry.  The  rich 
mille-fleur  verdure  of  the  ground  and  border, 
and  the  trees  and  distant  landscape  and  castles 
of  the  background,  set  the  various  scenes  out 
into  the  open.  All  the  gentlemen  and  ladies 
look  as  if  they  were  accustomed  to  riding  and 
hunting. 

At  the  same  time,  this  is  preeminently  a 
tapestry  for  the  home.  There  are  none  of 
the  brutalities  which  spoil  some  of  the  Gothic 
war  tapestries,  none  of  the  nudities  ushered 
in  by  the  Renaissance,  none  of  the  pretty  but 
suggestive  naughtinesses  of  Boucher.  This 
tapestry  preaches  a  sermon  on  Temptation, 
and  preaches  it  all  the  more  persuasively  be- 
cause of  the  charm  that  envelopes  the  action. 

Earlier  Gothic  tapestries,  and  Renaissance 
tapestries  later,  told  the  story  of  the  Prodigal 
Son  with  unpleasant  details,  often  disagree- 
ably accentuated.  Here  we  have  a  tapestry 
that  deliberately  avoids  filth  and  immorality, 
and  appeals  in  a  sane  and  normal  way  to  sane 
and  normal  people. 

The  story  begins  in  the  upper  left  corner 


of  the  tapestry,  where  the  youth,  distinguished 
by  massive,  twisted  golden  necklace,  receives 
in  iron-bound  treasure-chests  his  inheritance 
from  his  aged  father,  and  sets  forth  upon  an 
adventuresome  career. 

In  the  lower  left  corner,  Luxury,  Dissipa- 
tion and  Wordliness  are  seen  tempting  the 
youth  to  enjoy  with  them  pleasures  forbidden 
at  home. 

In  the  middle  foreground,  the  youth  is 
seated  beside  Dissipation,  handing  her  a  purse- 
ful  of  money,  while  a  page  with  wonder- 
ful plumed  hat  ransacks  the  chest  for  other 
gifts.  Below  on  the  left,  Luxury  holds  the 
youth's  attention.  Below  on  the  right,  Glut- 
tony brings  him  a  dish  of  cherries,  pears,  and 
plums,  while  round  cakes  and  a  goblet  of  wine 
stand  on  the  damask-spread  table  before  him. 

In  the  middle  of  the  tapestry,  at  the  top, 
the  three  virtues,  who  are  ultimately  to  come 
to  his  rescue,  Repentance,  Humility  and 
Mercy  read  a  Book  of  Knowledge.  On  the 
left,  Luxury  and  her  gay  sisters  beguile  the 
youth  and  his  companions.  On  the  right 
Music  is  employed  to  help  lead  him  astray. 
Two  of  his  companions  play  the  flute,  one  of 
the  ladies  unrolls  the  score,  another  of  the 
ladies  holds  a  cymbal  on  her  lap  and  the  ham- 
mers in  each  hand  ready  to  strike. 

In  the  lower  right  corner  of  the  tapestry, 
Luxury,  Dissipation  and  Worldliness,  having 
impoverished  the  young  man  and  having  no 
further  use  for  him,  have  turned  him  out  to 
shift  for  himself.     The  story  ends  here. 
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7"A/s    Brewster   round   comer   laudaulet,   with    collapsible   top,   well   illustrates    the   tendency    toward 
extreme  formality  in   the  architecture  of  town  car  bodies 

The  Patrician  Among  Coaches 

Some  Reasons  for  the  Slow  Development  of  the  Popular  Town  Car 


I 


HE  increasing  popularity  of 
that  type  of  motor  variously 
known  as  landau,  landau- 
brougham,  landaulet,  town 
car,  cabriolet  and  a  large  num- 
ber of  modifications  and  com- 
binations of  these  designations,  is  one  of  the 
interesting  movements  in  the  motor  world. 
Always  a  car  of  distinction  and  possessing 
virtues  of  appearance  and  comfort  not  pos- 
sessed by  other  models,  the  open  drive  closed 
car  has  been  slow  to  "catch  on"  in  America. 
In  fact,  until  this  season  the  numbers  of  this 
type  of  motor  were  so  few  in  New  York 
City  that  the  appearance  of  one  never  failed 
to  be  a  source  of  surprise  to  onlookers — a 
very  pleasurable  surprise,  to  be  sure. 

This  winter,  however,  we  are  assured  by 
many  manufacturers  that  the  design  of  closed 
body  which  may  be  generally  termed  the 
brougham  model  is  a  "best  seller,"  spelling 
the  definite  discard  of  the  old  cumbersome 
limousine.  In  all  considerations  of  beautiful 
and  "living"  appearance,  this  seems  proper 
and  it  should  therefore  prove  interesting  to 
examine  the  reasons  for  the  delay  in  achieving 
popularity  which  has  been  the  case  of  the 
brougham.  The  principal  reason  may  prob- 
ably be  summed  up  in  the  sobriquet  which 
has  frequently  been  attached  to  it.  Some 
people,  meaning  full  well,  no  doubt,  have 
called  it  the  "To-Hell-with-the- 
Chaufteur-car."  And  their  argu- 
ment against  the  brougham  has 
been  that  its  structure  necessi- 
tates the  undemocratic  exposure 
of  the  operator.  It  is  entirely 
possible  to  waive  this  ^potest  as 
another  of  the  mawkish  senti- 
mentalisms  which  so  often  ob- 
scure a  clear  view  of  social, 
political,  commercial  and  aesthetic 
questions  in  this  country.  But 
an  objection  which  could  so 
seriously  interfere  with  such  an 
important  development  in  motor 
carriage  design  was  interesting 
enough  to  warrant  the  making 
of  inquiries  in  order  to  determine 
the  exact  truth. 

The    question    was    therefore 
put  up  to  a  number  of  automobile 


By  CHARLES  BONNER,  Jr. 

people.  Their  reply  was  nearly  unanimous. 
That,  contrary  to  the  opinion  of  the  dear, 
concerned  public,  the  chauffeurs  of  open  front 
cars  like  them.  They  like  their  smartness, 
their  dash.  They  prefer  them,  indeed,  to  the 
warm,  lumbering  limousines!  Moreover,  as 
a  final  silencer  to  the  vox  populi,  it  is  perti- 
nent to  explain  that  all  brougham  models  are 
equipped  with  roll  canopies  and  side-curtains 
for  the  front  seat  which  may  be  adjusted  for 
the  complete  comfort  of  the  chauffeur  in  in- 
clement weather. 

The  brougham  model,  however,  is  not  yet 
popular  the  country  over.  It  is  little  seen, 
indeed,  except  in  New  York  City  where  it 
has  been  definitely  decreed  for  the  world  of 
the  smart.  All  efforts  to  market  it  extensively 
in  Detroit  or  Boston  or  other  cities  have 
proved  unsuccessful.  Manufacturers  are 
frank  in  saying  that  in  most  parts  of  the 
country  where  the  climate  is  such  that  the 
brougham  would  prove  a  thoroughly  worthy 
addition  to  the  motor  array,  even  smart  people 
will  not  hear  of  separating  their  chauffeurs 
from  the  main  covered  structure.  In  severe 
climates,  moreover,  the  type  of  carriage  under 
discussion  is  patently  unsuited  for  use  as  a 
winter  vehicle.  But  in  New  York  City, 
where  we  enjoy  an  equable  climate  most  of 
the  year,  the  brougham  is  in  its  proper  setting, 
the  proper  setting  for  the  most  distinguished, 


The  dignity  and  distinction  possessed  by  this  Renault  coupe  brougham  are 

derived  from    the   excellent   coachwork  of   Binder   of    Paris,   and   from    the 

unusual  and  extremely  formal  appearance  of  the  bonnet 


the  most  beautiful  development  in  the  history 
of  coach  making. 

The  tendency  among  coach-makers  is  to 
make  the  brougham  a  thing  distinctly  of  the 
town,  a  formal,  dignified,  smart  carriage,  in 
keeping  with  the  spirit  of  winter  society  and 
town  functions.  In  doing  this,  American 
bodymakers  have  taken  a  leaf  from  the  book 
of  foreign  builders  of  carriages.  The  great 
carriage  builders  of  the  continent,  with  their 
generations  of  experience  and  courtly  tradi- 
tion, have  always  insisted  upon  the  making  of 
formal  vehicles  for  formal  use.  They  have 
had  little  to  do  with  long,  sweeping  curves 
or  with  streamlines.  The  compartment  for 
the  owner  and  his  guests  has  been  strictly 
that,  a  compartment,  a  box — though  a  very 
distinguished-looking  box.  The  driver  and 
footman  have  sat  outside,  in  front,  very 
trimly.  This  feeling  for  formality  has  come 
down  in  straight  inheritance  from  the  days  of 
the  horse-drawn  brougham,  in  the  days  when 
there  was  but  a  dash  where  there  is  now  an 
engine,  enclosed  by  a  hood.  But  the  Euro- 
peans have  insisted  still  upon  subordinating 
(in  appearance,  at  least)  the  prominence  of 
the  hood.  They  have  not  made  it  a  great, 
nosing,  elongated  thing. 

Now,  to  some  extent,  the  American  body 
designers  have  followed  this  continental  lead, 
in  the  origination  of  brougham  designs.  The 
latest  products  of  Brewster  ex- 
emplify it  well.  In  the  Brewster 
Collapsible  Landaulet  and  the 
Brewster  Brougham  there  is 
ample  evidence  of  the  move 
toward  formality.  The  lines  of 
the  fenders  and  of  the  welts  of 
the  doors  are  determinedly  stiff. 
The  chauffeur's  seat  is  set  fairly 
high  so  that  he  sits  in  an  erect 
position  and  does  not  lounge 
sloppily  as  in  so  many  so-called 
"luxurious"  cars.  Brewster 
makes  both  a  glass  quarter 
brougham  and  a  pannelled 
brougham.  The  latter  model  is 
in  favor  with  many  people  who 
prefer  the  greater  sense  of  re- 
tirement they  secure  in  the  pan- 
nelled carriage  than  is  possible 
{Continued  on  page  67) 
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House  of  1805  situated  close  by  the  roadside.    Only  a  proper  proportion- 
ing of  the  individual  members  can  give  such  dignity  in  a  comparatively 
small  structure. 


House  in   the  village  of  Granville,  many  miles  from   a  railroad,  in   the 

hills   of    Western   Massachusetts.     One   marvels  at  the  exquisite  detaih 

executed  by  hand. 


Architectural  Sermons  in  Early  American  Homes 

What  the  Old  Roadside  Houses  Reveal  in  Simple  Refinements  andfHonest  Workmanship 

By  RALPH  C.  ERSKINE 

Illustrated  with  photographs  by  the  Author 


PPRECIATION  of  small  de- 
tails in  architecture  is  fostered 
by  observation,  and  it  is  by 
a  study  of  these  details  that 
intimate  ideals  of  any  given 
civilization  can  be  revealed. 
As  one  motors  through  the  small  villages 
of  the  interior  of  Connecticut  and  Massa- 
chusetts, he  is  constantly  astonished  at  the 
classic  beauty  of  many  a  roadside  house  or 
church.  Enfield,  the  Brookfields,  Grafton,  and 
countless  such  little  communities  contain  build- 
ings where,  if  one  were  to  stop  and  display 
an  intelligent  interest  in  the  details  of  design, 
he  would  be  repaid  by  delightful  bits  of  local 
history,  and  a  first-hand  knowledge  of  fine 
mouldings,  panelling,  and  the  correct  forms 
for  making  those  architectural  refinements 
that  mean  so  much  to  the  serious  house  builder 
today. 

But  we  are  far  too  apt  to  have  our  minds 
centered  on  making  our  objective  at  a  given 
hour.  We  whiz  past,  and  the  quaint  house 
that  challenges  our  attention  has  been  left 
behind  ere  we  say  to  ourselves,  "I  wish  I  could 
stop  and  see  that  old  doorway."  Or  we  turn 
to  our  companion  with  "Did  you  know  that 


bewildered  by  the  multiplicity  of  articles  on 
the  subject,  and  the  exhaustive  lengths  to 
which  they  go  in  technicalities  that  do  not  in- 
terest or  help  him.  But  there  is  a  rich  mine 
of  pleasure  and  accurate  information  open  to 
him  if,  armed  with  a  camera  of  some  sort,  he 
will  motor  through  New  England,  or  the  val- 
ley of  the  Potomac,  and  stop  before  the  houses 
that  appeal  to  him.  A  small  picture  of  the 
doorway,  and  an  entry  in  a  note-book  of  the 
best  detail  of  the  mouldings  that  he  can  draw, 
will  serve  to  crystallize  impressions.  A  close 
observation  of  the  panelling  of  the  doors, 
the  old  H  and  L  hinges,  the  latches!  To 
count  the  panes  in  the  window-sash,  and  ex- 
amine the  mantels  and  cupboards  in  old 
kitchens,  and  then  inquire  as  to  the  date  when 
these  things  were  made!  By  this  means  one 
soon  acquires  a  sense  of  proportion  and  an 
instinctive  judgment  that  is  of  tremendous 
value  when  it  comes  to  the  study  of  the  archi- 
tect's blueprints.  Added  to  this  is  a  still 
greater  reward,  for  when  your  architect  and 
your  builder  learn  of  your  interest  and  in- 
formation in  these  things,  they  will  give  of 
their  very  best  to  you.  This  is  so  because  there 
is  great  pleasure   in   working   for   those   who 


understand  the  meaning  of  good  workman- 
ship, and  those  who  are  ignorant  and  unin- 
formed can  never  inspire  this  pleasure  in  per- 
formance or  secure  the  benefits  of  it. 

One's  own  home  should  embody  a  visuali- 
zation of  things  that  have  real  meaning  to  the 
owner.  Often  it  is  but  a  superficial  expres- 
sion of  his  means,  or  a  mere  utilitarian  abode. 
Often,  too,  the  only  creative  enjoyment  in  the 
building  of  a  home  is  that  which  is  experienced 
by  the  architect  and  his  draughtsmen  as  they 
take  a  quiet  pleasure  in  doing  something  well 
for  its  own  sake. 

A  well-known  jeweler  once  said:  "You  can 
rely  on  the  inherent  good  taste  of  people  if 
you  give  it  a  free  opportunity  of  expression." 
He  cited  as  an  example  the  fact  that  if  he 
placed  a  pearl  of  lesser  quality  beside  one  of 
greater  value,  the  average  person,  though  not 
at  all  versed  in  the  subject,  would  invariably 
select  the  better.  In  the  same  way  it  is  prob- 
ably safe  to  say  that  if  you  have  a  choice  be- 
tween a  moulding  of  good  design  and  one  of 
common  stock  variety,  you  would  prefer  the 
good  design  even  though  you  had  not  for- 
merly given  consideration  to  the  subject.  The 


A  roadside  house  of  brick,  pine  and  slate 
at  Claverack,  N.  Y.  Built  by  a  predeces- 
sor of  Robert  Fulton.  It  is  still  occupied 
by  a  member  of  the  family,  Robert  Fulton 
Ludlow,  Esq. 

there  was  a  hand-carved  egg-and-dart  cornice 
on  that  house?" 

If  one  is  planning  to  build   a  home  he  is 


A  house  in  the  classic  style  built  over  a  hundred 
years  ago  at  Grafton,  Mass. 


Another  view  of  the  Claverack  house. 
Particular  attention  to  the  size  of  the 
slates  in  the  roof  will  give  the  key  to 
one  of  the  most  interesting  effects  in 
proportion. 

great  difficulty  is  in  finding  an  opportunity 
for  such  a  choice,  and  the  common  lack  of 
such  opportunity   is  the   reason   for   this   plea 
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for  study  of  the  "documents"  available  in  the 
houses  of  an  earlier  day. 

The  desirability  of  beauty  and  good  tradi- 
-  tion  in  small  things,  such  as  the  design  of  a 
*  turning  in  the  banister,  or  the  proportion  of 
the  panels  in  doors  and  shutters,  needs  no 
justification.  But  there  are  surprisingly  few 
men  or  women  who  know  anything  about 
these  things,  although  they  would  gladly  go 
far  to  become  well  informed.  They  regard 
the  subject  with  a  certain  awe  and  believe 
that  they  must  possess  some  sort  of  artistic 
genius  in  order  to  have  judgment  in  these 
matters.  Vet  almost  any  village  house  or 
tavern  of  antiquity  testifies  to  a  wellnigh  uni- 
versal knowledge  on  the  part  of  th,e  people 
of  a  few  generations  ago  of  the  canons  of  good 
taste  in  the  design  and  proportion  of  these 
smaller  details. 

For  example,  high  in  the  hills  of  the  south- 
ern Berkshires,  in  the  Jacob's  Ladder  district, 


the 


and  twenty  miles  from  any  railroad 
little  village  of  Granville.  There, 
close  by  the  roadside  on  a  village  green 
that  seems  perched  on  the  top  of  the 
world,  is  one  of  the  houses  here  illus- 
trated. The  refinement  of  detail  in 
the  classic  members  of  the  ornamenta- 
tion of  cornice  and  window  frames 
bears  eloquent  testimony  to  the  appre- 
ciation of  these  things  on  the  part  of 
the  builder.  One  marvels  at  the 
painstaking  industry  when  it  is  re- 
membered that  each  moulding  was 
cut  with  hand  planes,  and  that  there 
was  no  skimping  or  compromising  to 
save  at  the  expense  of  design.  They 
were  not  exceptional  people  who  did 
this  building.  They  had  none  of  the 
advantages  of  labor-saving  machinery 
that  we  enjoy,  and  yet  their  work  is 
worthy  of  measured  drawings  for  the 
study  of  architects  today. 

As  you  go  farther  into  the  hills  you 
pass  many  abandoned  houses,  some  of 
which  have  that  projection  of  second 

■  story  in  a  slight  overhang  beyond  the 
walls  of  the  first  story  that  speaks  of 
Revolutionary  times,  and  perhaps  of 
the    English    tradition    of   the    Eliza- 

.  bethan  houses  of  old  Chester  or  Stratford.  In 
a  back  room  of  one  such  house  an  old  man  who 
had  come  up  into  the  hills  for  the  blueberry 
picking  had  taken  up  an  uninvited  residence. 
He  w-as  a  descendant,  however,  of  people  who 
had  lived  in  the  district,  and  could  give  a  few 
meager  details  of  the  history  of  the  house. 
The  great  hand-hewn  timbers  had  been  hauled 


from  Maine  by  ox  team  in 
1793.  The  down  stairs 
rooms  were  paneled  in  wide 
white  pine  with  finely  cut 
beveled  edges  and  raised  cen- 
ti-iv  1 1. lined  about  with  ex- 
cellent artistry.  Such  panel 
ling  would  lie  a  joy  in  any 
library,  and  the  cost  today, 
if  done  with  as  good  an  eye 
for  proportion,  would  not  be 
at  all  out  of  the  wa\  con 
sidering  the  results  achieved. 
Here  was  a  house  built  by 
the  people  of  the  soil.  What 
was  the  compelling  force 
that  caused  the  shaping  of 
these  panels  with  such  fine 
consideration?  Surely  it  wis 
a  knowledge  of  and  respect 
for  good  workmanship  on 
the    part    of    the    ones    who 


House  at  Grafton,  Mass 
general 


mall  details  of  ornament  and  the 
•.'  very  interesting. 


Roadside  house   at   Brookfield,   Mass.     Appreciation   of   classic   orna- 
mentation is  evident  in  the  hand-carved  egg-and-dart  moulding  in  bold 
relief  running  around  the  entire  house.     The  doorway  has  exquisitely 
carved  Corinthian  capitals. 


were  to  live  in  it.  These  were  the  people  who 
reared  the  miles  of  stone  walls  that  today 
astonish  the  hunter  as  he  comes  upon  them  in 
the  forests  that  have  grown  above  them.  If 
they,  in  their  isolation  and  amidst  such  hard- 
ships, cared  enough  to  build  beauty  into  the 
common  details  of  their  homes,  how  much 
more  we,  with  every  facility  at  our  command, 


House  close  to  the  roadside  in  the  small  village  of  North  Grafton 


should  dip  into  that  well  of  infinite 
pleasure  and  find  refreshment  in  the 
building  of  homes  that  are  to  be  an 
expression  of  our  day  and  time. 

The  illustrations  of  this  article 
were  purposely  taken  from  common 
roadside  houses.  They  are  not  well 
known,  and  they  are  not  offered  as 
conspicuous  examples  of  fine  archi- 
tecture. They  rather  serve  to  show 
that  an  appreciation  of  beauty  in  lit- 
tle things  can  be  a  common  possession. 
The  rapidity  with  which  people 
can  forget  and  lose  perspective  when 
their  attention  is  centered  on  other 
things  is  well  illustrated  by  the  com- 
pleteness with  which  the  tremendous 
growth  of  industrialism  from  1840 
on  to  the  present  has  blotted  out  the 
common  knowlelge  of  the  origin  of 
classic  columns  and  Greek  ornament 
in  our  so-called  "Colonial"  houses. 
The  fact  is  that  the  old  southern  "Co- 
lonial" or  New  England  "Colonial  as 
commonly  pictured  in  our  minds,  has 
little  to  do  with  the  Colonies. 
It  was  only  a  few  years  before  the  Revolu- 
tion, in  1751  and  1754,  that  the  English  archi- 
tects, Stuart  and  Revett,  made  the  first  meas- 
ured drawings  of  these  classic  details  that  were 
ever  brought  to  England;  and  it  was  as  late 
as  1800  to  1804  that  Lord  Elgin  brought  the 
famous  Elgin  marbles  to  the  British  Museum, 
which  gave  the  greatest  impetus  to  this  style 
of  architecture.  So  we  see  with  what  rapidity 
the  influence  spread  in  our  land,  that  we 
should  so  soon  have  assimilated  these  exquisite 
details  and  brought  them  into  being  in  carved 
pine  doorways,  mantels  and  mouldings — an 
architecture  completely  our  own,  in  wood. 

Now  that  our  great  factories  and  mighty 
railroad  systems  are  an  accepted  fact  among 
us,  we  have  achieved  a  new  leisure  in  which 
to  give  attention  to  beauty  of  design.  A  large 
woodworking  establishment  in  the  Middle 
West  has  found  it  tremendously  profitable  to 
bring  out  doors  and  windows  and  mantels  that 
have  been  designed  for  them  by  the  most  fa- 
mous architects  of  our  day ;  and  these  are  used 
for  the  most  part  by  the  people  who  build 
without  an  architect,  and  incorporate  these  fine 
details  in  very  simple  homes.  This  is  a  great 
step  forward.  And  when  you  find,  as  is  the 
case  today,  young  men  who  are  graduates  of 
our  universities  and  at  the  head  of  great  busi- 
ness enterprises,  engrossed  in  their  leisure  hours 
in  collecting  rare  examples  of  early  craftsman- 
ship in  furniture  and  panelling,  it  augurs 
well  for  the  future  of  American  homes  and 
the  furnishing  of  them  with  good  taste. 
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Art  in  Canada's  New  House  of  Parliament 


Arthur   Crisp's   symbolization    of    the   commercial 
activity  of  East  Canada 


'The   Spin 
from  tht 


of    the   Printed    Word," 
ntiral  by  Arthur  Crisp 


The  agricultural  activity  of  South  Canada  as  inter- 
preted by  Mr.  Crisp 


Mr.  Arthur  Crisp,  famous  mural  painter, 
was  himself  born  in  Canada,  at  Ham- 
ilton, Ontario,  so  it  is  not  surprising  that 
he  has  admirably  caught  the  spirit  of 
Canada  in  his  murals  for  the  new  Can- 
adian Parliament  building.  The  mag- 
nificent structure,  built  at  a  cost  of  more 
than  twelve  million  dollars,  replaces  one 
that  was  demolished  by  an  incendiary 
explosion  during  the  war.  The  corner- 
stone of  the  new  building  was  laid  by 
the  Prince  of  Wales  during  his  visit 
to  Canada 


Mr.  Crisp's  great  panels  were  exe- 
cuted for  the  reading-room  of  the 
Parliament  Building.  The  murals 
depict  allegorically,  six  subjects—, 
the  printed  word,  the  spirit  of  the 
printed  word,  and  the  North,  South, 
East  and  West  of  Canada.  The 
panels  are  notable  for  their  brilliancy 
of  color — a  characteristic  of  Crisp's 
work  and  for  the  virility  of  the  designs. 
They  are  nine  by  twelve  feet  and  adorn 
the  North,  South,  East  and  West 
walls  of  the  vast  reading-room 


"The  Printed  Word,"  typifying  the  printing  industry  of  Canada 

and  the  dissemination  of  information  concerning  the  affairs  of 

the  Dominion 


The  pioneering  and 
hunting  activittes  of  the 
North  of  Canada  inter- 
preted in  the  mural  by 
Mr.  Crisp  which  adorns 
the  Canadian  House  of 
Parliament 


Canada's  great  lumber- 
ing industry  is  pictur- 
esquely presented  in  this 
panel  entitled  "The 
West  of  Canada,"  one 
of  the  six  notable  mu- 
rals by  Mr.  Crisp 
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Independence  Hall,  in  Philadelphia,  is  one  of  the  most  famous  examples  of 

Early  American   brick-building.     It  is  in  the  Georgian  Colonial  style,  and 

it  was  begun  in  1731 

Building  in  Brick 

Its  Evolution  in  America,  and  the  Development  of  a  Great  Co-operative  Service 


TO  speak  of  the  antiquity  of  brick  as  a  building  material  is  to 
travel  back  to  the  ancient  civilization  of  Egypt,  and  thence  to 
the  great  cities  of  Nineveh  and  Babylon,  for  the  Assyrians  were 
the  greatest  of  the  early  brick  builders.  Thence  through  Persia,  the 
Near  East  and  the  Far  East,  study  and  research  reveal  a  wealth  of 
fascinating  discoveries  of  the  interaction  of  brick  on  architectural 
styles,  and  architectural  styles  on  the  evolution  of  brick. 

Gradually,  through  the  great  Italian  Renaissance,  the  making  and 
use  of  brick  became  even  more  standardized,  and,  for  the  purpose  of 
this  story,  we  will  take  as  a  real  starting  point  the  building  problems 
that  confronted  the  first  Colonists  who  came  to  our  country  to  settle 
the  wilderness  of  New  England  and  Virginia. 

There  is  a  general  but  mistaken  supposition  extant  that  practically 
all  the  brick  used  by  the  early  Colonial  builders  was  brought  over 
from  England  or  Holland.  There  is,  however,  but  little  in  the  way 
of  actual  record  to  show  anything  like  extensive  importation,  with 
much  more  evidence  to  the  effect  that  the  colonists  made  most  of  their 
own  brick.  In  the  matter  of  quantity  alone  it  would  not  have  been 
possible  to  have  imported,  in  the  ships  of  that  time,  enough  brick  to 
have  built  even  a  small  fraction  of  the  total  number  of  our  earliest 
brick  buildings,  supposing  that  every  ship  from  England  or  Holland 
carried  brick  in  its  cargo,  or  as  ballast. 

Furthermore  it  is  known  that  among  the  earliest  artisans  brought 
over  were  brick-makers  and  brick-layers,  and  the  colonists  were  aware 
at  once  of  the  abundance  of  good  brick  clays  in  various  parts  of  their 
newly  discovered  land.  Every  encouragement  was  given  to  the  indus- 
try, so  that  not  only  were  local  needs  supplied,  but,  at  a  very  early 
date,  brick  figured  as  an  export  to  Bermuda. 

The  difficulty,  for  many  years,  lay  not  in  brickmaking  materials  or 
labor,  but  in  transportation.  It  was  difficult  for  the  builder  to  get 
brick  in  any  quantity  from  the  kiln  to  his  building  site,  which  accounts 
for  the  sparing  use  of  the  material  in  many  localities.  Brick-making 
flourished  especially  in  the  South,  and  its  use  increased  constantly  from 
the  earliest  days  of  the  Southern  Colonies  until  1700,  when  increased 
transportation  facilities  made  its  use  even  more  extensive. 

The  first  American  house  to  be  built  entirely  of  brick  is  generally 
supposed  to  be  one  built  at  Jamestown  in  1638,  and  even  as  early  at 
1637  an  edict  from  England  directed  Governor  Wyatt  "to  require 
every  land  owner  whose  plantation  was  a  hundred  acres  in  extent  to 
erect  a  dwelling  house  of  brick,  to  be  twenty-four  feet  in  length  and 
sixteen  feet  in  breadth." 

On  the  score  of  cost,  not  to  speak  of  long  delays,  the  colonists  would 
have  shown  little  ot  their  traditional  thriftiness  and  resourcefulness  it 
they  had  bought  brick  in  London  at  eighteen  shillings  per  thousand, 
not  counting  shipping  charges,  when,  between  the  years  1650  to  1700, 


the  quotation  in  Virginia  was  eight  to  fifteen  shillings  per  thousand. 

The  term  "English  brick"  was  not  used,  primarily,  to  denote  brick 
imported  from  England,  but  was  rather  a  reference  to  dimensions, 
used  to  distinguish  the  larger  size  of  locally  made  brick  from  the 
smaller  dimensioned  "Holland  brick"  which,  again,  was  not  neces- 
sarily imported  from  Holland,  but  made  here  in  ever-increasing  quan- 
tities. Brick,  to  be  sure,  was  brought  over,  usually  as  ballast,  and 
there  are  records  of  importations  to  the  New  Haven  Colony,  and  of 
one,  for  example,  of  ten  thousand  brick  to  Massachusetts  Bay  in  1628. 
There  were,  too,  importations  from  Holland,  but  great  quantities,  by 
far  the  greater  proportion  of  brick  used,  were  made  to  the  Holland 
dimensions,  and  consequently  called  "Holland  brick." 

As  early  as  1625  there  is  record  of  a  kiln  in  Connecticut,  and  it  is 
by  no  means  improbable  that  there  were  even  kilns  in  operation,  espe- 
cially in  the  South  at  earlier  dates. 

Certainly  the  best  traditions  in  American  brick  building  were  estab 
lished  in  the  South  and  in  the  Middle  States.  The  clay  soil  of  New 
Jersey  is  very  adaptable  to  brick-making,  and  the  shale  deposits  of 
Pennsylvania,  and  Trenton  is  today  the  greatest  city  in  America  for 
clay  products.  Delaware,  Maryland,  Virginia  and  Pennsylvania  are 
distinctly  to  be  noted  for  the  prevalence  of  the  use  of  brick,  and  for 
the  earliest  practice  of  brick-building  as  an  art.  Many  simple  but 
effective  patterns  are  found  in  much  of  the  early  work  of  these  locali- 
ties— panels  of  "herringbone,"  and  a  variety  of  effective  utilizations 
of  the  burnt  ends  of  bricks. 

These  deep  purple,  dark  blue,  sometimes  almost  black  ends  were  the 
arch-bricks,  or  inside  bricks  as  stacked  for  baking,  and  consequently 
burned  by  the  fires.  The  introduction  of  these  discolored  ends  (or 
"headers,"  as  they  are  called  in  distinction  from  the  "stretchers,"  or 
long  sides  of  bricks)  was  one  of  the  most  conspicuous  characteristics 
of  early  American  brick-work,  lending  a  charm  which,  for  a  consider- 
able subsequent  period,  was  lost  sight  of. 

The  most  notable  of  the  earliest  New  England  buildingh  of  brick 
are  seen  in  the  first  buildings  of  Harvard  University,  in  Cambridge,  a 
type  of  brick  building  now  studiously  followed  in  the  newer  additions 
to  the  University. 

Four  types  of  "bonding,"  or  methods  of  laying  brick  were  com- 
monly used  in  early  American  work:  English  Bond,  Flemish  Bond, 
Dutch  Cross  Bond  and  Running  Bond.  The  first  consisted  of  alter- 
nating courses  of  "stretchers"  (or  the  long  side  of  the  brick)  and 
"headers"  (or  ends  of  brick)  ;  the  second  was  made  up  of  courses  in 
each  of  which  stretchers  and  headers  were  alternated.  The  Dutch 
Cross  Bond  was  similar  to  the  English  Bond,  and  in  Running  Bond 
only  the  stretchers  were  apparent. 

The  introduction  of  discolored  headers  to  form  a  pattern  in  Flem- 
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Fish  Brick  is  the  predominant  architectural  element  in  the  design 

of    this    excellently    typical    modern    American    house.       Slee    & 

Rryson,  Architects 

ish  Bond  was  frequently  utilized,  and  fell  into  disuse  only  when  brick- 
building  fell  into  an  artistic  decline,  and  became  a  mechanical  and 
utterly  unimaginative  process. 

Early  Eighteenth  Century  brick  building  in  this  country  was  still 
an  art,  and  began  to  decline  as  an  art  only  when  manufacture  became 
ever  more  perfected.  In  the  making  of  brick  of  absolutely  uniform 
texture  and  color  the  effects  obtainable  with  old,  hand-made  bricks 
became  impossible  to  duplicate,  so  that  by  the  time  of  the  Civil  War 
the  beauty  and  charm  of  early  American  brick-work  was  a  thing  of 
the  past. 

At  the  time  of  the  Philadelphia  Centennial,  in  1876,  architectural 
taste  in  this  country  had  reached  a  very  low  ebb,  and  the  period  from 
1876  to  1890  might  well  be  called  the  "Era  of  Bad  Taste."  It  was  a 
period  of  poor  design  and  of  perverted  use  of  materials.  Iron  and 
wood  were  carefully  "sanded"  to  resemble  stone;  wood  was  painted 
to  resemble  figured  marble,  or  "grained,"  often  with  great  skill,  to 
imitate  different  expensive  woods.  And,  perhaps  worst  of  all,  brick 
was  painted.  Not  content  with  laying  up,  in  monotonously  even 
courses,  hard-pressed  brick  of  absolute  uniformity  in  texture  and  color, 
the  builders  painted  their  brick-work  an  even  ground  color,  and  picked 
out  the  courses  on  it  with  painted  joints.  Some  of  the  favored  color 
schemes  were  violently  bright  red  with  pure  white  joints;  bright 
viridian  green,  with  black  or  white  joints,  and  a  dull,  sallow  kind  of 
yellow,  usually  with  red  or  brown  joints — and  nothing  could  well 
have  been  more  utterly  unartistic  or  unintelligent.  In  the  Eastern 
cities,  dismal  and  depressing  "brownstone"  displaced  the  earlier  vogue 
of  cheerful  red  brick. 


The  du  Pont  house,  a  striking  example  of  the  Georgian   type   of 

architecture,  is  an   exceptionally  fine  instance  of   the   use  of  Fish 

brick  with  cut-stone  trim.     Carrere  &  Hastings,  Architects 

Brick  as  a  sound,  honest  building  material,  of  intrinsic  nat- 
beauty,  was  quite  lost  sight  of  under  the  ridiculous  camou- 
flage of  the  period,  and  it  was  not  until  the  year  1891  had 
closed  the  preceding  decade  that  our  architecture  began  to 
show  signs  of  improvement,  and  shams  and  fakes  in  building 
show  stirrings  of  renaissance.  Architectural  design  began  to 
improve,  and  the  misuse  of  materials  began  to  disappear. 

About  this  time  a  very  popular  brick  for  the  finest  residences  and 
buildings  of  all  kinds  was  a  hard-pressed  yellow,  slightly  speckled, 
and  often  made  in  a  long,  flat  shape  which  was  a  departure  from  the 
prevailing  standard  dimensions.  Brick  of  this  kind  appears  in  much 
of  the  early  work  of  McKim,  Mead  and  White,  the  leading  firm  of 
architects  in  the  new  architectural  revival. 

The  real  return  of  good  brick  building,  however,  is  generally 
attributed  to  Stanford  White,  of  this  firm,  who  was  engaged  in  de- 
signing some  gates  for  Harvard  University.  He  at  once  perceived 
that  the  beauty  and  character  of  the  old  buildings  there  came  from 
an  honest  brick — good,  plain  red  brick,  with  enough  discolored  headera 
scattered  through  it  to  give  it  interest  and  variety.  He  therefore 
selected,  at  a  kiln,  a  fair  proportion  of  discolored  brick,  to  build  in 
with  the  others — and  a  new  era  of  old  ideas  in  brick-building  began. 

For  some  time  previously  to  this,  the  bricks  that  were  discolored  in 
the  kilns  had  been  set  aside  for  use  on  foundations  below  grade,  inside 
chimney  flues  and  filling  for  heavy  walls,  while  brick  that  were  to  be 
used  for  exposed  work  were  carefully  selected  for  absolute  uniformity 
of  color.  It  is  said  that  architects  inspecting  brick-work  often  went 
up  on  the  bricklayers'  scaffolding  and  made  chalk  marks  on  bricks 
here  and  there  that  were  slightly  "off  color." 

Stanford  White's  revival  of  the  old  Colonial  tradition,  however, 
had  an  immediate  effect,  and  at  once,  in  place  of  blank,  undiversified 
walls  of  uniform  brick,  patterns  began  to  aappear,  and  burned  headers 
came  so  greatly  into  favor  that  it  became  necessary  to  manufacture 
more  of  them  than  occurred  naturally  in  the  kilns. 

In  other  words,  the  individual  brick  came  again  to  be  recognized 
and  utilized  as  a  unit  of  design,  instead  of  an  unseen  part  of  a  whole 
wall.  Because  a  brick  is  a  building  unit,  it  is  also  a  unit  of  design, 
and  consequently  any  brick-building  that  ignores  this  fundamental  fact- 
is  not  good  design  or  good  architecture. 

The  recognition  of  the  individual  brick  as  a  unit  at  once  led  to 
emphasis  of  the  joints,  and  instead  of  the  narrow,  almost  invisible 
joint  which  had  long  been  the  bricklayer's  ideal,  there  appeared  the 
wide  joint,  with  mortar  of  contrasting  color,  and  the  "raked  joint," 
in  which  the  mortar  was  scraped  out  to  a  depth  of  a  quarter  of  an 
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No   material   more  pleasing  or   more  practical  than  Fish  brick  has  been  found  for  the  modern  school 
building,  whether  large  or  small.     W.  J.  Bogart,  Architect 


inch  or  so,  leaving  the  projecting  bricks  to  cast  interesting  shadows, 
and  assert  themselves  effectively,  as  units. 

Brick  walls,  especially  those  which  were  laid  up  with  raked  joints, 
at  once  assumed  a  certain  effect  of  texture — and  from  this  it  was  a 
short  step  on  the  part  of  the  manufacturers  to  develop  varied  and 
interesting  textures  in  the  individual  brick.  Gone  forever  were  the 
"slick,"  smooth  bricks  of  the  era  of  stupid  brick-building — and  when 
a  wide  range  of  beautiful,  natural  colors,  baked  in  the  brick,  began  to 
appear,  architects  found  that  brick  was  one  of  the  most  artistically 
satisfying  of  all  building  materials  in  which  they  could  design. 

If,  from  this  point,  the  popularity  of  brick  as  a  building  material 
could  be  plotted  on  a  curve,  it  would  show  a  steady  upward  trend. 
Always  recognized  as  a  permanent  and  impervious  building  material, 
brick  had  now  become  also  one  of  the  most  beautiful  and  most 
thoroughly  artistic  of  all  building  materials. 

The  constantly  increasing  popularity  of 
brick,  and  its  widespread  use  in  virtually 
everj-  type  of  building  has  automatically 
created  its  own  conditions  of  supply  and 
demand.  A  few  years  ago  it  was  very  diffi- 
cult, and  often  impossible  for  an  architect 
to  get  a  certain  brick  which  he  wished  to 
use  on  a  certain  building  delivered  "on  the 
job"  with  any  possible  relationship  to  the 
time  he  wanted  it.  Special  brick  was  all 
very  well  'if"  you  could  get  it,  and  its  use 
was  more  or  less  restricted  because  of  poor 
facilities  for  service  and  delivery. 

A  man  with  the  perception  to  grasp  this 
condition,  and  wisdom  to  see  and  compass 
its  remedy,  was  Mr.  John  J.  Fish,  who 
organized  the  Fish  Brick  Sales  Company 
of  New  York  City,  and  who  is  now  its 
active  Vice-President.  Mr.  Fish  recog- 
nized the  wride  demand  for  brick  in  all 
parts  of  the  country,  and  recognized,  too, 
that  the  weak  spot  in  the  brick  industry- 
was  service  and  distribution — exactly  as  it 
was  in  the  earliest  Colonial  days  in  Vir- 
ginia. 

In  order  to  develop  a  service  which  could 
be  made  really  efficient,  he  therefore  ac- 
quired control  of  the  output  of  a  number  of 
the  largest  kilns  in  the  country,  situated  at 
strategic  points  for  distribution.  The  num- 
ber and  magnitude  of  the  kilns  assuring  a 
variety  in  size  and  texture  of  bricks  to  meet 
any  and  all  requirements,  and  the  output 
controlled,  Mr.  Fish  thus  organized  the  dis- 
tribution situation  so  that  he  can  issue  a 
quotation,  from  his  desk,  on  any  kind  of 
brick,  per  thousand,  delivered  "on  the  job," 


Hospital   buildings   of    every    type   find    effective    and 

suitable  expression  in  Fish  brick,  as  in   this  Nurses' 

Home  of  the  Knickerbocker  Hospital.    John  Oakman, 

A rchitect 


at  a  given  time,  thus  solving  the  greatest  problem  of  brick-building. 
The  importance  of  this  service,  its  essential  bearing,  in  fact,  upon 
efficient  and  economical  building  projects  may  not,  perhaps,  be  grasped 
at  once  by  the  layman ;  to  the  architect  it  is  of  immediate  and  practical 
significance. 

The  dignity  of  brick,  combined  with  its  remarkable  adaptability  and 
versatility,  make  it  a  generally  favored  choice  for  practically  all  types 
of  building. 

For  the  country  house,  its  lineage  in  this  country  dates  back  to  1638 
in  Virginia,  and  houses  built  of  brick  today  will  be  unimpaired  two 
hundred  and  eighty-five  years — and  more — from  1923.  Any  of  the 
"Colonial"  types  of  house  are  rendered  with  the  greatest  felicity  in 
brick,  with  white  trim,  and  brick  is  also  an  ideal  material  for  the 
cottage  type  of  English  country  house  architecture,  no  less  than  for 
the  great  manor  house  type  of  Tudor  Eng- 
land. Those  great  brick  houses,  with 
mullioned  leaded  windows  and  spreading 
wings  combined  the  expression  of  domes- 
ticity with  the  spirit  of  dignity  in  a  way 
equalled  by  few  other  types. 

The  town  house  finds  many  a  pleasing 
and  effective  solution  in  brick,  whether  the 
style  be  after  the  Georgian  manner,  care- 
fully scaled  to  a  narrow  city  frontage, 
whether  it  be  a  Holland  Dutch  type,  or  a 
large  Tudor  house  such  as  the  great  brick 
house  recently  built  for  Mr.  Thomas  W. 
Lamont  in  New  York  City. 

Another  solution  of  the  city  housing 
problem  is  the  modern  apartment  house, 
of  the  type  that  makes  Park  Avenue,  in 
New  York,  a  unique  street  out  of  all  the 
world.  Northward  from  the  Grand  Cen- 
tral group  stretches  a  broad  avenue  of 
great  de  luxe  apartment  buildings  which 
have  never  been  equalled  in  any  land  or 
any  age  for  the  completeness  or  perfection 
of  their  appointments  and  accommodations 
— and  the  greater  part  of  them  is  built  of 
brick,  as  also  are  all  the  large  modern 
hotels. 

Brick  is  the  material  inseparably  associ- 
ated with  institutional  buildings,  such  as 
hospitals — and  it  is  used  far  more  than  any 
other  material  for  school  and  college 
buildings.  In  style  these  buildings  may  be 
of  Italian  derivation,  Georgian  or  Tudor, 
but  in  every  case  the  adaptability  of  brick 
aids  their  design  and  gives  it  its  proper 
st\  listic  character. 

For  churches  of  Romanesque  or  Byzan- 
tine type  brick  is  the  only  material  which 
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Of    all    materials   for    garden    architecture — for    walks,  terraces,  steps  and  walls — Fish   brick  is   the   most 

charming,  affording  as  it  does  a  warm  contrast  for  the  green  of  turf  and  trees,  and  adapting  itself  to   the 

most  formal  or  informal  type  of  garden 


The   charm   of   the   brick   walled  garden  is   beautifully   realized   in   this    lovely   garden   among 
the  hills  of  Massachusetts 
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is  thoroughly  expressive  of  the  style  of 
their  ancient  prototypes,  while  our  own 
American  type,  the  Georgian  Colonial,  is 
.  often  happily  rendered  in  brick. 

Ill  our  cities,  towering  office  buildings, 
rearing  ambitious  profiles  against  the  sky, 
dominate  the  thoughts  of  visitors  from 
Europe,  who  call  them  the  most  con- 
spicuous of  our  architectural  achievements. 
Into  their  walls  have  gone  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  brick. — and  for  stability  and 
permanence,  as  well  as  for  architectural 
expression  brick  has  been  the  most  success- 
ful solution  of  this  type  of  building  that  is 
at  once  the  pride  and  the  problem  of  our 
architects. 

The  essential  uses  of  brick  in  architec- 
tural projects  of  the  first  magnitude  lias 
tended,  perhaps,  to  distract  the  attention  of 
the  prospective  builder  of  a  home  from  the 
more  intimate  uses  of  brick,  in  which  its 
charm  may  assert  itself  in  terms  of  design 
and  color  and  texture.  What,  for  instance, 
is  more  intimate  than  the  fire-place,  which 
has  been  called  "the  heart  of  the  home"  ? 
And  what  material  is  more  suggestive  of 
fireside  warmth,  in  mantel  and  hearth, 
than  pleasantly  warm-toned  brick  ? 

Another  domestic  use  for  brick,  and  'one 
in  which  brick  can  create  an  environment 
of  abiding  charm,  is  the  garden.  Walls, 
terraces,  walks,  steps,  the  coping  of  pools 
and  the  supports  of  pergolas  and  garden- 
houses  lend  themselves  very  agreeahh  to 
brick  design  and  brick  construction,  the 
deep  reds  or  mellow  browns  of  the  brick 
contrasting  with  the  surrounding  green  in 
a  picture  of  complete  color  harmony. 

In  the  interest  of  completeness,  this 
article  may  possess  a  more  informative 
quality  if,  before  bringing  it  to  a  close,  a 
little  matter  of  a  more  or  less  technical 
nature  be  introduced.  For  this  material 
the  writer  is  indebted  to  a  most  interesting 
manual  on  the  practice  of  brick-laying,  by 
Mr.  Stewart  Scrimshaw. 

The  standard  brick  of  commerce  is  made  of  clay,  lime  and  sand, 
mixed  by  formula ;  technically  the  several  substances  are  silica,  manga- 
nese, lime,  soluble  salts,  iron,  alumina,  magnesia  and  sulphur — a  variety 
of  substances,  certainly,  which  the  average  individual  is  quite  unaware 
of  when  he  looks  at  a  brick  wall. 

The  brick  mixture,  molded  or  cut  to  shape,  is  placed  in  a  kiln  and 
baked  at  a  very  high  temperature,  with  resultant  chemical  changes  and 
liaisons  in  the  constituent  materials  which  produce  a  material  capable 
of  withstanding  extremes  of  cold  and  heat,  and  the  disintegrating 
ravages  of  the  elements.  Some  grades  of  brick  are  burned  harder  than 
others,  as.  for  example,  face  brick.  The  less  burned,  or  softer  brick 
being  used  for  inside  work  and  "backing  up." 

The  variety  in  kinds  of  brick,  aside  from  the  many  new  kinds  made 
for  the  effecting  of  artistic  results,  is  a  natural  development  from  the 
needs  of  modern  building,  some  being  made  for  strength,  some  for  low 
cost,  some  for  special  uses,  and  some  for  appearance. 

The  comparatively  recent  evolution  of  design  and  texture  in  brick- 
building  has  resulted  in  a  great  variety  of  shapes,  sizes,  colors  and 
finishes  for  face-brick,  so  that  the  old  standard  size  is  not  so  great  a 
factor  in  designing  brick-work  as  it  was  at  one  time. 

Even  the  casual  observer  of  architecture  in  this  country  in  recent 
years  must  have  concluded  that  brick-making  has  become  something  of 
an  art  as  well  as  a  business,  and  that  America  is  excelled  by  no  country 
today  in  the  production  of  bricks  which  possess,  in  the  highest  degree, 
weathering  quality,  structural  strength  and  beauty.  American  makers, 
indeed,  have  fully  met  the  architectural  demand  with  their  present 
product,  and  have  contributed  incalculably  to  the  progress  of  the  whole 
art  and  practice  of  brick-building. 

The  classification  of  bricks  commonly  used,  as  given  in  Mr.  Scrim- 
shaw's treatise,  comprise:  Common  Bricks,  Face  Bricks,  Pressed 
Bricks.  Glazed  Bricks,  "Purpose-made"  Bricks,  Fire  Bricks  and  Pav- 
ing Bricks.     He  further  defines  them  as  follows. 

Common  Bricks  are  those  made  out  of  ordinary  clay  and  burned  in 
the  usual  manner  in  a  kiln.  They  are  used  in  ordinary  walls  and 
buildings  where  there  is  no  particular  need  for  special  effects  in  appear- 
ance. It  should  be  remembered,  however,  that  even  common  bricks 
may  be  laid  so  as  to  make  a  very  neat  and  attractive  wall. 


of  the  most  strik- 
ing buildings  on  Fifth 
A  venue  is  the  towering 
Heckscher  Building,  at 
57th  Street,  built,  ex- 
cept for  its  trim,  all  of 
a  specially  textured 
Fish  brick.  Warren  & 
Wetmore,   Architects 
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Fa.ce  Bricks  are  used  for  the  outside  of 
the  wall,  and  where  accurate  measurements 
arc  necessary  in  bonding  or  fitting,  because 
there  is  more  uniformity  in  the  size  of 
facing  bricks  than  in  common  bricks.  The 
term  'face  brick'  may  be  applied  to  any 
good  brick  used  for  the  outside  of  a  wall 
which  is  designed  to  be  beautiful  in  work- 
manship and   appearance. 

Pressed  Bricks  are  made  by  placing  the 
clay,  suitably  prepared,  in  a  mold  and 
squeezing  it  under  great  pressure.  They 
are  usually  smooth  on  all  faces,  and  have 
sharp  and  regular  edges,  sometimes  with  a 
frog  on  one  or  both  sides.  They  are  very 
dense. 

Glazed  Bricks  are  uniform  in  size. 
They  are  made  in  a  mould,  but  later 
treated  so  as  to  have  a  glazed  surface. 
They  are  made  in  a  variety  of  colors,  but 
probably  the  most  popular  glazed  bricks 
are  white.  They  are  used  in  places  where 
sanitation  and  cleanliness  are  of  the  first 
importance. 

Purpose-made  Bricks,  as  the  name  sug- 
gests, are  those  made  for  special  uses. 
Some  purpose-made  bricks  are  rough-faced 
bricks  used  in  the  formation  of  certain 
artistic  patterns  and  designed  expressly  for 
such  work  as  panels  and  fire-places  and 
other  interior  decorations.  Still  other 
varieties  may  be  those  made  for  corners, 
arches,  chimney  stacks,  mouldings,  copings, 
and  the  like.  With  such  specially-designed 
and  made  bricks,  it  is  possible  to  interpret  the  most  subtle  style  of 
architectural  schemes. 

Fire  Bricks  are  made  from  fire  clay,  a  material  which  will  stand 
a  tremendous  amount  of  heat.     They  are  used  for  lining  fireplaces. 


Fish  brick  has  proved  itself  to  architects  to  be  the  most  direct  solu- 
tion of  the  problem  of  the  tall  city  building,  as  in  the  new  Gilbert 
Building,  in  New  York  City.    George  &  Edward  Blum,  Architects 
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Park  Avenue,  in  New  York  City,  presents  a  succession  of  great  apartment  houses  unequaled  the  world 

over  for  their  magnitude  and  luxury — and  representing  some  of  the  best  Fish  brick  architecture  in 

America.     Warren  &    Wetmore,  Architects 


Paving  Bricks,  or  "rough  hards,"  are  those  bricks  used  for  paving 
streets  and  walks.  For  special  effects  they  may  be  used  in  walls. 
They  are  very  hard  burned,  somewhat  thicker  than  the  wall  bricks, 
but  not  usually  any  longer." 

The  appearance  of  a  piece  of  brickwork,  aside  from  the  character 
resulting  from  the  kind  of  brick  used,  depends  upon  the  kind  of  bond 
used,  and  the  kind  of  mortar-joint.  Examination  of  the  accompanying 
diagram  sketches  will  enable  the  prospective  builder  to  identify  the 
technical  name  of  a  piece  of  brick-work  he  may  admire,  and  later  be 
able  to  suggest  it  to  his  architect  and  discuss  it  with  him. 

The  matter  of  mortar-joints  is  a  very  important  one,  as  it  deter- 
mines much  of  the  character  of  any  piece  of  brick-building.  The 
raked-joint,  as  mentioned  earlier  in  this  article,  is  largely  utilized  to 
emphasize  the  unit  effect  of  brick,  and  to  furnish  an  interesting  pat- 
tern of  shadows.  It  has  become  very  popular  in  the  technique  of 
modern  brick-building,  and  is  a  part  of  the  idea  of  emphasizing  texture 
in  brick-wall  surfaces. 


The  diagram  sketches  showing  several  kinds  of  brick  bonds  include 
those  which  are  most  frequently  seen,  and  of  these  the  Flemish  bond 
is  probably  the  most  popular,  and  is  very  effective  when  burned 
headers  are  used. 

It  is  not  a  difficult  matter  for  the  prospective  builder  to  quickly 
develop  a  keen  appreciation  of  good  brick-work,  and  to  notice  many 
things  about  the  examples  he  sees  every  day  which  will  be  of  great 
help  when  the  time  comes  for  him  to  decide  on  the  kind  of  brick  and 
the  kind  of  brick-work  he  will  wish  for  the  building  he  has  in  mind. 

While  "  a  little  knowledge  is  a  dangerous  thing,"  a  well-informed 
familiarity  with  the  principal  points  involved  in  building  with  bricks 
can  only  prove  of  the  greatest  help  to  him  in  discussing  his  preferences 
with  his  architect. 

A  generation  ago  all  the  brick-work  looked  nearly  the  same,  and 
there  was  little  choice  to  be  made  except  in  the  quality  of  brick  chosen 
for  a  given  piece  of  work.  Today  there  is  a  great  variety  in  brick- 
work, not  only  in  the  many  kinds  of  brick  which  may  be  had,  but  in 
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the  manner  in  which  it  is  to  be  laid.  It  is 
now  quite  customary  for  the  architect  to 
direct  the  laying-up  of  a  small  bit  of  sample 
yvall,  so  that  he  may  himself  be  satisfied 
'that  the  foreman  bricklayer  has  exactly  tin- 
intended  idea  in  the  matter  of  the  mortar 
joints,  and  so  that  he  may  also  make  sure 
that  the  prospective  builder  knows  exacth 
what  the  effect  of  the  finished  brick-work 
will  be. 

The  prospective  builder,  of  whatever 
type  of  building,  will  find  much  to  stimu- 
late his  interest  if  he  becomes  observant  of 
the  buildings  he  sees,  and  especially  ob- 
servant of  brick  buildings.  Other  materials 
are  often  used  in  conjunction  with  brick — 
such  as  stone,  terra-cotta,  wood  and  iron. 

The  stone  most  generally  used  for  the 
trim  of  brick  buildings  is  Indiana  lime- 
stone, though  marble  is  by  no  means  un- 
common. Terra-cotta  is  very  frequently 
used  in  place  of  stone  for  the  trim  of  brick 
buildings,  and  is  made  in  a  great  variety  of 
colors  and  textures.  Because  of  the  natural 
and  pleasingly  rough  texture  of  brick.  The 
dull,  or  "matt  glaze"  varieties  of  terra- 
cotta are  the  best  choice,  and  in  the  interest 
of  harmony  it  is  well  not  to  use  the  pure 
white  high-glaze  terra-cotta  as  trim.  Wood 
does  not  come  into  use  with  brick  so  often 
as  the  more  imperishable  materials,  though 
it  is  frequently  seen  in  the  colonial  and  early 
American  buildings  which  were  built  be- 
fore terra-cotta  was  available  in  this  coun- 
try and  before  it  Avas  practical  to  get  cut 
stone  in  any  locality  far  from  its  source. 
In  many  modern  homes  of  the  colonial 
type  wood  used  with  brick  is  generally  in 
the  form  of  porch  columns,  doorways, 
shutters  and  cornice.    The  most  interesting 

use  of  wood  with  brick,  however,  is  seen  in  the  half-timber  house  of 
genuine  construction,  where  the  timbers  are  the  actual  frame  of  the 
house,  and  the  spaces  between  the  timbers  are  filled  in  (or  "nogged," 
as  the  old  English  builders  called  it)  with  brick.  The  spaces  between 
the  timbers  gave  panel-shaped  areas  of  brick  which  were  usually  the 
opportunity  for  interesting  and  effective  brick  patterns. 

To  overstate  the  universality  of  brick  uses  would  be  difficult — 
or  to  exaggerate  its  charm  of  appearance  and  adaptability  of  usage — 
and  the  purpose  of  this  article  has  not  been,  primarily,  to  attempt  even 
a  qualified  appreciation  of  brick  as  a  building  material.  "Si  monu- 
mentum  requiris,  circumspice,"  as  an  ancient  Roman  said:  "If  you 
would  have  evidence  look  about  you" — brick  is  everywhere,  telling 
its  own  story  more  effectively  than  could  be  accomplished  by  words. 


The  Dodge  Building,  in 
New  York  City,  is  a 
typical  American  com- 
mercial building  effec- 
tively carried  out  in  Fish 
brick.  Shape,  Bready  & 
Peterkin.  Architects 


It  is  incontestably  true  that  no  perma- 
nent building  material  is  so  adaptable  to  so 
great  a  variety  of  architectural  styles,  types 
of  building  or  structural  problems  as  brick, 
or  so  capable  of  fulfilling  its  architectural 
uses  with  such  a  range  of  artistic  effects. 
Although  building  in  brick  is  one  of  the 
most  ancient  of  all  types  of  building,  the 
manufacture  and  use  of  brick  has  steadily 
progressed.  It  has  not  rested  upon  the 
historic  background  of  its  antiquity. 

Hut  the  story  of  the  Fish  Brick  Sales 
idea,  and  its  remarkable  demonstration  as 
an  indispensable  aid  in  any  brick-building 
project,  large  or  small,  is  a  story  no  less 
important  from  a  practical  point  of  view, 
'l  ou  may  admire  a  beautiful  piece  of  brick- 
work, but  if  you  wish  to  duplicate  it  in 
some  distant  locality,  mere  admiration  will 
not  magically  transport  the  brick  you  want 
to  the  site  where  it  is  to  be  used,  when  you 
need  it.  It  is  at  this  point  that  you  appre- 
ciate the  full  meaning  of  the  idea  back  of 
the  Fish  Brick  Sales  Company,  and  learn 
to  share,  perhaps,  some  of  the  enthusiasm 
for  it  which  inspired  Mr.  John  J.  Fish  to 
develop  it.  The  idea,  and  the  operative 
principle  in  the  functioning  of  the  Fish 
Brick  Sales  Company  is  to  serve  both  ar- 
chitect and  client  by  providing  exactly  the 
kind  of  brick  required  for  a  given  building, 
in  the  quantity  required,  and  by  delivering 
this  brick  where  it  is  to  be  used,  when  it 
is  to  be  used. 


Six  types  of  mortar  joints  commonly  used  in  American  brick-work.  The 
raked  joint  has  become  very  popular  as  a  means  of  effecting  texture  in 
brick-work.  Much  of  the  artistic  effect  of  modern  brickwork  results 
from  the  mixing  of  mortars  with  tints  which  either  contrast  or  harmonize, 
according  to  the  architect's  intention 
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The  cheerful  warmth  of  brick  makes  it  a  favorite  material  for 

the  design  and  construction  of  mantels  and  fireplaces  of  every 

kind 


Four   types   of   brick  "bonds"  commonly    used  in   American   brick-work. 

The  Flemish  Bond  is  very  often  laid  with  burned  headers  in  a  pattern 

effect,  and  is  one  of  the  most  used  of  all  the  special  bonds 
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Architects  who  Specify  Fish  Brick 


Ajello,  G.,  New  York  City 

Beardsley,  L.  S.,  New  York  City 

Beardsley,  W.  L.,  Poughkeepsie,  New  York 

Beresford,  R.  F.,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Bernard,  Lawrence  L.,  New  Rochelle.New  York 

Birge,  Chas.  E.,  New  York  City 

Blum,  George  &  Edward,   New  York  City 

Bogart,  W.  J.,  Inwood,  New  York 

Buchman  &  Kahn,  New  York  City 

Carrere  &  Hastings,  New  York  City 

Chamberlin,  G.  H., 

Yonkers,  New  York 
Chapman,  H.  D.,  New  York  City 
Clark,  Charles  S.,  New  York  City 
Coffin  &  Coffin,  New  York  City 
Cornell,  Joseph  H., 

Far  Rockaway,  New  York 
Courland,  Maurice,  New  York  City 
Cross  &  Cross,  New  York  City 
Davis  &   Dane,   Bridgeport,   Conn. 
Del  Guardio,  M.  W.,  New  York  City 
Dennison  &  Hirons,  New  York  City 
Eaton,  John  E.,  New  York  City 
Eisenrath  &  Horowitz, 

New  York  City 
Emery,  M.  L.,  New  York  City 
Ewing  &  Allen,  New  York  City 
Eyre,  Wilson  &  Mcllvaine, 

Philadelphia,  Pa. 
Felson,  J.  M.,  New  York  City 
Fisher,  Jacob,  New  York  City 
Foote,  R.  W.,  New  Haven,  Conn. 
Ford,  Butler  &  Oliver,  New  York  City 
Gilbert,  A.  F.,  New  York  City 
Goldner  &  Goldner,  New  York  City 
Gregory,  Wm.  S.,  New  York  City 
Griffin  &  Wynkoop,  New  York  City 
Harmon,  Arthur  L.,  New  York  City 
Higginson,  William,  New  York  City 
Hohauser,  W.  I.,  New  York  City 
Holden,  L.  C,  New  York  City 
Hunter,  P.  C,  New  York  City 
Jackson,  J.,  New  York  City 
Kennedy,  J.  Sarsfield,   Brooklyn,  New  York 
Kennedy,  W.  T.  Co., 

Rockaway  Beach,  New  York 
Koch  &  Wagner,  Brooklyn,  New  York 
Koppe,  William,  New  York  City 
Kramer,  J.  P.,  Elizabeth  City,  N.  C. 


Mr.  John  J.  Fish,  Vice-President  and 

originator    of    the    plan    back    of    the 

Fish    Brick    Sales    Company    of    New 

York 


Krapp,  H.  J.,  New  York  City 
Kreymberg,  Charles,  New  York  City 
Lamb,  Thomas  W.,  Bayside,  New  York 
Lehman,  W.  E.,  Newark,  New  Jersey 
Lockwood,  Greene  &  Co.,  Boston,  Mass. 
Lockwood,  Green  Co.,  New  York  City 
Lowell,  Guy,  New  York  City 
McCarthy  &  Kelly,  Brooklyn,  New  York 
Maginnis  &  Walsh,  Boston,  Mass. 
Maher,  J.  S.,  New  York  City 


Margon,  I.,  New  York  City 
Meyers,  C.  B.,  New   York  City 
Millman,  Jos.  J.,  Brooklyn,  New  York 
Moore  &  Landsiedel,  New  York  City 
Nordheim,  H.,  New  York  City 
Pelham,  Geo.  F.,  New  York  City 
Pelton,  H.  C,  New  York  City 
Pember  &  Campaigne,  Albany,  New  York 
Pember  &  Campaigne, 

Troy,  New  York 
Poole,  P.  I.,  Raleigh,  N.  C. 
Pope,  J.  R.,   New   York  City 
I        Rasmussen  &  Wayland, 

New  York  City 
Reilly  &  Hall,  New  York  City 
Renwick,  Aspinwall  &  Tucker, 

New  York  City 
Rossiter  &  Muller,  New  York  City 
Rourke,  Henry  L.,  Lowell,  Mass. 
Rouse  &  Goldstone,  New  York  City 
Ruhe  &  Lange,  Allentown,  Pa. 
Schwartz  &  Gross,  New  York  City 
Schaeffler,  J.  V.  &  Co., 

New  York  City 
Segal,  Ralph  H.,  New  York  City 
Severance  &  Van  Alen,  New  York  City 
Shampan  &  Shampan,  Brooklyn,  New  York 
Shape,  Bready  &  Peterkin,    New  York  City 
Sheridan,  Peter,  Hazleton,  Pa. 
Slee  &  Bryson,  Brooklyn,  New  York 
Smith,  Morrell,  Far  Rockaway,  New  York 
Sommerfeld  &  Steckler,  New  York  City 
Springsteen  &  Goldhammer,  New  York  City 
Stoddard,  W.  L.,  New  York  City 
Taylor  &  Levi,  New  York  City 
Tillon,  P.  &  Sons,  New  York  City 
Tooker  &  Marsh,  New  York  City 
Townsend,  Steinle  &  Haskell,  New  York  City 
Trowbridge  &  Ackerman,  New  York  City 
Upjohn,  Hobart  B.,  New  York  City 
Waid,  D.  E.,  New  York  City 
Ware,  F.  B.  &  A.,  New  York  City 
Warren  &  Wetmore,  New  York  City 
Waterbury,  E.   H.,  Torrington,   Conn. 
Webster,   F.   E.,  Waterbury,  Conn. 
White,  B.  V.,  New  York  City 
Whitehill,  William,  New  York  City 
Whitford,  E.  K.,  Port  Richmond,  New  York 
Wilder  &  White,  New  York  City 


Direct  Agents  of  Fish  Brick 


American  Clay  &  Cement  Co.,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

Kelt  Line  Brick  Co.,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 

Cleveland  Clay  Products  Co.,  Cleveland,  Ohio 

Cummins  Brick  &  Tile  Co.,  Syracuse,  New  York 

Dolben  &  Co.,  Boston,  Mass. 

Earnest  Bros.,  Richmond,  Vn. 

Empire  Builders  Supply  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

F.  Graham  Williams,  Atlanta,  Ga. 

Fort  Wayne  Builders  Supply  Co.,  Fort  Wayne,  Ind. 

Frank  Bethune,  New  Orleans,  La. 

Hyde  &  Sons,  Montreal,  Canada 

J.  C.  Budding,  Lancaster,  Pa. 


La  Bar,  Parsons  &  Pierce  Co.,  Scranton,  Pa. 
La  Bar,  Parsons  &  Pierce  Co.,  Wilkesbarre,  Pa. 
Reliance  Brick  Co.,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 
Portsmouth  Clay  Products  Co.,  Portsmouth,  Ohio 
Puritan  Brick  &  Tile  Co.,  Detroit,  Mich. 
Rickertson  &  Schwartz,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 
Twin  City  Brick  Co.,  Des  Moines,  Iowa 
Twin  City  Brick  Co.,  St.  Paul,  Minn. 
Twin  City  Brick  Co.,  Duluth,  Minn. 
United  Clay  Products  Co.,  Washington,  D.  C. 
United  Clay  Products  Co.,  Norfolk,  Va. 
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•VELOURS    de    GENES 


From  a  rare  design 
originating  in  the 
16th  Century 

jHE  original  Velours  de  Genes,  to  which  the 
one  illustrated  here  owes  its  origin,  was 
evidently  produced  during  the  period  of 
transition  from  Gothic  to  Renaissance  since 

it  combines  two  characteristic  motifs  —  the  pomegranate 

and  the  vase. 

It  was  in  the  early  15th  Century  that  the  Gothic 
pomegranate  motif  in  fabric  design  first  assumed  impor- 
tance, finally  becoming  the  main  theme  in  the  fabrics  of 
that  century.  In  the  early  16th  Century  the  Renaissance 
vase  began  to  creep  in.  By  the  end  of  that  century  it 
had  quite  replaced  the  pomegranate. 

The  elaborate  designs  of  this  period  were  executed 
with  remarkable  technical  skill.  The  delicate  workman- 
ship shown  by  the  weavers  in  combining  gold  and  silver 
threads  with  silk  is  worthy  of  the  highest  admiration. 

So  too  is  the  skill  shown  by  the  present  day  weavers  of 
France  in  weaving  this  Velours  de  Genes  for  Schumacher. 
The  mellow  qualities  of  age  which  add  so  much  to  the 
charm  of  the  original  fabric  from  which  the  design  was 
taken  have  been  faithfully  duplicated.  Indeed  this  repro- 
duction has  been  so  beautifully  done  that  it  is  a  worthy 
tribute  to  the  genius  of  the  Genoese  weavers  who 
inspired  it. 

This  Velours  de  Genes  together  with  other  distinctive 
fabrics  appropriate  for  decorating  any  type  of  room  may 
be  seen  and  purchased  through  your  own  decorator  or 
upholsterer.  F.  Schumacher  &  Co.,  Importers,  Manufac- 
turers, Distributors  to  the  trade  only  of  Decorative 
Drapery  and  Upholstery  Fabrics,  60  West  40th  Street, 
New  York.  Offices  in  Boston,  Chicago,  and  Philadelphia. 
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Clothes  that  Whisper  of  Spring 

Notes  on  Advance  Fashions  and  the  New  Silk  Fabrics 

By    MADAME     HAGUE 

Of  the  House  of  Thurn 


ONG  before  the  first  brave 
bird  dares  pipe  a  hopeful 
whistle,  before  the  tight-bud- 
ded trees  even  rustle  in  antici- 
pation, there  is  a  crackling  of 
crisp  tissue  paper,  a  whisper 
and  swish  of  silks — and  spring  is  here!  It  is 
the  new  clothes  that  make  a  season. 

This  year  the  new  clothes  will  make  a  very 
gorgeous  and  colorful  spring.  Palm  Beach 
will  be  a  gay-hued  picture  done  in  the  high 
key  of  Brunelleschi's  paintings.  Mi-Careme 
events  in  society  will  be  splendid,  mediaeval, 
amazing  with  color.  The  world  of  fashion 
has  gone  prismatically  mad.  We  shall  soon 
be  looking  like  extravagant  gypsies,  or  the 
amusing  crowds  of  a  magnificent  Mardi-Gras! 
Sport  clothes  for  the  Southern  winter  re- 
sorts, of  course,  seize  this  opportunity  to  be 
daringly  brilliant.  Evening  gowns,  too,  are 
rich  and  fantastic  in  color.  And  these  colors 
are  not  the  limpid  pastels  of  old,  you  must 
remember.  They  are  not  even  the  primary 
red,  yellow  and  blues  of  our  kindergarten 
color-charts.  These  are  Oriental  colors, 
metallic  colors,  flame,  vitriol,  peacock.  Flame, 
vitriol  and  peacock,  as  likely  as  not,  all  in  one 
gown. 

Lavish  brocades  grow  more  wonderful 
even  than  those  of  the  winter.  Their  patterns 
are  more  startling.  The  motifs  no  longer 
take  their  forms  from  the  shells  and  horns  of 
plenty  and  flowers  of  the  Paisley  and  India 
shawls.  Instead,  the  new  brocades  are  in 
mottled  stripes  and  in  black  patterns  inspired 
by  the  tiles  and  mosaics  of  the  East.  The 
new  printed  foulards  and  pongees  show  these 
block  figures,  too,  in  interlacing  and  over- 
lapping squares  of  primitive  and  vividly  con- 
trasting colors. 

What  are  the  new  clothes  like?  Like  peeps 
into  the  kaleidoscopes  of  our  childhood. 
Sport  clothes  occupy  the  center  of  the  stage 
of  fashion,  now  while  trunks  are  being  packed 
for  winter  vacations  in  the  South.  And  they 
are  very  interesting.  There  are  sport  suits, 
made  up  of  skirt  and  jacket.  And  there  are 
also  sport  costumes  of  straight  frock  with  a 
throw-on  coat.  These  coats  are  rather  an 
important  and  useful  innovation  of  this 
season.  They  vary  in  length  from  brief 
swagger  jackets  to  generous  three-quarter 
wraps  that  almost  cover  the  chemise  frock 
beneath.  Coats  of  this  type  made  of  brilliant 
figured  materials  will  appear  over  white  sports 
dresses. 

Other  dresses  of  a  single  bright  color  will 
be  trimmed  with  pockets  and  belt  and  hem- 
band  of  the  gaily  patterned  silk  of  the  coat. 


Or  the  dress  will  be  vividly  figured  and  the 
matching  cape  or  coat  will  be  lined  with  some 
gorgeous  hue  that  predominates  in  the  melee 
of  the  pattern. 

What  are  the  materials  of  spring?  Jersey 
is  as  popular  as  ever — more  popular  than  ever, 
probably.  For  they  are  new  and  interesting 
variations  of  the  jersey  weave.  There  is  a 
jersey  perle  wool,  for  instance,  with  a  clever 
new  twist  to  its  thread.  And  a  similar  perle 
silk  jersey.  There  are  even  printed  silk 
jerseys  in  the  riotous  colors  and  patterns  of 
the  season. 

There  is  a  knitted  chenille  with  a  silky  nap 
like  the  softest  velvet,  and  the  familiar  texture 
of  knit-and-purl.  It  is  literally  chenille, 
knitted,  and  it  is  very  smart  for  sport  capes 
and  throw-on  coats.  I  need  hardly  add  that 
it  is  brightly  colored. 

The  sport  dresses,  many  of  them,  are  of  the 
usual  heavy  crepes,  while  others  are  made  of 
the  newer  printed  foulards. 

Several  new  materials  will  appear  in  the 
early  spring  sport  clothes  and  street  costumes. 
There  is  a  wool  rep  more  easily  recognized 
under  the  name  of  wool  poplin.  It  has  a  rib, 
exceedingly  fine,  and  a  finish,  dull  but  smooth, 
like  the  best  of  the  twills  of  yesteryear. 

A  new  gabardine  is  offered,  too,  so  thin 
and  fine  that  one  can  see  through  it  as  through 
heavy  georgette,  and  so  supple  that  it  falls 
straight  or  drapes  in  intricate  curves,  with 
equal  grace. 

There  may  even  be  some  alpaca  this  season. 
There  have  been  hints  of  it  for  two  years. 
An  afternoon  dress  from  this  house,  a  tailored 
costume  from  that,  launched  without  fanfare, 
unassumingly,  but  with  modest  assurance. 
And  that  is  how  new  fashions  generally  suc- 
ceed. The  third  year  the  thing  will  catch 
on.  We  may  all  be  wearing  alpacas  before 
the  summer  is  here.  They  are  not  the  stiff, 
uncompromising  alpacas  of  our  grandmother's 
time,  of  course,  but  softer  and  thinner  and 
infinitely  more  adaptable.  Some  of  them  are 
striped. 

Rodier  has  made  an  amusing  new  material 
for  sport  clothes.  It  is  two  materials,  really, 
for  he  has  woven  it  first  in  wool  and  again 
in  silk.  Thus  it  is  either  a  thin  serge  dotted 
with  round,  woolly  tufts,  or  it  is  a  thin  crepe 
closely  sprinkled  with  silky  tufts  threaded  into 
the  background.  In  wool,  it  will  make  many 
smart  throw-on  coats  and  capes.  In  silk  it 
will  be  used  for  chemise  frocks  and  matching 
jackets;  or  to  make  bands  and  trimming  and 
coat  for  a  sport  dress  of  another  color. 

Rodier  has  created  an  enchanting  new  cot- 


ton voile,  too,  embroidered  in  strange  Egyp- 
tian patterns  and  in  raw  colors  that  contrast 
'  sharply  as  they  do  in  old  textiles  of  the  East. 
There  is  beige  figured  in  red,  and  blue-print 
blue  with  white,  for  instance.  And  the  pat- 
terns are  like  the  mural  decorations  of  Luxor 
or  the  markings  of  our  own  Obelisk.  They 
are  houses  and  horses  and  quaint  Egyptian 
men  in  angular  poses  among  hieroglyphic 
characters! 

So  much  for  sport  clothes.  What  are  the 
evening  gowns?  Brocade,  of  course;  it  sur- 
vives in  regal  splendor.  And  gold  lace.  All- 
over  patterns  of  gold  lace,  made  over  a  bril- 
liant color;  and  then,  as  if  that  were  not 
magnificent  enough,  the  figure  of  the  lace  is 
accented  with  embroidery  of  crystal  tubes  of 
the  color  of  the  under-frock.  And  a  fancy 
belt  is  added.  That  is  the  newest  evening  4 
gown. 

Occasionally  this  gold  lace  is  wide  flounc- 
ing and  then  the  skirt  is  tiered.  In  this  case, 
the  gown  is  a  reflection  of  the  new  vagary 
of  the  season's  silhouette.  This  tiered  skirt 
has  appeared  in  a  few  afternoon  dresses,  too. 

With  this  one  exception  the  lines  of  this 
year's  mode  will  undergo  little  change.  The 
waist  will  probably  go  a  little  higher,  a  little 
nearer  to  the  old  "normal."  And  it  will  be 
more  clearly  defined.  But  in  general  the 
silhouette  will  go  on  being  boyishly  straight 
and  slender. 

Draped  gowns  will  become  more  firmly  en- 
trenched. They  are  so  graciously  formal,  so 
picturesque  in  the  ravishing  brocades  of  the 
present  moment!  These  splendid  materials, 
draped  with  infinite  artistry  and  simplicity, 
complete  the  gown.  There  is  little  extraneous 
trimming;  indeed,  none  is  needed. 

Two  styles  of  drapery  appear.  Probably 
the  most  favored  is  that  which  draws  the  skirt 
up  and  across  the  figure  and  masses  it  in  a 
lovely  chou,  or  catches  it  under  a  handsome 
ornament,  on  the  left  hip.  The  second  man- 
ner is  less  statuesque,  but  also  easier  to  wear 
for  a  less  perfect  figure.  This  one  gathers  the 
material  on  both  hips,  draping  it  in  sweeping 
elliptical  curves  low  across  the  front. 

Street  costumes  have  shown  little  inclina- 
tion to  change  as  yet.  There  will  be  numerous 
suits  for  the  spring  and  many  of  them  will  be 
three-piece  costumes  of  tailored,  straight-line 
coat  and  skirt  and  a  blouse  of  the  new  vividly 
patterned  silks. 
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ARTS  &  DECORATION 


Saddles   and  keels   of   rose   kid   lend   accent   to 

these  black  suede  pumps,  as  do  brilliant  buckles 

filled  with  matching  kid 


Sombre  black  suede  gains  charm  from  delicate 

bindings    and   strappings   of    turquoise    kid    and 

Spanish   heels  of   exquisite  color 


Black  patent  leather  sandals,  latticed,  strapped 

and  heeled  in  maroon   kid,  may   be  worn   with 

Vermillion    silk   stockings 


Kid  of  Vivid  Color  Adorns  the  Shoes  of  Spring 

A  New  Artistry  is  Manifesting  Itself  in  the  Shoes  and  Hosiery  of  Smart  Women 

By  JAMFS   C    PAPE 


ITH  the  gay  world  of  society 
amusing  itself  in  Palm  Beach 
and  Cannes,  or  engrossed  with 
winter  sports  in  Quebec  or 
St.  Moritz,  it  is  assumed  that 
a  creator  of  modes  is  for  the 
moment  free  from  the  agreeable  responsibility 
of  imagining  new  conceits  in  dress.  He  is,  on 
the  contrary,  giving  himself  with  redoubled 
attention  to  a  crucial  enterprise — the  launch- 
ing of  the  spring  and  summer  fashions.  And 
it  is  an  enterprise  of  no  small  moment  at  this 
season  of  the  present  year.  The  launching  of 
the  summer  shoes  it  at  hand ;  the  psycho- 
logical instant  has  arrived  when  shoes  of  satin 
and  brocade  have  become  just  a  trifle  trite, 
and  it  is  felt  by  women  of  exigent  tastes  that 
charming  as  are  these  luxurious  slippers  and 
sandals  they  must  give  place  to  smart  foot- 
wear of  a  decidedly  new  expression. 

This  new  feeling  has  been  hinted  at  al- 
ready ;  among  the  shoes  carried  South  after 
the  holidays  were  certain  striking  models  in 
brilliant  colored  kid,  models  which  are  prov- 
ing a  great  aesthetic  success  against  an 
open-air  background  of  gray  sand  and 
green  foliage  and  a  genuine  and  prac- 
tical success  in  an  atmosphere  heavy 
with  that  sea-salt  which  is  so  fatal  to 
the  beauty  of  metallic  brocade. 

Hearing  in  mind  these  assets  of  vivid 
kid  I  have  designed  a  group  of  after- 
noon shoes  for  spring  and  summer  uses. 
One  of  these  models  is  a  sandal  of 
black  patent  leather  with  a  medium 
vamp  cut  decidedly  low  at  the  side 
and  with  a  smartly  rounded  toe.  Its 
Spanish  heel  and  single  instep-strap  are 
of  maroon  kid,  as  is  a  finely  cut  lattice 
at  each  side  of  the  shoe  just  at  the  base 
of  the  narrow  strap-fastening,  while  a 
narrow  band  of  maroon  kid  gives  ac- 
cent to  the  top  of  the  heel  foxing. 
Some  women  will  wear  this  coquetr 
tishly  attractive  sandal  with  black  silk 
stockings,  but  many  will  not  hesitate 
to  adopt  the  latest  foible  of  fashion — 
silken  hose  of  assertively  brilliant  color. 
Again;  an  afternoon  sandal  is  of 
black  patent  leather  on  suede  with  a 
collar  of  turquoise  kid  around  the  low- 
cut    vamp    and    quarter.      A    strap    of 


turquoise  kid  runs  from  the  vamp  to  the 
matching  instep-strap  and  a  Spanish  heel  of 
the  same  exquisite  color  adds  an  irresistibly 
charming  finish. 

So  effective  is  this  combination  of  kid  in 
color  with  black  that  I  have  used  black  patent 
leather  or  suede  a  third  time'  for  an  elaborate 
Roman  sandal  with  high  French  heel  of 
emerald  kid.  The  vamp  is  encircled  with 
twelve  pear-shaped  or  tear-drop  cutouts,  each 
piped  with  an  emerald  line,  while  the  delicate 
black  strap,  finely  bound  with  kid,  is  so  cut 
and  so  crossed  at  the  instep  that  it  forms  an 
oval  over  the  brilliant  emerald  silk  stockings 
worn  under  it. 

The  pump  with  a  saddle  of  contrasting 
leather  is  so  constantly  in  demand  that  it  is 
to  be  offered  this  spring  in  black  crossed  with 
a  saddle  of  rose  kid.  A  brilliant  cut-steel 
buckle  will  mark  the  instep,  a  buckle  filled 
with  kid  matching  the  gay  trimming  of  the 
shoe  and  its  bright-  rose  leather  French  heel. 
While  in  the  description  of  each  of  these  novel 
shoes  a  specific  color  has  been  named,  yet  need- 


Tht 


effective  piping  of  this   open  Roman  design  is  of  emerald 
kid,  as  are  the  straps  and  keels  which  finish  the  sandal 


less  to  say,  any  one  of  the  models  may  be 
obtained  with  heels  and  trimmings  of  any 
desired  color. 

Evening  slippers  as  well  as  daytime  pumps 
and  sandals  will  be  made  in  vivid  French  kid, 
often  the  entire  shoe  being  of  rose,  violet, 
turquoise  or  green,  sometimes  in  two  tones  of 
one  color,  often  in  two  contrasting  colors. 
These  gain  in  charm  by  the  addition  of  a 
buckle  of  fine  rhinestones  placed  at  the  instep, 
and,  indeed,  never  before  have  these  scintil- 
lating ornaments  been  so  exquisite  in  design  ~ 
and  workmanship.  A  scroll  of  foliage  and  a  ™ 
naturalistic  flower  fill  one  oval  frame,  while 
a  fine  lattice  of  vines  and  geometrical  figures 
adorns  another  oblong  plaque, — the  possessor 
would  not  think  them  out  of  place  in  a 
jeweler's  display  case. 

But  lest  the  reader  think  that  these  gor- 
geous leathers  are  only  for  formal  occasions,  I 
am  led  to  describe  certain  models  which  have 
been  turned  to  an  unusually  charming  use  by 
a  number  of  discerning  wearers.  The  saddle 
pump  already  spoken  of  is  particularly  fasci- 
nating when  developed  in  dark  green 
kid  with  saddle,  buckle  and  baby 
French. heel  of  a  lighter  green.  A  fair 
horticulturist  selected  it  to  wear  with 
a  white  garden  frock  and  broad  hat 
encircled  with  ivy,  while  a  young 
woman  who  leans  toward  picturesque- 
ness  in  dress  chose  the  same  pump  in 
rose  leather  to  wear  with  her  flowered 
summer  morning  gowns. 

Here,  then,  are  the  three  strikingly 
new  features  of  the  coming  mode  in 
footwear — shoes,  entirely  or  partly  of 
French  kid  of  vivid  color,  silk  stock- 
ings no  less  brilliant  in  hue  than  the 
shoes  worn  with  them,  and  jeweled 
buckles  studded  either  with  crystal- 
white  rhinestones  or  with  sparkling 
brilliants  which  suggest  the  soft  Paisley 
colors. 

Beautifully  adjusted  to  the  foot  of 
the  American  woman,  applied  in  pre- 
cisely the  right  way  as  a  trimming, 
properly  combined  in  harmonizing 
tones  of  the  same  color,  vivid  French 
kid  must  enevitably  have  a  spectacular 
success. 
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Artistic  Achievements  in  Designed  Footwear  for  the  Woman  of  Fashion 


Patent  leather  afternoon   sandal  with   cut  steel 
ornament 


Black  satin  evening  slipper  with  silver  beaded 
motif  in  open-work  design 
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Smart  Apparel  for  Use  at  the  Southern  Resorts 


The  lines   and   color 

scheme  of  this  saucy 

hat    are    decidedly 

correct.      Of   soft 

brown   satin    the 

short    back    remains 

a   feature   of    the    Spring 

fashion.     The    drooping 

feather  of  brown  and  red 

assures   one   that  artistry 

is    here    combined     with 

the  practical. 


(Nickolas  Muray) 


One  of  the  fetching  new 
Spring  bonnets  of  black 
satin  banded  in  s  i  I  v  e  r 
braid  and  draped  in  most 
becoming  manner.  The 
tiny  veil  of  black  lace 
adds  a  touch  of  individ- 
uality and  softens  the 
rounding  brim. 


I  Nicholas  Mm  an  I 


In  the  above  and  the 
other  portrait  in  circle, 
Miss  Edna  Hibbard,  who 
has  been  appearing  in  the 
successful  play  "Gringo," 
has  posed  for  Arts  & 
Decoration  by  courtesy 
of    Messrs.    Bruck-Weiss. 


A  Boue  Soeurs  frock  de- 
signed for  the  wearer's  use 
at  Palm  Beach.  The  skirt 
of  taffeta  and  embroidered 
chiffon  is  most  effective,  the 
wide  flange,  graceful  draping 
and  scalloped  edge  adding  a 
note  of   supreme   distinction. 


Posed,    by    Zita    Moulton    exclu- 
sively   for   Arts   &    Decoration, 
courtesy      of      Messrs.      Bruck- 
Weiss 


A  dinner  and  evening  frock  for  the  South.    It  is  of  embroi- 
dered batiste  with  cream  bandings  over  a  slip  of  flesh-colored 
satin. 


Summer   gown   of    white    embroidered   organdie   over   black 
taffeta.     A   sash-bow  of  apple  green  silk  with  long  ends  em- 
phasizes the  effect. 
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A  Forecast  of  the  Dainty  Spring  Modes 


The  "come-hitherto"  appeal  in  Mrs.  Hedda 
Hopper's  eyes  is  made  emphatic  by  the 
"come-fetch-me-ness"  of  this  coat  of  black 
Poiret  twill  whose  small  collar  and  original 
sleeve  indicate  the  tendency  of  Spring  modes 


The  new  fashions  on   this  page  were  exclu- 
sively posed  for  Arts  &  Decoration  by  the 
Messrs.  Franklin   Simon   &    Co.   at   the   Ira 
Hill  Studio 


Scintillating  Ann  Andrews  proves  that  in  a 
Bramley  frock  lies  all  the  zestful  style  that 
the  spirit  of  youth  today  demands  in  its  ap- 
parel. The  fabric  is  crepe  de  Chine,  its 
embroidery   cross-stitch   in   brilliant  colors 


In   the  circular  panel   the   vivacious   counte- 
nance of  Martha  Lorber  finds  its  appropriate    >, 
setting  under  a  Lewis  hat  of  brilliantly  col-    % 
ored    and    tinsel-threaded    cretonne    draped 
with  a  brown  lace  veil 


The  soft  tones  of  this  Paisley  georgette 
frock  by  Jean  Paton,  find  their  compli- 
ment in  the  fragile  blonde  beauty  of  Alice 
Terry  of  "The  Prisoner  of  Zenda"  fame. 
A  dominant  indication  of  the  frock's  utter 
newness  is  the  big  chou  at  the  side 


Complete  sans  gene  marks  an  imported 
frock  (at  left)  of  Persian  printed  crepe 
de  Chine.  As  worn  by  Carlo tta  Monte- 
rey, it  amply  demonstrates  the  joyous  and 
volatile  spirit  of  youth 


A  subtle  suggestion  of  classicism  hovers 
about  this  frock  (at  right)  of  periwinkle 
blue  crepe  Romaine,  whose  air  of  state- 
liness  is  heightened  by  Carlotta  Monte- 
rey's pose  of  unaffected  dignity 
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Roses  and  Taffeta  Distinguish  the  Spring  Hats 


The  all-black  hat  must 
accompany  the  millinery 
wardrobe  for  Spring. 
When  it  is  of  medium- 
size  Milan  and  slightly 
poked,  one  may  be  cer- 
tain that  the  addition  of 
coque  feathers  is  ultra- 
fashionable.  The  photo- 
graph explains  the  new 
treatment  of  coque. 


One  of  the  new  short- 
backed  bonnets  of  pastel 
green  straw  with  high 
crown  made  of  green 
faced  silk.  A  drooping 
feather  of  the  same  shade 
attached  to  the  brim's 
edge  is  decidedly  "comme 
il  faut."  The  crown  or 
the  brim  is  invariably  of 
silk. 


Flowers  are  much  in  evi- 
dence on  the  new  Spring 
chapeaux,  but  they  are 
arranged  in  clusters,  em- 
phasizing their  perennial  * 
importance.  The  large 
black  hat  of  irregular 
shape  is  faced  and 
crowned  with  taffeta  and 
banked  at  the  side  with 
red  roses. 


Photos  posed  exclusively  for 
Arts  &  Decoration  by 
Miss  Martha  Mansfield  at 
the  Albin  Studios,  by  cour- 
tesy of  Messrs.  L.  P.  Hol- 
lander Co. 


{In  circle)  A  demure 
French  hat  of  black  straw 
is  faced  with  pale  rose 
taffeta  and  made  very 
chic  with  a  tight  bunch  of 
red  roses  placed  at  the 
back.  The  high  crown  and 
short  brim  is  a  trick  of 
fashion  to  encourage  the 
fur  neck-piece. 
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A  7  7  •  Do  you 

Anyone  who  loves  music  jpj 

•/  concert 


Do  you  realize  how  perfectly  the  pipe  organ  has  been 
to  the  need  and  use  of  the  home?  If  you  think 
a  monumental  instrument,  for  churches  and 
concert  halls,  you  have  never  heard  it  in  its  lighter 
moments.  It  is  as  successful  furnishing  music  for  a  dance 
as  rendering  those  tremendous  fugues  of  Bach. 

The  Estey  Organ  is  built  by  the  oldest  and  best  known 
firm  of  organ  builders,  one  with  a  long  tradition.  It  is 
adapted  to  the  home.  So  perfectly,  so  cleverly  has  this 
been  done  that  even  in  a  small  house  the  Estey  Organ 
seems  to  fit  and  furnish  just  the  right  amount  of  music 
as  easily  as  a  violin  or  a  piano. 


THE      ESTEY      RESIDENCE      PIPE      ORGAN 
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Some  Recent  Industrial  Art  from  Mexico 


The  comb  is  an  essentia! 
part  of  every  Mexican 
woman's  toilette  an  d 
these  tortoise  shell  orna- 
ments from  Tehuan tepee 
indicate  a  fine  sense  of 
the  decorative.  T  h  e  y 
are,  of  course,  modern 
and  were  designed  by  a 
native    artist 


The  industrial  arts  in 
Mexico  liuve  reached  a 
high  state  of  develop- 
ment, a  fact  of  which 
few  in  the  United  States 
are  aware.  Some  of  the 
objects  on  this  page  will 
give  the  reader  a  new 
appreciation  of  motion 
Mexican    t  raftsmanship 


A    girl's    embroidered    belt    from    Tehuantepec 


A  palm-fibre  toy  executed  by  an  Indian  artisan 

of    the    State    of    Oaxaca.      These    native    toys 

are   very   popular   and   have   a   decided   artistic 

value 


m£ 


Such     native    dolls    as     these,  made     of    clay 

and    fabric,    are    finding    their  way    into     the 

cabinets   of   many   collectors   of  the   exotic   and 

bizarre 


mo*- 


Embroidered  "Sombrero  de  Chi 


from  Oaxaca 


ter  jar  from  Tonala,  near 
Guadalajara.  Both  the  form 
and  the  fioreated  over-all  de- 
sign are  the  conception  and 
handiwork  of  a  Mexican  artist 
taught  in  his  own  land.  Slowly 
but  surely  an  uninfluenced  and 
individual  style  of  design  is 
being  built  up  in  the  great 
country  at  our  Southern  frontier 


A  vase  of  exquisite  color  and 
design  and  of  huge  proportions 
is  this  one  made  in  Puebla  by 
Padierna.  The  vase  stands  six 
feet  from  the  ground  and  is 
decorated  in  the  Talavera  style 


(At  left)  A  painted  box,  quaint- 
ly    decorative,     from      Olinala. 
State    of    Guerrero 
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DECORATIVE  FABRICS 

TO  the  woman  who  reveals  herself  in 
her  home,  who  stamps  upon  her  sur- 
roundings her  own  individuality, 
Canterbury  Decorative  Fabrics  offer  op' 
portunity  for  endless  variety  of  expression. 

Canterbury  Decorative  Fabrics  embrace 
all  types  of  materials  favored  for  curtains, 
draperies  and  upholstery.  The  choicest 
of  foreign  fabrics  and  fine  domestic  cloths, 
embodying  the  best  creative  ideas  of  gen- 
erations past  and  present,  are  produced 
for  our  exclusive  distribution. 

Leading  retail  merchants  and  interior 
decorators  can  show  you  Canterbury 
Decorative  Fabrics  that  will  be  appro- 
priate for  any  room  you   have  in  mind. 

Marshall  Field  6?  Company 


Wholesale  Departments  of  Decorative  Fabrics 
Producers  and  Sole  Distributers  to  Manufacturers 
Retailers  and  Established  Professional  Decorators 


CHICAGO 

219  W.  Adams  St, 


NEW  YORK 

Broadway  at  24TH  St. 
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New  and  Beautiful 

Printed  Silkg 

including  many  exquisitely 
colorful  designs  that  are  ex= 
elusive  to  B.  Altnian  <&  Co. 

are  now  on  exhibition  and  sale  in 

The  Silk  Department 
on  the  First  Floor 
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4USEUM. 


OSCAR    B.    BACH    STUDIOS 

SCULPTORS    IN     METAL 

SPECIALISTS     IN 
HAND-WROUGHT    BRONZE 


257  West  17th   Street 
new   york  city 

INQUIRIES     SOLICITED      THROUGH      INTERIOR 

DECORATORS    OR     THE     BETTER     LIGHTING 

FIXTU  R  E      STUDIOS 
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My  Impressions  of  Europe 

By  RABINDRANATH  TAGORE 

(In  the  Modem  Review  of  Calcutta,  the  famous  Indian  philosopher 
and  poet,  Rabindranath  Tagore,  who  is  perhaps  the  most  famous  modern 
of  the  Far  East,  is  publishing  some  of  his  impressions,  written  while 
they  were  hot  in  his  mind,  of  the  European  scene.  These  letters  are 
particularly  interesting  as  presenting  the  reactions  of  the  Oriental  mind 
to  the  more  realistic  mode  and  thought  of  Europe.  And  since  Tagore 
has  millions  of  admirers  in  this  country  his  pen-pictures  of  peoples  and 
places  should  prove  of  more  than  passing  moment.) 


Hamburg,  May  20,  1921 

WE  are  leaving  this  town  for 
Copenhagen  tomorrow  morn- 
ing. I  am  not  an  ideal  traveler, 
and  I  never  enjoy  the  prospect  of 
going  to  a  strange  country,  con- 
tinually stumbling  upon  the  un- 
expected and  being  held  up  by  the 
unknown.  This  roving  life  tires 
me.  I  am  seeking  my  lost  uni- 
verse of  an  easy  chair. 

A  person  like  myself  can  never 
be  a  perfect  vehicle  for  a  mission. 
For  I  have  not  the  motor  engine 
of  ambition  in  my  heart  to  lend  a 
steady  movement  onward.  I  have 
my  flighty  sails,  fitfully  puffed 
and  pushed  by  erratic  winds.  But 
somehow,  in  haste,  a  motor  has 
been  joined  to  my  boat.  With 
every  roll  of  the  waves,  the  engine 
knocks  against  the  ribs  of  my 
heart,  for  it  does  not  fully  fit  me. 
All  the  same,  in  spite  of  the  loose- 
ness of  the  screws,  the  engine  gets 
the  better  of  the  recalcitrant  boat, 
the  mission  goes  on ;  the  applauses 
are  gathered ;  everybody  is  radi- 
antly happy.  Only  I  myself  know 
what  the  jerks  mean  inside  the 
aching  framework;  and  I  am  not 
counting  the  successes,  but  the 
thumping  kicks  that  are  adminis- 
tered by  the  machine. 

I  hope  my  voyage  has  now 
come  to  its  end.  Every  moment 
I  hear  the  call  of  the  beach  and 
see  the  vision  of  the  evening  lamp 
watching  behind  the  window  for 
the  return  of  the  weary  traveler. 

Today,  life  is  nowhere  normal 
in  the  world.  The  atmosphere  is 
swarming  with  problems.  Singers 
are  not  allowed  to  sing;  they  have 
to  shout  messages.  But,  my  friend, 
is  my  life  to  be  one  perpetual 
polar  summer,  an  endless  monoto- 
ny of  a  day  of  lidless  light,  of 
ceaseless  duties,  with  never  a 
night  of  stars  to  open  before  my 
vision  the  gateway  of  the  Infinite? 
Is  the  fact  of  death  a  mere  fact 
of  stoppage?  Does  it  not  speak 
to  us  of  our  right  of  entrance  into 
a  region  beyond  the  boundaries  of 
patriotism?  When  am  I  going  to 
make  my  final  adjustment  of  life 
and  be  ready  for  the  invitation  to 
the  world  of  the  Spirit? 

We  are  taught  by  our  Western 
schoolmaster  that  there  is  nothing 
of  importance  that  is  not  shown 
in  the  national  school  map:  that 
only  my  country  is  my  earth  and 
heaven ;  that  only  in  my  country 
are  united  my  life  and  my  immor- 
tality. And  when  we  try  to  re- 
ject the  West,  in  our  pride  of  my 
country  we  are  like  a  ragged  thief 


that  picks  the  pocket  of  the  same    { 
West. 

But  our    fathers  had   a   clearer    'j 
consciousness  of  truth,  of  a  free- 
dom which  was  never  clipped  of 
its  wings  and  shut  up  in  a  geo-     ( 
graphical    cage.       I    feel    that   my     I 
time  has  come  for  the  realization 
of  that  truth;  and  I   pray  that  I 
may  never  die  as  a  patriot,  or  a 
politician,  but  as  a  free  spirit;  not 
as  a  journalist,  but  a  poet. 

Stockholm,  May  27,  1921 
J  HAVE  been  following  the  track 

of  Spring  from  Switzerland  to 
Denmark,  and  from  Denmark  to 
Sweden,  watching  everywhere 
flowers  breaking  out  in  a  frenzy 
of  colors.  And  it  seems  to  me 
like  the  earth's  shouting  Jai;  and 
flinging  up  its  colored  cap  to  the 
sky.  My  path  in  the  west  also 
has  had  the  same  exuberant  out- 
burst of  welcome. 

At  first,  I  felt  the  impulse  to 
describe  it  to  you  in  detail ;  for  I 
was  sure  it  would  give  you  great 
delight.  But  now  I  shrink  from 
doing  it.  For  somehow  it  does  u 
not  cause  exultation  in  my  own 
mind,  but  makes  me  feel  sad.  It 
would  be  absurd  for  me  to  claim 
what  has  been  offered  to  me  as 
fully  mine.  The  fact  is,  there  is 
a  rising  tide  of  heart  in  the  West, 
rushing  towards  the  Eastern  shore, 
following  some  mysterious  law  of 
attraction.  The  unbounded  pride 
of  the  European  peoples  has  sud- 
denly found  a  check,  and  their 
mind  appears  to  be  receding  from 
the  channel  it  had  cut  for  itself. 

The  weary  giant  is  seeking 
peace;  and  as  the  fountain  of 
peace  has  ever  flowed  from  the 
East,  the  face  of  troubled  Europe 
is  instinctively  turned  today  to- 
wards the  East.  Europe  is  a 
child,  who  has  been  hurt  in  the 
midst  of  her  game.  She  is  shun- 
ning the  crowd  and  looking  for 
her  mother.  And  has  not  the  East 
been  the  mother  of  spiritual  hu- 
manity, giving  it  life  from  its  own 
life? 

How  pitiful  it  is  that  we,  in 
India,  are  unaware  of  this  claim 
for  succor  from  Europe  which  has 
come  to  our  door;  that  we  fail 
to  realize  the  great  honor  of  the 
call  to  serve  humanity  in  her  hour 
of  need! 

Bewildered  at  heart  by  the 
great  demonstrations  made  in  my 
honor  in  these  countries,  I  have 
often  tried  to  find  out  the  real 
cause.  I  have  been  told  that  it 
(Continued  on  page  58) 
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You  can  learn  a  new  language  as  easily  as   a  new  tune 


You  merely  put  a  Rosenthal  Language  Phone  record 
on  your  phonograph  and  listen.  You  hear  the  cul- 
tured voice  of  a  native  professor.  His  pronunciation 
is  perfect.  He  speaks  of  every-day  matters.  He  asks 
and  answers  every-day  questions.  At  the  same  time, 
you  read  aloud  from  the  book,  the  same  phrases  that 
you  hear  spoken.  Soon  you  are  yourself  saying  what 
you  hear — you  are  beginning  actually  to  speak  a 
foreign  language,  to  understand  it,  and  to  think  in  it. 

A  Few  Minutes  of  Spare  Time 

for  a  surprisingly  short  while — and  you  can  converse 
in  a  foreign  tongue.  The  Rosenthal  Method  makes 
this  possible.  Only  a  trained  musician  can  learn  a 
tune  without  hearing  it — by  merely  looking  at  the 
printed  notes.  But  anyone  can  learn  a  tune  by  listen- 
ing to  it  several  times.  So  with  languages.  The 
Rosenthal  Language  Phone  Method  enables  any  one 
to  learn  a  foreign  tongue  as  easily  as  a  new  tune. 
You   begin   at    once   to   speak   and   understand   the 


language  you  take  up.  You  acquire  this  ability  in 
your  own  home — on  your  own  phonograph,  any 
make — in  spare  moments — at  your  convenience.  No 
arbitrary  lesson-hour  or  waiting  teacher  to  consider — 
no  distant  classroom  to  go  to.  No  rules  to  be  learned, 
but  perfect  accent  and  grammar  assured. 

Two-Language  Men  and  Women  in  Demand 

Men  and  women,  familiar  with  one  or  more  foreign 
tongues,  are  being  eagerly  sought.  To-day,  linguistic 
ability  commands  high  pay — high  in  direct  propor- 
tion to  its  comparative  scarcity.  Thousands  of  manu- 
facturers of  every  conceivable  product  are  entering 
the  export  field,  who  never  before  sold  goods  outside 
the  United  States.  They  must  have  "two-language" 
employees — sales  managers,  secretaries,  correspon- 
dents, typists,  clerks,  traveling  representatives.  So. 
also,  must  the  thousands  of  new  importers.  So,  also, 
must  the  old  established  firms. 


LANGUAGE  PHONE  METHOD 

{Title  Reg.  U.  S.  Pat.  Office) 

WITH  ROSENTHAL'S  PRACTICAL  LINGUISTRY 


Exporting  and  importing,  however,  are  but 
two  of  the  many  fields  in  which  a  knowledge 
of  languages  is  of  great  value. 

Our  Foreign  Population 

Over  thirty-two  million  people  in  the  United 
States — nearly  one-third  of  the  population — 
speak  a  foreign  language.  You  can  interest  a 
man  more  thoroughly  and  convince  him  more 
quickly  by  talking  or  writing  to  him  in  his 
mother-tongue. 

When  you  visit  foreign  countries — for  pleas- 
ure or  business — familiarity  with  the  native 
languages  is  indispensable. 

A  Social  Recreation 

Studying  foreign  languages  by  the  Rosen- 
thal Language  Phone  Method,  can  be  made  a 
social  recreation.  Many  families  and  groups 
of  friends  make  a  game  of  it.  It  is  not  a 
selfish  and  isolated  pastime — but  one  that  can 
be  shared  and  enjoyed  by  any  number.  It  is 
a  case  of  "the  more,  the  merrier" — and  the 
quicker,  too,  for  there  is  the  spur  of  emula- 
tion. 

Literary  Masterpieces 

Read  the  masterpieces  of  French,  Spanish, 
and  Italian  literature  in  the  language  in  which 
they  were  conceived  and  written.  The  full 
flavor  of  foreign  letters  cannot  be  translated. 
Enjoy  French  novels  before  their  characteris- 
tic sparkle — their  native  essence — has  evapo- 
rated in  translation.    The  original  Spanish  of 


"Mare  Nostrum"  and  "The  Four  Horsemen  of 
the  Apocalypse"  is  far  more  vivid  than  the 
English  version.  Then  consider  the  greater 
enjoyment  assured  by  an  understanding  of  the 
language  in  which  an  opera  is  sung — be  it 
Spanish,  French  or  Italian. 

When  You  Visit  Battle-Fields 

The  visitor  to  Flanders  Fields,  the  Marne. 
the  Somme,  and  a  hundred  other  consecrated 
spots  in  Belgium,  France,  and  Italy,  might  as 
well  be  a  deaf-mute,  unable  to  read,  if  he 
cannot  understand  and  speak  the  language  of 
the  land. 

A  few  weeks'  practice  with  the  Language 
Phone  Method  removes  this  handicap  to  com- 
plete enjoyment  of  foreign  travel — loosens  the 
tongue  and  opens  the  ears. 

Exactly  the  same  conditions  prevail  in  the 
"Little  Italys"  and  the  "Quartiers-Latin"  of 
our  own  country.  The  total  population  of 
our  "Little  Italys"  numbers  2,151,422— six  per 
cent  of  the  population  of  Italy  itself.  A 
million  and  a  half  of  our  population  speak 
French.  So  do  hundreds  of  thousands  in 
Canada. 

Used  in  Famous  Universities 

The  Rosenthal  Method  has  been  praised, 
endorsed  and  used  by  teachers  of  languages 
in  such  famous  Universities  as  Columbia, 
Yale,  Harvard,  Princeton,  Cornell,  Johns 
Hopkins,  New  York,  Boston,  Virginia,  Penn- 
sylvania,  Michigan,   Brown,   Stevens   Institute 


of  Technology,  College  of  St.  Francis  Xavier, 
St.  Joseph's  Seminary. 


A  64  PAGE  BOOK 

THAT  TELLS  YOU 


FREE: 


How  to  Increase  Your  Income  through  a 
knowledge  of  a  foreign  language,  whether  you 
are  an  employer  or  an  employee,  young  or 
old,  a  professional  man  or  woman,  a  practi- 
tioner of  any  of  the  arts  or  sciences — who- 
ever, whatever,  and  wherever  you  are.  How 
to  Acquire  Conversational  Fluency  in  a 
Foreign  Tongue  Quickly — and  devote  only  ten 
minutes,  three  times  a  day,  to  study.  How 
familiarity  with  even  one  foreign  language 
Increases  Your  Prestige — in  the  drawing- 
room,  the  club,  the  office;  Widens 
Your  Circle  of  Acquaintances — 
social  and  commercial;  Multi- 
plies the  Pleasures  of  Travel  and 
Reading;  Broadens  Your  Intel- 
lectual Horizon. 


FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY. 
Hess  Building.  New  York,  N.  Y. 
Please  send  me  by  maU   (without  obligation  of  any 
kind)    the  free  book   about  Langua.-e  Study,   together 
with  details  of  your  offer  of  a  free  trial.  In  my  home, 
of  The  Language  Phone  Method  for  Spanish,  French  or 

Name   


City State. 
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Whatman  for    Students 

The  student  must  go  slowly ;  make  many  cor- 
rections. 

Start  him  on  WHATMAN,  which  every  ex- 
perienced artist  knows  will  hold  a  uniformly 
fine  surface  under  repeated  erasures  better  than 
any  other  drawing-paper. 

Then  he  will  appreciate  and  grow  enthusiastic 
over  his  progress. 


Genuine    Hand-Made    DRAWING    PAPERS 

Send   for   handy   sample    book   of   sizes,   surfaces   and 

weights — free  to  artists,  architects  and  engineers 

H.  REEVE    ANGEL    &    CO.,  incorporated 
7-11  SPRUCE  STREET  NEW  YORK  CITY 


EXPRESS  YOUR  INDIVIDUALITY 
IN  A  BOOK  PLATE 


Your 
Ideas  Executed 


Designs 
Submitted 


My  Impressions  of  Europe 


{Continued  from  page  56) 


was  because  I  loved  humanity.  I 
hope  that  it  is  true,  and  all 
lgh  my  writings  my  love  of 
man  has  found  its  utterance  and 
touched  human  hearts  across  all 
barriers.      If    it    be   true,    then   let 


of  July,  so  this  is  likely   to  be  my 
last  letter. 

i  ou  can  have  no  idea  what  an 
outburst  of  love  lias  followed  me 
and  enveloped  me  everywhere  I 
have     been     in     Scandinavia     and 


that    truest    note    in    my    writings       Germany.    All  the  same,  my  h 


MARIE  ROTTING,  612  West  115th  St.,  New  York 


guide  my  own  life  henceforth ! 

The  other  day,  when  I  was 
resting  alone  in  my  room  in  the 
hotel  at  Hamburg,  timidly  there 
entered  two  shy  and  sweet  Ger- 
man girls,  with   a  bunch  of  roses      not  mind  if  the  harvest  of  my  life 


>ng- 

ing  is  to  go  back  to  my  own 
people — to  the  atmosphere  of  con- 
tinual revilement.  I  have  lived 
my  life  there,  done  my  work  there, 
given  my  love  there,  and   I   must 


as  an  offering  for  me.  One  of 
them,  who  spoke  broken  English, 
said  to  me,  "I  love  India."  I 
asked  her,  "Why  do  you  love  In- 
dia?" She  answered,  "Because 
you  love  God.".    , ' 

The    praise    was   too   great    for 


has  not  had  its  full  payment 
there.  The  ripening  of  the  har- 
vest itself  brings  its  ample  reward 
for  me.  And  therefore  the  call 
comes  to  me  from  the  field  where 
the  sunlight  is  waiting  for  me, 
where   the  seasons,   each   in   turn, 


to  accept  with   any  degree  of      are  making  their   enquiries   about 


complaisance.  But  I  hope 
meaning  was  in  the  expectation 
from  me  which  it  carried,  and 
therefore  was  a  blessing.  Or  pos- 
sibly she  meant  that  my  country 
loved  God,  and  therefore  she 
oved  India.  That  also  was  an 
expectation  whose  meaning  we 
should  try  to  appreciate  and  un- 
derstand. 

The  nations  love  their  own 
countries,  and  that  national  love 
has  only  given  rise  to  hatred  and 
suspicion  of  one  another.  The 
world  is  waiting  for  a  country  that 
loves  God  and  not  herself,  only 
that  country  will  have  the  claim 
to  be  loved  by  men  of  all  coun- 
tries. 

When  we  cry  "Bande  Ma- 
tarem"  from  the  housetops,  we 
shout  to  our  neighbors  "You  are 
not  our  brothers."  But  that  is  not 
the  truth.  Therefore,  because  it 
is  untrue,  it  pollutes  the  air  and 
darkens  the  sky.  Whatever  may 
be  its  use  for  the  present,  it  is 
like  the  house  set  on  fire,  which 
the  Chinaman  lighted  simply  for 
roasting  the  pig!  Love  of  self, 
whether  national  or  individual, 
can  have  no  other  destination  but 
suicide.  Love  of  God  is  our  only 
fulfilment ;  it  has  in  it  the  ultimate 
solution  of  all  problems  and  diffi- 
culties. 

On  the  day  after  tomorrow  we 
shall  be  leaving  Sweden  for  Ber- 
lin. The  Czechoslovakian  Gov- 
ernment has  promised  us  an  air 
trip  from  Berlin  to  Prague  and 
from  Prague  to  Munich.  From 
Munich  we  are  expected  to  visit 
Darmstadt,  where  a  gathering  of 
some  notable  persons  of  Germany 
will  be  held  to  meet  us.  It  will 
be  over  by  the  fifteenth  of  June; 
then  through  France  and  Spain 
we  shall  be  able  to  take  our  ship 
at  the  beginning  of  July,  if  not 
earlier. 


Berlin,  May  28,   1921 

T  AM  leaving  Germany  tonight 
for  Vienna.  From  there  I  go 
to  Czechoslovakia,  then  to  Paris, 
then,  to  the  Mediterranean  Sea! 
Our   steamer    sails    on    the   second 


my  home-coming.  They  know  me, 
who  all  my  life  have  sowed  there 
the  seeds  of  my  dreams.  But  the 
shadows  of  evening  are  deepening 
on  my  path,  and  I  am  tired.  I 
do  not  want  praise  or  blame  from 
my  countrymen.  I  want  to  take 
my  rest  under  the  stars. 

Berlin,  June  4,    1921. 

T'ODAY  my  visit  to  Berlin  has 
come  to  an  end.  Tonight  we 
are  starting  for  Munich.  It  has 
been  a  wonderful  experience  in 
this  country  for  me!  Such  fame 
I  cannot  take  at  all  seriously.  It 
is  too  readily  given,  and  too  im- 
mediately. It  has  not  had  the 
perspective  of  time.  And  this  is 
why  I  feel  frightened  at  it  and 
tired — even  sad.  I  am  like  a 
house-lamp,  whose  place  is  in  a 
corner,  and  whose  association  is 
that  of  intimacy  of  love.  But 
when  my  life  is  made  to  take  part 
in  a  fireworks  display,  I  apologize 
to  the  stars  and  feel  humble. 

I  saw  The  Post  Office  acted  in 
a  Berlin  Theatre.  The  girl  who 
took  the  part  of  Amal  was  de- 
lightful in  her  acting,  and  alto- 
gether the  whole  thing  was  a  suc- 
cess. But  it  was  a  different  in- 
terpretation from  that  of  ours  in 
our  own  acting  in  Vichitra.  I 
had  been  trying  to  define  the  dif- 
ference in  my  mind,  when  Dr. 
Otto  of  Marburg  University,  who 
was  among  the  audience,  hit  upon 
it.  He  said  that  the  German  in- 
terpretation was  suggestive  of  a 
fairy  story,  full  of  elusive  beauty, 
whereas  the  inner  significance  of 
this  play  is  spiritual. 

I  remember  the  time  when  I 
wrote  it,  my  own  feeling  which 
inspired  me  to  write  it.  Amal 
represents  the  man  whose  soul  has 
received  the  call  of  the  open  road 
— he  seeks  freedom  from  the  com- 
fortable enclosure  of  habits  sanc- 
tioned by  the  prudent,  and  from 
walls  of  rigid  opinion  built  for 
him  by  the  respectable.  But  Mad- 
hab,  the  worldly-wise,  considers 
his  restlessness  to  be  the  sign  of 
a  fatal  malady ;  and  his  adviser, 
(  Continued  on  page  60) 
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COLORS  as  bright  and  cheerful  as  the  flowers  of  spring,  as  rich  and 
gorgeous  as  autumn  leaves  that  retain  their  attractiveness   in  the 
sunshine.    Designs — the  acme  of  beauty  and  refinement.    Fabrics — 
the  utmost  in  silky  lovliness.     For  lamp  shades  as  well  as  for  your  draper- 
■^igs,  furniture,  walls.     And  yet  KAPOCK'S  durability,  sunfast  and  tubfast 
colors  and  double  width  for  splitting  make  it  a  fabric  economical. 


Send    six    cents    in    stamps    for 
KAPOCK  SKETCH  BOOK.  etc. 


Decorative    F'atortCvS' 

"LONG     LIFE     COLORS" 


^—Genuine  KAPOCK  Has  Name  on  Selvage 

A.  1   iEO.  ABBOTT  <&.  CO.    dept.  v.     Philadelphia,  Pa. 
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P.  JACKSON  HIGGS 

g^d  Qollectov  c3^ 

OF  DESIRABLE  ART  OBJECTS 


z^ft  our  •S'alleries  may  be  occasionally 
Sound  internationally  knovOn  PAINTINGS 
CHINESE  and  PERSIAYl  CERAMICS  and  other 
art  OBJECTS^for  the  serious  Qollector 

<5£ut  at  all  times  one  may  select fromi 
our  Collection.  FURNITURE  and  examples 
AS  NOTED  ABOVE  of  less  importance  but 
of  great  interest for  the furnishing  and> 
dbeautifying  of  the  home  ^  -jp  ,s-  ,jp  ^r 
genuine  examples   ONLY  are  dealt  inS> 


OLD    MASTERS  'TAPESTRIES 'CHINESE    PORCELAINS    C.  POTT  E 
BRONZES   •   GOTHIC    SCULPTURE    <2.    VARIOUS    OBJECTS    OF   A 

./f  list  of  recent  JVotable  ^icouuiition^i  ,tcnf  upon  recfi 


Furniture,  and  Panelled  Rooms 

COMPLETE     PERIOD    INTERIORS    EXCCUTLD^ 


Eleven  &ast  Fifty-Fourth  Street 

N  EW     YORK     CITY 


SPECIAL   EXHIBITION   DURING   FEBRUARY 


XIII  TO  XVII  CENTURIES 


Anrtrnt 

^tatttrn 

(MaHB 

from 

IftBtnrtral 

ani  ©%r  ©to 

Ijotiars  in 

England 


Windows  and  Panels  suitable  for 
Houses — Churches — Museums 

Roy  Grosvenor  Thomas 

6  West  56th  Street 
New  York 

Telephone:   Circle  2111 
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the  physician,  the  custodian  of 
conventional  platitudes — with  his 
quotations  from  prescribed  text- 
books full  of  wise  maxims — grave- 
ly nods  his  head  and  says  that 
freedom  is  unsafe,  and  every  care 
should  be  taken  to  keep  the  sick 
man  within  walls.  And  so  the 
precaution  is  taken. 

But  there  is  the  post  office  in 
front  of  his  window,  and  Amal 
waits  for  the  royal  letter  to  come 
to  him  directly  from  the  King, 
bringing  to  him  the  message  of 
emancipation.  At  last  the  closed 
gate  is  opened  by  the  king's  own 
physician ;  and  what  is  "death"  to 
the  world  of  hoarded  wealth  and 
of  certified  creeds,  brings  him 
awakening  in  the  world  of  spirit- 
ual freedom. 

The  only  thing  that  accom- 
panies him  in  his  awakening  is  the 
flower  of  love  given  to  him  by 
Sudha. 

I  know  the  value  of  this  flower 
of  love,  and  therefore  my  petition 
to  the  Queen  was: 

"Let  me  be  the  gardener  of  thy 
flower  garden"  —  the  gardener, 
whose  only  reward  is  daily  to  of- 
fer his  garlands  to  the  Queen. 

Do  you  think  that  The  Post 
Office  has  some  meaning  at  this 
time  for  my  country  in  this  re- 
spect that  her  freedom  must  come 
direct  from  the  King's  Messenger, 
and  not  from  the  British  Parlia- 
ment; and  that  when  her  soul 
awakes,  nothing  will  be  able  to 
keep  her  within  walls?  Has  she 
received  her  letter  yet  from  the 
King? 

Ask  Dinu  what  is  the  original 
of  the  following  translation : 

My  heart  today  is  tremulous  with 

the  heart-throbs  of  the  world. 
Who    is    the    restless    youth    that 

comes,    his   mantle   fluttering 

in  the  breeze, 
The  woodland  resounds  with  the 

murmur  of  joy  at  the  dance 

lyric  of  the  light, 
The  anklet    bells    of    the    dancer 

quiver  in   the  sky  in   an  un- 
heard tinkle. 
To     whose     cadence     the     forest 

leaves  clap  their  hands. 
The  hope  for  the  touch  of  a  near- 

ing  footstep  spreads  a  whisper 

in  the  grass, 
And  the  wind  breaks  its   fetters, 

distraught  with   the  perfume 

of  the  Unknown. 

To-day  is  the  fifth  of  June. 
Our  steamer  sails  on  the  third  of 
July! 

Darmstadt,  June  10,  1921 
J  N  Darmstadt  they  have  a  gath- 
ering of  people  from  all  parts  of 
Germany  to  meet  me.  We  have 
our  meetings  in  the  Grand  Duke 
of  Hesse's  garden,  where  the 
members  of  my  audience  bring  be- 
fore me  their  questions.  I  give 
them  monologues  in  answer,   and 


Count  Keyscrling  translates  them  I 
into  German  for  those  who  can-  I 
not  follow  my  English. 

Yesterday  1  reached  this  place, 
and  in  the  afternoon  we  had  our 
first  meeting. 

The  first  question  put  to  me  by 
a  Canadian  German  was,  "What 
is  the  future  of  this  scientific 
civilization?" 

After  1  had  answered  him,  he 
again  asked  me,  "How  is  the 
problem  of  over-population  to  be 
solved?" 

After  my  answer,  I  was  asked 
to  give  them  some  idea  about  the 
true  character  of  Buddhism. 

These  three  subjects  took  up 
fully  two  hours.  It  is  delightful 
to  feel  the  earnestness  of  these 
people.  It  is  the  habit  of  mind  of 
this  nation  to  think  out  the  deeper 
problems  of  life;  they  deal  seri- 
ously with  ideas.  In  India,  in  our 
modern  schools,  we  merely  re- 
ceive our  ideas  from  textbooks, 
for  the  purpose  of  passing  exam- 
inations. Besides  that,  our  modern 
schoolmasters  are  Englishmen ; 
and  they,  of  all  the  western  na- 
tions, are  the  least  susceptible  to 
ideas.  They  are  good,  honest,  and 
reliable,  but  they  have  a  vigorous 
excess  of  animal  spirits,  which 
seek  for  exercise  in  racing,  fox- 
hunting,  boxing-matches,  and 
other  sports  and  they  offer  stub- 
born resistance  to  all  contagion  of 
ideas. 

Therefore  our  English  educa-"' 
tionalists  do  not  inspire  our 
minds.  We  do  not  realize  that 
ideas  are  necessary  to  enable  us  to 
live  a  true  life.  We  do  not  have 
a  genuine  enthusiasm,  but  rather 
are  losing  our  gift  of  aspiration, 
which  is  the  gift  of  the  soul.  Our 
principal  object  and  occupation 
are  going  to  the  dissipations  of 
politics,  whose  goal  is  success, 
whose  path  is  the  zigzag  of  com- 
promise— politics,  which  in  every 
country  have  lowered  the  standard 
of  morality,  have  given  rise  to  a 
perpetual  contest  of  lies  and  de- 
ceptions, cruelties  and  hpyocrisies, 
and  have  increased  inordinately  a 
national  predisposition  to  vulgar 
vaingloriousness. 

Germany  today  has  received  a 
violent  check  to  her  political  am- 
bitions, which  has  produced  an  al- 
most universal  longing  in  her 
people  to  seek  spiritual  resources 
in  place  of  external  success.  Ger- 
many appears  now  to  have  set  out 
on  a  voyage  of  spiritual  adventure. 
And  in  spite  of  her  dire  pov- 
erty, she  is  not  thinking  merely  of 
the  spinning  wheel  or  of  some 
new  move  in  the  political  game 
of  gambling,  but  rather  of  the 
achievement  of  that  inner  free- 
dom, which  gives  us  power  to  soar 
above  the  vicissitudes  of  circum- 
stance. 

The  other  day,  I  met  the  Brit- 
ish Ambassador  in  Berlin.    While- 
{Continued  on  page  62) 
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The    House    of    Old    Fabrics 

Carvalho  Bros. 

520  Madison  Avenue 

NEW  YORK 

Announce  the  arrival  of  a  new  shipment  of 

rare  brocades,  chintzes,   Spanish   furniture, 

tassels,  and  galoons. 


business  Floors  for  rent  to  professionals,  artists  or  the 

decorating  trades.     North  light  studio  and 

all  modern  conveniences. 


I A  Museum  Exhibit  as  a  Spur  to 
Industrial  Art  * 


(Continued  from  page   10) 


material   in   the  present  exhibition 
clearly  attests." 

The  Museum  goes  so  far  as  to 
attach  to  all  entries  labels  indicat- 
ing names  of  designers,  makers, 
firms  and  factories,  plus  a  plain 
statement  of  sources  found  useful 
in  designing  or  executing  the 
pieces.  The  intention  in  this  case 
is  not  to  quote  chapter  and  verse 
for  each  motive  and  color,  not  to 
favor  copying,  for  these  mean 
stultification  of  design.  As  a  mat- 
ter of  fact,  a  study  of  the  labels 
themselves  demonstrates  the  op- 
posite, because  it  makes  clear 
the  inspirational  flights  of  the  de- 
signer's mind  in  developing  his 
new  material.  Rarely  has  he  sim- 
ply poured  new  wine  into  old 
bottles.  He  has,  rather,,- modeled 
a  new  bottle  whose  design  has 
profited  by  old  formulas  without 
babbling  them  in  repetition,  and 
into  this  has  poured  the  new  wine 
of  latter-day  business,  quantity 
production,  insistent  demand  and 
quick  supply,  with  through  them 
and  in  spite  of  them,  an  improve- 
ment of  design. 


In  other  words  the  Museum 
material  has  not  functioned  in 
these  pieces  and  patterns  shown  at 
the  Metropolitan  as  the  knife  with 
which  the  oyster  of  design  is  to  be 
opened.  It  has,  rather,  served  as 
a  source-book  of  information  from 
which  one  may  quote,  to  be  sure, 
but  whose  contents  cannot  be  re- 
stated without  adding  matter  of 
one's  own  improvisation  or  inven- 
tion. 

Or  to  change  the  figure:  not  so 
long  ago,  gasoline  was  waste ;  the 
modern  internal  combustion  engine 
made  it  a  breeder  of  plethoric  for- 
tunes and  a  comfort  to  the  Four 
Million.  So  by  comparison,  not 
so  long  ago  Museum  collections, 
as  material  of  practical  utility, 
were  as  lifeless  as  Tutankhamen's 
mummied  cow ;  today  they  work. 
For  the  idea  of  the  Museum  as  a 
laboratory  of  design  is  abroad  in 
the  art  industries,  bringing  the 
benefits  of  better  design  in  home 
furnishings  and  other  types  of  in- 
dustrial art  even  to  the  store  at 
the  cross  roads  in  the  towns  Mr. 
Sinclair  Lewis  writes  about. 


My  Impressions  of  Europe 
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alluding  to  the  enormous  appre- 
ciation of  my  works  in  Germany, 
he  expressed  his  gratification  at 
the  possibility  of  my  supplying 
some  philosophy,  which  might 
bring  consolation  to  these  people. 
He  was  glad,  I  am  sure,  from  his 
British  point  of  view.  He  seemed 
to  me  to  imagine  that  philosophy 
was  a  soothing  draught,  which 
might  lull  the  restless  activity  of 
the  German  nation  into  sleep,  af- 
fording the  victors  better  security 
in     the     enjoyment     of     the     ma- 


terial benefits  of  their  success. 
He  would  gladly  concede  the  pos- 
session of  soul  and  God  to  these 
people,  only  keeping  for  the  share 
of  his  own  nation  the  possession 
of  their  worldly  goods.  He 
seemed  to  smile,  as  it  were,  in  his 
sleeve,  and  to  imagine  that  his 
own  British  people  would  be  the 
gainers  in  the  bargain.  Well ! 
Let  them  laugh  and  grow  fat! 
Only  let  us  have  the  good  sense 
not  to  envy  them  their  purely  ma- 
terial gains. 


cwurcr.s  -  Aug  it 
A    Corner  in   Chartres — Drawn   by  Samuel  Chamberlain 
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HITE  ENAMEL  on  Arkansas  Soft  Pine  is  invari- 

ably  successful  Unlike  "Georgia  Pine,"  so-called, 

it  contains  no  pitch  nor  resinous  oils.  The  has- 

ard  of  discoloration  is,  therefore,  dispensed  with. 
In  physical  makeup,  Arkansas  Soft  Pine  is  of  fine  fibre, 
close  grain  and  uniform  texture. The  priming  coat  of  white 
lead  or  sine  is  evenly  absorbed,  and  becomes  an  integral 
part  of  the  wood  itself.  Thus  the  enamel  coats  are  built  up  upon  the  actual  wood  and  not  upon  a  super- 
ficial base  of  shellac  or  other  varnish  primers.  Moreover  the  hazard  of  raised  grain  is  also  dispensed  with. 

Arkansas  Soft  Pine 

SATIN-LIKE  INTERIOR  TRIM 

costs  slightly  more  than  other  pine  finish.  On  the  other  hand  its  cost  is  notably  less  than  that  of  rarer 
woods.  Thus  in  the  thousands  of  fine  homes  in  which  it  is  now  serving,  this  Satin-like  Interior  Trim  is 
giving  the  greatest  value  in  good  woodwork  at  the  lowest  cost  commensurate  with  permanent  satisfaction. 

FASCINATING  HOME  DESIGNS,  INCLUDING  THE  HOW  AND 
WHY  OF  ARKANSAS  SOFT  PINE,  FINISHING  INSTRUC- 
TIONS, NATURAL  AND  FINISHED  SAMPLES  ON  REQUEST 


Arkansas  Soft  Pine  is  trade  marked  and 
sold   by    dealers   East  of  the   Roc\ies 

ARKANSAS  SOFT  PINE  BUREAU 

238  Boyle  Building  Little  Rock,  Arkansas 
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ThcJahous  Paris  Flow  ex  Marts 
at  me  Madelox ~tm  Sj*mM<? — -. 


comes  straight  from 
the  famous  flower  markets  of  the 
"Madelon"  to  "The  New  York 
Entrance  to  Paris"— it  brings  by 
every  steamer  the  season's  smartest 
shaded — the  newest  silhouettes —  many  ex- 
quisite fabrics  and  that  Inimitable  touch 
of  French  fingers  on 

Tailleurs  —Wraps  —  Gowns- 
Sports  Costumes  — Hats  — Furs 

The  Former  Lucile  Staff  announce  their 

readiness    to    execute    orders    for   their 

exclusive  Early  Spring  Models. 

56th  Street  V.  o-^F|  FTH  AVENU  E  ^  ^57</i  Street 
PHILADELPHIA— CINCINNATI— WASHINGTON 
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Intimate  Facts  About  Gainsborough 

A  Glimpse  Into  the  Life  of  the  Man  Who  Painted  "Mrs.  Sheriden," 

Reproduced  on  Our  Cover  This  Month  * 


IN  his  delightful  manner,  not 
always  with  a  strict  adherence 
to  facts,  but  unfailingly  interest- 
ing, Elbert  Hubbard  told  the  fol- 
lowing story  of  how  Thomas 
Gainsborough  first  met  his  wife. 
The  story  is  part  of  Frau  Elber- 
tus'  short  biography  of  the  great 
English  painter: 

Thomas  Gainsborough,  aged 
nineteen,  was  one  day  intently 
sketching  in  a  wood  near  Sudbury, 
when  the  branches  suddenly  parted 
and  out  into  a  little  open  space 
stepped  Margaret  Burr.  This 
young  woman  had  taken  up  her 
abode  in  Sudbury  during  the  time 
the  young  man. was  in  London, 
and  he  had  never  met  her,  al- 
though he  had  probably  heard  her 
praises  sounded.  Everybody 
around  there  had  heard  of  her. 
She  was  the  handsomest  woman 
in  all  Suffolk — and  knew  it.  She 
lived  with  her  "uncle,"  and  the 
gossips,  who  looked  after  these 
little  things,  divided  as  to  whether 
she  was  the  daughter  of  one  of 
the  exiled  Stuarts,  or  the  natural 
child  of  the  Duke  of  Bedford. 
Anyway,  she  was  a  true  princess 
in  face,  form  and  bearing,  and  had 
an  income  of  her  own  of  two  hun- 
dred pounds  a  year.  Her  pride 
was  a  thing  so  potent  that  the 
rustic  swains  were  chilled  at  the 
sight  of  her,  and  the  numerous 
suitors  sighed  and  shot  their  love- 
sick glances  from  a  safe  distance. 
Let  that  pass:  the  branches 
parted  and  Margaret  stepped  out 
into  the  open.  She  thought  she 
was  alone,  when  all  at  once  her 
eyes  looked  full  into  the  eyes  of 
the  young  artist — not  a  hundred 
feet  away.  She  was  startled ;  she 
blushed,  stammered  and  tried  to 
apologize  for  the  intrusion.  Her 
splendid  self-possession  had  failed 
her  for  once — she  was  going  to 
flee  by  the  way  she  had  come. 

"Hold  that  position,  please, — 
stand  just  as  you  are!"  called  the 
artist  in  a  tone  of  authority. 

Even  the  proudest  of  women 
are  willing  to  accept  orders  when 
the  time  is  ripe;  and  I  am  fully 
convinced  that  to  be  domineered 
over  by  the  right  man  is  a  thing  all 
good  women  warmly  desire. 

Margaret  Burr,  the  proud 
beauty,  stood  stock  still,  and 
Thomas  Gainsborough  admitted 
her  into  his  landscape  and  his 
heart. 

This  is  not  a  love-story  or  we 
might  begin  here  and  extend  our 
sketch  into  a  volume.  Suffice  it 
to  say  that  within  a  few  short 
months  after  their  first  meeting, 
the  young  woman,  being  of  royal 
blood,  exercised  her  divine  right 
and  "proposed."  She  proposed 
just  as  Queen  Victoria  did  later. 
And  then  they  were  married — 
both  under  twenty — and  lived 
happy  ever  after. 


It  is  a  great  mistake  to  assume 
that  pride  and  a  high  degree  of 
common  sense  cannot  go  together. 
Margaret  knew  how  to  manage. 
After  a  short  stay  in  Sudbury  the 
couple  rented  a  cottage  at  Ips- 
wich for  six  pounds  a  year — a 
dove-cote  with  three  rooms.  The 
proud  beauty  would  not  let  the 
place  be  profaned  by  a  servant — 
she  did  all  the  work  herself,  and  if 
she  wanted  help,  she  called  on  her 
husband.  Base  is  the  man  who 
will  not  fetch  and  carry  for  the 
woman  he  loves. 

They  were  accounted  the  most 
distinguished  and  handsomest 
couple  in  all  Sudbury,  and  when 
they  attended  church  there  was  so 
much  craning  of  necks,  and  so 
many  muffled  exclamations  of 
admiration  that  the  clergyman 
made  it  a  point  not  to  begin  the 
service  until  they  were  safely 
seated. 

They  were  very  happy — they 
loved  each  other  and  so  loved  life 
and  everything  and  everybody,  and 
God's  great  green  Out-o'-Doors 
was  their  playhouse.  Margaret's 
income  was  quite  sufficient  for 
their  needs,  and  mad  ambition 
passed  them  by.  Gainsborough 
drew  pictures  and  painted  and 
sketched,  and  then  gave  his  pic- 
tures away. 

Music  was  his  passion  and 
whenever  at  concerts,  held  'round  , 
about  there,  the  player  did  excep- 
tionally well,  Gainsborough  would 
proffer  a  picture  in  exchange  for 
the  instrument  used.  In  this  way 
the  odd  corners  of  their  house  got 
filled  with  violins,  lutes,  hautboys, 
kettle-drums  and  curious  stringed 
things  that  have  died  the  death 
and  are  now  extinct.  At  this  time 
if  anyone  had  asked  Gainsborough 
his  profession,  he  would  have  said, 
I  am  a  musician. 

Fifteen  years  had  slipped  into 
the  eternity  that  lies  behind — 
"years  not  lost,  for  we  can  turn 
the  hour-glass  and  live  them  all 
over  in  sweet  memory,"  once  said 
Gainsborough  to  his  wife.  The 
constant  sketching  had  developed 
much  skill  in  the  artist's  hand. 
Thicknesse  (a  close  friend  of  the 
artist)  had  come  puffing  alongside, 
and  insisted  out  of  pure  friendli- 
ness to  take  the  artist  and  wife  in 
tow.  They  laughed  at  him  be- 
hind his  back,  and  carried  on  con- 
versation over  his  head,  and 
dropped  jokes  at  his  feet  by  looks 
and  pantomime  and  communicated 
in  cipher — for  true  lovers  always 
evolve  a  code. 

Gainsboough  lived — he  reveled 
in  life,  and  filled  his  days  to  their 
brim,  always  grateful  to  the  Un- 
known that  had  guided  his  hand. 
He  did  a  deathless  work,  for  it  is 
a  work  upon  which  other  men 
have  built.  He  prepared  the  way 
for  those  who  were  to  come  after. 
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Danersk  Early  American 
living-room  group  — 
Tavern  Table,  Butterfly 
Table,  Farthingale  Chair 
and  Desk  in  the  mellow 
tones  of  old  maple. 


Danersk  Furniture 


The  perfect  medium  for  achieving  individuality 
at  a  modest  cost 


'  I  AHE  search  for  antiques  by  those  who 
-*■  have  not  an  expert's  knowledge  and 
selective  skill  is  often  a  tedious,  costly 
and  unsatisfactory  process,  due  to  the 
rarity  of  genuine  pieces  and  the  frequency 
with  which  the  spurious  defy  detection. 


El 

^0^^^ 

ymr:               It*; 

Danersk     Plymouth     Chair     and    small    table     or 
maple  with  design  taken  from  an  old  dower  chest. 


As  manufacturers  the  time  we  have 
spent  in  the  study  and  accumulation  of 
rare  originals  is  reflected  in  the  choice 
pieces  we  have  made  for  the  American 
homes  of  today.  While  we  have  spared 
no  expense  in  the  acquisition  of  these  an- 
tique models  the  groups  we  have  devel- 
oped from  them  are  remarkably  low  in 
price,  considering  the  care  in  workman- 
ship, correctness  of  design  and  beauty  of 
finish. 

It  is  our  pride  that  we  do  not  slavishly 
copy  old  pieces,  but  we  place  at  your  dis- 
posal things  made  with  all  the  naive 
charm  of  the  early  furniture  of  our 
American  ancestry  and  constructed  to 
withstand  the  uses  of  today. 

Call  without  obligation  to  purchase  at 
one  of  our  showrooms.  There  is  no 
other  place  in  which  you  can  see  the  com- 
plete line  of  Danersk  Furniture.  Decora- 
tors and  their  clients  are  always  wel- 
come. 
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THE  PRACTICE 


A  special  feature  i*  an  illustrated  chronological  key  of  19 
pages  with  113  illustrations  for  the  identification  of  period 
furniture  at  a  glance. 

250  ILLUSTRATIONS,  371    PAGES  OCTAVO 

This  is  a  practical  book  for  the  expert  as  well  as  the  novice.  It  treats 
of  furniture  of  the  English,  American  Colonial  and  Post  Colonial  and 
principal  French  periods.  The  different  articles  of  furniture  found  in 
common  use,  during  each  period  are  fully  described  and  illustrated. 
Dates,  reign,  wood  employed  are  given.  With  extra  chapters  on  ar- 
rangement and    furnishing   and   special   advice   to    buyers. 

J.  B.  LIPPINCOTT  CO.,  East  Washington  Square,  Philadelphia 

Please   send   me   illustrated   pamphlets   of    this   and    the  other    PRACTICAL 
BOOKS 


Sweet  Odors  Out  of  the  Past 


{Continued  fn 

The  vanity  cases  of  that  da\  ! 
How  differing  from  modern  de- 
signs in  the  materials  from  which 
they  are  shaped  and  in  the  articles 
that  the  customs  of  the  17th  cen- 
tury required.  Here  is  a  box 
formed  from  solid  agate  with  pom- 
ponne  decorations.  Another  is  of 
leather  treated  with  rare  Vernis 
Martin.  Many  others  give  forth 
the  brilliant,  lustrous  green  of 
Galuchat  work,  that  treatment  of 
the  skin  of  a  fish  that  was  per- 
fected by  M.  Galuchat;  an  art 
that  died  with  the  man.  The 
nearest  approach  to  his  accomplish- 
ment in  modern  days  is  the  use  of 
shark  skin  by  the  Japanese,  but  it 
is  not  comparable  to  the  effects 
produced  by  the  French  artist. 
The  only  design  in  Galuchat  work 
is  the  natural  scale  of  the  fish 
which  is  retained  in  all  its  allur- 
ing symmetry.  Still  others  are 
shaped  from  mother  of  pearl, 
delicately  encrusted  with  silver- 
gilt.  Over  here  is  a  case  of  al- 
most transparent  tortoise-shell 
with  a  captivating  inlay  design  in 
gold.  The  collection  includes  also 
several  perfume  cases  in  the  shape 
of  books,  all  fancifully  titled  and 
one  bearing  a  charade  inscription. 
The  contents  of  these  cases  tell 
us  the  story  of  toilet  customs  so 
different  from  ours  as  to  be  droll 
in  some  instances.  One  item  al- 
ways is  found.  It  is  the  small 
blending  funnel.  Every  case  con- 
tains at  least  two  bottles.  These 
held  the  essential  oils  of  different 
flowers.  With  the  help  of  the  fun- 
nel, perfume  bouquets  were  mixed 
to  accord  with  the  taste  or  humor 
of  each  individual.  In  other 
words,  they  "mixed  their  own." 
The  old  perfume  houses  have  de- 
prived us  of  this  opportunity  for 
self-expression  in  odor.  It  is  cer- 
tain, though,  that  the  bouquets 
produced  by  established  perfumers 
surpass  by  far  anything  that  an  in- 
dividual novice  could  ever  hope  to 
evolve.  For  a  new  perfume  is  a 
thing  of  slow  development,  it  tak- 
ing years  to  "discover"  a  distinc- 
tively new  odor.  This  custom  was 
in  vogue  as  far  back  as  1610,  the 
earliest  date  associated  with  the 
Houbigant  collection.  For,  in  a 
Louis  XIII  turnk-shaped  leather 
box  of  simplest  lines,  decorated 
only  with  the  heads  of  nails,  are 
two  bottles  and  an  aperture  for 
the  funnel. 

But  what  are  these  instruments? 
That  gold  with  the  hole  in  one 
end  is  a  needle  that  was  used  to 
thread  ribbons  through  the  elabo- 
rate coiffures  of  the  courts  of 
Louis  XV  and  XVI.  The  rake- 
shaped  piece,  pronged  at  one  end, 
is  a  tongue-scraper.  Another  case 
has  such  a  scraper  of  different 
type,  its  material  being  so  flexible 
as  to  allow  it  to  be  bent  nearly  in 
double  and  then  used  to  cleanse 
the  tongue.     What  an  unheard-of 


/■„./, 


Not 


practice,  some  say 
Tongue-scrapers  are  used  in 
France  today,  and  one  would  be 
surprised  to  learn  that  there  are 
shops  in  New  York  where  they 
arc  available. 

In  those  days,  however,  it  was 
apparently  quite  the  thing  to  be 
possessed  of  a  pretty  pink  tongue. 
One  recalls  old  French  prints  pre- 
senting grown-ups  playfully  or 
wilfully  sticking  their  tongues  out 
at  each  other.  Hogarth's  draw- 
ings of  English  scenes  record  the 
same  merry  habit.  In  dwelling 
upon  the  reasons  for  the  appear- 
ance of  tongue-scrapers  in  so  many 
of  these  cases,  one  should  bear  in 
mind  that  there  was  no  Volstead 
in  those  days  and  wine  flowed  free- 
ly on  many  a  night,  producing 
probably,  in  the  frailty  of  human 
kind  much  the  same  reactions  the 
morning  after  as  in  our  own  ex- 
perience. 

Other  articles  contained  in  these 
cases  include  a  fragile  gold  rouge 
knife,  a  pair  of  tweezers,  a  mirror 
and  ivory  pencil  and  tablets  for 
memoranda.  Some  of  the  ivory 
slabs  still  show  traces  of  notations, 
legible  only  in  part.  Many  of  the 
bottles  in  these  cases  are  interest- 
ing in  themselves,  but  only  two 
will  be  cited.  One  case  has  two 
bottles  cut  from  solid  agate  and 
capped  with  pate  tendre  porcelain 
figures.  The  Louis  XIII  case 
referred  to  earlier,  contains  two  $ 
bottles  cut  very  crudely  from  rock 
crystal,  .without  care  for  balanced 
proportion ;  and  they  are  capped 
with  pure  tin  as  are  other  bottles 
of  the  early  1700's,  tin  having 
been  valued  so  highly  at  one  time. 
The  Chelsea  porcelain  pieces  in 
the  Houbigant  collection  challenge 
adequate  discription.  Dainty  col- 
ored figures  of  sutlers  and  Molda- 
vians, monks  and  monkeys,  rising 
in  a  crescendo  of  elaborateness  till 
one  reaches  a  marvelous  odorifer- 
ent  in  the  shape  of  a  bouquet  of 
beautiful  flowers.  Each  of  these 
is  a  bottle,  the  head  of  the  figure 
or  some  other  detail  serving  as  the 
stopper  swung  on  a  gold  chain. 
One  is  a  triple  bottle  in  the  shape 
of  a  hen  and  two  chickens,  the 
three  heads  forming  the  stoppers. 
One  of  the  Chelsea  pieces  that 
attracted  unusual  attention  is  in 
the  form  of  a  perfectly  shaped  leg 
on  the  knee  of  which  a  flea,  unmis- 
takable a  flea,  is  fired  into  the 
glaze.  A  gold  circlet  above  the 
knee  bears  the  inscription,  "Son 
sort  j'envie."  So  typical  of  the 
sentiment  of  Louis  XVI's  period; 
This  piece  has  a  well-wrought 
gold  grid  under  the  hinged  cover, 
and,  beneath  the  grid  is  a  sponge 
which  was  saturated  with  per- 
fume, the  whole  piece  being  used 
as  a  scent  bottle.  Another  scent 
box  is  lantern-shaped,  of  gold  with 
miniatures  painted  on  its  fou' 
sides. 
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Wedgwood,  Lansbourg,  Batter- 
sea  enamel,  valuable  examples  of 
Vernis  Martin,  marquetry,  Boule 
I  |rk  and  other  treatments  are 
found  in  the  group,  all  of  them  as 
interesting  as  the  articles  reviewed. 

The  collection  included  also  an 
old  ledger  of  the  house  of  Houbi- 
gant,  in  which  occur  repeatedly 
from  1777  on  into  the  19th  cen- 
tury names  of  nobility  that  are 
familiar  to  all  cultured  minds.  A 
naive  touch,  so  foreign  to  the 
business-like  mind  of  today  is  the 
inscription  on  the  flyleaf  of  the 
ledger.  The  first  Houbigant  per- 
fumer had  printed  there  a  prayer, 
in  French  of  course,  a  simple  peti- 
tion for  prosperity  "in  the  name 
of  the  Father,  the  Son  and  the 
Holy  Spirit."  A  glance  through 
this  book  is  like  peeping  into  the 
boudoirs  and  dressing-salons  of  the 
world-famous  characters.  Pur- 
chases made  by  chamberlains  for 
Napoleon  Bonaparte,  f  o  r  Jo- 
sephine, for  marquis  and  duchesse, 
giving  us  insight  into  the  intimate 
toilet  preferences  of  these  person- 
ages. Frequently  accounts  are 
found  that  have  not  been  checked. 


One  offender  is  particularly  no- 
ticeable, his  bill  apparently  never 
tuning  been  paid.  It  would  be  in- 
teresting to  probe  further  in  this 
instance  to  learn  whether  the 
guillotine  canceled  the  debt  or 
whether  it  was  only  neglect. 

Tragic  entries  in  this  book  are 
those  of  purchases  bj  Comtesse  de 
Matignon  who  was  employed  by 
Marie  Antoinette  to  provide  a 
suppK  ot  perfumes  and  powders 
for  the  ill-fated  flight  from  the 
Tuilleries  to  Yarennes.  that  jour- 
ney that  ended,  not  in  a  recon- 
structed court  of  splendor  as  had 
been  its  purpose,  but  on  the 
scaffold. 

One  can  well  understand  the 
pleasure  that  M.  Javal  derives 
from  treasure-trove  of  such  signifi- 
cance and  quality,  especially  re- 
lated as  it  is  so  intimately  with 
the  art  that  is  his  profession. 
Viewed  with  the  inner  eye  that 
guided  its  assembling,  this  collec- 
tion cannot  leave  doubt  in  one's 
m  i  n  d  as  to  its  raison  d'etre. 
MeaMired  by  the  same  formula, 
any  collection  becomes  more  in- 
telligible. 
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in  cars  which  have  a  greater  area 
of  glass  window. 

Rolls  Royce  (does  not  the 
Springfield  factory  make  it  in 
some  part  American?)  recom- 
'  I  mends  strongly  two  of  its  custom- 
made  models  in  town  cars — the 
town  brougham  with  a  rigid  top 
and  the  cabriolet  which,  like  the 
Brewster  landaulet,  is  collapsible. 
This  model  with  its  all-leather  top 
is  particularly  attractive  and  per- 
'mits  of  transformation  instantly 
into  an  open  car,  although  just 
now  the  taste  is  such  that  users 
rarely,  even  in  summer,  lower  the 
hood. 


A  foreign  car  of  consistent 
popularity  among  smart  people  in 
this  countrv  is  the  Renault  and  it 
is  certain  that  this  favor  is  in  part 
due  to  the  attractiveness  of  its 
closed  models  and  the  feeling  of 
dignity  which  attaches  to  all  Re- 
nault cars.  This  dignity  is  con- 
tributed to  largely  by  the  dis- 
tinctive lines  of  the  hood  or  bon- 
net, coming  down  to  the  chassis 
as  they  do  in  uncompromising 
fashion,  without  conceding  any- 
thing to  the  "snappiness"  which  is 
so  dear  to  the  heart  of  the  parvenu 
in  motordom. 


This  is  the  extremely  smart  new  Locomobile  town  car  coupe  seating  five 
passengers  in  the  rear  compartment.     The  compartment  for  the  owner  and 
his   guests   is   strictly   that— a   compartment,   a    box.— though    a    very    distin- 
guished-looking box 
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id  4  E.  Forty-Fourth  Str 
NEW   YORK 


1I7ETZEL  are  tailors 
*  "  for  men  desiring 
to  be  groomed  correctly 
in  every  detail.  Using 
the  best  ideas  of  the 
smartest  fashion  centers 
of  the  world,  it  has 
ever  been  their  privilege 
to  serve  a  distinguished 
clientele. 


The  Window  and  Its  Place  in 
Human  Progress  * 


(Continued   from   page  28) 


to  our  own  post-Colonial  days,  we 
still  find  windows  of  small  panes 
of  glass  broken  up  either  by  lead 
or  wood,  and  rooms  heated  by 
wood  stoves  which  know  only  two 
degrees  of  temperature— red-hot 
or  out. 

It  was  not,  then,  until,  the  com- 
ing of  two  comparatively  modern 
inventions — the  large  sheet  of  glass 
and  the  central  heating  system — 
that  we  developed  our  modern 
window  problem  as  it  now  con- 
fronts us.  Today  we  have  a  win- 
dow which  is  in  reality  a  hole  in 
the  wall,  rilled  in  merely  with  the 
most  transparent  of  substances — 
glass. 

This  hole  in  the  wall  obviously 
requires  some  covering-  to  elimi- 
nate the  glare  of  direct  light,  to 
complete  the  faqade  of  the  house 
and  to  give  that  comfortable  feel- 
ing of  privacy  and  snugness  within 
that  is  utterly  lost  in  a  room  with 
uncurtained  windows. 

We  can  begin  then  with  a  selec- 
tion of  some  material  which  will 
serve  as  a  veiling  to  the  window. 
It  must  be  as  transparent  as  pos- 
sible, otherwise  it  will  defeat  the 
window's  very  purpose,  that  is  to 
illuminate  the  room.  But  it  must 
break  up  and  soften  the  light. 
Some  years  ago  a  clever  manufac- 
turer discovered  that  by  putting 
prisms  in  glass  he  could  take  some 
of  the  light  from  the  front  win- 
dows and  distribute  it  to  the  back 
of  the  room. 

A  well-selected  curtain  serves 
this  same  purpose,  as  you  have  un- 
doubtedly noticed  and  commented 
upon  after  the  curtains  were  hung 
in  some  such  room.  Of  course  a 
curtained  room  is  not  actually 
lighter,  but  the  light  being  better 
distributed  or  diffused  it  seems  so. 
This  is  because  we  have  eyes  so 
wonderfully  made  that  the  pupils 
"step"  themselves  down  to  com- 
fortably accommodate  the  light  of 
the  brightest  spot  in  a  room,  even 
though  in  doing  so  they  make  the 
dark  spots  seem  still  darker. 
Therefore  the  more  even  diffusion 
of  light  makes  a  room  seem 
brighter  and  much  pleasanter,  as 
well  as  more  restful. 

Take,  for  instance,  two  or  three 
different  types  of  curtaining,  a 
thin  white  net,  a  heavy  mesh  ecru, 
and  a  curtain  net  with  a  decided 
design.  In  a  room  that  has  not 
quite  enough  light  and  where  one 
may  hesitate  to  hang  even  the 
sheerest  curtain,  try  the  effect  of 
the  thin  white  net,  and  note  the 
pleasing  brightness  in  even  the  far 
corners  of  the  room.  The  little 
light  that  there  is  has  been  diffused 
so  that  instead  of  one  spot  of  bril- 
liancy the  entire  room  has  taken 
on  the  sense  of  lightness  and 
cheerfulness. 

In  a  glaringly  bright  room  the 


ecru  net  will  diffuse  the  light  but 
it  will  also  subdue  it.  Again,  in 
some  rooms  the  help  of  a  design 
in  the  curtaining  is  needed  to  add 
interest,  but  in  all  cases  the  origi- 
nal purpose  must  not  be  over- 
looked, that  is  to  eliminate  sharp 
contrasts,  and  glaring  lights  and 
shadows. 

The  other  two  qualities  of  your 
curtains  should  be  personality  and 
decorative  value.  Since  the  win- 
dow is  one  of  the  most  conspicuous 
features  of  your  room,  the  curtain 
must  be  chosen  with  due  considera- 
tion for  the  other  furnishings. 

By  personality,  I  mean,  a  sense 
of  fitness,  both  from  the  exterior 
view  and  from  that  within. 

These  two  factors  alone  make 
a  nice  little  problem  for  any  home 
decorator  to  solve,  that  is  the 
problem  of  making  one  piece  of 
material  both  a  part  of  the  outside 
of  the  house  and  a  part  of  the 
interior  decoration.  In  spite  of 
ourselves  we  judge  the  persons 
within  the  house  by  the  general 
appearance  of  the  outside.  Who 
has  not  seen  the  plain,  unimpres- 
sive little  house  change  its  person- 
ality entirely  by  showing  at  its 
windows  a  dainty,  fresh,  well- 
hung  curtain?  It  is  simple  in  de- 
sign, not  calling  too  much  atten- 
tion to  itself,  but  sufficiently, 
attractive  to  make  up  in  large  par"' 
for  the  lack  of  character  in  the 
house  itself.  That  same  curtain, 
however,  hung  at  the  windows  of 
an  imposing  city  house  would 
lack  the  character  necessary  to 
maintain  its  dignity. 

Now,  having  selected  the  cur- 
tain, the  next  thing  is  to  turn  to 
some  way  of  giving  privacy  to  the 
room  at  night  when  the  lights  are 
turned  up  within — and  here  I  am 
afraid  I  have  got  to  ride  a  hobby. 

Of  course,  for  a  few  hundred 
years  we  have  been  using  a  roller 
shade,  first  with  a  little  pulley  to 
let  it  up  and  down,  and  then  with 
a  spring — thanks  to  Mr.  Harts- 
horne.  The  shade,  unfortunately, 
is  little  more  than  a  yellow  blotch 
when  seen  from  the  outside  of  the 
house,  or,  as  the  custom  is,  a  half 
blotch  when  drawn  halfway. 

A  much  pleasanter  way  of  shad- 
ing a  room  is  the  use  of  a  pongee 
silk  hung  on  a  draw-string.  When 
these  curtains  are  drawn  aside 
they  fold  back  to  so  small  an  area 
that  they  are  hidden  behind  even 
a  narrow  overdrape. 

This  of  course  brings  us  down 
to  the  final  factor  of  the  window 
drapery,  some  little  framing  of  a 
material  which  will  perhaps  give 
the  key  tone  to  the  other  colors 
of  the  room.  It  may  be  of  chintz 
or  a  plain  stuff,  cotton  or  silk, 
figured  or  not,  but  in  any  case,  it 
should  be  just  a  narrow  frame  for 
the  picture. 
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On  Going  Into  a  House 

By  A.  A.  MILNE 

//;  his  book  of  essays  known  as  "Not  That  It  Matters"  (j£,  P. 
Dutton  fcf  Co.),  the  noiv  far-famed  author  of  those  two  highly  success- 
ful plays  "The  Dover  Road"  and  "The  Truth  About  Blaydes."  Mr. 
Milne  has  given  us  one  of  the  most  entertaining  volumes  of  literary 
small  talk  since  the  war.  It  is  the  ideal  bedside  book  and  the  subjoined 
short  essay  is  one  of  the  best  things  in  it. 


IT  is  nineteen  years  since  I  lived 
in  a  house ;  nineteen  years  since 

went  upstairs  to  bed  and  came 
downstairs  t  o  breakfast.  O  f 
course,  I  have  done  these  things 
in  other  people's  houses  from  time 
to  time,  but  what  we  do  in  other 
people's  houses  does  not  count. 
We  are  holiday-making  then.  We 
play  hockey  and  golf  and  croquet. 
and  run  up  and  down  stairs,  and 
amuse  ourselves  in  a  hundred  dif- 
ferent ways,  but  all  this  is  no  fixed 
part  of  our  life.  Now.  however. 
for  the  first  time  for  nineteen 
years,  I  am  actually  living  in  a 
house.  I  have  (imagine  my  excite- 
ment) a  staircase  of  my  own. 

Flats  may  be  convenient  ( I 
thought  so  myself  when  1  lived  in 
one  some  days  ago),  but  they  have 
their  disadvantages.  One  of  the 
disadvantages  is  that  you  are  never 
in  complete  possession  of  the  flat. 
You  may  think  that  the  drawing- 
room  floor  (to  take  a  case)  is  your 
very  own,  but  it  isn't;  you  share 
it  with  a  man  below  who  uses  it 
as  a  ceiling.  If  you  want  to  dance 
a  step-dance,  you  have  to  consider 
his  plaster.  I  was  always  ready 
enough  to  accommodate  myself  in 
.tiis  matter  to  his  prejudices,  but  I 
could  not  put  up  with  his  old- 
fashioned  ideas  about  bathroom 
ceilings.  It  is  very  cramping  to 
one's  style  in  the  bath  to  reflect 
that  the  slightest  splash  may  call 
attention  to  itself  on"  the  ceiling 
of  the  gentleman  below.  This  is 
to  share  a  bathroom  with  a 
stranger — an  intolerable  position 
for  a  proud  man.  Today  I  have 
a  bathroom  of  my  own  for  the 
first  time  in  my  life. 

I  can  see  already  that  living  in 
a  house  is  going  to  be  extraor- 
dinarily healthy  both  for  mind 
and  body.  At  present  I  go  up- 
stairs to  my  bedroom  (and  down- 
stairs again)  about  once  in  every 
half-hour;  not  simply  from  pride 
of  ownership,  to  make  sure  that 
the  bedroom  is  still  there,  and  that 
the  staircase  is  continuing  to  per- 
form its  functions,  but  in  order  to 
fetch  something,  a  letter  or  a  key, 
which  as  likely  as  not  I  have  for- 
gotten about  again  as  soon  as  I 
have  climbed  to  the  top  of  the 
house.  No  such  exercise  as  this 
was  possible  in  a  flat,  and  even 
after  two  or  three  days  I  feel  the 
better  for  it.  But  obviously  I 
cannot  go  on  like  this,  if  I  am  to 
have  leisure  for  anything  else. 
With  practice  I  shall  so  train  my 
mind  that,  when  I  leave  my  bed- 
room in  the  morning,  I  leave  it 
with  everything  that  I  can  possibly 
require  until  nightfall. 

Getting  up  to  breakfast  means 


something  different  now  ;  it  means 
coming  down  to  breakfast.  To 
come  down  to  breakfast  brings  one 
immediately  in  contact  with  the 
mcOming.  The  world  flows  past 
the  window,  the  small  and  (as  it 
seems  to  me)  particularly  select 
portion  of  the  world  which  finds 
itself  in  our  quiet  street;  I  can 
see  it  as  1  drink  my  tea.  When  1 
lived  in  a  flat  (days  and  days  ago) 
anything  might  have  happened  to 
London,  and  I  should  never  have 
known  it  until  the  afternoon. 
Everybody  else  could  have  perished 
in  the  night,  and  1  should  settle 
down  as  complacently  as  ever  to 
my  essay  on  making  the  world  safe 
for  democracy.  Not  so  now.  As 
soon  as  I  have  reached  the  bottom 
of  my  delightful  staircase  1  am 
one  with  the  outside  world. 

Also  one  with  the  weather, 
which  is  rather  convenient.  On 
the  third  floor  it  is  almost  impos- 
sible to  know  what  sort  of  weather 
they  are  having  in  London.  A 
day  which  looks  cold  from  a  third- 
floor  window  may  be  very  sultry 
down  below,  but  by  that  time  one 
is  committed  to  an  overcoat.  How 
much  better  to  live  in  a  house, 
and  to  step  from  one's  front  door 
and  inhale  a  sample  of  whatever 
day  the  gods  have  sent.  Then  one 
can  dress  accordingly. 

But  the  best  of  a  house  is  that 
it  has  an  outside  personality  as 
well  as  an  inside  one.  Nobody, 
not  even  himself,  could  admire  a 
man's  flat  from  the  street ;  nobody 
could  look  up  and  say,  "What 
very  delightful  people  must  live 
behind  those  third-floor  windows." 
Here  it  is  different.  Any  of  you 
may  find  himself  some  day  in  our 
quiet  street,  and  stop  a  moment  to 
look  at  our  house ;  at  the  blue  door 
with  its  jolly  knocker,  at  the  little 
trees  in  their  blue  tubs  standing 
within  a  ring  of  blue  posts  linked 
by  chains,  at  the  bright-colored 
curtains.  You  may  not  like  it,  but 
we  shall  be  watching  you  from 
one  of  the  windows,  and  telling 
each  other  that  you  do.  In  any 
case,  we  have  the  pleasure  of  look- 
ing at  it  ourselves,  and  feeling  that 
we  are  contributing  something  to 
London,  whether  for  better  or  for 
worse.  We  are  part  of  a  street 
now,  and  can  take  pride  in  that 
street.  Before,  we  were  only  part 
of  a  big  unmanageable  building. 

It  is  a  solemn  thought  that  I 
have  got  this  house  for  (appar- 
ent^ )  eighty-seven  years.  One 
never  knows,  and  it  may  be  that 
by  the  end  of  that  time  I  shall  be 
meditating  an  article  on  the  ad- 
vantages of  living  in  a  flat.  A  flat, 
I  shall  sav,  is  so  convenient. 
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legal  barrier,  there  is  much  di- 
versity of  sentiment.  "If  every 
Bononcini  had  his  Handel  would 
not  musical  literature  be  richer  than 
it  is?"  argue  certain  professors, 
more  distressed  over  variety  than 
the  protection  of  inventors.  This 
theory  is  enunciated  in  the  remark 
attributed  to  Handel,  when  the 
presence  of  his  rival's  theme  under 
his  own  signature  was  pointed  out : 
"Iss  it?  Veil,  it's  much  too  goot 
for  him.  He  did  not  know  what 
to  do  mit  it!"  When  Wagner 
and  Liszt  were  at  Bayreuth  listen- 
ing to  one  of  the  early  rehearsals 
of  Die  Walkure,  the  former  said, 
"Now,  Papa,  you  will  hear  some- 
thing from  your  St.  Elizabeth/' 
Liszt's  reply 'was,  "Oh,  well,  then 
it  will  at  least  be  heard."  Liszt 
would  have  appeared  less  flattered 
had  one  of  his  rhapsodies  been 
played  by  Rubenstein  at  a  certain 
concert,  after  which,  responding  to 
an  effusive  lady,  the  tempestuous 
pianist,  with  a  candor  equal  to 
Wagner's,  declared  that  he  could 
give  another  concert  with  the  notes 
he  had  left  out. 

While  every  celebrated  composer 
is  more  or  less  copied,  few  are  able 
to  wTrite  a  Liebestraum,  a  Narcissus 
or  a  Christmas  hymn  like  that 
ancient  one  attributed  to  Preto- 
rius,  melodies  which  have  formed 
the  root  of  many  others.  Folk 
songs  and  gospel  hymns  have  been 
converted  into  symphonies  and 
comic  operas,  the  Gregorian 
Chant  has  been  discovered  in  jazz, 
while  patriotic  airs  have  been 
taken  up  and  repeated  here  and 
there  with  the  monotony  of  a 
Kaffir's  flute.  The  utilization  of 
the  grand  old  hymns  as  canti 
fermi  has  a  long-established  and 
pardonable  precedent.  In  his 
1812  Overt ure ,  Tschaikowski  fea- 
tures ha  Marseillaise.  Puccini 
employs  The  Star-Spangled  Ban- 
ner in  Madame  Butterfly,  from 
which,  by  the  way,  many  themes 
have  been  boldly  appropriated  and 
imitated.  The  Campbells  Are 
Coming  inappropriately  occurs  in 
Volkmann's  Richard  III.  Over- 
ture, and  When  Johnny  Comes 
Marching  Home  serves  as  a  proto- 
type for  Danny  Deever.  The 
solemn  notes  of  the  Dies  Irae  are 
heard  in  Berlioz'  Fantastic  Sym- 
phony and  Scottish  airs  are  found 
in  Saint-Saens'  Henry  Fill. 
Rule  Britannia  has  served  in  nu- 
merous capacities,  as  has  the 
Welsh  national  song,  Men  of 
Harlech,  a  strong  suggestion  of 
which  is  noted  in  All  Through  the 
Night.  Sir  Edward  Nowell's 
Delight  (1634),  employed  as  The 
British  Grenadiers,  apparently  in- 
spired Beethoven's  Septet,  op.  20. 
The  latter  wrote  variations  on 
Paisiello's  Quant  e  piu  bello,  but 
gave  him  no  credit.  In  his  Dia- 
belli  variations,  however,  he 
quoted  Mozart.  Haydn's  Aus- 
trian   Hymn     (1797)    greatly    re- 


sembles Telemann's  rondo,  Der 
getreue  Music-Meister  (1728), 
probably,  however,  an  instance  of 
unintentional  adaptation,  a  Croa- 
tian air,  incidentally,  having  its 
first  fourteen  notes  identical  to 
the  former. 

Less  forgivable  is  the  foraging 
of  Handel,  who,  it  is  said,  stole 
from  twenty-one  predecessors  and 
contemporaries.  The  adoption  of 
Urio's  Te  Deurn  and  a  serenata 
by  Stradella  are  among  the  most 
flagrant  instances  of  musical  theft. 
When  Handel's  He  Shall  Reign 
Forever  and  Ever  from  Messiah 
did  duty  for  Sir  A.  C.  Mackenzie 
in  Dreams  of  Jubal,  recognition 
was  paid.  The  copying  of  Mo- 
zart's Requiem  Mass  by  Count 
Franz  von  Walsegg,  who  labeled 
it  Requiem  composito  dal  Conte 
Walsegg  and  had  it  performed  as 
his  own  composition  in  1793,  is 
one  of  the  most  notorious  cases. 
The  publishing  of  Schubert's 
Mass  in  G  by  an  organist,  Robert 
Fiihrer,  who  claimed  it,  hardly 
eclipsed  the  discovery  of  Lotti's 
authorship  of  Duetti  Terzeto  e 
Madrigali,  which  drove  Bononcini 
into  exile.  Violent  disputes  on 
questions  of  priority  such  as  that 
attending  the  rhythms  of  Gluck's 
Orfto  and  Bertoni's  Orphee, 
which  so  disturbed  the  equanim- 
ity of  Berlioz,  enlivened  Ger- 
many in  the  eighteenth  century. 
Drastic  penalties  were  imposed  by 
judges  unable  to  comprehend  ac-v. 
cidental  likenesses,  and  a  chance 
repetition  in  two  middle  measures 
is  known  to  have  been  sufficient  to 
cause  an  author's  works  to  be  de- 
barred from  sale  and  a  fine  im- 
posed. 

YJ^HEN  the  genius  plagiarizes 
it  is  regarded  as  roguery,  but 
when  a  humbler  composer  appro- 
priates a  theme,  phrase,  rhythm  or 
harmonies,  he  is  declared  an  inept 
scoundrel.  Art  seems  to  exoner- 
ate the  writer  who  makes  a  theme 
permanent  by  imbueing  it  with 
superior  qualities,  even  if  he  did 
not  originate  it.  But  woe  to  him 
if  he  fails.  Bach  is  not  today  in 
disrepute  because  he  composed  a 
double  fugue  on  a  theme  from 
Legrenzi.  Everyone  knows  that 
Bach,  represented  in  fifty  volumes 
of  compositions,  was  not  entirely 
barren  of  ideas,  however  addicted 
to  counterpoint.  Nor  has  scandal 
enveloped  the  similarity  between 
five  bars  in  Beethoven's  Eroica 
Symphony,  eight  bars  in  Mendels- 
sohn's Symphony  in  A  Minor  and 
eight  bars  in  Wagner's  Lohen- 
grin. So  filled  with  music  are  the 
ears  of  composers  that  they  are  by 
no  means  always  able  to  distin- 
guish the  sources  of  ideas,  whether 
actually  their  own,  or  suggested 
by  some  unconscious  mental  record 
of  another's  work.  To  pause 
long  enough  to  subject  a  fresh 
(Continued  on  page  73) 
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OUI)  pieces  of  superior  execu- 
tion and  authentic  design, 
hand-carved  and  covered  with 
exquisite  needle  point,  lend  an  un- 
usual note  of  interest  to  Valiant's 
lar^e  displays  of  suites,  tapestries, 
bric-a-bracs,  rugs  and  objets  d'art. 
The  poise  and  character  of  these 
offerings  contribute,  in  no  small  de- 
gree, to  the  elegance  and  artistry 
of   Valiant-decorated   interiors. 
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Florence  and  Tuscany 

By    HAROLD    DONALDSON    EBERLEIN 

Co-author  of  "The  Practical  Book  of  Interior  Decoration,"  etc.,  etc. 

MORE  THAN  300  ILLUSTRATIONS 


The   general    reader, 
the  devotee  of  beauty  will 
these  remarkable  illustrat 
descriptions  a 


the   architect   and 

II  prize  and  study 
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both  an  inspiration  in  design  and  are  pe- 
culiarly rich  in  fresh,  suggestive  value. 
No  commercial  photographer  or  paid  as- 
sistant could  possibly  have  taken  the 
more  than  three  hundred  views  that  are 
shown  here.  The  author  did  the  work 
himself  with  infinite  care  and  a  true 
artistic  perception.  Each  set  of  views  is 
accompanied  by  a  plot  or  plan,  or  both, 
of  the  villa  concerned. 


Published  by  J.  B.  Lippincott  Co.,  and  The  Architectural  Record 

Co.     Colored    frontispiece.     Handsome    binding. 

Quarto.    In  a  box,  §15.00. 

Send  for  the  fully  descriptive  and  fully  illustrated  circular 


The  Architectural  Record 

115   WEST  FORTIETH  ST.  ::  ::  NEW  YORK 


The  average  traveler  in  Tuscany  sees  only 
the  larger  and  more  celebrated  villas, 
and  little  dreams  of  the  many  delights 
hidden  behind  the  high  walls  that  line 
the  roads.  It  is  the  joy  of  these  as  well 
as  the  beauties  of  the  famous  places  that 
the  author  shares  with  the  reader. 
Twenty-three  villas  are  included,  ten  of 
which  have  previously  been  published  in 
The  Architectural  Record.  A  number  of 
those  not  so  published  are  by  Baldassare 
Peruzzi,  Michelozzi,  Giuliano  da  San- 
gallo,  Carlo  Fontana  and  others  of  note. 
This  volume  is  a  fascinating  work  in 
text,  illustration  and  manufacture,  hap- 
pily conceived  and  peculiarly  well  exe- 
cuted. 
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THOMAS  JEWELL  CRAVEN,  in  the  Dial:  "The 
most  interesting  and  seductive  history  of  the  subject 
that  has  yet  appeared.  .  .  .  Pages  gleam  with  bril- 
liant images — sharp  and  startling  like  the  realistic  meta- 
phors of  Conrad :  Egypt  lives  in  a  spiritual  background 
of  colossal  silences;  we  see  the  glory  of  Hellenistic  panthe- 
ism when  its  sculptured  gods  have  become  anthropomor- 
phic ;  we  feel  the  descriptive  intimacy  of  the  Tanagras  and 
are  charmed  with  the  Frenchman's  love  for  the  female  fig- 
ure when  it  glows  with  the  beauty  of  artistic  life;  we  are 
made  to  understand  the  voluptuous  madness  and  sensitive 
barbarism  of  Mesopotamia,  and  the  bombastic  strength  of 
Rome;  even  the  prehistoric  epochs,  which  most  writers 
approach  with  timid  speculations,  are  brought  before  us 
with  a  logical  swiftness  and  certainty  of  detail  that  are 
inescapable." 

The  Spectator,   London,  England:    "This  book  is  ren- 
dered delightful  by  its  extraordinarily  good  photographic 


reproductions  of  the  arts.  The  examples  are  most  hap- 
pily chosen.  In  books  of  this  kind  the  dullest  subjects  are 
too  often  taken  for  the  illustrations.  Here  just  the  reverse 
is  the  case.  It  is  hardly  possible  to  imagine  a  better  selec- 
tion, whether  the  subject  is  primitive  Greek  art,  the  Great 
Period,  or  the  Decadence.  No  one  who  gets  hold  of  this 
book  and  turns  its  pages  will  fail  to  be  pleased,  granted 
that  he  or  she  has  a  mind  which  can  be  moved  by  the 
beautiful." 

Lewis  Mumford,  in  The  New  Republic:  "The  history 
of  art  is  the  history  of  man's  images  .  .  .  and  in  the  pres- 
ence of  these  images  we  enjoy  such  a  direct  contact  with 
the  past  as  no  written  description  can  ever  give.  .  .  .  The 
author  achieves  a  result  that  is  almost  sublime:  his  pages 
leap  with  images  as  vivid  and  sharp  as  a  mediaeval  illu- 
mination ...  by  all  odds  one  of  the  most  important  and 
interesting  books  that  have  appeared  during  the  last 
generation." 


Ask  your  bookseller  to  show  you  Volume  ] 
work.  Volume  III  (RENAISSANCE  ART) 
in  the  fall.  Why  not  subscribe  now  for  the  c< 
any  address  you  care  to  leave,  as  soon  as  they 


will  see  that  he 


(ANCIENT  ART),  and  Volume  II  (MEDIAEVAL  ART)  of  this  truly  great 
will  be  published  very  shortly,  and  Volume  IV  (MODERN  ART)  probably 
lplete  set?  The  two  remaining  volumes  will  then  be  delivered  to  you,  or  at 
e  published.     If  your  dealer  is  not  carrying  the  two  published  volumes,  write  us, 


.lif.l. 


■page  folder  describing  the  set,   and   illustrated  with  cuts   chosen  from  all  four   volumes, 
vith  your  name  and  address  we  shall  be  pleased  to  send  you  a  copy. 
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inspiration    to  a   biological    test    is 
to  lose  it  entirely,  as  a  rule. 

In  musical  comedy,  now  extra- 
ordinarily animated  by  dance 
rhythms,  styles  linger  timidly,  tor 
market  and  psychological  reasons, 
near  established  idioms.  Imitation 
of  melodies  and  methods  of  treat- 
ment is  general,  and  continues  to 
be  as  encouraged  by  managers  as 
Cinderella  plots.  The  smooth 
Viennese  waters  that  took  the  sun 
from  the  romping  Fortune  Tellers 
and  the  perennially  blithesome 
Pinafores,  were  routed  by  the 
choppy  seas  of  the  "revue."  The 
flagship  of  the  whole  composer 
fleet  has  been  commanded  by  Vic- 
tor Herbert,  whose  imitators, 
many  a  squadron,  have  been  left 
rather  to  the  leeward  and  seldom 
have  veered  within  hailing  dis- 
tance. The  cry  "Keep  off  my 
notes!"  would  have  been  lost  in 
the  breeze.  Alluding  to  the 
crews  flying  the  Jolly  Roger,  Mr. 
Herbert  said  recently,  "Don't  be 
too  hard  on  them.  Remember 
that  originality  is  relative." 

Whether  there  are  enough  un- 
used themes  to  accommodate  the 
composers  of  tomorrow  is  vexing 
the  younger  set  at  present,  as  it 
may  have  in  Wagner's  time. 
They  begrudge  the  hardy  though 
Victorian  spirits  of  the  eighteenth 
centurv  those  fair  fields  thev  found 


unplowed,  and  talk  as  though  the 
latter  had  established  a  sort  of 
squatter  sovereignty  on  the  terrain 
of  melody.  What  of  the  future 
— is  it  to  be  tuneless  music  or  uni- 
versal plagiarism?  they  wonder, 
no  doubt  forgetting  that  only  in- 
dividuals too  weak  to  establish 
their  own  vogue  need  have  dread 
of  fashions. 

It  seems  that  the  waxes  of 
plagiarism  accompany  prosperous 
musical  times,  when  two  oi  three 
brilliant  writers  soar  far  above 
mediocrity,  acting  powerfully  upon 
the  current  of  ideas.  Into  their 
mood  are  swept  not  only  main 
willing  proselytes  but  composers 
of  sturdier  stuff  whose  bells  must 
be  made  to  ring  in  key  with  the 
popular  ensemble.  There  are  so 
many  extenuating  circumstances 
in  the  creation  of  music  that  to 
evolve  fixed  rules  to  govern  com- 
posers would  be  preposterous,  but 
in  the  interests  of  art  and  for  the 
encouragement  of  its  more  earnest 
sons  and  daughters,  the  finest 
ethical  considerations  should  come 
to  the  support  of  the  law  which 
protects  the  inventor.  If  the  price 
of  not  winking  at  the  roguery  of 
the  masters  is  fewer  and  better 
composers  it  need  cause  no  agita- 
tion ;  the  Olympian  wires  will  still 
hum  with   messages  aplenty. 


"The  Precursor,"  a  canvas  that  commemorates  the  martyrdom 
of  the  intrepid  men  who  through  the  centuries  have  strived  to 
solve  the  problem  of  aerial  flight  and  perished  in  the  attempt. 
The  painting  is  by  Mr.  Will  H.  Low,  N.A.,  and  has  been  widely 
discussed. 


Recreating  the  Spirit  of  the  Old  Masters" 


Louis    XVI    Bergere,  old 
covered  in  blue  damask  of  the  Lc 


A  characteristic  example  of  Bodart  craftsman- 
ship in  reproductions,  worthy  of  the  original 
chef-d'oeuvre  and    possessing  all    its  charms. 


i[V>rt.nions 


able  through  your 


(JcLcq/iieti  yiocltvrljn 

^-^    Antiques  &  Reproductions 
2  west  47™  street 

NEW    YORK 

ATELIERS :     PARIS 


$125.00 


Love  seat  illustrated  above  with  loose,  soft  down  cushion,  very 
comfortable  and  loungy,  carved  walnut  legs.  The  Love  Seat,  very 
much  in  vogue,  has  found  its  place  by  the  fire  side  opposite  the 
wing  chair. 

Large  selection  of  painted  and  decorated  Bed  Room  Suits 
Now  showing  Spring  line  of  wall  paper  and  chintzes 

EDWARD  R.  BARTO  &  CO. 

Interior  Decorators  and  Furnishers 
775  Lexington  Avenue,  New  York 


£jLj    Students  of  Today 

should  benefit  by  the  experience  of  noted  artists, 
of  ripe  maturity,  who  have  demonstrated  the 
permanency  and  brilliance  of 

WINSOR  &  NEWTON'S 

Oil  and  Water  Colours 

On  a  quality  basis,  the  lowest  priced  colours  you  can  buy 

Oils,  Varnishes,  Brushes,  Canvas,  Sketch  Boxes,  Easels,  Draw- 
ing Instruments,  Drawing  and  Illustration  Boards,  Pen  Paint- 
ing Outfits,  Etching  Tools  and  Outfits,  Instruction  Books,  etc. 


Obtainable  from  dealers 


Artists'  Materials 


If  not  in  stock,  write  us  for  Catalog  A-2. 


ITrade 


^WINSORfNEWTON 

EvEryth/nq  far  the  Artist 

CEM    31  East  17 +- St.  New  York 
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Mayorkas  Bros. 

Importers  of  Oriental  Rugs 


678  MADISON  AVENUE 

(AT  62nd  STREET) 

NEW  YORK  CITY 


18th  Anniversary  Sale 

\\7E  have  a  large  selection  of 
*  *  ancient  and  modern  Orien- 
tal Rugs.  Extraordinary  pieces. 
Decorative  colors  and  designs. 
Fine  weaves.  For  our  Anniver- 
sary Sale  which  commences 
February  15th.  Reductions  are 
from  25  to  33y3%. 


Several  very  Rare  and  Important 
Rugs  will  be  included  in  this  Sale 


Branch  : 
PERSIA 


Branch  : 
CONSTANTINOPLE 


PERMALBA 

An     Artists'    Permanent     White 


IN  Weber  Permalba,  we  have  obtained 
chemical  and  physical  properties,  not 
possessed  by  any  other  opaque  white 
pigment,  the  following  characteristics  having 
been  developed:  Thoroughly  inert,  remain- 
ing permanently  white  under  any  condition, 
has  greater  covering  qualities  than  any  other 
opaque  white,  and  yields  tints  of  exception- 
ally high  color  value.  Permalba  has  the 
endorsement  of  most  eminent  artists,  among 
whom  may  be  mentioned  Daniel  Garber, 
Frank  Godwin,  George  Harding,  O.  Victor 
Humann,  Hayley  Lever,  Ben  Osnis,  Edward 
W.  Redfield,  Frederick  Waugh,  and  many 
others  equally  famous. 

Made  only  by 

F.WEBER  CO. 

jiRrisrs'mjirERuiL 

PHILADELPHIA 

ST.  LOUIS    MO.  -  BALTIMORE  MD. 
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land  is  Sir  Hickman  Bacon,  whose 
title  dates  from  1611,  but  Sir 
John  Dashwood  is  described  as 
"the  premier  baronet  of  Great 
Britain,"  indicating  really  that 
the  title  came  to  his  family  after 
the  Act  of  Union  between  Eng- 
land and  Scotland  in  1707. 

I  have  heard  some  baronets 
complain  that  they  have  no  in- 
signia of  their  rank,  so  that  when 
they  go  to  a  public  dinner  there 
is  nothing  about  their  garb  to  dif- 
ferentiate them  from  the  waiters. 
They  do  not  even  receive  the  ac- 
colade from  the  King  as  do  men 
who  receive  knighthood,  an  order 
which  dates  back  to  the  fifth  cen- 
tury. Baronetcies  began  in  the 
reign  of  James  •!.,  but  until  re- 
cently there  was  no  official  record 
so  that  there  is  doubt  in  some 
cases  whether  certain  people  who 
call  themselves  baronets  are  really 
entitled  to  do  so. 

'"FO  escape  the  rawness  and  the 
cold   of  January  and    February 

|  a  considerable  section  of  our  May- 
fair  population  has  hastened  away 
to  the  sunny  shores  of  the  Medi- 
terranean— though  there  are  times 
during  winter  when  the  Riviera 
can  be  as  wet  and  as  gloomy  as 
the  Thames  side.     Of  course  there 

i  has  been  a  rush  to  the  winter 
sports  in  Switzerland,  particularly 
the  ever  delightful  St.  Moritz, 
but  which,  I  suspect,  is  thronged 
by  society  not  so  much  because  of 
the  ski-ing  and  skating  as  because 
of  the  revels,  the  dinner  parties, 
the  fancy  dress  balls  and  the  pace 
of  life.  For  brilliant  coloring 
the  "sports  clothes"  worn  by  the 
women  would  be  hard  to  beat 
even  in  a  pantomime. 

Mr.  Lloyd  George  and  a  num- 
ber of  personal  friends  are  down 
at  Algeciras,  the  loveliest  spot  in 
Spain,  whilst  Mr.  Chamberlain 
has  taken  his  family  for  a  few 
weeks  to  Morocco.  One  can  get 
from  London  into  the  midst  of 
oriental  life  in  just  four  days.  Mr. 
Churchill  who  has  been  given  a 
compulsory  rest  from  politics,  by 
not  being  returned  to  Parliament, 
has  taken  a  villa  for  six  months 
at  Cannes,  and  though  he  is  sup- 
posed to  be  writing  two  books 
and  painting  pictures  he  and  his 
wife  are  going  to  entertain  a  long 
string  of  celebrities,  chiefly  those 
who  have  made  fame  with  pen 
and  palette.  Sir  John  Lavery  and 
his  pretty  wife,  who  comes  from 
Chicago,  are  staying  with  them  at 
present. 

All  the  fashionable  resorts  on 
the  Riviera  are  crowded  with 
English  people,  and  the  usual 
stories  are  coming  back  about  the 
extortionate  charges  of  the  French 
hotel  keepers. 

np  HERE  has  just  been  opened  at 

at  the  British  Museum  a  South 

American   room.     In  it  are  to  be 


seen  the  collection  made  during" 
seven  years  exploration  by  Mr. 
Alfred  Maudsley  in  the  central 
portion  of  South  America  between 
Chichen  anil  Copan — with  won- 
derful evidences  of  civilization 
which  prevailed  in  the  third  cen- 
tury. It  is  declared  that  the  carv- 
ing of  some  of  the  pillars  discov- 
ered beneath  dense  undergrowth 
is  a  rare  work  of  art  and  that  the 
outline  of  the  figures  is  far  in  ad- 
vance of  anything  found  in  Egypt. 

In  the  centre  of  the  room  is  a 
large  round  stone,  eight  feet  high, 
in  the  mouth  of  which  sits  what 
looks  like  an  Indian  god.  But 
this,  it  is  said,  was  used,  not  as 
an  idol,  but  as  a  sort  of  clock,  one 
of  these  huge  figures  being  set  up 
every  five  years  to  mark  the  pass- 
ing of  time. 

American  art  of  seventeen  hun- 
dred years  ago  is  attracting  much 
attention,  though  of  course  we  are 
excited  over  the  amazing  discov- 
eries by  Lord  Carnarvon  of  a 
high  Egyptian  civilization  of  well 
over  three  thousand  years  ago. 
The  tomb  of  the  kings  under 
Thebes  is  like  an  Aladdin's  pal- 
ace, so  exquisite  is  the  jewelled 
work,  the  carvings,  the  couches, 
even  the  garments,  probably  the 
greatest  "find"  in  modern  times. 

I  understand  that  soon  there 
will  be  considerable  excavation  of 
Palestine  soil  to  seek  explanation 
of  many  debatable  points  in  Old 
Testament  history.  There  is  a  * 
proposal  to  open  up  the  hill  of 
Zion,  the  Jewish  palaces  and  the 
tombs  of  David,  Solomon  and 
their  successors.  Further  it  is  in- 
tended to  explore  Mesopotamia, 
the  seat  of  the  civilization  that 
founded  all  the  commercial  sys- 
tems of  the  world.  At  present 
the  British  Museum  has  a  small 
party  out  there  and  there  is  one 
man  acting  jointly  for  an  Eng- 
lish and  an  American  University. 

RECENTLY  it  has  been  im- 
possible for  quiet,  orderly  men 
like  myself  to  get  along  such  thor- 
oughfares as  Oxford  street — so 
thronged  have  they  been  with  wo- 
men peering  into  the  windows 
and  hustling  through  the  doors  of 
our  great  shops,  similar  to  you; 
department  stores,  because  the 
"winter  sales"  have  been  in  full 
blast. 

We  have  a  theory  over  here  that 
women  go  to  the  clearance  sales 
to  buy  things  not  because  they 
want  them,  but  because  they  be- 
lieve they  are  cheap.  There  are 
even  cynics  who  declare  that 
drapery  firms  ostentatiously  mark 
down  prices  though  the  prices  are 
really  just  as  high  as  in  normal 
times.  I  have  no  knowledge  how 
it  is  in  New  York;  but  in  Lon- 
don we  have  only  to  murmur 
"sale" — it  is  like  saying  "rats"  to 
a  dog — and  the  women  are  off  by 
{Continued  on  page  76) 
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Telephone  cabinet 
and  chair  of  walnut 
with  polychrome 
finish.  An  original 
design  with  Italian 
feeling. 


A  nest  of  tables  original  design  after  the  Italian  manner,  the  plain  ends  suggesting  the  refectory  table.     Walnut  with 
polychrome  finish,  and  hand  decorated  tops. 

The  Classic  and  the  Modern  in 
Harmonious  Beauty 


SIDE  by  side  in  the  Notman  Galleries  are  the  new 
and  the  old  inviting  you  with  their  beauty  and 
distinction. 

Exact  reproductions  of  antiques  so  perfect  in  design  and 
workmanship  that  the  originals  are  among  the  treasures 
of  the  Art  Museums. 

Modern  pieces,  created  by  Notman  artistry  and  crafts- 
manship in  the  spirit  of  the  world's  masterpieces,  to 
meet  present  day  needs,  of  which  the  great  cabinet 
makers  of  the  past  never  dreamed. 

When  you  visit  the  Notman  Galleries,  the  finest  in 
furniture  is  before  your  eyes.  And  you  may  see  too 
some  of  the  most  beautiful  and  original  lamps  that 
have  been  designed. 

All  prices  are  quoted  and  sales  made 
through  Decorators  and  Dealers 

A. H.  NOTMAN  &  COMPANY 

121-127   West  27th  STREET 
^7\jew  2/orA 


The  cabinet  open 
showing  how  a 
decorative  piece  of 
furniture  also  serves 
a  most  useful  pur- 
pose. 
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Before  Qoing  Out 
These  Cold  Days' 


World-Famed 
Beauty  Scientist 
Helena   Rub 


Mme.  Rubinstein  says: 

"put  on  an  active  barrier 
between  the  climate  and 
your  complexion. 

v\  Don't  simply  veneer  the 
"^  \    face  with  an  inactive  cover- 

y*-  all  that  will  keep  your  skin 
from  breathing. 

Help  your  skin  to  work — 
to  glow  with  real  activity. 
Then  it  can  defend  itself 
against  the  cold  winds 
that  chap  sensitive  skins, 
crack  tender  lips,  and 
redden  lily-white  noses. 

But  be  sure  to  use  the 
proper  protection  for  your 
skin.  Choose  your  indi- 
vidual prescriptions  from 
these  quick,  day-time 
treatments." 

-For  the  Debutante- 


With  Cleanses  with  Beauty  Grains      Protect  with 

a  bit  of   Balm  Rose.       Valaze  Complexion 

Oily  Skin  Powder.  Crushed  Rose  Leaves  Rouge  — 
probably  Raspberry  tint 

With  Valaze  Cleansing  and  Massage  Cream.    Balm 

,  .  Rose   for    Protective    foundation        Novena 

Dry  Skin  Powder.     Rouge  en  Creme  in  proper  tint. 


For  Young  Matrons 

With  Cleanse  with  Beauty  Grains.  Invigorate  with 

,     _,  .  Skin-toning     Lotion.     Remove    shine     with 

Oily  Skin         Liquidine.     Balm       Rose.     Valaze    Powder. 

Crushed  Rose  Leaves. 
With  Cleansing  and  Massage  Cream.     Skin-toning 

n      „,.  Lotion.  Special.  Balm  Rose.  Novena  Powder 

Dry  Skin  ancj  Rouge  en  Creme  in  proper  tint. 


If  You  Are  Elderly 

With  Cleansing  and  Massage  Cream.      Invigorate 

/-*•!     c-i  •  with  Eau  Qui  Pique.   Calm  with  Emailline. 

Oily  Skin         Balm   Rose.     Valaze    Powder   and   Crushed 

Rose  Leaves  Rouge. 
With  Cleansing  and  Massage  Cream.   Nourish  with 

„       „,.  Eau  Verte.  Skin-toning  Lotion,  Special.  Balm 

Dry  Skin  Rose.   Novena  Powder  and  Rouge  en  Creme. 


Valaze  Cleansing  and  Massage  Cream 

— cleans  every  pore  thoroughly;  soothes, 
softens  and  protects  from  exposure. 
$1.00  and  $1.75. 

Beauty  Grains — a  penetrative  wash  in 
place  of  soap.  Corrects  oily-ness;  over- 
comes blackheads.  Prevents  windburn. 
$1.25  and  $2.50. 

Skin-toning  Lotion  —  a  real  tonic  with 
astringent  effect.  Closes  pores  and  serves 
as  excellent  day-cleanser.  $1.25  and 
$2.50. 

Skin-toning  Lotion,  Special — a  mildly 
active  tonic  for  sensitive  skins.  Soothes 
and  prevents  wrinkles.  $2.25  and 
$4.50. 

Balm  Rose — the  exquisite  foundation  fc 
of  skin.  Tones  and  softens  ;  makes 
SI. 75  and  $3.50. 
Valaze  Complexion  Powder  for  normal 
and  shiny  skins.  Pure,  fine,  clinging.  In 
all  regular  tints  with  the  new  shades, 
Peaches  and  Cream,  Hindu  and  Ochre. 
Novena  Powder,  prepared  with  rich 
cream  base  to  nourish  and  protect  dry 
skins.  Same  shades  as  Valaze  Powder. 
$1.00  and  $5.50. 


Valaze    Liquidine — overcomes    shini- 
ness    and    adds    refined    "mat"    finish- 
Whitens  fur-stained  thtoats.    $2.00  and 
$3.50. 

Valaze  Emailline — a  cream  tha 
calms  and  strengthens.      Adds 
and  lustre.     May  be  used  by  eve 
$1.75   and  $3.50. 

ichnes's 
ry  type. 

Valaze     Eau    Qui     Pique — a 

stimulant  that  banishes  faded  app 
and  discoloration.  Gives  unusual 
results.     $3.00  and  $6.00. 

strong 
"qukk 

Valaze  Eau  Verte — a  special  lotion  for 
dry,  lined  skins.   Whitens  and  nourishes; 
tightens  relaxed,  tired  muscles.      $3.00 
and  $6.00. 

ar  make-up  for  all  ages  and  all  co 
powder    cling  ;     protects  from  cole 

iditions 
winds. 

Valaze  Crushed  Rose  Leaves  —  does 
away  with  all  objections  to  rouge.  Most 
natural  tints  for  every  type  with  many 
new  French  shades.  $1.00,$2.00,$3.50. 
Valaze  Rouge  en  Creme  —  especially 
good  for  the  dry  skin.  Fruit-like  tints 
to  harmonize  with  every  skin.  $2.00, 
$3.50,  $5.00. 


Valaze  Preparations  are  represented  in  practically 
all  cities.  If  you  cannot  obtain  them  in  your 
town,  write  Mme.  Rubinstein  direct  and  suggest 
a  dealer  best  fitted  to  represent  her. 

46  West  57th  St.,  New  York  City 
Paris  Chicago  London 


26RueduFg.  St.  Hon 


30  North  Michigan  Ave. 


24  Grafton  St.,W.  1 
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the  thousand  jostling  each  other 
at  the  counter  and  undergoing  in- 
conveniences and  expense  if  only 
they  can  return  home,  armed  with 
something  they  have  no  need  for 
and  flushed  with  victory  at  hav- 
ing saved  twopence  halfpenny 
(five  cents)  in  the  bargain  scrim- 
mage. 

The  other  day  I  did  take  a 
walk  in  the  Westend  shopping  re- 
gion and,  although  there  seemed 
to  be  almost  heartrending  sacri- 
fices on  the  part  of  the  shopkeep- 
ers, I  could  not  get  it  out  of  my 
mind  that  even  at  "sales"  there 
must  be  a  profit,  and  that  being 
so,  what  big  profits  some  firms 
must  make  when  there  are  no 
boomed  "sacrifices"? 

There  has  been  developed  in 
London  a  disease  we  call  "sales 
neck,"  the  result  of  much  straining 
to  look  into  the  shop  windows. 
There  was  one  shop  where  two 
hundred  ladies'  tweed  coats  orig- 
inally priced  at  ten  dollars  were 
being  sold  at  three  dollars  and 
seventy-five  cents,  and  wool  cash- 
mere waterproof  coats  could  be 
purchased  for  seven  dollars  and 
fifty  cents.  In  one  shop  window 
I  was  able  to  see — with  apologies 
to  the  ladies  who  impeded  my 
way — there  were  sealskin  coats  at 
twenty-five  dollars,  and  real  sil- 
ver musquash  coats  at  fifty-five 
dollars,  which  struck  me  as  dis- 
tinctly reasonable. 

OUR    architects   have   shown  of 

late  keen  interest  in  the  works 
of  American  architects.  Indeed  I 
foresee  a  boom  in  American  style 
buildings  in  London.  This  will 
be  helped  by  the  competitive 
scheme  of  Mr.  Alfred  C.  Bossom, 
an  Englishman  by  birth  who  has 
had  great  success  in  architecture 
in  the  United  States. 

Mr.  Bossom  is  sure  we  can  do 
better  than  we  do  with  our  com- 
mercial buildings.  So  he  has  writ- 
ten to  all  the  architectural  insti- 
tutions in  Great  Britain  offering 
a  silver  medal  to  each  of  them  for 
the  best  design  each  year  of  a  com- 
mercial building. 

In  addition  to  the  students  send- 
ing in  their  drawings  they  will 
be  expected  to  submit  approximate 
statements  of  the  cost  of  building 
and  return  upon  the  capital  in- 
volved, indeed  dealing  with  the 
whole  thing  as  a  business  proposi- 
tion. To  the  best  of  all  the  com- 
petitors Mr.  Bossom  is  to  give  a 
gold  medal  and  a  travelling  stu- 
dentship to  the  United  States,  and 
on  his  return  to.  England  the  stu- 
dent will  prepare  a  report  upon 
architectural  development  in 
America. 

The  old  fetish  that  only  Europe 
can  provide  classic  architecture  is 
disappearing.  It  is  accepted  that 
new  countries,  bringing  a  fresh 
intelligence  and  untrammeled  by 
tradition,    may   have  a   good    deal 
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to  teach  the  older  lands,  especially* 
in  the  economic  construction  of 
commercial  buildings. 

VU  E  have  a  story  of  an  Ameri- 
can who,  after  looking  at 
the  imposing  but  gray  pile  of  our 
valhalla,  Westminster  Abbey,  ob- 
served :  "What  that  place  needs 
is  a  coat  of  whitewash."  Well, 
we  have  not  quite  followed  his 
advice,  but  there  has  been  so  much 
renovation  and  scrubbing  of  the 
stonework  of  the  Henry  Vllth 
chapel  that  it  might  be  thought  we 
had. 

There  is  something  so  majestic- 
ally gloomy  within  the  sacred  pile 
that  it  is  a  little  difficult  to  con- 
ceive that  six  or  seven  hundred 
years  ago  the  interior  of  the  Abbey 
was  radiant  with  gilt  and  red. 
We  are  learning  this  slowly,  for 
under  the  hands  of  experts,  the 
grime  of  centuries  is  being  re- 
moved and  exquisite  frescoes  are 
being  discovered.  For  instance, 
some  of  the  old  paint  is  being  re- 
moved from  the  tombs  of  the 
Kings  and  beneath  three  or  four 
coats  the  most  delightful  alle- 
gorical religious  paintings  are  be- 
ing found.  It  is  noticed  that  the 
reds  and  the  gold  are  well-pre- 
served, though  the  same  cannot  be 
said  of  the  blues  and  the  whites. 
But  what  caused  our  distant  an- 
cestors to  smother  this  loveliness 
with  vulgar,  ordinary  paint  is 
something,  as  Lord  Dundreary  ^t 
said,  in  another  connection,  "no 
fellow  can  understand."  The 
complete  renovation  of  West- 
minster Abbey  will  take  fourteen 


T*  HOSE  of  us  who  spend  a  good 
deal  of  our  time  in  the  region 
of  the  Houses  of  Parliament  have 
been  not  a  little  entertained  by 
the  crowd  of  near  one  hundred 
and  fifty  Labor-Socialist-Commu- 
nist members  of  the  House  of 
Commons.  Of  course,  we  do  not 
eject  properly  elected  Socialists 
from  our  legislature,  as  I  believe 
has  been  done  in  less  democratic 
countries  than  England.  We  just 
let  them  talk,  blow  off  steam, 
thinking  the  more  the  public  knows 
of  their  views  the  less  likely  it  is 
to  approve  them. 

When  these  gentlemen  first 
came  to  the  House  they  were  the 
most  oratorically  valiant  folk 
imaginable.  When  the  King 
opened  Parliament  in  the  House 
of  Lords  one  of  them  bawled: 
"We  will  soon  sweep  all  this 
away."  When  a  Minister  said 
something  which  was  not  liked,  a 
Socialist  cried,  "You  dirty  dog!" 
and  when  the  House  protested, 
added:  "You  are  all  dirty  dogs," 
— though  the  next  day  he  was  in 
sackcloth  and  ashes  and  full  of 
apology,  explaining,  however,  that 
was  the  kind  of  language  cus- 
(Continued  on  page  88) 
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One  of  a  pair  of  Chinese 

Cloisonne  Burners  of  the 

Chien  Lung  Period. 

1736-1796 


CLOISONNE,  porcelains,  jade  from  China, 
created  by  unknown  artists  whose  rep- 
utations increase  with  the  centuries;  English 
and  American  Silver,  fashioned  by  masters  of 
design  and  craftsmanship  of  an  elder  day  to 
endure  for  all  time;  Antique  Jewelry  whose 
delicacy  and  beauty  are  a  permanent  record  of 
exquisite  artistry;  Bronzes,  Arms  and  Armor, 
Old  and  Modern  Paintings,  makes  up  a  collec' 
tion  of  the  rare  and  lovely  on  view  for  you. 

There  is  a  welcome  for  you  in  these  galleries. 
If  you  are  seeking  for  some  particular  piece,  we 
shall  help  you  find  it.  You  are  sure  of  seeing 
many  wonderful  things  you  will  covet  and 
which  will  do  no  violence  to  your  pocket  book. 


One  of  a  r»air  of   Chinese 

Cloisonne  Burners  of  the 

Chien  Lung  Period. 

1736-1796 


The  Clapp  <Sl  Graham  Co 

420  MADISON  AVENUE,  NEW  YORK 

(Between  48th  and  49th  Street) 


pNGLISH  Walnut  Chest   of   Draw- 
ers for  Man's   Bedroom  designed 
and  executed  in  our  Studios. 


O.  E.  MERTZ  &l  CO. 

INTERIOR  DECORATORS 
260  SOUTH  18TH  STREET,  PHILADELPHIA 


PRADO  42 
HAVANA,  CUBA 


VIA  DEI  FOSSI 
FLORENCE 
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ARTS  &  DECORATION 


Designers  and  Weavers 
of 

Hand'woven 

Tapestries   and 

Needlepoint 

Not  "DOMESTIC"  but   "MADE   IN   AMERICA" 

Antique  Tapestries 
Restored 


Consult  Your  Decorator 


Edgewater  Tapestry  Looms 


15  East  Fortieth  Street 


New  York 


Lorentz  Kleiser,  President 


K 


TRADE  MARK 


3)i  Salvo    c| 

^Brothers          [M 

| 

importers  of                                                 u%k      1 

Antiques                  \ 

^m     wB  m  *\ 

#     JJ 

SKadison  jtvenue  at  SOth  Street 
Diew  ^orh  City 
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Making  Flowers  Grow  Where  No 
Flowers  Grew  Before 


HAVE  you  wondered, 
wondered  for  many  years, 
just  how  much  modern  science 
can  accomplish  for  the  woman 
who  is  not  horn  lovely?  Suppose 
a  famous  society  leader  were  nat- 
urally sallow.  Would  sin-  resign- 
edly stay  sallow?  Suppose  a  great 
actress  were  scrawny?  Would  she 
accept  scrawniness  forever? 

No.  But  these  are  magnificent 
beings  who  rule  their  whole  lives 
in  a  grand  manner  that  seems  un- 
real and  unreachable  to  plainer 
folk.  Do  we  have  to  accept  sal- 
low ness  and  scrawniness?  No.  I 
have  just  talked  for  long  and  in- 
teresting hours  with  a  famous  skin- 
specialist.  1  have  seen  her  work- 
rooms, her  laboratories,  her  treat- 
ment-rooms, her  exercise-rooms. 
I  am  awed  at  the  science,  the 
sound  fundamental  principles,  of 
her  method.  I  am  fired  with  tin- 
enthusiasm  that  she  brings  to  all 
her  work.  I  am  amazed  at  the 
results    that    she    achieves.      And 


By  DOROTHY   COCKS 

I 


is  not  nourished.  Circulation 
through  the  skin  is  easily  impeded. 
Clothing,  cold  air — a  dozen  causes 
contribute  to  sluggishness  in  the 
Bow  of  blood  through  the  skin 
cells.  And  the  skin  starves  as  a 
result.  The  skin  needs  oil  to  keep 
it  smooth  and  supple.  Water, 
wind,  some  heavy  crude  powders 
— they  dry  the  natural  oils  of  the 
skin.  It  is  plain — and  sound,  is  it 
not? — that  if  we  stimulate  circula- 
tion by  skiltull  patting  and  model- 
ing, if  we  supply  food  in  a  delicate 
and  penetrating  cream,  the  skin 
will  be  free  from  line  lines,  in 
spite  of  time?  There,  1  have 
taught  you  something  of  my 
method  ! 

"Deep  lines  and  hollows  come 
when  the  muscles  underlying  the 
skin  are  relaxed  or  shrivelled. 
They  sag,  and  the  cheeks  sag,  the 
chin  grows  flaccid  and  ugly,  the 
contours  of  youth  are  gone.  The 
muscles  need  nourishment  to 
trengthen   them   and    round  them 


mind  you.  these  seeming  miracles  out .  t|u.v  nceu  stimulus  to  make 
them  firm;  their  elasticity  must  be 
restored.  And  so  my  treatment 
includes  the  use  of  a  muscle  oil,  a 
special  astringent,  and  patting  to 
waken  the  muscle-cells  and  incite 
them  to  absorb  the  foods  and  to 
function  as  they  did  in  youth. 

"I  had  an  interesting  client  a 
season  or  two  ago.  Her  case  was 
a  little  unusual,  but  it  was  typical, 
nevertheless.  She  was  an  actress, 
just  past  youth,  talented,  very 
much  in  earnest.  She  had  been 
touring  and  the  work  and  travel 
had  made  her  very  thin.  She  came 
to  me  as  soon  as  she  reached  New- 
York.  She  was  to  open  in  two 
weeks  on  Broadway.  Her  new- 
part  demanded  that  she  wear 
decollete.  And  she  had  hollows 
in  her  neck  deep  enough  to  lay 
two  fingers  in !  She  wanted  me 
to  inject  paraffin  to  fill  them  out. 

"1  wouldn't,  of  course.  I  can- 
not believe  in  it.  But  I  promised 
to  make  her  plump  and  lovely, 
nevertheless.  The  time  was  so 
short  that  I  asked  her  to  come  for 
treatments  every  day.  For  an 
hour  every  morning  her  neck  and 
shoulders  were  patted  and  mould- 
ed with  a  rich,  nourishing  cream 
that  I  have  always  recommended 
for  thinness  and  hollows.  And 
she  was  transformed!  Now  she 
regards  her  occasional  treatment 
just  as  we  regard  the  regular 
visit  to  the  dentist.  And  she  fol- 
lows my  instructions  and  uses  my 
preparations  at  home  every  day — 
just  as  you  brush  your  teeth. 
Some  day  all  women  will  come  to 
have  that  same  attitude  toward 
visiting  a  skin-specialist." 

"Do  your  treatments  vary?"  I 
ventured. 

"Yes!  Every  skin  needs  cer- 
{Continued  on  page  94) 


are  not  the  extraordinary  cases. 
They  are  the  usual  thing  in  her 
Salon.  That's  the  amazement  of 
it!  I  come  away  convinced  that 
any  woman — you  and  I  included 
— can  be  as  lovely  as  we  like! 
Isn't  that  like  having  the  fairy 
wishes  of  our  childhood? 

Let  me  allay  your  fears.  I  am 
not  going  to  tell  you  of  peeling  or 
injections,  of  skin  cutting  or  cheek- 
lifting,  or  any  of  these  radical  and 
fearsome  means  of  beauty. 

"They  are  unnecessary,"  Eliza- 
beth Arden  told  me.  "Some  of 
these  operations  are  successful,  I 
suppose.  But  I  have  seen  many  of 
them  that  wrought  horrid  results. 
Such  drastic  measures  are  too 
awful  to  go  through,  and  the  re- 
ward does  not  justify  the  strain 
and  the  risk.  We  can  accomplish 
so  much  and  so  easily,  just  by 
building  up  from  what  a  woman 
has. 

"Too  many  women  neglect 
their  appearance  for  years,  and 
then,  terrified  by  the  sight  of 
wrinkles,  they  are  willing  to  make 
these  desperate  efforts  to  regain  in 
a  day  what  they  have  been  placidly 
losing  for  a  decade.  If  I  could 
teach  every  woman  to  prevent 
wrinkles,  to  conserve  the  firm, 
youthful  strength  of  her  contours, 
to  keep  the  color  and  freshness  of 
her  youth !  To  care  for  these 
things  while  she  still  has  them! 
It  is  so  much  easier  to  prevent  and 
conserve  and  keep  than  it  is  to 
erase  and  restore.  But  that  can  be 
done,  too,  of  course.  It  is  amaz- 
ing how  responsive  the  tissues  are 
to  treatment  even  after  years  of 
flaccidity  and  starvation. 

"That  is  what  causes  wrinkles, 
you  know.  Starvation.  Little 
fine    lines   come   because   the   skin 


Woodville  &  Company 

1711  Walnut  Street 
Philadelphia 


Interior  Decorations 

Antique  and  Modern  Furniture 

Lamps    Shades    Stuffs    Spanish  Linens 

Garden  Pottery- 


Miss  WOODVILLE 
MISS  BRAFORD 


Branch  at 
YORK  HARBOR,  MAINE 
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ARTS  &  DECORATION 


Correct  Lighting 

of  Valuable 

Paintings 

C^ORRECT  illumination  is 
^~^  as  necessary  to  the  valu- 
able painting  in  the  home  as 
those   in  the    great    galleries. 

FRIKfK    REFLECTORS 

are  scientifically  designed   to 
fulfil  this  purpose.    Each  pic- 
ture is  treated  according  to  its 
characteristic  requirements.       Frink  Lighting   is    used  in    most  of   the 
prominent  galleries,  public  and  private.     Send  for  Booklet  422. 

IT")       rniVTV      T  24th  Street  and  10th  Avenue 

.  K  hKlNR,  Inc.,  newtork 

Branches  in  Principal  Cities 


LEAVENS 

DECORATED  FURNITURE 


Allows  the  purchaser  the  exer- 
cise of  individual  taste  in  finish 
and  decoration. 

One  may  select  colors  of  figured  dec- 
orations to  harmonize  with  other  sur- 
roundings or  interiors,  and  thereby 
m  alizi'  the  satisfaction  of  haying  aided 
in  their  creation. 

Leayens  Colonial  and  Decorated  Fur- 
niture is  noted  for  its  beautiful  sim- 
plicity of  design  and  its  adaptability 
Somewhere  In  the  Leayens  line  you 
will  find  that  set  or  single  piece  for 
which  you  are  searching. 

Send  for  literature  on  decorated 
and  colonial  furniture 


WILLIAM    LEAVENS    &    CO.,    Inc. 

Manufacturers 
32  CANAL  STREET  :  BOSTON,  MASS. 


SPECIAL  DESIGNS 
FURNISHED  ON  REQUEST 


Cassidy  Company 

INCORPORATED 

'Designers  and  Manufacturers  of  Lighting  Fixtures 

101  PARK  AVENUE  AT  FORTIETH  STREET 

NEW  YORK  CITY 


EC 


Kent-Costikyan 

FOUNDED    1886 

485  FIFTH  AVENUE— SIXTH  FLOOR 

NEW  YORK 

Opposite  Public  Library 

IMPORTERS  OF  ORIENTAL  RUGS 
SEAMLESS  CARPETS  IN  SOLID  COLORS 
RUGS    WOVEN    TO     ORDER    IN    ORIENT 


: 


Hess  White  Steel 


meet 
wood- 


steel 


Medicine   Cabinets 
and    Lavatory    Mirrors 

the    demand    for    better-than-wood  cabinets  and 
framed     mirrors,     and     at     reasonable     prices. 

The    highest    grades     of    materials     and     work- 
manship    go    into    these    goods — polished    plate 
glass    mirrors,    nickeled     brass    hardware, 
or    glass    shelves,    and    the    whole, 
inside   and  out,  finished   in  beauti- 
ful   baked    white    enamel,    guaran- 
teed to  be  everlasting. 

LOOK  FOR  THIS  MARK  *=? 

and  make  sure  you  are  getting  the  genuine 
Hess.  Sold  by  dealers  everywhere.  Illustrated 
booklet   on   request. 

HESS  WARMING  &  VENTILATING  CO. 

1226  TACOMA  BLDG.,  CHICAGO 
Makers  of  HESS  WELDED  STEEL  FURNACES 
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Silk's  Romantic  History 


J>  ACK  of  the  modern  expression 
<£)  of  silk  lies  a  distinguished 
history,  older,  perhaps,  than  any 
other  written  record  in  civiliza- 
tion. Our  first  accounts  of  the 
fibre  come  from  China,  and 
it  is  significant  that  its  earliest 
record  is  in  the  form  of  a  myth. 
A  myth  is  the  graceful  acknowl- 
edgement that  fact  has  hern  lost 
in  the  vista  of  years.  And  there 
are  times  when  a  myth  means  more 
than  a  dry  recitation  of  dates  and 
names,  since  it  expresses  a  spiritual 
as  well  as  a  material  reaction. 
Curiously,  most  histories  vary  in 
their  selection  of  the  particular 
mvth  with  which  to  start  a  story 
of'  silk. 

In  2800  B.C.  the  Emperor  Shen 
Nung,  inventor  of  the  plow,  be- 
gan the  cultivation  of  the  mulberry 
tree.  It  seems  difficult  to  believe 
that  any  one  would  cultivate  a 
mulberry  tree  except  to  feed  a  silk- 
worm, and  as  the  mulberry  tree 
was  wild,  it  was  not  necessary  to 
cultivate  it  unless  the  number  of 
silkworms  requiring  the  leaves  had 
been  artificially  stimulated. 

In  2602  B.C.  another  hazy  em- 
peror, Huang  Ti,  the  mythical 
inventor  of  numbers,  music  and 
the  loom,  entrusted  to  his  wife, 
Lei  Tsu,  the  investigation  of  the 
rearing  of  the  silkworm.  She  it 
is  who  is  now  worshipped  as  Yuan 
Fei — "Goddess  of  Silkworms." 

In  2200  B.C.,  however,  a  more 
accurate  record  occurs.  Silk  was 
paid  as  tribute  by  a  Chinese  em- 
^peror  to  some  potentate  in  North- 
western India,  and  probably  was 
paid  to  him  for  protection  of  the 
old  caravan  routes.  This  latter 
record  is  as  accurate  as  a  bill  of 
lading  would  be  today.  And  it 
may  safely  be  conjectured  from 
'these  facts  that  some  time  prior  to 
the  earliest  date  began  the  art  of 
silk  culture ;  spinning  and  weav- 
ing were  highly  developed. 

A  series  of  accidents  disclosed 
the  fact  that  the  silk  cocoon  from 
which  the  moth  had  not  emerged 
was  a  continuous  thread  and 
therefore  much  stronger  and  more 
elastic  than  the  short  fibres  that 
could  be  separated  from  the  open 
cocoon. 

JTROM  China  the  art  spread 
to  Khotan  (modern  Thibet), 
and  from  there  to  Persia  and  later 
to  India.  Discoveries  in  the 
ruined  city  of  Turfan  in  Turkes- 
tan made  by  A.  Von  LeCoq  and 
Stein  are  illuminating  in  their 
evidence  of  intercourse  between 
Far  and  Near  East  at  a  very  early 
date.  Here  met  the  traders  from 
the  Levant  with  the  merchants  of 
old  China.  This  city  of  sand,  the 
shelter  of  nomadic  tribes,  was 
once  a  cosmopolitan  market  place, 
the  home  of  culture,  refinement, 
the  centre  of  vigorous  life.  Here 
on  wall  paintings  of  exquisite 
delicacy  are  portrayed  the  Budd- 
hist priests  in  conference  with 
Manchurian  Christian  monks.  In 
these  ruins  were  discovered   frag- 


ments of  beautiful  textures,  of 
linen,  wool  and  silk,  that  arc  dated 
somewhere  between  the  First  and 
Fifth  Century  of  the  Christian 
era. 

In  silk,  Japan  is  comparatively 
modern.  It  was  introduced  in 
195  A.D.,  and  was  no  doubt  spun 
and  woven  through  the  primitive 
textile  methods  that  then  existed 
in  Japan.  A  hundred  years  later 
the  Chinese  technique  ami  Chinese 

designs  were  introduced  by  an  ex- 
iled Chinese  prince. 

The  story  of  how  two  Nestorian 

monks  brought  silkworm  eggs  and 
mulbern  seeds  to  the  Court  of 
Justinian  in  Constantinople  has 
rather  too  strong  a  literary  flavor 
for  credence.  But  silk,  the  fibre, 
was  known  in  Europe  ever  since 
the  memorable  march  of  Alex- 
ander of  Macedon.  Aristotle 
speaks  of  it,  and  while  perhaps  a 
little  hazy  as  to  its  true  nature, 
the  charm  of  the  fibre  impressed 
itself  upon  the  great  philosopher 
and  other  classical  authors. 

YU  E  set  perhaps  an  exaggerated 
value  upon  the  arts  of  the 
Orient  and  many  a  dress  and  many 
a  room  has  been  in  bad  taste 
through  the  barbaric  intrusion  of 
the  bizarre  loom.  When  silk  first 
came  into  Europe,  it  came  into 
contact  with  a  people  who  had  not 
only  a  great  art  but  one  that  was 
to  them  entirely  satisfactory.  So 
while  they  accepted  the  fibre  with 
enthusiasm  and  paid  for  it  in 
coined  gold  and  the  lives  of  men, 
they  did  not  entirely  accept  the 
design.  On  the  Island  of  Cos,  in 
the  Mediterranean,  there  sprang 
up  a  very  curious  industry,  or,  in 
the  light  of  modern  criticism,  an 
art?  Here  the  bolts  of  silk  from 
the  Orient  were  carefully  un- 
ravelled and  re-dyed  and  rewoven 
into  designs  and  textures  more 
suitable  to  the  taste  of  the  people. 

In  the  Twelfth  Century,  Nor- 
man Roger,  the  outlaw  king  of 
Sicily,  kidnapped  Corinthian  weav- 
ers and  brought  them  to  Palermo. 
This  was  a  most  successful  act  of 
barbarism ;  and  Sicilian  textures 
occupy  not  only  an  important 
place  today  in  museum  collections, 
but  won  in  their  time  a  ready  ac- 
ceptance in  Europe.  A  little  later 
we  read  of  a  Bishop  of  Evreux 
purchasing  a  vestment  of  Sicilian 
texture.  Silk  played  a  vital  part 
in  the  artistic  and  commercial  life 
of  the  great  Italian  cities  of  the 
Middle  Ages. 

To  the  Alps,  Italy  owed  a  de- 
sirable isolation  from  barbarous 
Northern  Europe.  She  retained 
remnants  of  classical  culture  and 
was  subjected  to  the  stimulation 
of  Oriental  contract.  It  was  this 
security  that  invited  commerce, 
and  it  was  commerce  that  en- 
couraged art.  There  is  a  record 
that  Venice  knew  silk  as  early  as 
the  Sixth  Century,  but  it  is  cer- 
tain in  the  Tenth  Century  there 
was  in  this  city  a  flourishing  trade 
in  silk. 


McCutcheon's 

Department  No.  47 
Fifth  Avenue,  34th  and  33rd  Streets,  N.  Y. 


Announcing  the 
New  Dress  Fabrics 

THESE  lovely  new  fabrics  were  woven  in  the  finest 
looms  of  Europe.  McCutcheon's  brought  them  here 
— early,  so  that  American  women  might  keep  a  pace 
ahead  of  Spring  and  Summer  fashions. 

They  are  fabrics  of  delightful  smartness.  In  weave 
— from  shadow-patterned  voiles  to  sturdy-textured 
materials  of  distinctive  designs.  In  quality — all  of 
that  superiority  which  has  been  the  basis  of  Mc- 
Cutcheon's national  prestige  in  Linen  and  Cotton 
Goods. 


New  Imported  Dress  Fabrics 

Imported  Drop-Stitch  Voiles — Made  in  England 
exclusively  for  us,  of  finest  yarns.  In  lovely  pastel 
shades  and  bolder  hues;  and  four  different  designs. 
40  in.  wide  @  $1.75  a  yd.  □ 

Drop-Stitch  Crepes — One  of  the  season's  newest  fab- 
rics. Will  drape  beautifully.  In  Black,  White  and  a 
whole  riot  of  plain  shades.  40  in.  wide  @  $1.95  ayd.Q 
Imported  Homespuns — Fabrics  with  a  thorough- 
bred air  in  jaunty  checks,  plaids,  and  plain  colors 
@  $1.25  to  $2.75  a  yd.  □ 

Novelty  French  Fabrics — Very  lovely  embroidered 
Crepes  and  Voiles  in  delightfully  new  color  effects. 
@  $1.50  to  $5.00  a  yd.  □ 

Embroidered  Qinghams  —  Something  absolutely 
new.  Ever-popular  Gingham  weaves  embroidered 
with  dots  and  figures  in  contrasting  colors.  Exclu- 
sive with  McCutcheon's  and  very  novel.  Broadest 
selection  of  designs.  32  in.  wide  @  $1.50  a  yd.  □ 
Imported  Cotton  Crepes — Canton,  Morocco,  French 
and  English  weaves  in  various  weights.  Scores  of 
shades,  White,  and  Black.  95c  and  $1.50  a  yd.  □ 
English  Prints  □  Pongee  Prints  □  Dress  Sateens  Q 
"Dress  Cretonnes"  □  Fine  Ginghams  □  Egyptian 
Tissues  □  Printed  and  Plain  Voiles  □  Dotted 
Swisses  □  Swiss  Organdies  n  French  Organdies  □ 
Dress  Linens  □  Plain  and  Printed  Novelty  Hand- 
kerchief Linens  □  Printed  Canton  Crepes  (Silk  and 
Cotton)  □    White  materials  of  every  description. 

Let  us  send  you  samples.      Simply  check  those  fabrics  you'd 
like  to  see  and  mail  us  the  coupon 
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Do  ))ou  know  now 

to  care  for  your  skin? 

DO  you  know  when  it  needs  toning,  when  it  is 
hungry  for  correct  foods?  Do  you  realize  that 
long  before  the  first  wrinkle  appears  the  muscles  begin 
losing  the  youthful  firmness  that  keeps  them  smooth? 
And  do  you  know  that  by  nourishing  the  muscles, 
bracing  them,  moulding  them,  you  can  put  off  the 
first  wrinkle  for  many  years?  Yes,  that  you  can  even 
erase  wrinkles  that  have  already  settled? 

Begin  today  to  care  for  your  skin  faithfully,  scientifically. 
Prevent  lines,  by  strengthening  and  rejuvenating  the  tissues. 
Prevent  sallowness  and  ugly  blemishes,  by  arousing  the  circula- 
tion and  setting  every  cell  gaily  to  work. 

You    don't    know   how?       Then    consult    an    expert Elizabeth 

Arden.  She  is  known  the  world  over  for  her  wonderful  scien- 
tific   treatments    for     the     skin the    famous    Muscle-Strapping, 

Skin-Toning  Treatments,  for  waking  the  tissues  and  freshening 
the  skin:  a  new  Apres  l'Ete  Treatment,  for  banishing  brown 
spots  and  discolorations;  and  the  Venetian  Masque  for  oiliness 
and   eruptions. 

If  you  cannot  come  to  the  Salon,  write  to  Elizabeth  Arden 
describing  your  problems.  She  will  answer  by  personal  letter, 
giving  you  advice  for  the  care  of  your  skin,  and  sending  her 
book  "The  Quest  of  the  Beautiful,"  which  tells  how  to  use  the 
Muscle-Strapping  Skin-Toning  method  at  home.  If  you  wish 
to  reduce  or  increase  your  weight,  ask  also  for  Elizabeth 
Arden's  book    "Your    Masterpiece,    Yourself." 

&  These  preparations   are  the  ^ 

feh  basis  of  the  Muscle-Strapping  fc» 

fsj?  Skin -Toning  Treatment  ^yf 


VENETIAN       CLEANSING       CREAM- 
soft    melting    cream     that    seeps    into 
Dores.    dissolving    and    dislodging    all    i 
nrning    and     night 


lies.         Use 


the 


TUMI 


•upple.      $1,   $2,   $3. 
VENETIAN     ARDENA 

tone  and  firm  the  skin.  A  splendid  tonic 
and  gentle  astringent,  it  keeps  the  skm 
clear  and  radiant.  85c.  $2.  $3.75. 
VENETIAN  ORANCE  SKIN  FOOD— 
the  nest  deep  tissue  builder.  Pat  It  on 
cleansing,    to 


the    face 

smooth    and    round    a    thin 

face       $1.    $1  75.    $2.75. 


VENETIAN      VEI.VA      CREAM— an      «r- 

icllent  skm  food  for  a  full  face.  Nourishei 
the  tissues  without  lamming,  keeps  the 
skin  soft  and  velvety.      $1,   $2. 

VENETIAN  MUSCLE  OIL— delicate  oil, 
rich  and  ponetratmg,  that  tills  out 
sunken  cheeks  and  hollows  in  the  face 
and  neck.  Wonderful  for  deep  lines, 
and  to  strengthen  and  firm  the  tissues. 
$1,    $2.50,    $4. 

VENETIAN     SPECIAL     ASTRINGENT— 

to  smooth  and  tighten  the  skin  and  re- 
store its  elasticity.  Tones  and  hraces  flaccid 
muscles  of  the  face  and  throat  Banishes 
putflncss    and    wrinkles.        $2.25,    $1. 


Venetian  Preparations 


Bonwit  Teller  &  Co. 
Lord  &  Taylor 
Stern  Brothers 


Altman  &  Co. 


Franklin  Simon  &  Co. 
John  Wanamaker 
Jay-Thorpe,  Inc. 


ELIZABETH  ARDEN 

673-A  FIFTH  AVENUE.  NEW  YORK 

London,  25  Old  Bond  Street  Paris,  255  Rue  St.  Honore 

Boston,   192  Boylston  Street  Detroit,  318  Book  Building 

San  Francisco,  233  Grant  Ave.  Washington,   1147  Connecticut  At>. 

Atlantic  City,  Ritr-Carlton  Hotel 

I  Newport  Southampton,  L.  I.  Palm  Beach 


ARTS  &  DECORATION 

Silk  More  Than  a  Commodity 

An  Authoritative  Note  on    the   International  Silk  Exposition 
By  CHARLES  CHENEY  1 

won  our  Laurels  and   proved  our 

right  to  a  place  in  the  front  rank 
in  the  field  of  Art  and  the  higher 
planes  of  intellectual  development. 
We,  of  course,  have  had  and  have 
today  great  intellects  among  us, 
but  that  is  not  enough.  We  not 
only  must  produce  artists  and 
thinkers  but  we  must  become  an 
artistic  and  a  thinking  people. 
That  is  why  there  is  significance 
in  the  building  up  of  a  great 
American  silk  industry.  It  means 
artistic  creation  on  a  great  scale 
and  brings  to  its  creation  the  co- 
operation of  an  army  of  our 
citizens. 

We  silk  men  are  glad  to  have 
the  public  have  a  chance  to  get 
just  a  little  glance  of  an  insight 
in  the  wonders  of  our  trade;  to 
have  them  realize  something  of 
the  scope  and  varied  interest  that 
it  has. 

It  is  worth  while  for  the  lady 
to  see  that  the  making  of  her  dress 
has  called  into  play  various  factors 
from  all  over  the  world.  It 
should  interest  her  to  feel  that  its 
maker  has  had  to  study  the  prod- 
ucts and  the  markets  of  far  off 
Asia  for  his  raw  materials,  and 
fashion  centers  of  Europe  for  his 
guidance  in  creating  designs  and 
styles ;  that  he  has  had  to  select, 
develop  and  change  what  he  has 
received  from  the  ends  of  the 
earth  to  adapt  and  fit  it  to  Ameri- 
can needs;  that  he  has  had  to*, 
create  and  control  a  great  complex 
organization  which  calls  into  play 
pretty  much  all  that  science  and 
art  have  to  contribute. 

The  silk  business  is  of  the  most 
varied  interest  and  the  silk  man's 
life  is  one  of  the  most  absorbing 
and  exacting  that  can  be  imagined. 
We  know  that  we  still  have  much 
to  accomplish  but  we  feel  proud 
of  our  advance  and  we  are  glad  to 
let  the  American  people  see  what 
we  have  done  and  what  we  are 
doing. 


T  is  well  that  Arts 
&  Decoration 

should  take  note 
of  the  Silk  Ex- 
position. 

New  York  is 
surfeited  with  exhibitions  and 
with  calls  upon  its  attention  and 
interest  from  every  conceivable 
quarter.  It  hardly  casts  a  passing 
glance  upon  some  of  the  most 
important  events  which  transpire 
within  its  borders,  and  yet  when 
the  First  International  Silk  Ex- 
position opened  its  doors  two  years 
ago  New  York  flocked  to  see  it 
and  each  visitor,  delighted  and  be- 
wildered by  the  absorbing  interest 
and  beauty  of- the  scene,  went  out 
to  send  back  his  friends,  and  they 
came  in  such  crowds  that,  many 
times,  the  doors  had  to  be  shut, 
leaving  thousands  in  the  street  un- 
able to  gain  admittance. 

The  reason  is  clear.  Silk  is 
more  than  a  mere  commodity.  Its 
making  is  an  art  and  its  uses  are 
all  interwoven  with  art.  Its  his- 
torical background  is  full  of  poetry 
and  tradition  and  it,  perhaps  more 
than  any  other  thing  known  and 
used  by  man,  lends  itself  to  artistic 
treatment.  It  is  beautiful  itself 
and  it  adds  beauty  to  whatever  or 
whomever  it  adorns.  There  is  no 
other  medium  which  gives  such 
depth,  fire  and  brilliancy  to  color, 
or  which  can  at  need  show  color 
in  such  a  hazy  suggestion  of 
dreamy  opalescence.  The  very 
name  of  silk  is  a  word  to  conjure 
with  and  literature  as  well  as  art 
would  be  greatly  impoverished 
without  it. 

America  is  known  throughout 
the  world  as  the  country  of  mar- 
velous development  in  all  things 
material  and  practical.  We  are 
famed  for  the  perfection  of  our 
mechanical  devices  and  our  pro- 
ductive organization.  Our  finan- 
cial and  mercantile  structure  is  a 
world  marvel,  but  we  have  not  vet 


The  Italian  Loggia  and  Cortile 


(Continued  from  page  19) 


afterthought  that  was  never  really 
assimilated. 

Despite  the  intelligent  efforts  of 
the  most  capable  domestic  archi- 
tects of  the  present  day,  who  have 
contrived  in  our  native  modes 
some  highly  acceptable  treatments 
of  a  frequently  troublesome  fea- 
ture, the  uncompromising  type  of 
verandah  still,  obtrudes  its  imperti- 
nent irrelevance  on  the  sight  in  a 
vast  number  of  cases.  The  desire 
for  a  sheltered  open  air  place  in 
which  to  sit  is  altogether  laudable 
and  an  element  to  be  reckoned 
with.  The  general  solution  still 
remains  to  be  worked  out. 

In  adopting  the  principle  of  the 
cortile  and  loggia  it  is  not  at  all 
necessary  that  we  should  commit 


ourselves  to  a  specifically  Italian 
mode  of  architectural  expression. 
The  principle  is  the  important 
thing  to  grasp  and  assimilate. 
How  Sir  Christopher  Wren  did  it 
successfully  is  to  be  seen  in  the 
courtyard  of  Hampton  Court. 
Dozens  of  other  equally  satisfac- 
tory examples  might  be  adduced. 
If  one  prefers  to  eliminate  the 
cortile  and  have  structure  in  a 
compact  block,  it  is  feasible  to  in- 
corporate a  loggia  within  the  ex- 
terior of  the  house  so  that  the  sense 
of  constructional  propriety  is  not 
offended.  Waiving  the  opportuni- 
ties of  composition  disclosed  by  " 
the  Italian  manner,  we  can  still 
use  the  principle  in  conjunction 
with  our  traditional  modes. 
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The  Return  to  Real 
Artistic   Labor 
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3TUST  after  the  war  there  wa 
one  of  the  severest  outbreaks 
on  record  of  the  illusion  that 
urn  can  write  or  paint  with 
your  soul  without  the  base  aid  of 
any  technical  skill.  We  do  not 
know  that  anyone  set  up  as  a  solo- 
ist on  the  fiddle  on  the  strength 
of  this  exclusively  spiritual  quali- 
fication, says  the  Manchester 
Guardian.  But  almost  exactly 
parallel  exhibitions  of  courage  in 
the  practice  of  other  arts  were 
freely  offered  to  the  public  for 
some  time.  The  poet  too  im- 
periously inspired  to  make  his 
lines  scan,  the  painter  rapt  above 
drawing  and  composition,  let 
themselves  go  for  a  couple  of 
years.  Indeed,  they  received  a 
good  deal  of  countenance  from 
critics  who  had  no  youth  to  ex- 
cuse them. 

Some  of  these,  not,  perhaps, 
being  wholly  sure  about  the  funda- 
mentals themselves,  may  have 
feared  to  get  left  if  they  should 
have  failed  to  applaud,  from  the 
first,  what  might  turn  out  to  be 
an  important  new  movement  for 
all  that  they  knew.  Others  ex- 
tended a  kind  of  affectionate 
charity  much  in  vogue  at  the  time: 
after  all,  most  of  the  new  dis- 
pensers with  method  were  young, 
and  youth  was  enormously  in 
favor  at  the  time — it  had  got  the 
hardest  gruelling  in  the  war  and 
had  come  out  with  credit,  and  as 
age  had  not  shone  very  brilliantly 
during  that  business  there  was  a 
fond  general  impulse  to  cocker 
youth  up  and  to  say  that  in  art 
and  in  everything  else  it  was  the 
time  of  life  when  a  man  really 
knew  how  to  do  things,  and  that 
now  it  was  certainly  going  to  start 
everything  afresh  and  better,  on 
lines  that  the  old  men  could  never 
have  thought  of. 

Like  all  lapses  into  sentimental- 
ism,  this  was  rather  cruel  in  effect, 
though  not  in  intention.  The  war 
years  and  the  first  post-war  years 
brought  such  a  measure  of  intel- 
lectual disablement,  or  danger  of 
disablement,  on  young  artists  as 
those  of  no  previous  generation 
had  suffered,  at  least  from  similar 
causes. 

In  the  arts  a  natural  response 
was  a  rather  boisterous  outburst 
of  eccentricity  —  weak  because  it 
is  the  peculiarity  of  high  artis- 
tic power  to  be  generated  only 
by  highly-skilled  wrestling  with 
technical  difficulties;  eccentric  be- 
cause a  labored  effort  at  unexpect- 
edness is  almost  inevitably  the 
refuge  of  an  artist  who  finds  that 
he  cannot  make  ordinary  things 
interesting.  It  shows  the  extraor- 
dinary recuperative  power  of  the 
mind  of  youth  that  in  art  it  is  now- 
working  valiantly  out  of  that 
period  of  confused  valuations  and 
underrated  difficulties  into  a  re- 
vived sense  of  the  wonder  and 
glory  and  indispensableness  of 
workmanship. 
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ENGLISH 
CASEMEN  TS 
and  Windows  for 
banks,   offices, 
schools,  hospitals, 

Residence  of  Mr.  C.  H.  Haberkorn,  Jr.,  Detroit, 
Louis  Kamper,  Architect 

CRITTALL 

Steel 

Casements 

for  artistic  residences  and 

other  substantial  buildings 

Made  in  varied  designs 

to    meet    all    conditions 

Crittali  Casement  Window  Co.,  Manufacturers 

DETROIT 

During  all  the  ages  tiles  have  been  used  by  every  people 
and  today  their  judicious  use  is  equally  suitable  for  the 
small  house  or  the  palace. 

THE  ROOKWOOD   POTTERY  COMPANY 
Rookwood  Heights,  Cincinnati,  Ohio 


The  Worm  that  Turned  the  World 


(Continued  from  page  13) 


when  the  king  of  Ta-tsin  An-tun 
(Syria)  sent  an  embassy  from 
the  frontier  of  Jui-Nan  (Annan) 
offering  ivory,  rhinoceros  horns 
and  tortoise  shell.  From  that 
time  dates  the  direct  intercourse 
with  this  country." 

THE  Chinese  explorers  were 
shrewd,  diplomatic,  truth-lov- 
ing gentlemen.  Their  accounts 
of  journeys  given  to  their  supe- 
riors in  Peking  were  so  accurate 
that  once  the  difficulty  of  transla- 
tion was  overcome  by  European 
scholars,  it  is  possible  to  define 
the  peoples,  the  countries,  the 
rivers  and  oceans  they  describe. 
For  examp.le,  ostrich  eggs  must 
obviously  have  come  from  a  people 
in  direct  contact  with  Africa,  and 
storax  was  a  gum  gathered  only 
in  the  Levant.  But  .-.the  entire 
problem  centered  around  the  trans- 
lation of  the  word  Ta-ts'in,  and 
this  was  cleared  up  by  the  ac- 
count of  the  Nestorian  monks, 
who  said  in  reply  to  a  question 
of  the  Chinese  emperor  in  the 
sixth  century,  "We  come  from  the 
place  where  the  Messiah  is  born ; 
the  name  of  this  place  is  Fulin, 
and  it  lies  in  the  country  known 
to  you  as  Ta-ts'in."  This,  of 
course,  means  the  Holy  Land,  and 
includes  almost  all  of  Asia  Minor, 
so  far  as  China  was  concerned. 

A  partial  list  of  materials  ex- 
changed between  China  and  Ta- 
ts'in,  and  other  adjacent  regions, 
indicates  a  very  amazing  com- 
merce. Besides  precious  metals  it 
includes  white  horses,  tortoise 
shell,  black  bears,  the  bird  of  nine 
colors,  king  fisher  gems,  ivory 
pearls,  ten  colors  of  opaque  glass, 
amber,  jade,  five  colors  of  rugs, 
curtains,  woven  with  gold,  da- 
masks, asbestos  cloth  and  the  gem 
that  gleamed  at  night.  The  as- 
bestos cloth  seems  to  have  afforded 
the  novelty-loving  Chinamen  con- 
siderable diversion.  They  were 
constantly  experimenting  to  see  if 
this  fabric  really  was  fireproof. 
In  many  of  these  accounts,  the 
Chinese  explorers  mention  the  fact 
that  silk  was  spun  by  the  native 
from  the  wild  tussah  moth  and  in 
one  instance  at  least,  they  record 
that  the  natives  were  engaged  in 
the  cultivation  of  mulberry  trees 
and  the  rearing  of  silk  worms. 
This  suggests  a  still  earlier  con- 
tact with  China  than  we  have  any 
record  of.  They  mention  also  the 
weaving  of  the  hair  of  water  sheep 
into  cloth  which  is  called  Hai-psi- 
pu  cloth  from  the  west  of  the  sea. 
They  may  here  refer  to  cotton 
which  was  apparently  unknown  to 
the  Chinese,  until  somewhere  be- 
tween the  third  and  fifth  century 
of  the  Christian  Era.  Certain 
curious  facts  often  emphasized  in 
Hirth's  excellent  work  lead  me  to 
the  conclusion  that  the  Chinese 
learned  at  least  as  many  variable 


crafts    from    this    intercourse    as 
they  taught. 

Chinese  silk  was  almost  always 
referred  to  as  a  plain  white  fabric. 
The  Mediterranean  peoples,  un- 
ravelled and  re-dyed  it  and  wove 
it  into  patterns  of  their  own  de- 
sign, and  in  colors  that  suited  their 
own  fancies.  For  they  had  an  ad- 
vanced culture,  a  glorious  after- 
glow of  the  classic  Greece  and  tins 
perhaps  made  them  unwilling  to 
accept  design  from  outside  sources. 
There  is  constant  mention  as  well, 
of  "embroidery"  in  gold  and  silver 
and  on  rugs,  especially  among  the 
Parthians.  This  suggests  at  least 
that  the  Chinese  gentlemen  did 
not  understand  pattern  weaving, 
design  created  in  the  loom,  and 
gave  to  it  a  name  of  a  craft  that 
was  familiar  in  China,  i.e.,  em- 
broidery. The  older  pictures  of 
Chinese  sages,  shows  them  wear- 
ing plain  robes,  not  unlike  the 
Roman  toga  with  embroidered 
edges.  On  the  other  hand  the 
people  of  Asia  Minor  were  and 
still  are  the  most  adroit  of  pattern 
weavers.  The  Jacquard  looms  of 
Europe  and  America,  are  still 
copying  the  designs  developed  in 
this  restricted  area.  In  earlier 
Chinese  technical  pictures  there 
appear  many  looms  from  the  sim- 
plest plain  type  to  a  highly  com- 
plicated device,  showing  a  boy 
operating  a  mass  of  cords  from  a 
platform  above  the  loom  itself. 
Such  a  wealth  of  pictorial  iA- 
terial,  suggests  that  they  are  illus- 
trating new  devices,  the  fruits  of 
their  observation  in  foreign  lands. 
The  most  complicated  Chinese 
loom,  the  one  that  I  have  de- 
scribed with  the  attendant  sprite 
supported  above  it,  bears  a  close 
technical  resemblance  to  the  Jac- 
quard loom  of  today.  It  may 
have  been  the  source  of  French 
Jacquard's  invention  in  the  18th 
century.  Surely  people  who  are 
themselves  pattern  weavers,  would 
not  refer  to  rugs  or  metal  brocades 
as  needlework,  and  it  is  difficult 
to  understand  why  the  earlier 
Chinese  silks  should  be  almost 
always  plain  in  texture,  un- 
ravelled, dyed  and  rewoven  in  the 
western  world,  or  why  the  Chinese 
explorers,  so  often  mention  the 
arts  of  embroidery,  where  it  is 
almost  certain  they  refer  to  woven 
patterns. 


'"THERE  is  no  question  that  his- 
tory, viewed  through  a  suf- 
ficient perspective,  softens  in  its 
harsher  outlines.  Yet,  I  cannot 
refrain  from  the  observation  that 
China  in  the  days  of  her  might, 
seems  a  peaceful  people,  intent  on 
trade  that  produced  mutual 
wealth  and  created  cordial  under- 
standing. There  is  no  clash  of 
arms,  no  madness  of  conquest,  no* 
insensate  greed ;  so  that  the  trade 
routes  were  free  from  robbers,  so 
(Continued  on  page  86) 
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ANTIQUES  •  FABRICS 
REPRODUCTIONS 


Important  Old  Furniture,  Decorative  Objects  and  rare  Old  Fabrics 
are  always  on  view  in  the  Kimbel  collection.  The  House  is  specially 
equipped  to  create  interiors  of  exceptional  individuality  and  distinction. 
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An  Italian  Walnut  Cabinet,  with  hand-forged  torcheres  and  candlesticks. 
A  very  interesting  setting  for  an  Itali  n  dining-room  or  large  hall.  The 
end  pieces  on  the  cabinet  are  old  Porta  Fiores  with  metal  flowers  in  color. 


E.  A.  Belmont 
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SHIRTMAKERS  AND  HABERDASHERS  L' 


Men  who  appreciate  Artistic  Atmosphere  in  the 
Home  recognize  the  Importance  of  Personal  Ap^ 
pearance  in  completing  the  Harmonious  Ensemble. 
We  call  particular  attention  to  our  Distinctive 
Shirtings,  Neckwear,  House  Robes,  Etc. 


512  FIFTH  AVENUE,  NEW  YORK 

AT    FORTY-THIRD  STREET 


The  Philadelphia  Art  Galleries 
and  Auction  Rooms 

S.  E.  COR.  FIFTEENTH  AND  CHESTNUT  STREETS 
PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 

REED   H.  WALKER      AUCTIONEER 

Weekly  Public  Sales  of 
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Estates  and  Consignments  Solicited 

PERMANENT  EXHIBITION 

Appraisals  of  Art  and  Literary  Property,  Jewels  and  Personal  Effects  of 
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that  the  walled  towns  were  com- 
fortable and  secure  resting  places 
for  her  great  caravans  coming  to 
and  fro,  she  was  apparently  con- 
tent. Neither  religious  differ- 
ences, nor  lust  for  power  tipped 
with  venom  her  weapons.  At  the 
dawn  of  history  we  find  her  giv- 
ing the  world  silk.  She  is  still, 
for  all  her  eternal  agony,  doing 
the  same  thing. 

The  complete  history  no  man 
will  ever  know.  We  can  only 
trace  back  through  the  vague  cen- 
turies to  the  even  more  indistinct 
ages  the  history  of  this  fibre.  The 
character,  scope,  the  inspiration  of 
its  crude  beginnings,  we  can  not 
surely  define.  .  All  that  we  can 
see  clearly  is  that  silk  has  been  an 
object  of  commerce,  a  treasured 
possession,  an  invaluable  aid  to  the 
culture  and  commerce  *'of  many 
people  for  thousands  of  years. 
Nations  that  were  great  when  silk 
first  left  the  boundaries  of  its 
home,  have  passed  from  the 
memory  of  man.  Cities  reared  in 
pride  and  walled  in  security  are 
now  the  pavilion  of  the  dancing, 
frozen  sands ;  still  silk  sways  the 
commerce,  the  whims,  the  friendly 
arts,  of  all  the  world,  and  China 
still  bears  her  part  in  supplying  to 
her  myriad  customers  this  product 
of  a  worm  spinning  a  dressing- 
room  for  a  moth.  It  will  always 
be  a  problem  that  fascinates  the 
scholar  and  the  patient  investi- 
gator. The  rich  discoveries  in  the 
deserts  of  Turfan,  in  the  caves  of 
the  thousand  Buddahs,  and  the 
endless  archives  of  the  Chinese 
court,  will  from  time  to  time  bring 
to  light,  fresh  facts  that  will  carry 
the  investigator  backward  and  still 
backward  into  an  ever-receding 
past. 

It  is  not  unlike  the  problems  of 
maize  and  cotton  in  the  New 
World.  We  find  cotton  from  the 
coast  of  the  Argentine  Republic 
into  the  highlands  of  Utah,  and 
maize,  Indian  corn,  even  further 
south  and  up  to  the  shores  of  Hud- 
son Bay.  Many  myths  have  been 
made  to  account  for  the  origins  of 
these  two  vital  staples  of  the  New 
World  and  many  scholarly  theories 
advanced.  Still  to  the  last,  we 
come  to  the  point  where  we  must 
say  with  honesty,  "More  we  do 
not  know." 

TT  is  the  same  with  silk.  This 
fibre  was  responsible  for  first 
important  contacts  through  Asia, 
which  were  the  basis  of  the  first 
great  civilizations,  it  established 
relations  between  the  vigorous 
civilization  of  the  Mediterranean 
basin  and  the  polished  culture  of 
China.  It  was  responsible  in  no 
small  measure  for  the  volatile 
energy  in  the  15th  century,  a 
by-product  of  which  was  the  dis- 
covery of  the  New  World,  and 
the  direct  fruits  the  opening 
of    an    all-water    route    to    India. 


1 

Today  it  still  functions,  bringing 
wealth  to  Lyons  and  Patersonj 
furnishing  a  living  to  hundreds  of 

thousands  of  farmers  in  Japan, 
China  and  Italy,  and  making  the 
gallery  of  the  last  international 
tennis  match  and  the  ballrooms  of 
this  season,  pageants  of  charm  and 
beauty.  For  all  its  countless  cen- 
turies of  age,  it  is  still  new,  still 
peerless,  and  when  the  civilizations 
we  know  today  have  passed  down 
the  long  road,  silk  will  hold  its 
primacy   among   the  textile    fibres. 

Silk  now  is  transported  in  swift 
ships  across  the  Pacific  and  there 
are  silk  expresses  from  the  ports 
of  Oregon  and  California,  direct 
to  the  mills  in  the  East.  But  the 
oldest  routes  were  land  routes 
across  the  breadth  of  Asia  and 
finally  to  the  shores  of  the  Red 
Sea  and  the  Mediterranean. 

At  a  later  date,  there  was  a 
southern  road  through  Siam  and 
India,  ending  in  Calcutta.  But 
the  oldest  route  lay  along  the 
northern  fringe  of  Turkestan, 
across  India  and  ended  in  Persia 
or  the  old  cities  of  Damascus, 
Antioch  and  Petra.  Starting  in 
the  industrial  looms  of  China, 
winding  up  the  rampart  of  her 
hills  over  perilous  mountain  pass, 
by  glacier's  rim,  ice  eternal  and 
the  bitter,  stinging  sand,  across  the 
very  roof  beams  of  the  world, 
down  into  the  Alpine  pastures  of 
Persia  and  so  into  the  cities  thaL 
knew  the  glory  of  Eastern  Caesar*'* 
This  was  silk's  road,  the  road  of 
beauty. 

A  S  Europe  increased  in  wealth 
and  culture,  the  demand  for 
silk  grew  with  it.  Trade  through 
the  Italian  cities,  Venice,  Amalfi, 
Florence  and  Genoa,  supplied  by 
the  Mohammedan  masters  of  the 
western  ends  of  the  trade  routes, 
furnished  our  ancestors  with  these 
priceless  webs.  As  early,  however, 
as  the  12th  century,  Roger  of 
Sicily,  thriftiest  of  monarchs, 
brought  to  his  capital  from  Asiatic 
Greece,  weavers  and  silk  farmers 
not  a  few.  For  a  century  or  more, 
Palermo  was  famous  for  her  silken 
fabrics,  copies  in  texture  and  pat- 
tern of  the  still  older  Sassanian 
webs. 

Italy  also  made  some  assay  in 
producing  raw  silk  and  the  Moors 
brought  the  art  into  Spain  in  the 
12th  century.  In  the  time  of 
Francois  I,  the  French  induced 
craftsmen  and  farmers  to  leave 
Italy  and  settle  in  Tours,  but  not 
until  Henry  IV's  great  minister 
Sully,  lined  the  road  with  mul- 
berry trees  and  the  wealth  of 
France  opened  a  promising  market, 
did  the  P'rench  silk  manufacture 
assume  something  of  its  present 
importance.  The  revocation  of 
the  Edict  of  Nantes  was  a  severe 
blow,  since  it  drove  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  skilled  workers  to 
(Continued  on  page  88) 
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Animal   Actors   in  | 
a  New  French  Film 
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\KThS — comme  les  hommes 

is  the  title — does  it  veil  a 
satiric  meaning? — of  a  new 
film  soon  to  be  shown  in 
France,  in  which  every  actor  is 
an  animal.  This  extraordinarj 
tour  de  force,  which  is  due  to  the 
painstaking  work  of  M.  Alfred 
Machin,  famous  for  his  photo- 
graphs and  moving  pictures  of 
wild  animals,  and  M.  Henri 
Wulchleger,  has  occupied  the 
authors  for  a  period  of  two  years 
and  required — one  always  men- 
tions material  details  when  writing 
about  moving  pictures — the  con- 
struction of  special  scenen  ,  motor 
cars,  railroad  trains,  and  other 
properties  on  a  scale  with  the 
diminutive  actors. 

Betes — comme  les  hommes  tells 
the  love  story  of  Jim  Bull,  a  bull- 
dog, and  Elaine,  a  little  terrier. 
and  with  characteristic  French 
wit,  the  authors  have  not  failed  to 
indulge  in  a  wealth  of  sly  travestj 
of  the  ordinary  cinematographic 
"stunts."  The  love  affair  is  pro- 
gressing smoothly  toward  matri- 
mony when  the  villain  enters,  one 
Willy  Fox,  who  is  described  suc- 
cinctly as  a  "snob  accompli,"  and 
who  is  also  a  fox  terrier. 

He  teaches  Elain  "lart  de  fox- 
trotter,"  and  Elaine  abandons  her 
faithful  Jim  Bull  and  marries  the 
too,  too  charming  Willy.  The 
wedding  scenes  are  triumphs  of 
animal  training.  Rabbits  as 
coachmen  manoeuvre  the  convey- 
ances with  easy  nonchalance. 
Chickens,  rabbits,  and  dogs  are 
guests  at  a  wedding  luncheon,  and 
there  is  even  a  speech  at  which  the 
guests  yawn  dismally. 

But  Jim  Bull  is  not  inclined  to 
yield  gracefully.  He  bursts  in 
upon  the  newly  married  couple, 
drives  Willy  ignominiously  away, 
while  Elaine  flees  to  the  railway 
station  and  goes  in  search  of  him. 
The  engine-driver  is  a  dog.  Jim 
Bull  conceals  himself  on  the  train 
and  turns  a  switch,  which  sends 
the  train  into  the  wilderness  of 
Toggar  where  Titinea,  Queen  of 
the  Monkeys,  reigns. 

The  inhabitants  of  Toggar  are 
cannibals.  The  train  is  w-recked. 
A  luckless  chicken,  which  happens 
to  be  a  passenger,  is  seized,  slain, 
and  roasted  on  the  spot.  Elaine  is 
cast  into  a  dungeon.  A  serpent  is 
loosed  upon  her,  but  she  escapes 
into  the  jungle.  The  implacable 
Jim  Bull  pursues  her  and  when 
she  seeks  refuge  in  a  tree  trunk, 
casts  tree  and  all  to  the  bottom 
of  a  ravine  where — fetched  by  the 
long  arm  of  coincidence  in  true 
moving-picture  fashion  —  Willy 
Fox  is  passing,  in  quest  of  his 
bride. 

Jim  Bull  springs  upon  the  re- 
united couple  and  again  drives  off 
the  recreant  husband.  Elaine 
abandons  the  timid  Willy  and 
espouses  the  faithful  if  somewhat 
turbulent  Jim. 


KENSINGTON   FURNITURE 
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rly  17th  Century  English  Oak  Chest,  by  Kensington 


THE  chest  was  the  universal 
piece  of  furniture  in  early 
times  and  was  put  to  a  multiplicity 
of  uses,  serving  as  table,  seat  and 
even  bed  on  occasion,  as  well  as 
container  of  the  owner's  treasures. 
The  greatest  pains  were  often 
taken  in  their  construction  and 
ornament,  and  many  represent  the 
finest  craftsmanship  of  their  day. 
The  example  illustrated  is  such 
a  piece.     It  would  be  difficult  to 


imagine  another  article  of  furni- 
ture to  surpass  it  in  decorative 
quality  and  traditional  interest, 
while  its  capacity  for  service  is 
hardly  less  today  than  when  the 
forms  of  furniture  were  few. 

Fidelity  in  design  and  the  old- 
time  hand  processes  of  the  Ken- 
sington craftsmen  retain  in  Ken- 
sington reproductions  the  spirit 
and  the  character  which  are  the 
charm  of  the  antique. 


Kensington  furniture  is  made 
in  all  the  decorative  styles  ap- 
propriate  for  American   homes. 


The  purchase  of  Ken- 
sington Furniture  may 
be  arranged  through 
your  decorator  or 
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Write  for  illustrated 
booklet  A  and  pam- 
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Entire  Satisfaction 
in  a  Limestone  Home 

HE  INDIANA 
Limestone  industry  has 
been  developed  to  such 
a  degree  that  by  the  modern 
machine  methods  of  production 
employed,  the  home  builder  of 
today  may  obtain  this  natural 
stone  at  a  cost  only  slightly 
exceeding  that  of  less  desirable 
material. 

And  the  advantage  of  living  within 
cool,  non-conducting  stone  walls 
in  the  summer  months  and  within 
these  non-conducting  walls  in  the 
cold,  winter  months,  is  becoming 
more  and  more  apparent  to  the 
man  who  builds  a  permanent  home. 

A  folder  descriptive  of  the 
house  illustrated  above, 
showing  floor  plans,  will  be 
sent  free  upon  receipt  of 
postal  request. 

Indiana  Limestone  Quarrymen's  Association 

Box  778  .  Bedford,  Indiana 
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the  Netherlands  and  England. 
James  I  of  England  attempted  to 
develop  in  the  isles  o.f  mist  and 
business  acumen,  a  native  silk  in- 
dustry. This  had  a  reflection  in 
the  Virginian  colonies,  where  a 
bounty  of  tobacco  was  paid  for 
silk  growing  and  reeling,  and  there 
are  extant  even  today,  a  few  yards 
of  fabric  grown,  reeled,  spun  and 
woven  in  America.  In  the  early 
19th  century  there  was  a  miniature 
Mississippi  bubble  of  silk  culture 
in  this  country.  Thousands  of 
trees  were  imported  and  there  was 
much  speculation  in  silk  worm 
eggs.  All  that  we  have  to  remind 
us  of  this  period  are  a  few  mul- 
berry trees  now  grown  to  gigantic 
size,  scattered  about  the  Eastern 
States. 

The  Jesuits  were  more  success- 
ful in  Central  America.  I'n  1530 
they  taught  the  art  of  rearing  silk 
worms  and  reeling  cocoons  to  the 
natives.  These  people  were  al- 
ready skilled  textile  workers  in 
cotton  and  found  apparently  little 
difficulty  in  mastering  the  subleties 
of  the  finer  fibre. 

1  N  1550  the  product  from  the 
Colonial  looms  was  so  well  re- 
ceived in  Spain,  that  the  weavers 
and  merchants  of  the  old  country 
protested  to  the  Spanish  court. 
The  Spanish  court,  to  their  honor, 
refused  to  legislate  against  the 
Colonies.  The  local  governors, 
however,  were  not  so  particular, 
and  they  levied  so  heavy  a  burden 
of  taxes  that  in  a  single  night,  so 
the  story  runs,  five  hundred  thou- 
sand mulberry  trees  were  de- 
stroyed to  avoid  paying  the  im- 
post. Still  today  a  remnant  sur- 
vives and  the  natives  of  Guatemala 
and  Costa  Rica  have  an  inde- 
pendent silk  industry.  This  may 
in  time  interest  the  lords  of  the 
hungry  looms  in  America. 

Today  the  chief  sources  of  raw 
material  are  in  the  order  of  their 


importance,  Japan,  China  and 
Italy.  The  need  tor  standardized 
raw  material  for  our  swift  and 
accurate  machinery  has  given  the 
modernized  Jap  a  great  advantage 
over  his  Chinese  rival.  This  ad- 
vantage, however,  may  disappear 
in  the  near  future.  Japan  is  in- 
creasing her  consumption  of  raw 
material  and  the  American  manu- 
facturer is  doing  all  in  his  power 
to  aid  China  so  as  to  free  him  from 
the  danger  of  a  monopoly  of  an 
essential  raw  material  held  by  a 
competitor. 

America  leads  the  world  in  the 
amount  of  raw  silk  consumed. 
Over  seventy  per  cent  of  the 
world's  visible  supply  shipped  from 
the  Orient,  eventually  comes  to 
American  mills.  In  the  last 
twenty  years,  the  improvement  in 
qualities,  design,  workmanship, 
dyeing,  etc.,  has  been  so  great, 
that  with  the  exception  of  a  small 
percentage  of  hand-woven  textures 
from  France  and  Italy  and  Eng- 
land, we  lead  the  world,  and  if 
conditions  were  staple  in  Europe, 
we  could  compete  favorably  for 
the  world's  market  in  standard 
fabrics.  Our  future  is  certain  if 
we  maintain  only  the  same  ratio 
of  advance  during  the  next  gen- 
eration that  the  past  decade  has 
seen. 

Many  men  and  women  have 
given  to  silk,  beauty,  technical 
skill,  broadened  usage,  increased 
production.  Even  America,  the  Vt 
latest  of  the  great  silk  countries, 
for  all  our  other  problems  of 
growth,  has  added  her  quota  to 
the  sum  that  was  great  when 
Caesar  ruled.  Yet,  after  we  pay 
each  debt,  after  we  recognize  each 
genius  of  art,  of  commerce,  of 
mechanics,  in  the  long  end,  back 
we  come  to  the  almond-eyed  hun- 
ter, in  the  morning  world,  seeking 
and  finding  the  lightest,  the 
strongest,  the  most  elastic  of  ma- 
terials for  a  bow  cord — silk. 


Men,  Worn  en  and  Events  in  London 
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tomary  among   his  dock-side  con- 
stituents. 

We  allow  the  freest  interrup- 
tion and  heckling  at  our  public 
meetings  and,  of  course,  in  the 
House  of  Commons  Cabinet 
Ministers  are  often  subjected  to  a 
tornado  of  contradiction.  At  first 
our  Socialist  friends,  all  bunched 
together,  treated  every  speaker 
with  whom  they  disagreed  as  a 
pap-brained  ass.  For  the  first 
time  in  their  lives  they  had  to 
listen  to  the  other  side.  The  fun 
was  when  they  slowly  came  to 
realize  that  interruption  was  not 
argument  and  that  other  men 
could  actually  bowl  them  over  in 
debate — with  general  chuckling  at 
their    discomfiture.      So    all    this 


offensiveness  ceased  and  their  con- 
duct became  so  respectable  as  to 
be  dull. 

All  London  members  are  not 
horny-handed  sons  of  toil.  There 
are  artistocrats  like  Mr.  Arthur 
Ponsonby  who  was  a  page  to 
Queen  Victoria  and  who  had  King 
Edward  as  godfather,  Mr.  Charles 
Trevelyan,  grandson  of  Lord 
Maconlay  the  historian,  two  mem- 
bers of  the  most  learned  club  in 
the  world,  the  Athenaeum,  one  of 
them  wearing  a  monocle  and  a 
king's  counsel,  who  as  a  lawyer 
makes  $150,000  a  year.  Mr.  H. 
G.  Wells  tried  to  get  into  Parlia- 
ment as  representative  of  London 
University,  but  he  was  stuck  at 
the  bottom  of  the  poll. 
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Stock  comprises  distinctive  art 
objects  such  as  old  leather  trous^ 
seau  chests,  unusual  monastic 
chairs,  desk  sets,  table  mats, 
flower  panels  and  interesting 
antique  and  modern  leather 
treasures. 


CHAKLES  R.  YANDELL  dr  CO 


ESTABLISHED  1871 


450  Madison  Avenue,  at  50th  Street 


M.  J.  KILMAKTIN.  Director 
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REAL     CLEANLINESS 


YOU  constantly  wash  your  nightgowns,  sheet! 
and  quilts,  but  it's  impossible  to  wash  a  mat- 
tress. The  Mattress  Protectors  will  keep  the 
mattress  fresh  and  clean. 

They  are  made  in  all  sizes  for  bed  or  crib  and 
quilted  so  that  they  remain  soft  and  light  and  fluffy 
in  spite  of  washing  and  continued  use. 

We  have  made  Mattress  Protectors  on  our  pat- 
ented machines  for  over  thirty  years  and  guarantee 
every   Protector. 

The  best  hotels  and  institutions  throughout  the 
country  use  our  Protectors  on  their  mattresses. 
Prove  this  next  time  you  are  at  a  good  hotel  by 
turning  back  the  sheets  and  look  at  our  Protectors 
with  the  little  red  trade  marks  sewed  in  one  corner. 

None  genuine  without  trade  mark. 

Because  of  their  many  features,  they  are  especially 
suited  to  use  on  Baby's  crib.  They  protect  the  child 
as  well  as  the  mattress — save  time  and  labor. 

Endorsed  by  physicians  and  used  by  the  best  fam- 
ilies who  know. 

One  trial  <uiill  convince  you  beyond  any  doubt. 

EXCELSIOR  QUILTING  CO. 


15  LAIGHT  STREET 


NEW  YORK,  N.  Y. 
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How  To  Select  Furnishings 
For  The  Home 


A  Guide  to 

Beauty  and  Comfort 

in  the  Home 

Pictures  exactly  how 
to  plan  the  selection 
and  placement  of 
furnishings  for  a 
pleasing  home 
atmosphere. 


In  a  beautiful  Art  Case  suitable  for  presentation 

32   PLATES  OF  MODEL  INTERIORS, 

picturing  modern  styles  o£  furniture,  rugs, 
draperies  and  decorative  accessories. 

16  COLOR   PLATES  showing   harmonious 
color  schemes  for  every  room,  and  a 

16-PAGE  TREATISE  on 

home  decoration. 


dor  harmony  and 


Price.  $5.00 
Page  samples  and  fold. 


er  on  request 
Published  by 

The  Dean-Hicks  Company 

Publishers  of  Good  Furniture  Magazine 
GRAND  RAPIDS  -s-  MICHIGAN 
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Furniture 
Draperies 
Decorations 
Antiques 
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IRON  CONSOLE.  MARBLE  TOP;   GOBELIN  TAPESTRY 
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"/TAHE  exhibit  of  Antique 
■1     Furniture,  Tapestries 
and  Works  of  Art  is  always 
of  interest." 


mo 
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KM  Park  Ave   o.t  40*  St--  NewJ/ork 
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A  Little  Book  Shall  Lead  Them 


- 


By  BENJAMIN  DeCASSERES 
The  Magic   of   Men 


1HAVE  heard  of  Frazer  and 
"The  Golden  Bough"  all  my 
life  —  or  nearly  so.  But  the 
formidable  array  of  volumes  which 
constitute  the  original  of  that 
monumental  work,  dedicated  to 
the  study  of  magic  and  religions 
has  always  shooed  me  off  of  the 
intellectual  premises. 

Now  we  have  the  treasure  that 
thousands  of  us  have  waited  for, 
"The  Golden  Bough,"  in  one 
volume  (The  Macmillan  Com- 
pany). Condensed  into  751 
pages,  this  is  a  book  that  so  far 
as  1  am  concerned  is  one  of  the 
theoretical  ten  that  I  would  take 
with  me  if  I  was  certain  of  being 
wrecked  on  a  desert  island  for  five 
years  (which  I  know  will  happen 
sooner  or  later  in  my  life  because 
my  wife  says  there  is  a  wreck  line 
in  my  hand). 

"The  Golden  Bough"  is  named 
for  one  of  Turner's  pictures. 
"The  scene  suffused  with  the 
golden  glow  of  imagination  in 
which  the  divine  mind  of  Turner 
steeped  and  transfigured  even  the 
fairest  natural  landscape  is  a 
dream-like  vision  of  the  little 
woodland  lake  of  Nemi — 'Diana's 
Mirror,'  as  it  was  called  by  the 
ancients."  From  this  point  Sir 
James  Frazer  starts  to  investigate 
the  curious  legend  of  this  lake.  It 
leads  him  through  a  labyrinthine 
study  of  all  the  magical  and  cu- 
rious religious  rites  of  the  ages — 
the  saga  of  man's  sublimity,  cre- 
dulity, cruelty  and  mythomania. 

Do  you  believe  in  tree-spirits? 
Do  you  believe  in  the  magical  con- 
trol of  rain,  the"  magical  control 
of  the  sun,  incarnate  human  gods? 
What  do  you  know  about  taboos? 
Why  do  tribes  have  scapegoats? 
How  do  you  kill  the  corn-spirit? 
What  is  the  origin  of  Hallowe'en  ? 

"The  Golden  Bough"  is  the 
history  of  the  human  imagination. 
After  you  read  it  you'll  see  what 
fools  we  mortals  be — and  then 
some. 


Henry's  Book 


w 


Y  personal  opinion  about  Hen- 
"ry  Ford  doesn't  matter.  I 
find  that  personal  opinion  in 
America  is  dying  out.  We  have 
only  group-opinions.  I  used  to 
believe  this  and  that — or  was  it 
that  and  this?  Now  I  am  so  busy 
making  week-ends  meet  that  I 
delegate  all  my  thinking  to  others. 
The  individual  withers  and  the 
"bull"  is  more  and  more. 

So  I  picked  up  "My  Life  and 
Work,"  by  Henry  Ford,  in  col- 
laboration with  Samuel  Crowther 
(Doubleday,  Page  &  Co.)  with- 
out any  feelings  at  all  about  the 
richest  man  in  the  world.  Twenty 
years  ago  the  Croesus  of  Detroit 
was  a  poor  man.  Presto!  Today 
he  is  so  rich  that  he  is  to  me 
nothing  but  a  symbol.     I  know  he 


pays  lu's  workmen  well.  And  he 
wants  to  be  President.  Win  not  ? 
He  is  a  representative  American. 
A  war  may  break  out  while  he  is 
President  ami  he  may  develop  into 
another  Lincoln. 

Samuel  Crowther  has  done  a 
good  piece  of  work  in  this  book. 
In  simple,  plain,  unbuttoned  Eng- 
lish he  lias  shown  how  Henry 
Ford  produces  the  goods,  how 
Henrj  Ford  continues  to  flourish 
and  why  Henry  Ford  should  go 
to  Heaven.  For  my  part,  1  think 
he  should.  But,  Sam  and  Henry, 
I  won't  be  there  to  meet  you.  I 
have  business  elsewhere. 

From  Henry  to  George 

PROM    Henry   Ford  to  George 

Santayana  is  a  big  step.  I 
swing  from  Detroit  to  pagan 
Olympus,  ladies  and  gentlemen, 
without  an  effort — for,  as  the  hero 
says  in  "The  Seventh  Heaven," 
I  am  a  very  remarkable  fellow. 

Santayana  makes  sentences 
stuffed  with  thought.  Henry 
would  probably  not  consider 
George  a  great  man.  In  return, 
George  would  probably  not  ride 
in  Henry's  cars,  as  George  uses 
the  old  sea-going  backs  of  Aphro- 
dite and  the  car  of  Diana. 

Charles  Scribner's  Sons  have 
lately  reprinted  many  of  Santa- 
yana's  essays.  They  are  caviar — 
that  is  to  say,  not  for  you  and  me, 
who  cannot  fly  higher  than  Doctor 
Crane.  But  I  have  lately  taken  a 
liking  to  plain  brains  untram- 
melled by  sentiment  or  emotion- — 
a  sign  of  decadence,  I  admit.  In 
"Interpretations  of  Poetry  and 
Religion"  I  find  such  subjects  dis- 
cussed as  understanding,  imagina- 
tion, mysticism,  the  Homeric 
hymns,  the  dissolution  of  pagan- 
ism, platonic  love,  the  absence  of 
religion  in  Shakespeare  (fancy 
that,  Hedda!),  Emerson,  and  so 
on. 

The  style  of  Santayana  is  re- 
strained, scholarly,  poetic,  chaste. 
He  is  without  doubt  a  decadent — 
a  man,  living  sequestered  from  the 
world  in  Oxford,  I  think,  who 
regards  the  world  as  a  spectacle. 
There  is  a  sly  envy  of  such  men — 
that  festers  in  the  heart  of  all  of 
us.  But  George  Santayana  is  one 
of  those  divine  snobs — like  Edgar 
Saltus,  Ambrose  Bierce  and  Wal- 
ter Pater.  Has  he  taken  the  easi- 
est way  out  of  the  Whole  Ball}' 
Business?  I'll  say  so.  George 
had  the  nerve  to  do  what  I  was 
too  cowardly  to  do — run  away 
from  life.  Only  supermen  dare 
do  that! 

Alarums!     Tocsin! 

£OMES  Alexander  Woollcott 
with  "Shouts  and  Murmurs" 
(The  Century  Co.).  He  shouts 
and  murmurs,  sometimes  cooes. 
and  often  trills. 

(Continued  on  page  95) 
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BonVoyage  Boxes 

THE  pleasures  of  an  ocean  trip,  im- 
promptu teas,  and  delightful  care- 
free hours  on  deck,  are  made  more 
keenly  enjoyable  by  the  most  accept- 
able parting  gift — one  of  Dean's  Bon 
Voyage  Boxes  filled  with  exquisite 
dainties,  Dean's  Cakes  and  Candies, 
packed  to  preserve  freshness,  $2.50  to 
$40.00.  Price  List  on  Request. 


628  FIFTH  AVENUE  NEW  YORK 

Established  84  years  ago 


No.  11217.  Basket  filled  with 
flowers,  each  $0.75,  per  dozen 
$7.50. 

Our  Spring  Catalog  No.  11 

illustrated  in  colors  of  Arti- 
ficial Flowers,  Plants,  Trees, 
Vines,  Baskets,  etc.,  mailed 
free  for  the  asking. 


FRANK  NETSCHERT 

INC. 

61  Barclay  St.      New  York,  N.Y. 


HOTEL   S 

TIMES  SQUARE, 

Just  off  Broadway  a 
Much  favored  by  women  traveling  witl 

An  Hotel  of  quiet  dignity, 
having  the  atmosphere  and 
appointments  of  a  well  con- 
ditioned home. 

40  Theatres,   all   principal 
shops  and  churches,  3  to  5 
minutes'  walk. 

2  minutes  of  all  subways, 
"L"  roads,  surface  cars,  bus      ' 
lines.            

Within   3    minutes   Grand 
Central,  5  minutes  Pennsyl- 
vania Terminals. 

T.  JAMES 

NEW  YORK  CITY 

109-113  West  45th  St. 
out  escort.       "Sunshine  in  every  room." 

Se 

id  postal  for  rates  and  booklet 

W.  Johnson  Quinn,  President 

Restaurant  Revelations 


n 


Knickerbocker  Grill 

BROADWAY  AT  42ND  STREET 
NEW  YORK 

LUNCHEONS  -DINNERS— SOVPERS 
DANSANT 


TELEPHONE  BRYANT  1846 


WOODMANSTEN  INN 

JOSEPH  L.  pan; 
WESTCHESTER  -         -  NEW  YORK  CITY 

PHONE  WESTCHESTER  3634-3872-3626 


WARD  LINE 


Direct  sailings  semi-weekly 
on  fast  modern  twin-screw 
steamers  from  New  York  to 

HAVANA 

and  Points  in  Cuba 

Weekly  Sailings  to 

MEXICO 


Progreso,  Vera   Cruz,    Tampico 


For    information    and    literature,    address 

NEW  YORK  &  CUBA  MAIL  S.  S.  CO. 


The  Magic  of 

'"PHE  city  of  Paterson,  New 
-"-  Jersey,  produces  more  silk 
than  any  city  in  the  entire 
world.  However,  a  great  many 
silk  centres  grew  up  about  du- 
sted mills  in  Pennsylvania.  Here 
there  was  no  employment  for  wo- 
men and  the  silk  mill  came  as  a 
practical  ansAver  to  periodical  un- 
employment. Unlike  textile  cen- 
tres in  Europe,  there  was  no 
traditional  aptitude  among  these 
people  for  mill  work.  It  was, 
therefore,  essential  that  the  Ameri- 
can machine  be  highly  developed 
and  require,  comparatively  speak- 
ing, little  attention.  This  placed 
a  very  high  premium  on  expert 
management  and  also  encouraged 
American  machine^  makers  to  de- 
vote their  ingenuity  to  the  inven- 
tion and  perfection  of  labor-saving 
machinery  of  miraculous  delicacy, 
speed  and  perfection. 

The  first  attention  of  the  in- 
industry  was  unquestionably  di- 
rected towards  cheap  and  medium- 
priced  standard  merchandise,  but 
it  was  very  early  discovered  that 
a  little  attention  given  to  the 
training  of  labor  and  the  creation 
of  conditions  that  made  for  perma- 
nent employment  developed  qual- 
ity. A  few  years  before  the  war 
a  courageous  group  of  concerns  in 
this  country  began  to  specialize  on 
quality  and  style  fabrics. 

These  pioneers  soon  felt  the 
need  for  exclusive  designs.  That 
had  a  direct  relationship  to  con- 
ditions and  sentiments  in  America. 
And  so  the  American  design  artist 
grew  with  the  industry. 

PROPERLY  presented,  industry 
is  the  most  interesting  subject. 
It  is  the  art  and  science  of  human 
genius,  reacting  from  natural 
forces.  All  exhibitors  at  the  cur- 
rent International  Silk  Exposition 
have  a  common  general  interest,  but 
each  concentrates  on  some  particular 
phase.  One  man  sees  it  in  terms 
of  international  finance,  the  coordi- 
nation of  modern  banking  systems 
with  the  age-old  methods  of  barter 
and  exchange  of  the  Orient.  To 
him  silk  is  a  series  of  calculations 
involving  raw  fibre  in  thousands 
of  miles  and  thousands  of  tons  of 
ocean  freights.  Nor  is  this  field 
lacking  in  romance.  At  one  end 
is  a  palatial  and  conventional 
modern  banking  office  with  the 
latest  devices  for  gathering  and 
recording  information,  gauges  of 
credit  and  exchange;  at  the  other 
end  lie  the  sleepy  Old  World 
villages  of  Italy,  Japan  and  China, 
rich  in  the  patina  of  the  centuries 
and  richer  in  the  traditions  of  the 
ages.  Along  the  flowered  road- 
ways of  old  Japan  on  the  broad 
backs  of  cheerful  carriers,  on  gaily 
caparisoned  mules  from  the  Italian 
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Silk  Mechanics 

mountains,  on  teak  wood  junks 
with  painted  sails  idly  floating  on  W1 
placid  Chinese  rivers,  silk  is 
brought  from  its  myriad  homes  to 
be  stored  in  the  holds  of  swift 
ocean  steamships.  And  so  the 
bankers  of  today  carry  forward 
the  traditions  that  were  old  when 
Europe  was  young.  They  are  the 
lineal  descendants  of  the  merchant 
princes  who  in  the  East  and  in  the 
West  control  the  old  caravan 
routes  leading  from  China  across 
the  Himalayas  and  divide  over 
the  frozen  sands  of  Turkestan  into 
Persia,  finally  ending  on  the  shores 
of  the  Mediterranean.  These  nar- 
row paths,  worn  in  ruts  by  the 
soft  feet  of  countless  camels,  were 
called  the  Roads  of  Silk. 


^NOTHER  set  of  men,  no  less 
earnest,  no  less  important,  see 
in  the  marvel  of  modern  ma- 
chinery, swift  as  light,  accurate  as 
a  watch  and  more  delicate  than 
the  human  hand,  the  focus  of  in- 
terest. The  confused  arrangement 
of  wheels,  cogs,  cylinders,  wires, 
belts  and  carefully  seasoned  wood 
are  to  this  group  but  the  logical 
development  of  the  tools  that  were 
old  when  Pekin  was  a  tiny  village 
of  barbarous  savages.  There  is 
the  chemist,  who  with  alchemy 
more  subtle  than  romance,  trans- 
forms the  turgid  refuse  of  coke 
oven  and  gas  house,  the  produce 
of  tropical  forests  and  other  ap-  ^ 
parently  foreign  substances  into 
radiant,  resplendent  color.  There 
is  the  decorator  and  the  dress- 
maker, the  designer  and  the 
artist,  who  combine  and  use, 
justify  and  control  ultimately  all 
of  these  processes. 

SEVENTY  per  cent  of  the  raw 
silk  exported  from  the  Orient 
is  spun  and  woven  in  the  United 
States.  Approximately  150,000 
men  and  women  are  employed  in 
our  silk  mills.  The  money  value 
of  this  product  was  in  1919  over 
three-quarters  of  a  billion  dollars. 
The  history  of  silk  in  America  dates 
from  before  the  Revolution.  But 
the  greatest  development  has  come 
during  the  last  generation,  as  is 
proven  by  the  brief  record  of  the 
Silk  Association  of  America.  This 
is  the  oldest  industrial  association 
in  continuous  existence  in  the 
United  States.  It  was  founded  in 
1870  with  86  establishments,  em- 
playing  6,649  workmen,  with 
1,251  looms  and  12,040  spindles. 
In  1919,  the  last  year  of  which 
the  official  statistics  are  complete, 
the  Association  contained  1,318 
members  employing  142,444  work- 
men, spent  $174,680,000  in  wages 
and  salaries,  and  employed  98,889 
looms  exclusive  of  ribbon  looms 
and  special  jacquards  and  3,307,- 
481  spindles. 
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On  [he  Beach  and 

the  Boardwalk. 

American  Plan  Only. 

Always  open. 
Write  for  illustrated 


(halfonte- 
HaddonHall 

ATLANTIC  CITY 

Combined  in  Ownership  and  Management 

The  beautiful  new  Boardwalk  Wing  of 
Haddon  Hall  is  now  open.  It  connects 
the  original  Haddon  Hall  with  the 
artistic  pavilions,  restful  ocean  decks, 
court  garden  and  sea  rooms  of  the  1920 
addition. 

The  new  Boardwalk  Wing  now  makes 
possible  the  hospitable  welcome  of 
more  than  1200  guests. 


Leeds  and  Lippincott 
Company 


En  Route  to    EUROPE 

It  is  on  the  French  Line  vessels  that  the  traveler  finds  the 
subtle  atmosphere  and  charm  of  France — so  delightfully 
novel.  As  both  English  and  French  are  spoken  by  the 
ships'  personnel,  the  passenger  also  has  the  advantage  of 
becoming  acquainted  with  the  customs  and  language  before 
landing.  Not  only  are  the  accommodations  magnificent, 
especially  on  the  giant  liners  S.  S.  PARIS  and  S.  S. 
FRANCE,  but  there  is  a  refinement  of  service  that  is  truly 
distinctive,  as  well  as  a  cuisine  francaise  that  is  world 
famous.  The  celebrated  orchestras  and  the  Guignol— the 
unique  Punch  and  Judy  Show— are  other  features  that 
make  a  voyage  on  our  vessels  one  long  to  be  remembered. 

New  York — Plymouth — Havre— Paris 

Regular  Weekly  Sailings 

19  State  Street  New  York 

Agents  in  all  principal  cities 


CPILLON 

I5EA/T48VT. 

AND 

THERE  ONV* 
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$m  Hotel  Wolcott 

^ifth  Avenue  and  Thirty  First  Street 
NEW  YORJt 

Centrally  Located 
Comfortable  Appointments 
Delioious  Food 
Room-running  -water  $2.50  &  $3 
Room-with  bath  $3  50  &  $4 
Suites    from     $8    to     $10 


Silk  in  France  and  America 


WE  SOLICIT  YOUR  CORRESPONDENCE 
BEFORE      DECIDING      YOUR     SCHOOL 

The  New  York  School  of  Fine  and  Applied  Art 

Frank  Alvah  Parsons,  Pres.  New  York  &  Paris  Register  now 

and  offers  authoritative  training  in   Interior  Architecture  and   Decoration, 
Graphic  Advertising,   Illustration,  Stage,  Costume,   Industrial   Design,  etc. 

Address   Secretary,  2239   Broadway,  New  York 


Study  Interior  Decoration  at  Home 


(laniK-ny.  ihsiiai.  composition 
allied  subjects.  A  corrrsporni 
course  for  professionals  and  a 
teurs.  Interesting  and  lucrat 
Stait  any  time.  Send  for  Ca 
log  D. 


The    response    to    the 

announcement    of 

The  Arts  &  Decoratu 

n   Pr 

rctical  Home 

Study 

Course    in     Interior 
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t    desirable    fo 

r    those    who    wish 
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can  be  assign 
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Colonial  Fireplace  Furnishings 

The;  Gladden  the  Hearth 


Sent  FREE. 
COLONIAL    FIREPLACE    COMPANY 

o  r,„,  BuiidiL?  rirepi.ee.  4620  Roosevell  Rd..  Chicago 


Andirons.  Grates.  Fire 
Sets,  etc..  in  a  wide 
range  of  Colonial  and 
other  period  designs  in 
hand-wrought  iron,  pol- 
ished or  ham-  _ 

or   any  desired  III     I 

finish.     Special  11  I 

designs    to  Aj!   J 

order.  Ql 

Much  of  your  t  'j 

it  vour  fireplace  I    I 

>m    the    beauty  1  1    I 

.ess  of  the  ac-  \  !    j 

irn  the  hearth.  I  I    I 

;ord    of    thirty  ^J 

and    equipping  I 

i  artistic  effect  1 

rvice  and  econ-  <■_■■£ 

plete  fireplaces  HHBWx 

ishings.  '    -^         ~  * 


SHAWPRINTS 


the  use  of  Ar- 
tists, Sculptors 
and  Students,  in 
place     of     the 


i  t.p 


Mt.'l 


a  c  k  and 
White  Photos. 
5x7  and  5x10 
inches,  sharp 
prints  from 
original  plates 
posed  to  get 
needed  high- 
lights and 
shadows. 

Send  25c 

for  miniature 
samples.  We 
have  over  500 
different  poses 
of  many  differ- 
ent  models. 


SHAW  PUBLISHING  COMPANY 

44  Boylston  St.,  Dept.  D.  2,  Boston,  Mass. 


J.  BLOCKX 

OIL   AND    WATER   COLORS 

"The  Finest  in  the  World" 

and  ARTISTS  CANVAS,  linen,   17  inches  to  13  6"  wide 

TAPESTRY  CLOTH  for  Interior  Decorations  Write  for  Li 

SCHNEIDER  &  COMPANY,  Inc. 

2102  Broadway  Sole  Agents  New  York  City 


T  OUIS  IX,  sometimi's  known  as 
*-*  Louis  the  Fox,  of  France,  im- 
ported from  Genoa,  Venice  and 
Florence  master  weavers,  and 
established  them  in  Tours  factories, 
hut  the  raw  silk  was  still  imported 
from  Italy  and  Spain  until   1495. 

During  the  reign  of  Charles 
VIII  the  mulberry  tree  and  the 
silkworm  were  imported,  and  dif- 
ferent French  monarchs,  in  the 
midst  of  their  barbarous  amuse- 
ments and  tribulations,  paid  some 
small  attention  to  silk-culture,  but 
the  religious  intolerance  that 
terminated  in  the  massacre  of  St. 
Bartholomew  brought  all  their 
efforts  to  defeat. 

Henry  of  Navarre,  one  of  the 
greatest  monarchs  the  world  has 
ever  produced,  and  Sully,  a  great 
minister,  did  much  to  restore  this 
great  industry.  Sully  it  was  who 
planted  mulberry  trees  along  all 
the  state  roads  in  Southern 
France;  and  James  I  of  England, 
j  with  native  Scotch  sublety,  im- 
ported ten  thousand  mulberry 
trees  that  were  sold  at  three  farth- 
ings each  in  an  effort  to  encourage 
silk  cultivation  in  the  British 
Isles.  One  of  these  trees  enjoyed 
an  enviable  distinction.  It  was 
planted  at  Stratford-on-Avon  by 
William  Shakespeare,  and  was 
later  made  into  a  chair  for  the 
great  actor,  Garrick. 

'THE  most  successful  attempt  at 
the  cultivation  of  silk  in  the 
New  World  has  received  com- 
paratively little  attention.  It  is 
the  only  one  of  many  that  has  sur- 
vived all  adverse  conditions  up  to 
the  present  time.  In  1530  the 
Jesuit  priests  introduced  the  culti- 
vation of  the  silkworm  and  the 
mulberrv  tree  in  Central  America 


YALE  SCHOOL  OF  THE  FINE  ARTS 

YALE  UNIVERSITY,  NEW  HAVEN,  CONN. 
DRAWING  AND  PAINTING— SCULPTURE— ARCHITECTURE 

COMPOSITION— ANATOMY— PERSPECTIVE— HISTORY  OF  ART 

The  Degree  of  Bachelor  of  Fine  Arts  (B.F.A)  is  awarded  for  ad- 
vanced work  of  distinction.  The  Winchester  Fellowship  for 
one  year's  study  of  art  in  Europe,  the  English  Scholarship  for 
study  of  art  and  travel  in  Europe  during  the  summer  vacation, 
and  School  Scholarships  are  awarded  annually. 
Illustrated  Catalogue  A. 
Address  G.  H.  LANGZETTEL,  Secretary 


and  Mexico.  Within  a  generation  yr 
this  had  become  so  important  <ut 
industry  that  raw  silk  and  woven 
textures  were  exported  from  Cen- 
tral America  to  Spain,  and  this 
aroused  the  destructive  enmity  of 
Spanish  growers  and  merchants ; 
and  they  passed  such  drastic  legis- 
lation for  the  colonies  that  in  a 
single  night  the  natives  cut  down 
five  hundred  thousand  mulberry 
trees  to  avoid  the  payment  of  taxes. 

During  the  reign  of  James  I 
unsuccessful  attempts  were  made 
to  establish  silk  culture  in  Vir- 
ginia. Premiums  in  tobacco  were 
paid  to  every  farmer  who  would 
grow  a  few  pounds  of  cocoons,  and 
a  reeling  house  was  established  in 
Virginia.  However,  silk  as  a 
native  craft  existed  and  and  the 
inaugural  dress  of  Mrs.  Washing- 
ton was  made  of  native  silk,  woven 
on  a  hand  loom  and  decorated 
with  painted  native  flowers.  In 
the  National  Museum  in  Wash- 
ington there  is  a  small  fragment 
of  silk  ribbon  woven  by  a  French 
weaver  in  Rhode  Island.  It  was 
used  as  trimming  in  the  coach  of 
President  Jefferson. 

The  first  mill  established  in 
America  was  in  Mansfield,  Conn., 
in  1810,  and  the  first  Jacquard 
loom  was  imported  by  William 
H.  Horstman  in  Philadelphia  in 
1824.  During  the  early  thirties  a 
speculation  in  mulberry  trees  in 
America  assumed  almost  the  di- 
mensions of  the  Mississippi  bubble. 
But  this  led  indirectly  to  the  • 
formation  of  the  first  Cheney  mill 
at  Mount  Nebo,  in  South  Man- 
chester, in  January,  1838.  The 
remaining  history  of  silk  in  Amer- 
ica is  involved  with  our  general 
economic  development  and  artistic 
growth. 


Flowers  Where  No  Flowers  Grew 


{Continued  from   page   79) 


tain  of  the  fundamental  prepara- 
tions, and  the  same  basic  care, 
patting,  toning,  moulding,  nourish- 
ing. But  much  of  the  treatment 
of  the  skin  depends  upon  its  nat- 
ural texture  and  health,  and  its 
specific  requirements. 

"I  have  a  new  treatment  that  is 
attracting  attention  everywhere. 
I  named  it  Apres  l'Ete  when  I 
first  began  giving  it  in  the  fall. 
For  everyone  wanted  it  then  to 
remove  the  sallow  vestiges  of  tan 
and  sunburn.  But  its  greatest  use 
is  not  seasonal.  It  clarifies  the 
skin,  banishes  all  discolorations, 
moth  patches  and  brown  spots 
that  betray  an  acid  condition  of 
the  blood.  Its  effect  is  quite  amaz- 
ing. It  absolutely  rejuvenates  a 
faded  skin.  One's  complexion  is 
truly  like  'rose  leaves  steeped  in 
milk'  after  an  Apres  l'Ete. 

"I  have  a  different  Masque 
treatment,  too,  that  tones  and  in- 
vigorates the  skin.     I  prescribe  it 


oftenest  for  a  relaxed  oily  skin 
with  pores  distended  and  over- 
active, or  with  eruptions  or  the 
coarseness  that  follows  eruptions." 

"Can  a  busy  woman  or  a  far- 
away woman  do  all  this  at  home?" 
I  asked,  thinking  that  some  reader 
might  like  to  know. 

"Oh,  yes!  The  most  interesting 
and  intimate  letters  come  in  from 
all  over  the  globe.  It  is  wonder- 
ful to  realize  how  world-wide  the 
quest  for  beauty  is!  Women 
write  me  about  themselves  and 
send  me  their  photographs,  and 
after  we  have  established  this  con- 
nection and  they  have  answered 
some  of  my  questions,  I  can  send 
them  letters  of  personal  instruction 
almost  as  complete  as  an  inter- 
view." 

Isn't  it  encouraging  to  know 
that  there  is  a  modern  scientific 
"good  fairy"  to  grant  our  feminine 
wish  to  be  lovely  ? 
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FREE — This  Book  on 
Home  Beautifying 


~3££ 


'"PHIS  book  contains  practical 
suggestions  on  how  to  make 
your  home  artistic,  cheery  and 
inviting.  Explains  how  you  can 
easily  and  economically  refinish 
and  keep  furniture,  woodwork, 
floors  and  linoleum  in  perfect 
condition.  Tells  what  materials 
to  use  and  how  to  use  them. 
Includes  color  charts,  gives  cov- 
ering capacities,  etc. 

Building? 

Doubtless  you  want  the  most 
house  for  the  least  money.  Our 
book  will  help  you  realize  that 
ambition  without  "cutting  cor- 
ners." Explains  how  expensive 
woods  can  be  finished  as  beauti- 
fully as  more  costly  varieties.  If, 
after  receiving  book,  you  wish 
further  information,  write  our 
Individual  Service  Department. 
Experts  will  gladly  solve  your 
problem  for  you  without  charge. 

We  will   gladly   semi   this   book 

free  and  postpaid  for  the  name 

and  address  of  the  painter  you 

usually  employ. 

S.  C.  JOHNSON  &  SON 

'•The  Wood  Finishing  Authorities" 
Dept.  A.  D.  2,  RACINE,  WIS. 


THE  ARTS  &  DECORATION 
PRACTICAL  HOME  STUDY 
COURSE  IN  INTERIOR  DEC- 
ORATION IS  PLANNED  TO 
MAKE  A  NATION  OF  BEAUTI- 
FUL HOMES. 


MARTINI 

TEMPERA  COLORS 


AA     our    Jfim 
iflrt   TUBES   «Vi 

ARE  MADE  OF  PURE  BLOCK 
TIN.  THEY  ARE  UNUSUALLY 
FLEXIBLE.  ALTHOUGH  THE 
SAME  IN  LENGTH  OUR  TUBES 
CONTAIN  MORE  COLOR  BE- 
CAUSE THEY  ARE  OF  LARGER 
DIAMETER.  IN  BUYING  OUR 
COLORS  YOU  ARE  GETTING  NOT 
ONLY    QUALITY     BUT    QUANTITY 

I    g     J  SOLE  US  DISTRIBUTORS  J     g     | 

JVU  FAVOR-RUHL  -■-■« 
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HIGGINS' 


DRAWING  INKS 
ETERNAL  WRITING  INK 
ENGROSSING  INK 
TAURINE  MUCILAGE 
PHOTO  MOUNTER  PASTE 
DRAWING-BOARD  PASTE 
LIQUID  PASTE 
OFFICE  PASTE 
VEGETABLE  GLUE,  ETC. 

ARE  THE  FINEST  AND  BEST 

INKS  AND   ADHESIVE 

Emancipate     yourself     from 
the  use  of  corrosive  and  ill- 
smelling  inks  and  adhesives 
and  adopt  the  Higgins  Inks 
s.      They    will 
n  to  you,  they 
clean,  weil  put 
i  up    and    withal    so    efficient. 
:  DEALERS  GENERALLY 
Chat.  M.  Higgins  &  Co.,  Mfrs. 
,271    Ninth   Street   Brooklyn.  N.  Y. 
Branches:  Chicago,  London 
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A  Little  Book  Shall  Lead  Them 
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Alexander  "gets  the  goat"  of 
George    Jean     Nathan.      George 

gets  the  goats  of  the  theatrical 
managers.  And  so  we  are  all 
amused.  Personally,  in  the  mat- 
ter of  theatrical  criticism,  I  never 
read  anybody  but  George  Jean. 
I  do  not  agree  with  him  halt  the 
time,  hut  1  teel  that  when  1  read 
him  1  am  not  reading  a  pen  para 
lyzed  by  the  slayers  of  critics, 
Circulation  and  Advertising. 

'Shouts  and  Murmurs"  is  such 
an  interesting  book  that  my  wife 
has  been  reading  it  to  me  aloud 
for  three  nights  running.  I  have 
had  no  rest.  She  has  become  a 
Woollcott  "fan."  So  I  get  Alex- 
ander second  hand.  I  rather  like 
the  way  he  is  not  afraid  to  air  his 
emotions  in  public.  He  refuses  to 
fake  the  "judicious"  bunk.  He 
even  weeps  over  certain  plays.  So 
do  I — but  for  other  reasons. 

In  the  book  there  is  everything 
from  "Fogg's  Ferry"  to  the 
"Chauve-Souris."  I  hate  to  agree 
with  him  (I  hate  to  agree  with 
anybody)  on  Eugene  O'Neill,  but 
I  do.  My  wife  will  read  to  me 
the  final  chapters  tomorrow  night. 
It  is  entertaining  stuff. 

St.  John  G.  Ervine 

I  THOUGHT  Ervine's  "John 
Ferguson"  one  of  the  greatest 
plays  1  had  ever  seen.  Nothing 
like  it  had  moved  me — ;just  that 
way — since  the  memorable  day  I 
came  across  Thomas  Hardy. 
Ervine  had  the  vision  of  the  seers. 
Life  is  a  drama  of  Fatality.  In 
writing,  that  is  all  ye  need  to 
know.  Beauty  is  the  aesthetics  of 
f  a  t  a  1  i  t  y  (that's  a  profound 
thought,  brethren). 

I  am  looking  through  Mr. 
Ervine's  "Some  Impressions  of 
Elders"  (the  Macmillan  Com- 
pany). These  are  essays  on  men 
that  are  worth  while — George 
William  Russell  ("A.E."),  Ar- 
nold Bennett,  G.  K.  Chesterton, 
John  Galsworthy,  George  Moore, 
Bernard  Shaw,  H  G.  Wells  and 
W.  B.  Yeats. 

Of  George  Moore  he  says,  "He 
believes  in  private  property,  but 
not  in  private  feelings."  One  day 
he  was  with  Moore  when  the  lat- 
ter demanded  the  impeachment 
of  Mr.  Asquith,  the  restoration  of 
the  Coronation  Oath  and  the 
abolition  of  all  dogs. 

Mr.  Ervine  paid  a  visit  to 
George  Bernard  Shaw  (everybody 
does).  He  says  Shaw  is  a  shy  and 
nervous  man,  singularly  humble- 
minded  and  sincere,  very  cour- 
ageous and  full  of  quick,  penetrat- 
ing vision.  He  can  insult  people 
without  hurting  their  feelings. 
We  read  everything  we  can  about 
Shaw  because  he  is  a  paradox — 
which  is  the  crowd's  definition  of 
a  mountebank. 

Galsworthy  loves  justice  like  an 
English     gentleman.      "Billy" 


^i  cits  i^  a  queer  fish — being  a  poet 
he  lia>  a  right  to  be.  All  poets 
are  eels  or  devil-fish.  What  is  it 
Baudelaire's  mother  says  about  the 
birth  of  a  poet?  I've  forgotten, 
hut  maybe  Dr.  Stratton  can  recall. 
If  you  are  interested  in  geniuses, 
this  is  a  book  for  you.  If  you  are 
not,    1    don't   understand   you, 

Japanese  Fairies 

T  F  you  have  followed  my  pen  for 
the  last  ten  years  you've  noticed 
that  fairy  books  are  my  hobby. 
You  may  believe  in  the  stock 
tables.  Give  me  the  divine  hokum 
of  children. 

Here  is  a  beautiful  book  from 
E.  P.  Dutton  &  Co.  ("The  Japa- 
nese Fairy  Book,"  rendered  into 
English  by  Yei  Theodora  Ozaki). 
It  is  a  book  you  must  have  if  you 
believe  in  goblins,  spirits  and  talk- 
ing fish.  This  book  is  for  boys 
and  girls — our  elders.  Beautifully 
illustrated  and  guaranteed  to 
Coue  you  into  an  improbable  out- 
look on  life. 

British  Sporting  Artists 

H  ERE  is  a  book  that  will  inter- 
est every  sportsman  ("British 
Sporting  Artists — from  Barlow  to 
Herring,"  by  Walter  Shaw  Spar- 
row; Scribner's).  Magnificently 
illustrated.  Perfect  typography.  I 
told  the  Editor  that  I  thought  this 
book  was  worth  a  special  article  in 
Arts  &  Decoration.  And  he 
agreed.  It  will  be  printed  next 
month. 

Cheating  the  Junk-Pile 

EVERYBODY  is  interested  in 
furniture  and  household  equip 
ment.  Ethel  R.  Peyser  has  writ- 
ten a  book,  "Cheating  the  Junk- 
pile"  (E.  P.  Dutton  &  Co.). 
Housewives,  gather  round  !  Noth- 
ing is  lost.  In  order  to  keep 
that  ever-increasing  heap  of  in- 
utility, the  junk-pile,  from  waxing 
fatter,  Miss  Peyser  has  compiled 
this  useful  guide  to  the  purchase 
and  care  of  the  best  household 
equipment,  to  the  best  labor-sav- 
ing and  work-doing  machinery  for 
the  home.  Kitchen  floors,  weather- 
strips, drying  machines,  the  latest 
dodge  in  cutlery,  vacuum  cleaners, 
ice-cream  freezers — well,  what  do 
we  men  know  about  such  things? 
(We  only  make  them.)  It's  a 
great  book  if  you're  married  and 
haven't  weakened. 

Along  the  same  line  is  "The 
Next-to-Nothing  House,"  by  Alice 
Van  Leer  Carrick  (the  Atlantic 
Monthly  Press).  A  book  of  the 
perfect  house — how  to  furnish  it 
and  furbish  it.  I  recall  what  some 
one  said,  "If  I  were  a  poet  or  a 
painter,  I  would  take  the  common 
things,  and  show  the  wonder  and 
the  beauty  of  them."  The  author 
has  done  just  that  in  this  little 
book,  which  is  profusely  illus- 
trated. 


DREER'S 

1923  Garden  Book 

Is  Ready 

The  most  complete  catalogue  of 
Seeds  and  Plants  published.  A 
large  book  of  224  pages,  with  8 
color  plates  and  hundreds  of  photo- 
engravings of  Flowers  and  Vegeta- 
bles. Invaluable  to  amateur  and 
professional  gardeners  for  the  cul- 
tural information  compiled  by  ex- 
perts and  from  Dreer's  85  years' 
experience. 

It  offers  the  best  Vegetable  and 
Flower  Seeds,  Lawn  Grass  and 
Agricultural  Seeds,  Garden  Tools 
and  Implements,  Fertilizers,  Insec- 
ticides, etc.  Also  Plants  of  all 
kinds,  including  the  newest  and 
best  Roses,  Dahlias,  Hardy  Peren- 
nials, Garden  and  Greenhouse 
Plants,  Bulbs,  Hardy  Climbers, 
Hardy  Shrubs,  Water  Lilies  and 
Aquatics,  Small  Fruits,  etc. 

Write  today  for  a  copy  ami  plan 
this  year's  garden  now.  Mailed 
free  if  you  in  cut  ion  this  publication. 

HENRY  A.  DREER 

714-16  Chestnut  Street    Philadelphia,  Pa. 


The  San  Diego  Academy  of 
Fine  Arts 

In  Balboa  Park,  San  Diego.  California 

Winter  art  study,  without  heating  troubles,  in 
the  land  of  eternal  Spring— "where  earnest 
enthusiasm  is  dominant."  A  complete  school 
in  an  artists'  raradise.  For  catalog  address 
Eugene  DeVol,  Director. 


St.  Louis  School  of  Fine  Arts 

Courses  in  Drawing,  Painting,  Modeling, 
Commercial  Art,  Interior  Decoration, 
Crafts,   etc.      For   catalogue,   apply   to 

E.    H.    WUERPEL,    Director 
WASHINGTON  UNIVERSITY,  St.Loui. 


School 

of  Design  and 

Liberal  Arts 

212  West  59th  St. 


Y 

^f±  IRENE  WEIR,  B.F.A. 

^^*^*  Director 

Applied  Design  :    Costume   :    Life 
Interior  Decoration 
October  —  February  —  June 


CALIFORNIA  SCHOOL 
tTARTS^CRATTS 


INCORPORATED 


A  College  of  the  Arts  and  Crafts 

Three  Professional  Schools 

1.  School  of  Applied  Arts 
Degrees :    Bachelor   of    Design    or 
Bachelor  of  Arts  in   Applied   Art 

2.  School  of  Fine  Arts 

Degree  :  Bachelor  of  Fine  Arts 

3.  School  of  Education   in   Arts  and 
Crafts 

Degree :    Bachelor    of    Education 
in   Arts   and  Crafts 

Spring  Term   Now   in   Session 

Write  for  application  blank  and  catalog 

F.  H.   Meyer,    Director 
21 19  Allston  Way,  Berkeley.  California 
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NAIRN 

Inlaid 
LINOLEUM 


For  kitchens,  where  things  are  con- 
tinually spilled,  a  floor  of  Nairn  Inlaid 
Linoleum  is  a  real  help  to  the  house- 
wife. An  accident  is  easily  cleaned  up 
and  no  harm  is  'done  to  the  Linoleum. 

With  the  wide  selection  of  moulded 
and  straight-line  Inlaid  patterns,  it  is 
easy  to  select  the  right  floor  for  any 
room — appropriate,  decorative  and  dur- 
able. 

The  colors  in  these  built-in  patterns 
go  right  through  to  the  burlap  back. 

"NAIRN  INLAIDS  DO  NOT  SHOW 
WEAR" 

Write  for  Nairn  booklet  "A"  showing 
patterns  in  full  color 


V, 


. 


* 


Nairn  Linoleum  Company 

Kearny,  New  Jersey 
W.   &  J.    Sloane,  Wholesale 


Sole  Selling  Agents 


575  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York 


216-228  Sutter  Street,  San  Francisco 


Chicago 
St.  Louis 


Los  Angeles 
Denver 
Salt  Lake  City 


Galveston 
Seattle 


Portland,  Oregon 
Kansas  City 
Cincinnati 


IRCH,  1923 


r.s.i^ 


BEAUTIFY  every  room  with  KAPOCK.  Its  rare 
colors,  its  distinctive  charm,  lend  an  atmosphere 
of  elegance  and  refinement.  KAPOCK  is  sunfast  and 
tubfast  and  the  double  width  for  splitting  cuts  the  cost 
in  two.  With  the  introduction  of  this  incomparable 
fabric  real  home  comfort  began. 

Send  6c  in  stamps  for  KAPOCK  SKETCH 
BOOK    beautifully   illustrated  in   colors. 


Decorative    Fabrics' 

"LONG     LIFE     COLORS" 


r— Genuine  KAPOCK  Has  Name  on  Selvage 

A.  1    LEO-  ABBOTT  &  CO.    dept.  v.     Philadelphia,  Pa, 
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Pendleton  Group  with  chintz 
covered  rocker,  bed,  and  dress- 
ing table.  Hand  fitted  mortiec 
and  tenon  joints.  Flush  con- 
struction with  pegs  showing  as 
on  the  old  furniture.  MapJi 
and  white  walnut,  finished  in 
mellow  amber  and  ruddy 
brown  with  decorative  band  of 
antique  blue  and  running  de- 
Sign  as  though  inlaid  in  rare 
woods. 
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DANERSK  FURNITURE 

Authentic  in  details  of  design  and  finished 
in  the  rich  tones  of  old  wood 


Litchfield  Maple 
Desk,  finished  with 
the  rich  tines  of 
old  wood;  suitable 
for  a  living  room 
to  give  variety  with 
mahogany  or  wal- 
nut  pieces. 


Tavern  Table  and  Heath  Wing  Chair, 
made  with  the  greatest  care  to  preserve 
the  subtle  points  of  interest  found  in  the 
original  pieces.  The  chair  was  once  the 
property  of  General  William  Heath,  who 
was   on    Washington's    staff. 


DANERSK  Furniture  is  made 
in  our  factory  located  in  the 
heart  of  that  part  of  the  country 
where  so  many  of  the  choicest  old 
examples  of  American  workman- 
ship abound.  We  possess  a  valu- 
able collection  of  original  pieces 
which  we  use  as  documents  in  de- 
signing furniture  for  the  American 
homes  today. 

As  manufacturers, 
the  time  we  have 
spent  in  the  study 
and  accumulation  of 
these  rare  originals  is 
reflected  in  the  choice 
pieces  we  have  made, 
and  while  we  have 
spared  no  expense  in 
their  acquisition  the 
groups  developed 
from  them  are  re- 
m  a  r  k  a  b  1  y  low  in 
price,  considering  the 


care  in  workmanship,  correctness  of 
design  and  beauty  of  finish. 

Our  salesrooms  in  Los  Angeles, 
Chicago  and  New  York  are  the  only 
places  where  the  complete  line  of 
Danersk  Furniture  can  be  seen. 
You  may  feel  perfectly  free  to  have 
your  purchases  charged  through 
your  own  dealer  or  decorator.  An 
inspection,  however,  of  the  com- 
plete line  is  essential  in  making 
your  selection. 

Danersk  Furniture  is  made  for 
those  who  regard  the  furnishings  of 
their  home  with  real  affection,  and 
delight  in  bringing  to  their  selec- 
tion a  nice  discrimination. 

The  pieces  here  illustrated  were 
deemed  worthy  of  exhibition  in  the 
Metropolitan  Museum  and  the 
Architectural  League  of  New  York. 

Decorators  and  their  clients  are 
always  welcome. 


ERSKINE-DANFORTH  CORPORATION 

2  West  47th  Street,  New  York 
315  No.  Michigan  Ave.,  Chicago  643  So.  Olive  St.,  Los  Angeles 
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MrSo  Frank  Ac  Vanderiip 

Selects  Filet  Qrandee 
for  Her  Home  At  Scarborough-on-the-Hudson 


A  FRENCH  door  presents  an 
interesting  drapery  problem. 
To  curtain  it  so  that  it  takes  its 
place  in  the  decorative  scheme  of 
the  room  without  interfering  with  its 
effectiveness  as  a  door  is  difficult. 
Mrs.    Frank    A.    Vanderlip  has 


found  a  happy  solution  in  the  use 
of  Filet  Grandee.  You  will  notice 
how  well  this  curtain  of  rich  Italian 
design  fits  in  with  this  stately  room, 
at  the  same  time  permitting  an 
uninterrupted  view  of  the  lovely 
grounds  outside. 


ER 


Booklets  That  Will  Help  You 

Booklets  "Concerning  Window  Drap- 
eries" and  "Twelve  New  Ideas  for 
Decoration"  will  be  sent  free  if  you 
mention  the  name  of  the  best  retailer 
handling  window  draperies  in  your 
city  or  shopping  center.  Otherwise, 
enclose  10  cents  in  stamps. 


Mills:  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


E    COMPANY 

Wholesale  Salesrooms:  890  Broadway,  New  York 
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"Night,"  from  the  painting  by  Ferdinand  Hodler,  purchased  by  the  Swiss  Government  and  now  in  the 
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Courtesy  of  M.  Enoedler  &  Co. 


MLLE.  DOLEY  DAVIS  (AND  FRIEND)   BY  TADE  STYKA 

Quite  sensational  was  the  recent  exhibition  in  New  York  of  the  canvases  of  this  Polish  painter  educated  in  Paris. 
M.  Styka  paints  with  a  vigor  and  brilliancy  wholly  his  own.  He  had  an  eye  on  public  applause  when  he  portrayed 
such  popular  personalities  as  Pola  Negri,  Camille  Flammarion  and  a  vivid  group  of  Caruso,  Chaliapine  and  Titta  Ruffo. 
In  this  striking  portrait  of  the  young  woman  who,  two  years  ago,  was  awarded  a  prize  by  a  jury  of  artists  as  "the  most 
beautiful  girl  in  Paris",  the  artist  has  touched  the  zenith  of  his  powers. 
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Personal  Memories  of  Elihu  Vedder 

Some  Vivid  Recollections  of  the  Artist's  Early  Days  in  Rome 


By  CHARLES  HENRY  MELTZER 


MONG  my  earliest  mem- 
ories of  the  Eternal  City, 
few  are  more  dear  to  me 
than  those  which  linked 
me  for  a  time,  in  my  young 
writing  days,  with  Elihu  Vedder.  It  was  to 
that  simple  yet  stalwart,  one-armed  portrait 
painter,  the  late  George  Butler,  1  owe  my 
meeting  with  him.  He  was  then  working  in 
a  studio  near  the  Borghese  Gardens,  where, 
in  surroundings  which  seemed  plain,  and,  to 
me,  uninspiring,  he  was  finishing  his  remark- 
able drawings  for  the  Fitzgerald  Omar  Khay- 
yam "Rubaiyat." 

A  burly,  bluff  and  very  Dutch  American, 
to  look  at,  but  with  a  flow  of  words,  a  fancy 
and  a  wit  which  would  have  dazed  most 
Hollanders.  The  philosophy  of  Omar  was 
his  own,  I  think,  in  those  delightful  days. 
And  he  had  held  to  it,  no  doubt,  until  his 
end  came,  at  a  ripe  old  age,  in  Rome.  He 
was  a  skeptic  of  a  queer  and  kindly  brand, 
and,  on  the  surface  of  his  life,  at  times  a 
cynic.  But  his  most  bitter  jests — and,  oh,  he 
could  be  bitter — were  toned  down  by  humor. 
He  was  impatient  of  all  social  shams  and 
frauds;  unmodern  and  resentful  of  some 
shibboleths  of  art,  long  much  esteemed.  Im- 
pressionism, when  I  foregathered  with  him 
first  in  the  immortal  "Urbs,"  was  his  especial 
bugbear. 

He  showed  me  many  sketches  he  had  com- 
pleted or  sketched  out  for  Omar's  poem,  ex- 
plaining (it  was  needless)  that  he  had  not 
sought  to  illustrate,  but  to  interpret,  in  his 
own  way,  that  rare  work.  He  had  brought 
all  of  his  imagination's  power  and  art  to 
bear  on  the  vast  problems  of  the  Oriental 
thinker,  and  the  result  was  that  we  well 
know — the  free  commentary  of  a  somewhat 
careless  artist,  who  had  "sent  his  soul  through 
the  invisible"  and  translated  what  that  soul 
had  told  him  with  pen  and  pencil.  Even 
now,  after  putting  so  many  other  achieve- 
ments to  his  credit,  Vedder  will  be  most  re- 
membered by  those  audacious  and  illumi- 
nating drawings. 

In  Rome,  where  to  American  travellers  he 
was  long  a  monument,  Vedder  was  once  the 
centre  of  a  little  group  of  artists,  writers  and 
art-lovers  who  were  accustomed  to  meet  fre- 
quently for  dinner  at  a  now  vanished  restaurant 
near  the  Trevi  fountain.  It  was  familiar  to  its 
patrons  as  the  "Gabbione,"  the  "Big  Cage." 
Thorwaldsen  and  many  another  celebrity  had 
frequented  the  "Gabbione,"  which  had  once 
evidently  formed  a  part  of  an  abandoned 
church  or  monastery.  The  group,  as  I  recall 
it,  then  included,  besides  Vedder  and  George 
Butler,  their  friend,  Charles  Coleman  (who 
is  still  painting  on  the  classic  heights  of  Capri) 


Elihu  Vedder,  a  native  of  New  York,  was  born 

in  the  middle  of  the  romantic  Thirties  and  lived 

almost  to  the  age  of  eighty-six 

and  a  most  erudite,  warm-hearted  Irish 
journalist,  one  Patrick  Connellan.  I  was  ad- 
mitted to  this  pleasant  little  circle,  and  often 
revelled  in  the  feast  of — well,  unreason,  and 
the  flow  of  soul  which  meant  much  more  to 
us  than  even  the  fresh  spigole  and  the  huge 
flasks  of  Chianti  we  consumed. 

Vedder  was  at  his  best  and  wildest  at  these 
gatherings.  He  had  no  reverence  for  human 
things  or  cults.  His  running  chatter  about 
art  and  life  and  artists  charmed  us,  and,  in 
his  light  moods,  he  would  sometimes  show  us 
how,  as  he  supposed,  those  mad  "impression- 
ists" composed  their  pictures.  Apparently 
their  method  was  to  sling  paint  onto  a  canvas 
in  a  casual  way,  between  the  spells  of  more 
important  occupations.  The  "Gabbione"  was 
closed  long  ago,  alas,  and,  for  years  before 
his  death,  Elihu  Vedder  had  dropped  out  of 
sight  as  an  artist,  though  he  was  still  active 
as  a  writer  and  had  only  a  short  time  before 
crossing  to  the  invisible  completed  a  book  on 
"Doubt  and  Other  Things." 

His  most  admirable  work  was  done  in 
black  and  white.  Though,  like  the  younger 
men  who  have  since  won  fame  as  illustrators, 
he  had  taken  in  his  maturity  to  painting,  it 
may  be  doubted  whether  what  he  accom- 
plished in  that  way  will  be  valued  as  highly 
by  good  judges  as  his  interpretative  drawings 
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for  his  beloved  "Rubaiyat."  His  draughts- 
manship was  sometimes  rather  lax,  and  he 
was  not  by  any  means  a  first-rate  colorist. 
In  his  paintings,  too,  he  was  ,apt  to  be  both 
subjective,  in  the  extreme  sense,  and  "liter- 
ary." But  he  redeemed  himself,  at  least  in  a 
great  measure,  by  his  imaginative  insight  into 
life,  his  grasp  of  very  great  and  baffling  mys- 
teries, and  his  intellectuality.  To  him  a 
primrose  was  a  symbol,  not  a  flower,  and  a 
pyramid  or  sphinx  had  wondrous  meanings. 
He  stood  apart  from  his  more  facile  and  less 
interesting  fellow-artists ;  inferior  to  many  of 
them,  doubtless,  as  a  painter,  but  superior  as 
a  thinker  and  interpreter. 

To  his  apartment  on  the  slope  of  the  steep 
street  hard  by  the  Trinita  da  Monte,  known 
as  Capo  le  Case,  he  and  his  wife — a  charm- 
ing hostess — there  came,  in  days  gone  by, 
heaven  only  knows  how  many  notabilities. 
For  Vedder  was  an  unusual  personality.  His 
pale  and  somewhat  fleshy-looking  face,  that 
told  his  race,  was  lighted  up  by  bright  and 
twinkling,  searching  eyes.  His  burly  figure 
was  not  beautiful  or  impressive.  But  there 
was  something  in  him  which  compelled  the 
friends  he  had  admired  and  did  not  fear 
him,  though  he  could  riddle  them  with  sharp, 
ironic  shafts.  They  knew  his  claws  and  did 
not  greatly  love  to  feel  them. 

If  I  except  those  wonderful  drawings  for 
the  Omar  poem,  the  best-known  work  of 
Vedder  is  that  which  he  contributed  to  the 
decoration  of  the  Library  of  Congress.  It  in- 
cludes five  interesting  panels  and  a  "Minerva" 
in  mosaic.  My  last  meeting  with  Elihu  Ved- 
der was  in  Boston,  where  I  ran  into  him  one 
evening  at  the  St.  Botolph  Club.  He  had 
aged  greatly  and  spoke  with  distinct  impa- 
tience, even  fretfulness,  of  his  impressions  of 
the  world  from  which  he  had  drifted  or  cut 
loose  to  live  in  Rome.  For  he  had  come  to 
be  identified  with  Rome,  like  the  sculptor 
Ezrekin,  and  some  others  I  could  name.  The 
"Urbs,"  I  think,  was  more  to  him  than  Bos- 
ton, and  he  was  happiest  in  the  life  of  the 
Old  World. 

He  was  a  striking,  but,  to  his  old  Roman 
friends,  a  pathetic  figure,  when  he  revisited 
the  glimpses  of  the  Bostonian  moon  after  his 
self-exile.  With  his  large,  dome-like  head,  his 
sprawling  body,  his  long,  yellowish-white 
moustache,  his  ill-made  frock  coat,  he  seemed 
indifferent  to  life  and  rather  weary.  Only 
the  glitter  in  his  eyes  revealed  the  interest, 
the  ironic  interest,  he  felt  in  his  surroundings. 
He  seemed  out  of  touch  with  nearly  all  he 
saw.  The  realities  to  him  were  the  enigmatic 
pyramids,  the  eternal  stars,  the  vast  spaces  of 
the  skies,  the  hidden  depths  and  mysteries  of 
{Continued  on  page  78) 
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A  simple,  yet  elegant  bedroom 
in  the  New  York  residence  of 
Mrs.  William  McNair.  Here 
the  feel  i  n  g  is  decidedly  of 
French  origin  and  the  general 
atmosphere  one  of  restful  sim- 
plicity 


Copyright  by  Lmyaon  .£  Movant 


An  Ideal  Decorative  Scheme 


"What  is  required  is  that  the 
decorations,  furniture  and  orna- 
ments of  each  room  be  co- 
related.  Each  detail  must  be 
true  to  scale.  There  may  be  one 
dominating  note,  but  it  must  not 
be  too  striking" 


The  Method  and  Cost  of  Beautifying  a  Small  City  House 


By  FRANCIS  H.  LENYGON 


IET   us  assume   that    a   small   city 
house  of  the  unfortunate  style 
in  vogue  thirty  years  ago  is  to 
/     be  made  over  into  a  beautiful 
/      home.    The  width  of  the  prop- 
i       erty,  say  twenty-two  feet,  and 
having  a  height  of  five  stories. 

Let  us  also  assume  that  the  inhabitants  to 
be  are  ambitious  of  obtaining  the  best  in 
taste  and  workmanship  without  unnecessary 
expenditure.  And  let  us  suppose  that  they  are 
intelligent  enough  to  know  that  above  all  they 
cannot  attain  a  high  standard  in  decoration 
without  years  of  study,  training  and  experi- 
ence, and  therefore,  they  call  upon  the  ser- 
vices of  an  expert  in  these  matters,  that  of  an 
interior  architect. 

At  this  point,  let  us  imagine  the  first  inter- 
view takes  place.  All  parties  agree  that  it  is 
best  to  decide  upon  a  certain  sum  of 
money  which  shall  cover  the  cost  of 
purely  structural  changes,  and  another 
to  be  used  definitely  for  the  purpose  of 
interior  decoration  right  up  to  the  point 
of  bringing  in  the  carpets  and  rugs,  cur- 
tains and  furniture,  and  with  this  sum 
alloted  to  the  decoration  of  the  house, 
there  has  to  be  created  a  home  possessing 
charm  and  comfort. 

The  owners  have  agreed  to  the  prin- 
ciple that  it  will  be  most  unwise  to  pos- 
sibly upset  some  well-worked-out  scheme 
by  insisting  upon  this  or  that  detail  such 
as  a  mantel,  piece  of  furniture,  or  other 
objects  being  included  or  discarded,  but 
will  welcome  the  scheme  as  a  whole 
being  placed  before  them.  It  is  not 
meant  by  this  that  the  preferences  of  the 
owners  are  not  to  be  consulted,  but  that 
these  consultations  should  take  place  be- 
fore the  work  is  begun.  As  one  of  the 
many  means  of  ascertaining  what  might 
be  acceptable  to  the  owners,  it  is  a  good 
plan  to  show  various  types  of  decorative 
works,  as  the  trained  mind  of  the  expert 
will  quickly  find  out  what  is  best  liked 
or,  equally  important,  what  to  avoid. 
By  such  or  similar  means,  it  will  be  an 
easy  matter  to  settle  upon  the  general 
character  of  work  to  be  followed.    From 


Mr.  Lenygon,  who  has  written  this  article 
for  Arts  &  Decoration,  is  one  of  the  best- 
known  interior  decorators  in  America.  To 
an  exquisite  sense  of  color  and  harmony  he 
adds  a  sound  understanding  of  the  physical 
problems  involved,  and  what  he  has  to  say 
here  will  be  of  great  value  to  anyone  con- 
templating the  beautification  of  a  home. 

This  is  the  first  of  a  series  of  important 
practical  articles  on  interior  decoration 
written  by  well-known  experts.  The  infor- 
mation presented  in  these  papers  will  be  of 
a  character  unattainable  in  any  other  form. 

It  is  believed  that  these  articles  are  unique 
in  their  purpose  and  achievement — to  tell  in 
plain  language  and  with  actual  figures  the 
decorating  cost  of  houses  both  large  and 
small  in  town  and  country. 


Copyright  by  Lcnygon  <f  Movant 

A  room  in  the  residence  of  Mrs.  William  McNair  where 
simple  mantlepiece  carried  to  the  ceiling  with  a  mirror 
panel  is  the  distinctive  feature 


this  point,  it  is  the  direct  task  of  the  decorator 
to  prepare  a  complete  scheme  of  the  interior 
decoration  of  the  house  and  to  present  the 
same  to  the  owner  giving  full  details  on  all 
points,  scale,  color,  mediums  to  be  used,  etc. 

Another  stage  is  now  reached,  and  we  will 
suppose  that  after  due  consideration  has  been 
given,  the  scheme  presented  has  been  accepted. 
It  is  agreed  that  the  author  shall  carry  out  the 
work,  as  after  all  it  is  his  creation  and  no  one 
is  better  qualified  to  carry  it  out.  This  atti- 
tude should  be  continued  right  through  to  the 
completion ;  a  decorator  should  no  more  have 
to  show  his  rooms  half  finished  than  does  the 
painter  his  pictures. 

To  begin  with,  it  is  necessary  to  decide  upon 
the  extent  of  the  structural  alterations  and  re- 
building, which  perhaps  need  not  be  so  very 
extensive  or  costly,  if  skill  is  used  to  make 
the  best  of  the  existing  fabric. 

Usually,  too  large  a  proportion  of 
the  money  to  be  expended  has  been  taken 
up  in  removing  whole  floors  and  rebuild- 
ing them  when  slight  alterations  in  the 
replanning  would  have  allowed  them  to 
be  used,  also  such  important  items  as 
flues  and  other  costly  replacement  mat- 
ters should  be  altered  rather  than  re- 
moved. It  is  true  that  the  Entrance 
Hall  and  Staircase  of  the  house  generally 
proves  to  be  impossible,  but  even  this  can 
on  most  occasions  be  cared  for  without 
wrecking  the  whole  structure. 

Presuming  these  structural  alterations 
completed,  we  have  a  house  with  a  Hall, 
Dining  Room,  Living  Room,  Library, 
two  Owner's  Bedrooms  with  Bathrooms, 
Guest  Bedroom  and  Bathroom,  Servants' 
Bedrooms  with  their  accompanying  cup- 
boards, closets  and  other  requisites. 

Now  to  plan  an  interior  one  must  first 
of  all  think  of  the  house  as  a  coherent 
whole  and  must  bring  to  mind  and  keep 
there  all  the  features  which  will  enter 
into  the  finished  products  even  down  to 
the  dressing  of  the  dining  table  and  the 
people  who  are  to  sit  around  it. 

To  illustrate  one  point  in  connection 
with  excessive  cost  and  poor  result,  I 
have  in  mind  a  dining  room   with  the 
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Hall    in    the    country    residence    < 
tnantlepiece,  staircase  and  door,  aided   by 
whole,  and  give  one  on  entering  a  feeli, 


'pet,  maki 


g  of  welcome  and  well-being 


ceiling  heavily  plastered,  the  panels  rilled  in  with  large  paintings  of  the 
Rubenesque  School,  a  cornice  of  great  girth  richly  painted  in  colors  and 
partly  gilt,  walls  panelled  out  -with  variously  colored  marble,  divided 
by  marble  and  bronze  pilasters,  the  large  panel  spaces  rilled  with  17th 
century  tapestries.  One  sees  plasterwork,  paintings,  marble  and  bronze, 
and  famous  tapestries  all  mixed  up,  each  defeating  the  value  of  the 
others. 

What  is  required  is  to  have  the  decorations,  furniture  and  ornaments 
of  each  room  to  co-relate.     Each  detail  must  be  true  to  scale.     There 
may  be  one  dominating  note,  which  may  be  a  color,  a  cornice,  panelling, 
wja  mantelpiece,  the  furniture  or  other  specially  attractive   feature. 

This  keynote  should  not,  upon  entering,  be  too  striking;  decoration 
to  be  correct  must  be  unobtrusive;  it  should  give  one  an  unconscious 
aesthetic  pleasure;  the  beauty  of  the  whole  first  and  then  later  of  the 
separate  items  gradually  dawns  on  one  so  that  the  longer  he  remains  in 
the  room  the  more  he  enjoys  it.  whether  this  he  a  matter  of  minutes 
or  years. 

,  Except  for  the  rebuilding,  these  and  the  following  remarks  apply 
equally  well  to  an  apartment  having  similar  accommodation. 

Having  somewhat  cleared  the  ground  we  enter  the  house  and  leav- 
ing the  outer  vestibule  we  should  at  once  feel  a  real  welcome  upon 
entering  the  Staircase  Hall.  Here  the  floor  would  be  of  marble  til.es, 
alternating  in  light  and  dark  green  color. 

The  staircase  to  the  Second  Floor  would  be  a  special  feature  and 
the  dominating  note.  It  could  be  built  of  similar  marble,  with  a  beau- 
tiful balustrade  of  light  wrought  iron  and  a  small  handrail  of  wood. 

The  Avails  can  be  left  in  plaster  and  painted  pale  green-blue,  with 
perhaps  cornices,  stringing  courses  and  other  details  such  as  door  archi- 
traves in  lighter  color,  almost  white. 

There  would  be  special  hardware  on  the  doors  of  similar  detail  to 
the  staircase  baluster,  the  walls  and  trim  above  the  Second  Floor  to  be 
treated  in  a  similar  manner. 

The  furniture  of  such  a  hall  can  be  quite  simple  and  used  quite 
sparingly.  For  instance,  there  would  he  a  black  and  gold  carved  wood 
console  table  with  a  dark  green  marble  top  suitably  placed,  over  this 
would  be  a  mirror  with  an  additional  glass  border. 

There  could  be  a  handsome  clock,  possibly  of  the  grandfather  type 
and  some  chairs  of  suitable  scale  and  design. 

The  electric  light  fittings  would  be  finished  in  gunmetal  color  and 
dull  gold  on  a  similar  scale  to  the  staircase  balustrade. 

The  cost  of  these  decorations  would  be,  including  the  staircase  sav, 
$7,000% 

In  a  general  way,  it  is  a  good  plan  to  have  a  similar  type  of  decora- 
tion running  throughout  the  house,  and  this  is  especially  true  regarding 
scale  of  details  and  color.  In  the  Dining  Room  one  can  best  depart 
from  this  rule,  so  on  this  occasion  I  would  suggest  a  wood  panelled 
room  of  either  oak,  walnut,  cedar  or  fir,  left  in  its  natural  color  and 
wax  finished. 

The  panelling  and  mouldings  would  be  plain,  but  the  door,  door- 
casing,   cornice   and   mantelpiece   enriched. 

The  cost  of  such  a  scheme  would  be  about  $3,500. 


The  furniture  would  he  wliat  we  might  call  Queen  Anne  type,  with 
chairs  of  walnut,  having  plain  cabriole  legs,  the  seats  and  backs  uphol- 
stered ami  trimmed  with  short  fringes. 

The  table  would  be  ot  walnut  of  the  type  that  is  popularly,  though 
erroneously,   attributed    to   "Duncan    Pfyfe." 

The  sideboard  and  serving  table  would  also  be  of  walnut,  although 
it  sufficient  accommodation  can  be  arranged  in  the  pantry,  a  simple 
table  with  marble  top  looks  verj  dignified  in  such  a  Dining  Room. 

In  the  Living  Room  the  mantel  would  be  of  marble,  with  the  walls 
of  applied  panel  mouldings  and  enriched  cornices,  the  whole  painted 
a  medium  green  color  with  the  enrichments  and  mouldings  partly  gilt, 
.it    a   cost   of   about   $2,500. 

The  furniture  here  is  most  important  and  may  be  choice  pieces  of 
Queen  Anne  type  in  walnut,  and  some  comfortable  upholstered  pieces, 
the  coverings  to  be  in  green,  mauve  or  gol"den  color  damask,  with  per- 
haps more  colors  on  the  important  pieces. 

The  curtains  can  he  of  brown  or  golden  colored  damask,  and  the 
whole  would  be  brought  together  with  a  rug  of  sufficiently  neutral 
coloring  to  go  with  the  general  scheme  of  green,  yellow  and  mauve. 

In  the  Library  I  would  have  built-in  bookcases  at  the  two  long  ends 
of  the  room  with  the  remainder  of  the  walls  panelled  and  painted. 
The  cornice  can  be  plain  like  the  bookcases,  this  making  quite  sufficient 
ornamentation  for  such  a  room.  The  whole  room  would  be  painted 
a  powder-grey  color  with  the  mouldings  picked  out  in  dull  bronze. 

The  mantelpiece  would  be  of  black  marble. 

These  decorations  would  cost  about  $3,000. 

For  the  floor  I  would  use  a  plain  dark  green  carpet  of  quite  rich 
coloring,  and  for  furniture  and  curtains  chintz  of  a  dignified  design. 

Special  care  should  be  given  to  the  position  of  the  writing  table, 
also  to  the  layout  of  the  reading  places  with  their  comfortable  chairs, 
small  tables,  lamps  and  other  accessories. 

In  the  Owner's  Bedrooms  I  would  have  very  simple,  small  scale 
marble  mantels.  The  walls  would  have  applied  panel  mouldings,  in 
the  case  of  the  Main  Bedroom,  the  color  being  grey-blue  with  the 
mouldings  picked  out  in  white;  the  cornice  and  base  painted  a  rather 
strong  shade  of  blue. 

In  the  bathroom  one  can  afford  to  be  less  conservative  and  to  go  in 
(Continued  on  page  63) 


A  room  in  the  house  of  John  E.  Berwind,  Esq.     Note  how  everything  is 

to  scale  and  in  harmony,  including  the  mantle,  the  mouldings,  the  cornice 

and  the  door  trim 
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GEORGE  BRANDES,  FAMOUS  DANISH  AUTHOR  AND  WORLD  CITIZEN 


At  eighty,  George  Brandes  is  the  most  distinguished  public  char- 
acter in  Denmark.  He  is  novelist,  poet,  dramatist,  historian,  and 
essayist.  He  is  the  people's  idol  in  his  own  country  and  one  of  the 
outstanding  literary  figures  of  Europe.       This   fine  portrait   by 


Aage  Remfeldt  was  made  just  before  the  artist  left  for  America. 
Mr.  Remfeldt  is  now  in  New  York  by  invitation  of  the  Camera 
Club.  He  has  received  high  honors  for  his  work  in  this  country  and 
most  of  the  European  capitals  where  photography  ranks  as  a  fine  art. 
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In  his  canvas,  "The 
Music  -  Room,"  Mihdly 
Munkdcy  depicted  the 
one-time  domesticated 
reign  of  music.  But 
Munkdcy's  picture  is 
being  reproduced  in  real 
life  less  often  now  than 
ever  before,  as  the  ma- 
chine-made song  comes 
more  into  vogue 


.  .. 
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Census  reports  show 
that  there  are  130,256 
musicians  and  music 
teachers  in  the  United 
States,  which,  it  has 
been  established,  repre- 
sents a  survival  of  about 
10,000,000  persons  now 
living  who  have  studied 
music  at  some  time  or 
other 


Human  Sacrifice  on  the  Altar  of  Music 

Young  Hopes  Shattered  and  Millions   Wasted  in  the  Futile  Quest  for  Artistic  Fame 


"^^JF^M  HE    spectacle    of    a    somnambu- 

||     l'stic  a°d  steadily  growing  per- 

r       H       I     centage  of  our  inhabitants  try- 

J       ■       I     ing    to    escape    the   confines    of 

— J^mmt  civilization  by  the  musical  sky- 
light invites  observation  of  the  heavenly  muse 
in  her  more  obscure  phases.  Her  earth-borne 
siren  whisper,  that  suppresses  other  still,  small 
voices,  portrays  enchanted  palaces  of  gold  and 
lakes  of  azure  but  hardly  one  inch  of  the  great 
void  that  lies  between.  And  about  3,000,000 
Americans  are  today  busying  themselves  with 
staves  and  notes,  timing  their  tongues,  ears 
and  fingers  to  a  tempting  but  untrustworthy 
task. 

Census  reports  show  that  there  are  130,256 
musicians  and  music  teachers  in  the  United 
States,  which,  it  has  been  estimated,  represents 
a  survival  of  about  10,000,000  persons  now 
living  who  have  studied  music  at  some  time 
or  other.  One  in  every  800  of  the  population 
today  is  a  professional  musician,  one  of  every 
77  who  studied. 

From  a  normal  economic  viewpoint  no  such 
waste  as  that  which  is  represented  in  the 
domain  of  music  occurs  in  any  other  occupa- 
tion. The  recent  agitation  in  New  York  over 
the  misguided  plan  to  license  music  teachers 
gives  no  more  than  a  hint  of  the  enormous 
preparatory  undertaking  of  the  musical  aspir- 
ants and  the  wholesale  loss  of  time  and  money. 
Aside  from  incidental  public  school  courses 
and  study  for  the  sake  of  an  "accomplish- 
ment," the  small  fruition  in  the  entire  field  is 
such  as  to  make  vocational  preparation  pro- 
hibitive except  for  persons  of  wealth  and 
leisure  or  for  that  extreme  few  who  possess 
extraordinary  talent  and  are  able  to  capitalize 
it. 

If  it  were  possible  today  to  name  a  single 
living  American  musician  of  world  distinction, 
able  to  take  his  place  ultimately  beside  the 
famous  sons  of  art;  if  there  were  100  Ameri- 
can performing  artists  who  had  won  large 
fortunes  in  their  professions,  if  there  were 
ten  composers  of  this  generation  whose  con- 
tribution to  the  world's  library  of  masterpieces 
were  assured,   some  comfort  might  be  taken 


By  CHITTENDEN  TURNER 

from  present  plans  for  temples  of  music  cost- 
ing many  additional  millions  to  provide  a 
housing  for  more  students. 

Not  doubting  the  value  of  music  as  one  of 
life's  fairest  attributes,  as  an  entertainment,  a 
source  of  employment  and  revenue,  a  safety 
valve  for  emotions  and  apostle  of  peace,  we 
are  finally  confronted  with  an  appalling  ques- 
tion as  to  the  deserts  of  music  as  an  economical 
factor.  Are  we  paying  more  for  our  music 
than  it  returns  to  us?  Inquiring  further,  are 
talent,  inspiration  and  delusion  being  ex- 
ploited extensively  for  private  gain?  Would 
we  not  have  better  music  if  there  were  less 
of  it?  Is  commonness  beginning  to  rob  mu- 
sical art  of  its  sublimity?  More  important 
than  all — how  many  lives  are  being  wasted 
because  of  music? 

In  the  absence  of  direct  statistics  bearing  on 
the  total  number  of  music  pupils,  comparative 
figures    based    on    census    reports    have    been 


The  role  played  by  personal  magnetism  it 
taining    a    student    following    is    here    quaintly 
suggested  by  J.  G.  Brown's  "The  Music  Lesson" 


utilized,  as  well  as  published  lists  and  per- 
sonally gathered  facts.  Four  methods  of  com- 
putation have  been  attempted  from  the  follow- 
ing sources:  (1)  the  number  and  distribution 
of  music  teachers,  their  average  income  and 
average  number  of  pupils,  the  time  and  dura- 
tion of  lessons,  allowance  being  made  for 
1,400  conservatories  and  music  schools,  as 
well  as  teachers  listed  under  other  occupations 
and  professionals  continuing  their  paid  study ; 
(2)  the  total  number  of  musicians  as  a  popu- 
lation quota,  1870  to  1920,  their  pro  rata  in- 
crease with  the  population,  with  attention  to 
immigration;  (3)  sectional  statistics  from 
schools;  (4)  observable  averages  among  social 
classes  in  urban  and  rural  communities.  Due 
consideration  has  been  made  for  social,  racial 
and  industrial  percentages,  and,  particularly, 
age  groups. 

Of  130,000  musicians,  about  85,000  are 
listed  music  teachers,  or  65  per  cent.  To  this 
85,000  have  been  added  by  way  of  calculation 
15,000  unlisted  teachers  of  music  primarily 
engaged  in  other  work.  That  only  35  percent 
of  the  professional  musicians  of  the  country 
are  not  teachers  strongly  indicates  the  lucra- 
tive character  of  teaching  as  compared  with 
the  small  average  annual  income  from  public 
performances,  which  teaching  seems  largely 
intended  to  produce.  It  means,  sensationally 
enough,  that,  in  spite  of  all  the  urge  and  all 
the  supposed  talent,  65  percent  of  our  mu- 
sicians are  training  a  similar  proportion  of  the 
next  generation  of  students  to  train  their  de- 
scendants for  the  same  exigency,  thus  reducing 
the  profession  to  a  perennial  state  of  prepared- 
ness. Since  there  is  virtually  100  percent  am- 
bition toward  virtuosity  or  composition  on 
the  part  of  serious  students,  this  miscarriage 
is  nothing  short  of  a  disaster  and  sufficient  to 
occasion  much  public  concern. 

Well-intentioned  philanthropists,  ranging 
from  the  muted  and  reverenced  Juilliard  to 
suburban  organizers  of  women's  chorals, 
dream  mighty  dreams  of  reclaiming  native 
genius  and  establishing  it  upon  a  throne. 
They  long  to  dig  out  the  golden-voiced  Sten- 
(Continued  on  page  72) 
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"The   Grand  Jury" — a  study   in   physiognomy 

The  Groping  of  Gropper 

How  One  of  the  Strong,  New  Figures  of  Our  Native  Art  Compelled  Recognition 

By  CARLO  DE  FORNARO 


^Tp^    URDER   will   out!"    says 

^m  ^^    the  proverb  ;  we  can  para- 

Jfi  ^&    phrase  it  by  saying:    "Art 

^1       I       jm   will    out!"       If    there 

^^_^^__£^    any  genius  so  hidden  that 

^ —  it    cannot    be    discovered, 

then  it  must  have  been  so  insignificant  that  it 

was  not  worth  while  finding.     At  all  times 

and  in  all  climes  the  road  to  recognition  has 

been  a   royal   road;   not  necessarily  a   gilded 

way,  but  a  path  of  artistic  acknowledgement 

and  genuine  acclaim. 

In  the  latter  part  of  the  13th  century  there 
lived  a  young  shepherd  whose  ambition  it  was 
to  become  a  great  painter.  His  parents,  poor, 
ignorant  mountain  folk,  laughed  at  him  and 
sent  him  back  to  his  sheep.  One  fine  day  a 
famous  Florentine  painter,  Cimabue,  was 
wandering  along  the  hills  near  Florence  when 
he  espied  the  shepherd  boy  scratching  the  out- 
line of  some  of  his  sheep  and  goats  on  a  grey 
slate.     Cimabue  took  this  boy  along  with  him 


"The  Power  of  Logic 


Even  in  America  where  they  claim  there  is 
no  romance,  we  hear  every  now  and  then  of 
romantic  discoveries  which  are  as  fateful  as 
that  of  the  shepherd  boy.  Years  ago  there 
was  an  East  Side  youngster  who  also  had 
artistic  ambitions  and  his  people  laughed  at 
him  and  told  him  roughly  to  go  and  get  a  job. 
William  Gropper  was  his  name  and  he  became 
office  boy  for  one  of  the  foremost  gentlemen's 
furnishings  stores  in  New  York.  One  of  his 
many  duties  was  to  address  hundreds  of  post 
cards  to  lost,  strayed  and  forgetful  customers. 
To  break  the  monotony  of  his  work,  as  well 
as  to  interest  the  customers,  he  drew  thumb- 
nail sketches  on  a  corner  of  the  postcards. 
For  example,  he  sketched  the  firm's  salesman, 


greeting  an  old  customer  with  the  words: 
"Well,  well!  Here  is  Mr.  Paul  Smith!  We 
haven't  seen  you  for  ages!"  and  so  on,  chang- 
ing the  phrases  and  the  sketches  to  suit  the 
customer. 

These  quaint  little  drawings  attracted  a 
good  deal  of  attention  and  many  customers 
not  only  came  back  to  the  store,  but  com- 
mended and  praised  the  clever  idea.  In  fact 
there  was  so  much  fuss  made  about  it  that 
a  daily  paper  and  an  advertising  magazine 
dedicated  a  good  deal  of  space  to  this  novel 
method  of  advertising.  But  the  advertising 
man  of  the  firm  took  all  the  credit  for  the 
idea  and  the  poor  kid  never  got  even  a  raise. 

Among  the  people  who  were  attracted  by 
these  thumbnail  sketches  was  a  painter  who 
had  a  class  for  art  students.  He  inquired  at 
the  store  and  offered  the  boy  free  tuition  if  he 
could  work  half  the  time  in  his  studio.  It 
took  a  great  deal  of  argument  to  convince  the 
old  and  rich  proprietor  that  it  would  be  a  fine 


Edgar   Lee   Masters,    the 

modernist    bard    who 

sings  boldly  of  life  as  he 

sees  it 

to  Florence  and  several  years 
later  the  young  shepherd  became 
greater  and  more  famous  than  his 
master  as  a  painter  and  as  an 
architect,  known  as  Giotto  di 
Bondone.  To  this  day  they  call 
a  tower  near  the  cathedral  in 
Florence  the  tower  of  Giotto. 


'Finale" — after  the  doctor  has  done  his  worst 


Mary  Johnston,  the 

American     novelist     who 

makes  history  supply  her 

heroes 


thing  to  allow  the  boy  to  work 
half-time  so  as  to  learn  his  busi- 
ness as  an  artist.  The  most 
peculiar  feature  of  this  incident 
is  the  fact  that  the  owner  of  the 
store  was  supposed  to  be  a  patron 
of   the  Arts,   a   connoisseur   and 
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ith  Tarkington,  esteemed  by  many 

as  the  foremost  figure  of  contemporary 
American  letters 

protector  of  artists,  who  made  a  specialty  of 
collecting  Rembrandts! 

Young  Gropper  then  wandered  from  one 
studio  to  another  working  away  at  his  draw- 
ings, at  his  paintings,  studying,  observing  and 
slowly  developing  a  style  of  his  own.  In  the 
beginning  he  was  greatly  influenced  by  the 
masters  he  admired  most,  Daumier  and  Goya, 
and  in  his  drawings  by  some  of  the  Germans 
of  the  Munich  school,  but  his  strong  per- 
sonality balked  at  imitation  and  he  began  to 
hew  a  path  of  his  own. 

At  one  time  he  landed  a  job  as  art  editor 
of  the  New  York  Sunday  Tribune.  But  the 
work  did  not  satisfy  his  desire  for  personal 
expression;  the  average  magazine,  he  found. 
wanted  the  conventional  Pollyanish  punk,  so 
young  Gropper  was  driven  to  draw  for  the 
more  radical  publications.  This  happened 
during  the  war  and  his  own  paper  was  wagitig 
a  relentless  campaign  against  all  pro-Germans 
and  all  radicals.     On  a  certain  Sunday  there 


appeared  on  the  front  page  of  this  papei  the 
reproduction  of  a  cartoon  taken  from  a  radical 
sheet.  The  article  accompanying  the  repro 
duction  spoke  indignantly  of  the  shameful  and 
unpatriotic  behavior  of  this  sheet  and  sug- 
gested that  the  respective  editors  and  artists 
should  be  arrested  and  tin  own  in  jail  and  the 
paper  suppressed.  On  the  page  following  this 
indictment  there  were  several  drawings  by 
Gropper.  Soon  after  this,  the  crestfallen 
editor  of  the  paper  discovered  to  his  amaze- 
ment that  the  radical  cartoon  which  had  been 
so  unmercifully  castigated  was  the  work  of 
none  other  than  their  own  art  editor  and  chief 
artist,  who  was  warned  in  the  future  to  dis- 
continue his  drawing  for  any  other  papers. 

But  that  was  not  the  end  of  the  matter,  for 
the  secret  service  men  asked  Gropper  to  ap- 
pear and  answer  questions.  The  inquisitors 
queried  if  he  was  a  pro-German,  a  defeatist,  a 
pacifist,  a  bolshevist,  a  socialist,  a  radical? 
To  all  these  queries  young  Gropper  answered 
in  the  negative.  Then  the  nonplussed  in- 
quisitor asked  :  "Then  why  the  deuce  are  you 
drawing  for  all  these  radical  papers  if  you  are 
not  a  radical  yourself?"  Answered  Gropper: 
"Because  I  need  the  money."  Needless  to  say 
the  case  was  dismissed. 


Sherwood  Anderson,  most  daringly 
original  of  our  native  fictionists 


"The   Prodigal  Son" — a   latter-day    interpre- 
tation of  the  Biblical  episode 

As  soon  as  young  Gropper  had  saved 
enough  money  to  put  a  roof  over  his  mother's 
head  he  shook  off  the  dust  of  New  York  and 
eloped  with  Art  to  the  Pearl  of  the  Caribbees. 
The  few  months  which  he  passed  in  that  fairy- 
land of  the  Antilles  was  a  revelation  to  the 
sensitive  soul  of  the  young  artist  who  had 
never  gone  farther  abroad  than  Coney  Island. 
It  was  a  real  Dreamland  and  with  amazingly 
real  cocoanut,  palm,  banana,  papaya  trees  that 
waved  their  theatrical  plumage  against  an  un- 
believable sky.  The  Cuban  negroes,  the  half- 
breeds,  the  pure-blooded  Castilian  descendants 
in  their  picturesque  garbs,  their  operatic 
panamas,  their  swagger,  their  indolence,  their 
graceful  gestures,  appeared  to  him  like  a  color- 
ful musical  comedy  produced  for  his  own 
special  benefit. 

In  the  streets  he  would  watch  a  black 
negress  with  flambuoyant  handkerchief  tied 
'round  her  head  smoking  a  havana  puro  like 
a  tired  clubman;  another  he  saw  balancing 
her  basket  of  fruit  in  the  manner  of  the  Greek 
figures ;  and  scores  and  scores  of  negroes,  and 
half-breeds,  picturesque,  irresponsible  children, 
showing  their  perfect  teeth  in  constant  merri- 
ment and  singing  and  humming  like  an 
operatic  chorus.  At  night,  after  having 
watched  the  fireflies  among  the  mango  trees 
trying  to  vie  with  the  stars,  he  would  listen 
to  a  picturesque  caballero  strumming  sadly  a 


I 

Louis   Untertneyer,  who   banished   the 

tyranny   of   Poe  from    the   standard   of 

American  poetry 

love-song  under  a  grated  window,  while  a 
sefiorita  with  a  Spanish  shawl  and  a  flower 
in  her  hair  listened  in  rapture  to  the  love 
plaint. 

Here  was  Spain,  here  was  Cuba,  here  was 
Africa!  What  an  orgy  of  color,  of  light,  of 
sound,  of  heat!  What  compositions  for  an 
artist  to  pick  up  and  carry  home!  But 
through  it  all  young  adventurer  Gropper 
never  understood  or  learned  a  word  of 
Spanish,  not  even  the  elementary,  respectable 
swear  words.  But  he  made  many  drawings. 
Like  all  dreams,  it  was  too  beautiful  to  last 
long  and  one  fine  day  his  funds  had  dwindled 
to  zero.  Luckily  he  met  a  kindred  soul  in  a 
fellow  artist,  Conrado  Massaguer,  who 
financed  him  back  to  the  United  States. 

In  his  curiosity  to  discover  an  interesting 
medium  to  express  his  artistic  thought  Grop- 
per tried  all  of  them:  pen  and  ink,  linoleum 
and  woodcuts,  etchings,  lithographs,  mono- 
(Continued  on  page  95) 


John    Dos    Passos,    whose    "Three 
Soldiers"  photographed  the  war 
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MARIA   CARMI,  ITALIAN  SCREEN  STAR 

The  more  popular  motion   picture  players  of  Europe  are,  with  few  exceptions,  women  of  the  stage  who  have  a 

considerable    background    of   experience.     Mere    prettiness   does    not   appeal    to    the    Continental   mind.     Maria 

Carmi    is   the   wife  of   the   German  poet   Carl   Vollmoeller   and   she   will  shortly  be  seen  in  this  country  in   an 

important  new  American  picture  play. 
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Curling,  one  of  the  quieter  pastimes  (it  St.  Moritz 


Society  Goes  the  Pace  at  St.  Moritz 

Where  Celebrities  from  All  Over  the  World  Sport  in  the  Open  and  Dance  Till  Dawn  Amid 

Alpine  Snow  and  Ice 


I 


By  SIR  JOHN  FOSTER  FRASER 

Special  European  Correspondent  for  Arts  &  Decoration 


.  MORITZ,  THE  ENGADINE. 

IKE  a  good  many  other  Lon- 
doners I  have  been  away  from 
the  mirk  and  gloom  of  winter 
in  "our  village"  to  seek  sun- 
shine, blue  skies  and  sport  in 
another  country.  Whatever  may  be  said 
against  England,  it  is  the  easiest  place  in  the 
world  to  get  away  from.  One  left  London 
at  2  o'clock  on  a  foggy  afternoon,  lunched  on 
the  train,  had  tea  on  the  boat,  was  in  France 
bv  6  o'clock,  dined  in  the  restaurant-car  at 
J*f30,  tucked  in  bed  and  reading  a  novel  in  the 
comfortable  wagon  lit  by  ten ;  awoke  in 
Switzerland  and  in  the  afternoon  was  having 
tea  in  St.  Moritz,  altitude  6,000  feet,  the 
mountains  around  radiant  with  snow  and 
sunshine. 

For  the  last  twenty  years  thousands  of 
Britons  have  come  over  here  for  winter 
sports,  ski-ing,  skikjoring,  skating,  toboggan- 
ing, sleighing,  but  this  year  what  is  called 
Society — with  a  big  S — has  come  here  rather 
than  go  to  the  Riviera,  partly  I  think  because 
of  the  somewhat  strained  relations  between 
England  and  France  and  the  tendency  of  some 
French  people  to  inform  us  they  preferred  our 
absence  to  our  company. 

St.  Moritz  is  a  little,  though  picturesque 
struggling  hamlet,  stuck  in  the  Alps  and 
chiefly  composed  of  great  hotels  like  the  Kuhn, 
the  Palace,  the  Grand  and  the 
Suvretta.  The  latter  is,  in  my 
opinion,  among  the  most  luxuri- 
ous hotels  in  Europe,  and  being 
modern  in  every  respect,  it  nat- 
urally attracts  a  good  many 
Americans.  Indeed,  I  cannot  re- 
call any  hotel  anywhere  that  has 
so  magnificent  an  oak  dining- 
room  or  so  imposingly  pillared  a 
lounge,  so  that  one  reclines  in  an 
easy  chair  and  looks  out  upon 
one  of  the  panoramas  of  the 
Alps. 

RUNNING  these  large  Swiss 
hotels  is  rather  like  running 
Atlantic  liners.  Because  of  their 
position  they  are  shut  off  from 
the  rest  of  the  world  and  all 
provisioning  has  to  be  long  pre- 
arranged.    Stuck  on  the  top  of 


the  snowy  heights  everything  has  to  be  brought 
up  the  narrow,  precipitous  gorges  by  a  little 
electric  railway  which  frequently  has  to  go 
corkscrewing  into  the  interior  of  the  moun- 
tains to  gain  altitude  until  it  reaches  this  vil- 
lage, a  sort  of  Alpine  Monte  Carlo,  so 
thoroughly  does  it  throw  itself  into  exuber- 
ant pleasures. 

Among  the  best-known  people  at  the  Suv- 
retta are  Lord  and  Lady  Astor  and  their 
family.  Lady  Astor,  like  a  good  many  others, 
is  glad,  no  doubt,  to  escape  for  a  time  from 
the  hurly-burly  of  British  parliamentary  de- 
bates and  spend  her  time,  with  face  carefully 
shielded  from  the  sunglare,  on  the  ice-rink 
where,  with  girlish  figure,  she  skates  with  con- 
siderable grace. 

A  big,  sombre  man,  who  might  easily  pass 
for  a  prosperous  Detroit  automobile  manu- 
facturer, taking  violent  exercise  to  reduce  his 
rotundity,  is  really  the  Prince  Mohamed  Ali 
Hassam  of  Egypt  who  is  making  a  compulsory 
long  stay  in  Switzerland,  chiefly  on  the  stern 
advice  of  the  British  Government,  which 
thinks  that  the  Land  of  the  Pharaohs  is  likely 
to  be  happier  if  he  is  practising  the  outside 
edge  on  a  Swiss  ice-rink  instead  of  lending 
his  counsel  to  political  developments  in  Cairo. 

Sad-eyed  but  attractive,  with  her  great 
mass  of  luxuriant  auburn  hair,  the  Princess 
Narischkine  may  be  seen   taking  a  tramp  in 
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al  at  St.  Moritz,  the  Palace  and  Grand  Hotels 
background 


the  pine  woods  just  a  little  reminiscent,  maybe, 
of  Russia  where  she  lived  so  long. 

In  the  lounge  at  tea,  any  afternoon,  may  be 
seen  the  beautiful  Lady  Warrender  and  Sir 
Victor,  the  Comte  Philippe  de  Marnix,  the 
Earl  of  Kincardine  from  the  Isle  of  Arram 
in  Scotland,  a  great  number  of  wealthy  Ger- 
mans (some  of  the  finest  diamonds  and  pearls 
are  worn  at  dinner  by  the  frauen  of  German 
coal  magnates  who,  at  any  rate,  give  no  out- 
ward evidence  of  being  ruined),  and  a  con- 
siderable number  of  charming  Dutch  people 
who,  like  we  British,  are  finding  the  damp  of 
their  own  country  a  little  trying  just  now. 

TPHERE   is  a  good  deal  of  inter-hospitality 
and  wherever  I  go,  whether  to  drop  in  to 
lunch  after  a  strenuous  morning  on  the  moun- 
tainside of  to  go  along  to  a  gay  dinner  and 
fancy-dress  ball   in   the  evening    (lasting   till 
three  or  four  in  the  morning),  one  runs  across 
famous  American  and  English  folk,  Germans, 
Dutch,  a  few  Italians  and  fewer  French,  but 
all  a  jolly  cosmopolitan  throng.    Among  those 
from  your  country  are  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Harold 
H.  Weeks,  Mrs.  Guido  Vogel,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Herbert  V.  Falk,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  W.  S.  Gan- 
non, Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  H.  Ludington, 
Mr.    and    Mrs.    R.    M.    Barber,    the    Misses 
Janet     and     Kelly     Sabine,     Mrs.    Harman 
Brandt,    Miss    Gladys    Doelger    and    indeed 
several  hundred  sons  and  daugh- 
ters of  Uncle  Sam  taking  a  lead- 
ing part  in  the  exhilarations  of 
St.  Moritz. 

Nowhere  in  the  world  just 
now,  among  three  thousand  or  so 
visitors,  can  be  found  so  many 
distinguished  persons.  I  was 
having  dinner  last  night  with 
Sir  Henry  Blyth  Hill,  who  had 
a  fine  administrative  career  in 
the  Soudan  and  Burma,  and 
walking  down  the  village  street 
I  ran  across  Georges  Carpentier 
whom  I  had  not  seen  for  eighteen 
months  when  I  met  him  at  the 
residence  of  Mrs.  Frank  Hen- 
derson at  Roslyn,  Long  Island. 
Mrs.  Woolf  Barnato,  represent- 
ing South  African  diamonds,  is 
here  with  her  children, 

(Continued  on   page  64) 
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Recent  Country  Houses  Designed  by  the  Man 
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Front  elevation  oj  the  residence  of  Mrs.  Fayette  Baum  at  Syracuse,  New  York,  a  very  unusual 
and  distinctive  small  brick  house 


Reverse  of  the  gold  Medal  of  Honor 

awarded  by  the  Architectural  League 

of  New  York  to  Mr.  Baum 

There  is  no  higher  honor  that  can  be  paid  to  an 
architect  in  the  United  States  than  to  receive  the 
gold  medal  awarded  by  the  Architectural  League 
of  New  York  for  distinguished  merit  in  this  field 
of  professional  art.  The  honor  has  gone  this  year 
to  Dwight  James  Baum,  the  youngest  man  who  ever 
received  the  medal  and  one  of  the  few  to  receive 


Residence  of  Mr.  Clark  G.  Dailey  at  Fieldston. 
New    York,   an   English    type   of   house   of  pic- 


Home  of  Judge  Nash  Rockwood,  Riverdale-on-Hudson,  New  York  City.    An  American  adopti, 
of  the  best  of  Italian  Renaissance  Villa  motives 


esque  character 


This  is  the  first  of  a  series  of  dis- 
tinguished and  interesting  new 
houses  designed  by  the  more  pro- 
gressive young  architects  of  the 
country.  That  the  architectural 
future  of  America,  especially  as 
that  future  relates  to  the  homes  of 
our  land,  is  in  the  hands  of  such 
imaginative  men  as  Mr.  Baum, 
there  can  be  no  doubt.  It  is  the 
purpose  of  this  Magazine  to  show 
what  is  being  done  in  the  way  of 
artistic  advancement  along  the  lines 
of  practical  house  construction. 


The  Dutch   Colonial  type  of  home,  owned  by  Professor  N.  L.  Englehart  at  Riverdale,  upper 
New  York  City,  built  of  local  stone  set  off  with  wide  mortar  and  white  shutters 
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Who  Won  the  Architectural  League's  Gold  Medal 


Obverse  of  medal.     The  certificate  of 
award    reads    "For    Charm    and    Sim- 
plicity of  his  Residential  Work" 


it  for  country-house  design.  Mr.  Baum's  work 
shows  a  versatility  not  usually  sent  forth  from 
one  office  and  not  only  does  he  execute  large  estates, 
but  also  the  smaller  residential  work  wkick  the 
average  architect  avoids  because  of  the  poor  re- 
muneration for  his  services.  Mr.  Baum's  small 
houses  show  a  painstaking  study  of  details 
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studied  slate  roof.     The  material  is  selected  common  brick 
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>/  A/r.  fl.  £.  Lewis  at  Hartsdale,  New  York.     The  New  England  Colonial  Farm  House 
type  very  carefully  studied,  producing  a  quaint  effect 


Detail    of    entrance,    residence    of    Judge    Nash 

Rockwood,   at   Riverdale-on-Hudson,   an   Italian 

effect  of  quiet  dignity 


One  is  impressed  by  the  versatility 
of  constructive  genius  displayed  on 
these  two  pages,  all  emanating  from 
one  man's  hand.  It  is  rare  to  find 
an  architect  whose  work  is  in  great 
demand  giving  his  time  and  thought 
to  the  designing  of  small  houses;  it 
is  still  more  rare  to  find  a  gifted 
architect  lavishing  his  best  upon  the 
construction  of  homes  which  in  their 
very  nature  cannot  yield  him  a  great 
monetary  return  for  his  effort.  In 
this  respect  Mr.  Baum  is  deserving 
of  the  highest  praise  and  esteem. 


Pergola  at  end  of  annual  garden,  estate  of  Mr.  Richard  .4.  Rowland,  at  Rye,  New  York.    Gc 
architecture  designed  with  a  feeling  for  nature 
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Dining-room  furniture  of  Early 
English  inspiration.  To  satisfying 
symmetry  in  design,  these  pieces 
add  the  values  of  simplicity  and 
pleasing  proportion 


«•• 


"Design  is  not  a  single  item;  de- 
sign more  nearly  resembles  a 
mathematical  factor.  The  whole 
product  means  materials  plus  labor 
multiplied  by  design" 


Courtesy  of  William  A.  French  Co. 


What  is  Design  Worth  ? 

An  Effort  at  Reason  Upon  an  Unreasonable  Question 
By  RICHARD  F.  BACH 


* — ^*N  a  volume  of  Thackeray  appears  a 
caricature  of  Louis  XV  consisting 
of  three  juxtaposed  portraits  show- 
ing the  king  fully  clothed,  then  the 
— ^ —  clothes  without  the  king,  and, 
finally,  the  king  without  the  clothes,  thus 
presenting  a  disquieting  piece  of  arithmetic 
subtraction.  Were  it  not  a  caricature,  the 
illustration  would  have  no  value  for  us  here. 
But  as  it  is,  the  fact  that  so  little  is  left  of 
the  exalted  personage  after  he  has  been  divested 
of  all  embellishment  seems  to  emphasize  our 
point  that  without  design  the  object  of  art 
loses  its  identity,  becomes  something  else  be- 
longing in  another  field.  For  here  we  had 
royalty  with  all  appurtenances,  the  right  to 
gamble  away  taxes,  pension  courtesans  and 
manufacture  "periods"  of  furnishings,  and 
there  the  cadaverous  semblance  of  something 
less  than    the   meanest   subject   in    the   realm. 


Courtesy  of  Cheney  B 


Metal  brocade — the  background  is 
design  in  silk 


metal,  the 


Courtesy  of  Lenox  Inc. 

A   new  plate  pattern  in  borders  of  blue  and 
salmon  with  flowers  in  raised  enamel  colors 

his  time,  allows  for  overhead,  and  doubles  the 
total  (if  you  object  to  having  it  tripled)  to 
make  sure  of  his  profit.  If  he  is  so  inclined  he 
can  figure  even  the  cost  of  thread,  though  he 
use  but  six  inches  on  the  job  in  hand.  He  can 
analyze  his  overhead  on  the  basis  of  number  of 
minutes  he  used  the  gas  heater  for  his  iron 
and  the  electric  light  for  his  front  window 
while  at  work  on  your  coat.  Of  course,  he 
does  none  of  this ;  he  doesn't  know  what  cost 
accounting  is  and  probably  doesn't  want  to. 
But  his  work  for  you  is  as  clear  and  definite 
a  thing  as  is  wiping  a  joint  for  the  plumber 
or  running  out  stock  moulding  for  the  lumber 


mill.  The  calculation  is  simple  because  de- 
sign has  not  formed  part  of  the  consideration. 

But  suppose  the  tailor  is  making  a  coat  from 
new  material.  The  problem  is  utterly  dif- 
ferent. He  can  again  figure  his  labor  and 
material  and  overhead,  but  he  has  one  thing 
more  which  he  cannot  place  because  it  per- 
meates the  whole.  This  is  design.  He  must 
now  create  a  coat,  produce  a  coat  where  be- 
fore there  was  only  material  and  equipment 
and  potential  skill.  He  cannot  apply  design 
like  braid  or  buttons  at  so  much  per  bolt  or 
card,  nor  can  he  saturate  the  work  with  de- 
sign as  with  a  dye,  although  that  is  the  near- 
est equivalent  in  actual  process  and  resultant 
effect. 

Design  is  not  a  single  item ;  design  more 
nearly  resembles  a  mathematical  factor.  The 
whole  product  means  materials  plus  labor 
multiplied  by  design.  Remove  the  factor  of 
design  and  you  have  no  commodity  left,  only 


. 


Courtesy  of  Edxeard  F.  Caldwell  £  Co. 
An  elaborately  designed  centerpiece  in  pierced 
and  sculptured  silver 


In  that  instance  design  was  the  whole 
thing.  It  may  have  been  a  misuse  of 
art  to  make  a  king  out  of  sartorial 
stuffing  well  garnished  with  lace,  but 
surely  design  was  all-powerful.  There 
is  something  ludicrous  in  the  concep- 
tion that  an  object  may  consist  of  so 
little  material  and  so  much  design, 
but  the  fact  is  that  the  tailor  made  the 
king  and  the  work  of  the  tailor  is  in- 
dustrial art.  What  was  the  worth 
of  design  in  that  case?  What  is  de- 
sign worth  in  a  similar  case  today? 

The  side  street  tailor  who  repairs 
your  coat  can  figure  the  cost  to  you 
down  to  a  fraction  of  a  cent.  He 
adds  up  the  outlay  for  material  and 


Courtesy  of  Edward  F.  Caldwell  £  Co. 

A   richly  designed  inkwell  of  black  marble  and  bronze 


the  unmixed  ingredients.  A  handful 
of  notes  thrown  at  a  staff  is  a  dis- 
cord ;  the  same  notes  arranged  ac- 
cording to  an  intention  of  the  mind  is 
a  harmony.     The  difference  is  design. 

A  gob  of  clay  is  lifeless,  inert,  and 
of  no  more  than  raw  material  value ; 
a  pitcher  made  from  it  is  (or  should 
be)  useful  and  attractive.  The  dif- 
ference is  design. 

Every  dollar's  worth  of  sheep's 
wool  is  worth  a  dollar  fifty  when  it 
is  ready  to  use  for  woolens.  In  the 
form  of  woolens  the  dollar's  worth 
costs  $2.50,  and  in  the  iorm  of  cloth- 
ing the  original  dollar  has  grown  to 
six  dollars.     It  is  design  that,  in  vary- 
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Courtesy  of  H.  R.  ilallinson  4  Co. 

A  gown  of  printed  crepe  worn  by  Miss  Martha 
Mansfield  at  the  Silk  Exposition 

ing  degrees  makes  the  difference  all  along  the 
line — design  in  creative  production. 

Design  is  involved  when  broad  material  is 
made  from  raw  wool,  but  this  is  chiefly  a  me- 
chanical operation.  Artistic  design  comes  into 
play  when  the  woolens  are  made  into  cloth- 
ing. And  that  is  where  the  great  increase  in 
the  value  is  recorded.  Skill  of  manipulation 
by  itself  results  in  duplication  or  in  merely 
aimless  virtuosity  unless  controlled  by  art,  in 
which  case  it  becomes  design. 

Need  we  add  to  the  instances?  There  is  a 
heap  of  materials  that  may  be  just  remnants, 
yet  out  of  them  the  millinery  designer  will 
-  evolve  a  subtle  means  of  reducing  the  tired 
W  business  man's  cause  for  being  tired.  Design 
in  this  case  is  more  or  less  two-edged  (in  the 
analogy  of  the  "designing  contractor"),  but  in 
its  artistic  phase  it  has  added  over  five  hun- 
dred per  cent,  in  terms  of  honest  effort  to  the 
value  of  the  remnants  with  which  we  began. 

And  at  the  other  extreme  we  have  the  gamut 
at  one  end  of  which  is  a  lumber  yard  and  at 
the  other  a  Colonial  dwelling,  or  at  one  end 
a  few  pigs  of  iron  and  at  the  other  a  pair  of 
gates  by  Yellin,  or  at  one  end  so  much  liquid 
glass  and  at  the  other  a  tonic  for  the  eyes  in 
the  form  of  an  array  of  Louis  C.  Tiffany's 
favrile  and  other  types  of  molten  color. 

Does  all  this  give  us  an  inkling  as  to  the  cost 
of  design?  What  is  the  value  of 
Mr.  Tiffany's  time.  Miss  Ryther's 
in  textile  design,  Miss  Steinmetz's 
in  costume,  or  Mr.  Lachlan  Mac- 
Lachlan's  in  furniture?  Some  of 
these  leaders  in  the  field  of  design 
receive  salaries,  but  the  salaries  are 
merely  an  arbitrary  valuation  that 
the  balance  sheet  demands.  They 
are  not  the  cost  of  design  in  the 
product. 

For  instance,  a  furniture  design 
appears  first  in  a  drawing.  In  other 
industries  the  drawing  may  follow 
the  design  instead  of  preceding  it. 
The  drawing  may  suggest  the  de- 
sign ;'  combined  with  the  working 
drawings  it  gives  a  clear  enough  con- 
ception of  the  piece  intended.  Yet  the 
table,  let  us  say,  is  to  be  made  at  Grand  Rapids 
to  the  extent  of  250  at  a  time.  The  drawing 
would  seem  to  carry  considerable  responsibil- 
ity. A  good  designer  goes  into  the  factory. 
He  can  stop  the  work  at  any  point  if  it  is  not 
going  right,  drawing  or  no,  because  he  knows 


the  material  and  its  behavior.  Especially  does 
he  need  to  do  this  in  connection  with  the  fin- 
ishes, which,  of  course,  the  drawing  cannot 
hope  to  reproduce. 

Perhaps  we  are  asking  too  much  of  one  de- 
signer. Knowing  the  fine  results  of  our  lead- 
ing designers  we  hesitate  to  admit  that  we  are 
importunate.  But  the  cost  of  design  takes  on 
a  new  meaning  seen  in  this  way;  it  achieves  a 
more  human  and  personal  value  which  is  in  a 
class  with  the  virtues  of  daily  conduct. 

A  psychologist  may  determine  your  reactions 
to  a  number  of  tests,  but  he  cannot  arrive  at  a 
coefficient  of,  say,  matutinal  grouch  (if  you 
happen  to  be  a  night  city  editor,  by  way  ot  ex- 
ample) which  will  control  your  reactions,  or  a 
coefficient  of  irresponsibility  if  you  happen  to 
be  a  flapper.  Because  these  are  ingredients  or 
factors  of  character  that  will  affect  all  reac- 
tions and  be  part  of  them  in  varying  ways  and 
proportions  that  defy  detection.  So  it  is  with 
design.  It  is  the  making  or  breaking  of  an  ob- 
ject of  art.  The  same  brushes  and  palette  may 
result  in  the  formless  inanities  of  the  unregen- 


Courtesy  of  Gorham  Mfg.  Co. 
Silver  spoons  in  six  designs,  products  of 
processes   of   manufacture   as   to   orname 
shape 
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Courtesy  of  Rookwood  Pottery 

A  group  of  five  American  pieces  made  in  a 
factory  that  is  a  glorified  craftsman's  shop 


Courtesy  of  H.  R.  Mallinson  &  Co. 

A    three-piece  costume   with   chenille-appliqued 
border  on  a  plain  color  crepe 

erate  vorticist  or  apostle  of  Da-da  and  also  in 
the  living  force  of  Luks,  Henri,  or  Melchers. 
But  the  maker  of  the  design  may  in  sober 
fact  be  only  a  maker  of  drawings.  In  some  art 
industries  this  is  the  case,  as  in  certain  branches 
of  garment  design.  Then  we  find  in  addition 
a  "draper"  who  is  not  a  designer  and  cannot 
command  a  designer's  salary.  A  fine  designer 
of  quantity-made  dresses  may  earn  $10,000;  a 
draper  who  is  an  adept  in  handling  materials 
to  express  the  designer's  conception  can  com- 
mand a  maximum  of  half  that.  In  the  same 
costume  house  there  is  probably  another  design 
authority,  the  styler,  who  determines  in  gen- 
eral the  kind  of  thing  to  be  made  because  he 
knows  what  will  sell.  He  is  master  of  the 
other  two. 

Neither  designer  nor  draper  nor  yet  the 
styler  may  be  able  to  draw.  Drawing  in  de- 
sign is  only  a  means  to  an  end ;  too  often  it  is 
regarded  as  the  end  itself. 

So  we  may  set  down  the  salaries  of  designer, 
styler,  draper  of  the  designing  staff  and  the 
cost  of  designing  materials,  rent  and  overhead, 
and  yet  fall  short  of  the  real  value  of  design 
in  the  product,  while  seeming  to  put  down  an 
"actual"  value  or  a  traceable  cost.  Any  figure 
reached  in  this  way  is  bound  to  be  false,  for 
the  reason  that  after  all  our  calculation  the 
dress  remains  broad  silk  and  the  furniture  is 
only    lumber    without    design. 

Plain    cotton    goods   by   the   yard 
may   have  its   uses,   but   it   becomes 
cretonne  only  after  the  printing  on 
of  a  pattern,  a  process  which,  inci- 
dentally,  adds   125  per  cent,   to  its 
value.      Too  often   have  we   found 
this  reasoning  followed:   Purchased 
one   design   at   $25;   Printed   8,000 
yards ;  Cost  of  design  less  than  .0032 
per   yard.     Design    can't   be    worth 
much   at  that   rate!      The   reply  is 
easy.     Remove  .0032  cents  worth  of 
design    from    any  yard   at   random ; 
what  now  is  the  value  of  your  cre- 
tonne ?    As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  full 
design,  if  it  is  an  eighteen-inch  re- 
peat,   appears    twice    or    even    four 
times  in  every  yard.     The  manufac- 
turer must  allow  not  only  the  paltry  $25  for 
a  drawing,  but  (in  most  cases)  for  the  making 
over  of  the  drawing  to  make  it  viable  for  the 
purpose  in  mind ;  for  the  working  drawings, 
where  such  are  needed  ;  for  the  endless  compli- 
{Continued  on  page  61) 
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"Two  Friends,"  a  study  by  Benvenuto  Bufjano  in  swinging  rhythms.     The  glaze 
is  in  rich  green-blues 

A  Portrait  Sculptor  in  Glazed  Pottery 

Benvenuto  Buffano  Combines  the  Technique  of  the  Delia  Robbias  with  that  of  China 

By  PRISCILLA  ALDEN 


— ^^N  the  second  quarter  of  the  fifteenth 

century  in  Italy  Luca  Delia  Robbia 

introduced  an  important  innovation 

H       into  decorative   sculpture.      He   be- 

_JL gan    glazing    his    terra    cotta    bas 

reliefs.  The  glazes  themselves  were  not  new. 
They  were  apparently  adapted  from  those  in 
current  use  at  the  majolica  factories.  But  the 
idea  of  putting  them  on  the  bas  reliefs  was 
entirely  original. 

At  first,  Delia  Robbia  had  trouble  with  his 
new  medium.  The  glaze  was  heavy  and 
coarse  and  hard  to  manage;  but  he  soon  per- 
fected it  and  within  ten  years  had  added  to  the 
white  that  he  first  used,  blues,  violet,  two  or 
three  greens  and  brown.  Later,  he  added 
yellow  but  neither  he  nor  his  successors  ever 
achieved  a  satisfactory  red. 

Meanwhile  across  the  world  in  China  the 
potters  were  using  glazes  on  small  modeled 
figures  and  bringing  this  technique  to  such  a 
degree  of  perfection  that  by  the  end  of  the 
Ming  period  they  could  achieve  real  color  ar- 
rangements entirely  in  tones  of  white,  while 
the  other  colors  were  available  in  a  wide  and 
accurately  graded  range.  This  plastic  art 
developed  in  the  Far  East  as  a  branch  of  the 
porcelain  and  pottery  manufacture  whereas  in 
Italy  it  grew  up  as  one  phase  of  sculpture, 
but  the  Chinese  figures  were  nevertheless 
beautifully  modeled,  the  best  examples  obtain- 
ing a  fine  serenity  of  poise  and  expression, 
combined  with  a  very  delicate,  live  surface. 

Both  of  these  arts  regenerated  rapidly  and 
profoundly  until  today,  although  inferior  com- 
mercial products  are  still  being  turned  out  in 
imitation  of  the  old  models,  glazed  terra  cotta 
or  pottery  has  practically  ceased  to  be  a 
medium  for  serious  sculpture.  There  are  only 
a  very  few  exceptions  such  as  Paul  Manship's 
relief  of  his  child  in  infancy,  frankly  in  the 
Delia  Robbia  style.  But  there  is  one  young 
Italian,  now  an  American,  who  has  seen  the 
possibilities  of   the   material    and   is   working 


out  a  new,  contemporary  art  in  glazed  pottery 
sculpture. 

Benvenuto  Buffano  became  interested  in 
the  majolica  and  similar  potteries  of  his  native 
land  and  made  a  earful  study  of  the  processes 
and  possibilities.  Not  content  with  them, 
however,  he  then  went  to  China  and  there 
studied  the  glazes  of  the  Chinese  porcelain 
and  pottery  factories  and  the  traditions  of 
craftsmanship  of  their  kilns.  Uniting  the 
knowledge  gained  from  these  two  sources,  he 
has  worked  out  his  own  colors  and  textures 
and  modeled  and  made  a  series  of  beautiful 
decorative  sculptures.     Thus  the  art  of  glazed 


"The  Poet  of  the  Desert,  Charles  Erskine  Scott 
Wood."    A  portrait  rendered  with  an  appropri- 
ate feeling  of  a  Gothic  prophet 


sculpture  of  Italy  and  that  of  China  has  been 
joined  and  developed  into  a  modern  form  of 
expression. 

Some  of  this  recent  work  of  Buffano's  leans 
toward  the  Italian  traditions,  some  toward 
his  acquired  Chinese  traditions.  Notable  in 
the  former  group  are  several  busts  of  children 
that  are  a  modernized  echo  of  the  school  of 
Donatello  and  Desiderio  di  Settignano.  They 
are,  however,  an  echo  only  because  they  have 
the  same  soft,  sensitive  modeling  of  youth, 
with  the  quivering,  speaking  mouths  that  the 
fifteenth  century  Florentines  knew  how  to 
portray.  Aside  from  this  quality,  which  is 
of  the  essence  of  childhood  itself,  they  are  un- 
mistakably and  entirely  of  the  modern  world. 
The  youngsters  have  a  mischievous  vivacity 
quite  in  contrast  to  the  wistful  and  sometimes 
saccharine  expressions  of  the  Renaissance  chil- 
dren. Not,  of  course,  that  Florence  in  the 
Renaissance  had  only  young  cherubs  on  its 
streets.  Far  from  it,  judging  from  what  some 
of  her  citizens  grew  up  to  be.  But  the  art  of 
the  period  was  still  moulded  by  religiosity 
whereas  Buffano's  is  entirely  secular.  Some 
of  these  busts  are  in  a  soft  white  glaze,  some 
are  in  very  vibrant  polychromy. 

At  the  Chinese  end  of  Buffano's  scale  is  a 
portrait  bust  of  a  Mandarin,  a  still,  serene 
figure,  but  by  no  means  inert.  The  eyes  are 
far-seeing  in  profound  thought,  the  muscles 
of  the  face  are  relaxed  but  hard  with  the  long 
schooling  that  the  Oriental  gives  his  facial 
expression.  The  treatment  of  the  body  has 
great  decorative  dignity,  long  arbitrary  lines 
of  the  fabric  of  the  coat  swinging  down  in  a 
flat  curve  from  either  side  of  his  neck  and  a 
square  panel  in  low  relief  suggesting  embroi- 
dery on  the  coat  front.  The  clarity  and 
exactness  of  line  and  detail  in  this  very  flat 
relief  is  a  severe  test  of  his  control  of  his 
medium. 

Equally  Chinese  though  quite  different  is 
the  group  of  "Two   Friends."     Though   the 
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figures  exist  primarily  for  the  rhythmic  inter- 
play of  the  lines  of  drapery  of  their  robes, 
slow,  swinging  curves  that  sweep  back,  and 
*^rth  into  each  other  in  a  perfect  asymmetrical 
Balance,  the  faces  are  by  no  means  negligible. 
Each  figure  is  a  type  individualized.  While 
the  whole  treatment  recalls  that  of  the  white 
glazed  Kwannons  of  the  seventeenth  and 
eighteenth  centuries,  the  scale  is  much  largei 
than  that  of  most  of  these,  the  figures  being 
about  three  feet  high,  and  the  glaze  is  in 
vibrant  blue  greens. 

Mr.  Buffano  has  successfully  blended  the 
two  styles  in  his  other  child  pieces,  one  a 
group  of  two  naked  playing  children  that  has 
the  modeling  of  the  Renaissance,  some  feeling 
of  the  Chinese  and  a  conception  quite  modern  ; 
the  other  a  very  appealing  portrait  of  little 
Ramond  Pach,  the  son  of  the  art  critic. 

Here  is  a  very  real  little  boy  with  full  soft 
mouth  and  chubby  cheeks,  but  he  has  been 
conventionalized,  too,  and  given  a  piosed  de- 


• 


tenia,  whose  portrait  bust 
in  polychrome  glaze  and  in 
Buffano's  handling  owes 
something  to  the  Delia  Rob- 
bias  but  has  a  merriment  plus 


tachment  that  has  a  Far  Eastern  feeling. 
Chinese,  also,  is  the  treatment  of  the  figure 
with  a  combination  of  a  simple  incised  pattern 
above  a  small  relief  design  on  the  dress. 

In  still  another  group  of  his  glazed  sculp- 
tures Buffano  goes  directly  into  a  realism  that 
'brushes  aside  tradition  and  depends  entirely  on 
an  objective  and  responsive  vision.  Two  por- 
traits of  Chinese  scholars  of  different  types 
vividly  present  highly  individualized  charac- 
ters, with  a  fine  appreciation  of  all  their  sig- 
nificant minor  peculiarities.    Though  very  ac- 


"4    Mandarin,"  done  in  a  style  that  is  Chinese 
but  at  the  same  time  very  much  Buffano's  own 

curate,  this  is  not  a  trivial  realism,  for  Mr. 
Buffano  has  so  understood  the  character  of 
his  sitters  he  has  presented  them  as  very  living 
and  very  revealing  personalities,  and  in  doing 
this  he  has  not  hesitated  to  emphasize  some 
expressive  features  and  conventionalize  some 
minor  details,  such  as  the  wrinkles  around  the 
eye,  into  an  almost  formal  pattern. 


Raymond    Pach,   a   child    portrait   in    which    the 
sensitive  modeling  of  the  Renaissance  is  com- 
bined with  the  detachment  of  the  Far  East 


"A    Chinese  Philosopher."     A   dignified  portrait 

that  is  at  the  same  time  a  glowing  decoration  by 

virtue  of  the  rich  glaze 

The  style  with  which  Buffano  handles  his 
subject  is  not  arbitrary.  He  is  not  merely 
exploiting  the  person  in  the  interest  of  this  or 
that  educative  experiment.  It  is  the  quality 
of  the  person  himself  that  determines  the  man- 
ner in  which  he  models  the  portrait.  Thus 
when  he  undertook  a  portrait  of  Charles  Er- 
skine  Scott  Wood,  he  turned  neither  to  the 
Renaissance  nor  to  the  Chinese,  nor  did  he 
fail  back  on  simple  interpretative  realism,  but, 
perhaps  unconsciously,  he  matched  the  spirit 
of  the  man  and  wrought  him  in  the  Gothic. 

Man  of  the  future  and  idealist,  Buffano 
made  Wood's  head  in  the  model  of  a  prophet 
on  a  fourteenth  century  French  fagade.  The 
face  is  contemplative,  but  not  with  the  remote 
serenity  of  the  Chinese  mandarin,  but  through 
a  struggle  both  physical  and  spiritual,  that  has 


Left  its  marks.  The  hair  and  beard  are 
formalized  giving  the  rendition  an  architec- 
tural aspect,  that  emphasizes  its  enduring 
strength. 

In  adapting  the  various  historical  prototypes 
Buffano  is  not  bj  any  means  merely  the  clever 
imitative  technician.  He  realh  re-creates  the 
Style  through  both  his  own  personality  and 
that  of  bis  subject.  His  marked  ability  as  a 
sculptor  developed  very  early  and  was  almost 
immediate!)  recognized.  He  is  now  only 
twenty-six  years  old.  When  he  was  fourteen 
he  exhibited  in  Rome  and  was  complimented 
by  a  king.  A  year  or  so  after  that,  some  of 
bis  work  shown  in  Paris  made  a  stir.  He 
came  to  New  York  and  studied  in  the  Art 
Students'  League,  but  certainly  got  quite  as 
much  in  the  studios  of  such  men  as  Herbert 
Adams,  Fraser  and  Paul  Manship. 

He  himself  feels  that  an  important  part  of 
his  education  was  gleaned  in  his  long  rambles 
through    the    old    bookshops,    happening   onto 


"Chinese  Scholar,"  a  glazed 
■bust  in  direct  realism  which 
portrays  the  type  in  the  in- 
dividual and  carries  a  sense 
of  force   with   its   literalness 

books  on  philosophy  and  psychology.  He  got 
many  prizes  both  in  school  competitions  and 
in  other  open  competitions  such  as  that  in 
1916  for  the  "Soul  of  the  Emigrant"  in  which 
he  took  first  award.  But  these  seem  of  little 
moment  to  him. 

His  work  is  of  interest  not  only  because  of 
its  own  strength  and  promise  but  also  because 
it  reintroduces  into  portrait  and  decorative 
sculpture  another  medium  of  wide  possibilities 
that  is  a  welcome  relief  from  the  massive 
marble  or  solemn  bronze  to  which  recent 
work  has  been  restricted. 


Olga  Marinaro,  a  very  modern  child  in  a  merry 
mood,  but  executed  with  a  good  deal  of  the  feel- 
ing of  the  Renaissance 
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'A  Victorian  Beau,"  water-color 
drawing  by  Helen  Dryden 


"The  Spirit  of  Victorian  Prints,' 
a  drawing  by   Helen  Dryden 


An  early  pen  and  ink  decoration  by  Helen  Dryde 


Decoration  the  Keynote  of  Stage  Costuming 

Helen  Dryden  s  Work  in  the  Creation  of  Beautiful  Figures  in  the  Theatre 


*- — ^-  T  is  altogether   characteristic  of  Helen 

■         Dryden  that  she  keeps  an  almond- 

H         eyed   butler  who  wears  a  pink  silk 

coat   and    the    detached,    mystic    air 

_J^__     of     the     Orient.       Atmosphere     is 

what  the  artist  seeks  in  her  work 

— the  atmosphere  of  gentler  days,  the  exotic 

environment    that    goes    with    the    fantastic 

creations  she  loves  to  draw  and  paint.     In  her 

spacious  studio  there  is  the  gleam  of  colorful 


fabrics,  and  when  she  opens  her 
there  troop  forth  beauties  of  the 
Eighteenth  Century,  ladies  and 
courtiers  of  old  France,  a  long 
procession  of  gallant  gentlemen  in 
perukes  and  knee-breeches,  and  fair 
coquettes  in  powdered  wig  and 
wide  brocaded  skirts.  The  manni- 
kins  of  this  imaginative  artist  are 
all  of  a  piece  with  Watteau,  or 
akin  to  pure  fantasy. 

Every  creator  of  the  beautiful 
must  have  a  foundation  for  his  or 
her  work.  In  the  case  of  Helen 
Dryden  it  was  the  inspiration  of 
the  early  nineteenth  century  ro- 
manticists of  fiction  who  started 
her  imagination  to  work.  To 
Victor  Hugo  and  Alexander 
Dumas  she  owes  her  art  genesis. 
In  "Clair  de  Lune"  and  "The 
Three  Musketeers"  she  sipped  of 
the  fountain  of  romance  and 
sought  to  realize  its  tonic  qualities 
in  a  visualization  of  the  epoch  and 
its  high-flown   characters. 

Of  course  most  magazine  read- 
ers are  familiar  with  the  name  of 
Helen  Dryden,  but  it  is  not  gen- 
erally known  that  she  has  been 
quietly  making  a  name  for  herself 
in  that  land  of  illusion — the  stage. 
Some  of  the  most  beautiful,  bi- 
zarre and  fanciful  costumes  of  re- 
cent years  are  from  her  hand. 

The  upward  flight  of  this  young 
woman   is  one  of   the  picturesque 


portfolios 


By  CHARLES  HENRY  DORR 

stories  of  artist's  life  within  the  far-famed  do- 
main of  Greenwich  Village.  Not  so  very 
long  ago  she  occupied  a  modest  little  garret, 
high  above  the  moving  crowd  in  historic 
Washington  Square.  There  she  sketched  and 
designed  fashions  for  one  of  the  magazines, 
following  a  period  of  four  years  intensive 
study  under  Hugh  H.  Breckinridge  at  Fort 
Washington,  Pennsylvania,  where  she  received 
instruction  in  landscape  painting. 

Landscapes,  however,  did  not  offer  a  great 


"Apples  of  Hesperides,"  a  decorative  panel 


appeal  to  the  young  artist,  so  she  essayed 
fashions,  designed  cover  pages,  in  fact  was  a 
pioneer  in  this  field,  and  under  the  potent  in- 
fluence of  the  French  masters,  she  eventually 
drifted  toward  the  stage. 

"My  first  costumes  were  designed  for 
musical  comedy  and  I  made  my  debut  in  the 
theatre  with  'Watch  Your  Step,'  produced^ 
by  Charles  B.  Dillingham  in  1914."  Thus 
replied  Miss  Dryden  in  response  to  my  query 
as  to  how  she  began  her  career  as  a  creator  of 
costumes  for  the  theatre. 

It  all  began  with  an  exquisite 
little  powder  puff  which  she  de- 
signed one  day  without  a  thought 
of  the  stage.  This  decorative  lit- 
tle bit  appearing  in  a  magazine 
attracted  the  attention  of  Mr. 
Dillingham,  who  sought  Miss 
Dryden,  and  as  a  result  she  was 
commissioned  to  design  the  cos- 
tumes for  "Watch  Your  Step." 
Theatregoers  will  recall  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Vernon  Castle  as  co-stars  in 
the  Dillingham  syncopated  musical 
comedy,  with  costumes  by  Helen 
Dryden. 

Then  came  commissions  for 
other  play  costumes,  notably  for 
George  C.  Tyler's  production  of 
"Sophie,"  a  play  of  the  eighteenth 
century  by  Phillip  Moeller.  One 
of  her  extremely  original  designs 
was  the  beautiful  and  fantastic 
"White  Peacock,"  which  figured 
prominently  in  a  production  by 
Adolph  Bolm,  of  the  Russian  bal- 
let, for  a  little  fantasy  he  was 
staging  at  the  Rialto  Theatre, 
New  York. 

It  proved  a  great  success,  and 
afterwards  was  adopted  by  Do- 
lores of  the  Ziegfeld  Follies  and 
was  also  essayed  by  society  maids 
of  the  metropolis  at  their  fashion- 
able balls.  The  "White  Peacock" 
created  something  of  a  furore,  and 


» 
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brought  tangible  success  to  Helen  Dry- 
den.  She  was  thenceforth  known  as 
a  creator  of  original  costumes  for  the 
stage. 

When  the  Barrymores  contemplated 
producing  "Clair  de  Lune,"  they  de- 
cided to  commission  Miss  Dryden  to 
design  the  costumes  for  that  play. 
Her  familiarity  with  the  romance  of 
Victor  Hugo's  novel  on  which  the  play 
is  based  gave  her  the  historical  back- 
ground for  the  designing  of  her  cos- 
tumes, and  her  imagination  accom- 
plished  the  rest. 

The  costume  created  for  Ethel 
Barrymore  by  Miss  Dryden  in  this 
fantastic  play  was  a  brilliant  achieve- 
ment. It  was  a  gown  of  white  tulle. 
embellished  with  pearls,  a  dream  of 
delicacy  and  charm,  with  white  silver 
gleaming  in  the  brocade,  the  second 
skirt  having  an  ornamentation  of 
feathers.  For  this  play  Miss  Dryden 
also  designed  two  effective  costumes 
for  Violet  Kemble  Cooper,  displayed 
in  Act  I  and  Act  III. 

"What  influenced  you  most  in  de- 
signing the  costumes  for  'Clair  de 
Lune,'  "  I  asked  Miss  Dryden,  while 
chatting  with   her  in   her   studio,  just 


/  Miss  Dryden  s  decorative  fantasies 
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school,  of  which  she  is  a  student,  but 
this  does  not  detract  one  whit  from  her 
originality,  for  the  graceful  women  of 
her  dreams  are   individual,   charming. 

She  was  rather  reluctant  to  tell  me 
of  her  designs  for  fashions  and  cover 
pages  of  the  magazines,  for  she  is  em- 
barking upon  a  new  stage  in  her  career, 
and  has  already  taken  a  step  into  the 
realm  of  mural  painting. 

I  was  privileged  to  see  one  charming 
decoration  designed  as  a  decoration 
for  an  over-mantel  in  the  process  of 
making.  There  is  a  table  laden  with 
flowers  and  women  arrayed  in  most 
alluring  gowns,  with  colorful  and 
fantastic  courtly  gallants  in  attendance. 
It  is  extremely  decorative  with  a  color 
scheme  embodying  greens  and  blues 
and  a  very  effective  landscape  back- 
ground. 

At  the  moment  the  artist  is  design- 
ing some  quite  elaborate  costumes  for 
one  of  America's  foremost  theatrical 
producers,  but  as  I  caught  but  a 
glimpse  of  these  preliminary  drawings 
in  color,  I  can  only  give  a  hint  of  them, 
and  besides  the  artist  herself  is  pledged 
to  secrecy.  They  are  colorful,  deco- 
rative and  with  a  nice  appreciation  of 


"A    Girl,  in   the  fete  scene  of  'Clair 

de  Lune.'"    Costume  design  by  Helen 

Dryden 


off  Fifth  Avenue  on  East  Tenth 
Street,  New  York. 

"Oh,  perhaps  the  French  and 
Venetians  of  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury," she  replied. 

Then  she  showed  some  of  the 
original  drawings  of  these  cos- 
tumes and  in  the  originals  they 
were  "Looms  from  the  Milky 
Way,"  as  some  one  has  described 
them.  Somewhat  exaggerated, 
perhaps,  but  with  just  that  note 
of  abandon  and  imagery  to  give 
color  to  the  scene  in  which  they 
appear.  The  sets  in  "Clair  de 
Lune"  are,  one  might  say,  in  an 
enchanted  kingdom,  with  moonlit 
atmosphere.  This  is  where  Miss 
Dryden  waved  her  wand  of  fancy 
and  attired  the  heroine  and  ladies 
of.  the  court  in  resplendent  gowns 
in  which  gold  and  silver  gleamed, 
and  with  high  head-dresses 
adorned  with  nodding  plumes. 
As  the  Queen,  Miss  Barrymore 
was  a  vision,  and  as  the  decadent 
duchess,  Miss  Violet  Kemble 
Cooper  was  a  close  rival  in  her 
effective  costume  of  pale  emerald 
taffeta,     and     a    wide     skirt    em- 


broidered in  silver  with  fanciful  Chinese 
designs.  The  days  of  the  courts  of  Louis 
XIV,  XV,  and  XVI  are  recalled  by  these 
languorous  ladies  who  flitted  through  the 
fantastic  scenes  of  "Clair  de  Lune."  Added 
to  the  eighteenth-century  costume-effects  was 
a  touch  of  the  Orient,  for  even  the  French 
artists  took  a  leaf  from  the  Orientals  and 
their  colorful  effects. 

It  was  an  interesting  trio  that  contributed 
to  the  artistry  of  "Clair  de  Lune":  Ethel 
Barrymore,  actress;  Mrs.  John  Barrymore, 
author,  and  Helen  Dryden,  designer  of  the 
costumes.  Of  this  trio  the  designer  played 
a  most  important  role,  and  it  was  her  talent 
and  imagination  that  gave  color  and  flair  to 
the  costumes  and  visualized  for  theatregoers 
of  today  the  regal  gowns  worn  by  the  Queen 
of  a  French  Court  and  her  attendant  beauties. 

Miss  Dryden  confesses  she  found  much 
inspiration    from   the  masters   of   the   French 


'A   Romantic  Lady,"  decorative  panel  by  Miss  Dryden 


Violet   Kemble   Cooper   in    "Clair   de 

Lune."      Costume    design    by    Helen 

Dryden 


the  period  in  which  the  figures  of 
the  drama  move. 

I  might  venture  to  observe  that 
the  large  following  of  those  who 
have  watched  the  development  of 
Helen  Dryden,  who  began  her 
career  designing  fashions  for  a 
Philadelphia  newspaper,  will  be 
interested  in  her  evolution  as  a 
figure  of  importance  in  the  theatre. 
She  has  won  for  herself  a  place  in 
the  art  world  by  sheer  persever- 
ance, and  is  now  engaged  upon  a 
career  which  gives  promise  of  a 
position  among  the  foremost  of 
women  designers  of  our  time. 
There  is  something  fine  and  in- 
spiring in  the  achievement  of  this 
solitary  figure  who  has  steadily 
fought  her  way  to  the  fore  with 
the  fragile  weapons  of  art,  who 
has  compelled  the  attention  of 
those  men  of  the  theatre  who  are 
not  notorious  for  their  instant 
recognition  of  genius  nor  given  to 
sentiment  in  matters  affecting  the 
box-office.  It  argues,  at  least,  a 
compelling  quality  of  her  product 
that  Helen  Dryden  is  now  sought 
after  by  the  most  astute  managers. 
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'Adam   and   Eve,"  attributed   to   Loti.    Venetian   School.     This   was   the 
condition  of  the  canvas  when  turned  over  to  the  restorer 


After  the  painting  was  re-lined  and  the  torn  part  on  the  face  of  Adam 
properly  repaired,  the  complete  restoration  followed 


Bringing  Dead  Paintings  Back  to  Life 

The  Art  of  The  Restorer  is  But  Little  Understood  and  Demands  Rare  Skill 
By  CHRISTINE  M.  LEWIS 


^««^^^^>^HERE   has   been  much   contro- 

jf  versial  discussion  among  artists 

M  /    as  to  whether  the    restorer   of 

WL  A     paintings  should  be  hailed  as  a 

^ ^*  savior  of  our  old  masterpieces, 
or  whether  he  should  be  ostracized  as  a  menace 
to  the  art  world.  One  well-known  artist  has 
even  gone  so  far  as  to  compare  the  attempt  to 
restore  paintings  to  their  virgin  beauty  of 
color  and  outline,  to  the  exhuming  of  bodies 
of  departed  heroes  and  leaving  them  to  decay 
before  the  public  eye.  He  maintains  that  any 
attempt  to  prolong  the  life  of  a  valuable  old 
canvas  is  worse  than  futile,  that  it  is  sacrilege. 
There  are,  however,  many  other  artists  who 
believe  that  the  intelligent  restorer,  who  loves 
and  knows  paintings,  is  a  real  benefactor,  that 
his  careful  work  is  infinitely  to  be  preferred 
to  the  ravages  of  time. 

There  are  on  exhibition  in  the  Metropolitan 
Museum  of  Art,  Egyptian  paintings  which 
are  said  to  be  3000  years  old.  Comparatively 
few  of  the  thousands  of  visitors  who  have  seen 
these    and    other    ancient    paintings   exhibited 


there,  have  any  conception  of  the  process 
which  has  made  it  possible  for  them  to  look 
upon  these  old  masterpieces.  Most  of  us 
know  little  of  the  work  of  the  professional 
restorer ;  and  many  of  us  would  like  to  know 
more  about  what  measures  we  should  take  to 
keep  our  treasured  canvases  in  the  best  possible 
condition. 

There  are  but  few  really  trustworthy  re- 
storers in  this  country;  in  fact,  they  could  al- 
most be  counted  on  the  fingers  of  both  hands. 
The  restorer  is  not  and  should  not  be  a 
creator.  He  is,  rather,  a  scientist,  an  analyst, 
a  chemist.  The  person  who  gives  the  matter 
careful  consideration  realizes  that  in  any  good 
painting  great  care  has  been  expended  in 
selecting  pigments  which  will  last  through  the 
ages,  and  the  medium  with  which  they  should 
be  applied;  and,  by  the  same  reasoning,  he 
realizes  that  the  restorer  must  be  able  to  ana- 
lyze and  recognize  what  these  are  before  ap- 
plying any  substances  for  their  cleansing  or 
renewal.  A  cleansing  medium  which  would 
accomplish    miraculous   results  on   one   canvas 


might  be  disastrous  if  applied  to  another.  The 
restorer  must  know  paintings.  If  he  does  not 
know  how  the  paintings  of  Rembrandt  should 
look,  how  can  he  intelligently  attempt  to 
cleanse,  to  restore,  in  case  of  accident,  one  of 
the  great  artist's  canvases?  Just  as  the  good 
surgeon  understands  the  intricate  functioning 
of  the  human  anatomy  only  from  careful  study 
and  years  of  experience,  so  does  the  restorer, 
by  the  same  method,  acquire  his  professional 
knowledge.  We  have  said  that  the  restorer 
is  not  a  creator;  but  certainly  the  breathless 
fascination  which  accompanies  the  cleansing 
and  renewing  of  an  old  painting  is  compar- 
able with  that  which  must  have  attended  its 
creation. 

The  education  of  a  restorer  consists,  to  a 
large  degree,  in  the  systematic  gathering  of 
data  and  periods,  and  the  acquiring  of  knowl- 
edge of  the  history  of  pigments,  media  and 
varnishes.  For  example,  the  priming  or  sizing 
(the  substance  applied  to  the  surface  of  a  can- 
vas or  wooden  panel  to  prepare  it  for  receiving 
the  colors)   in  ancient  pictures  was  usually  a 


"Saint  Sebastian,"  attributed  to  Ribera.  This  shows  the  state  of  the  original 
canvr.s  which  had  lain  buried  under  repaintings  and  varnishes.     The  un- 
covered part  of  the  chest  and  right  arm  revealed  the  original  coloring 


During  the  process  of  restoration  it  was  discovered  that  this  subject  was 

painted  over  another  picture,  possibly  by  the  same  artist.     A  part  of  the 

original  composition  may  be  dimly  seen  in  the  centre  of  the  canvas 
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gin    and    Child,"   attributed   to    Giulio    Pro- 
1548-1626.     This  was  the  picture's  torn 

and  darkened  state  until  a  few  months  ago 


composition  of  lime  or  whiting,  while  modem 
artists  depend  almost  entirely  upon  a  special 
preparation  of  lead.  A  greater  difference  ex- 
ists in  most  cases  between  the  pigments  to  be 
found  in  the  works  of  the  old  masters  and 
those  which  modern  painters  use.  While  the 
old  masters  employed  mineral  colors  almost 
exclusively,  those  at  the  disposal  of  our  modern 
artists  include  a  number  of  colors  derived  from 
vegetable  sources  and  others  from  the  aniline 
group  which  were,  of  course,  entirely  unknown 
previous  to  the  middle  of  the  19th  century. 
Then,  there  are  many  kinds  of  varnish,  some 
of  which  are  comparatively  easy  to  remove  for 
cleansing  purposes;  and  others,  which  are  in- 
credibly hard,  present  a  special  problem  to  the 


restorer.  These  are  onlj  a  few  of  the  factors 
which  enter  into  the  question  of  deciding  bj 

what  methods  a  painting  should  be  cleansed 
and  freshened  up.  And,  by  the  same  token,  it 
is  quite  easy  to  understand  why  only  the  sim- 
plest "first  aid"  measures  should  be  applied  by 
the  amateur. 

There  are,  however,  a  tew  simple  rules  for 
tlie  care  of  paintings  which  all  of  us  should 
know.  In  the  first  place,  canvases  should  be 
hung  in  the  proper  atmosphere.  Of  course, 
you  and  1  can't  build  our  homes  with  the  soli- 
object  ot  providing  an  ideal  hanging-place  for 
our  paintings.  Hut  in  building  a  museum  cer- 
tain precautions  are  imperative.  A  site  should 
be  chosen  which  is  safe,  high,  sufficiently  dis- 
tant from  the  damp  of  rivers,  canals,  drains, 
the  emanations  of  factories  and  gas-works. 
There  should  be  cellars  under  the  building. 
The  walls  on  which  the  pictures  are  hung 
should  be  inner  walls,  and  so  on.  We  might 
go  on  indefinitely,  listing  the  precautions 
which  should  be  taken  in  preserving  the  mas- 
terpieces of  our  famous  art  collections,  public 
and  private.  Suffice  it  to  say  that  we  must 
hang  our  pictures  in  rooms  where  they  will 
not  be  subjected  to  extremes  in  temperature, 
where  they  will  not  be  damp,  and  where  they 
will  be  submitted  to  neither  too  much  light 
nor  too  much  darkness ;  and  they  should  not 
be  hung  in  rooms  where  there  is  any  possibility 
of  escaping  gas  affecting  their  surfaces. 

The  simplest  and  most  elementary  process 
in  the  care  of  picturesconsists  in  wiping  them 
to  keep  them  free  from  dust.  Once  a  month, 
every  picture  should  be  dusted  with  a  silk 
handkerchief,  and  then  gently  rubbed  with  a 
soft  chamois  leather,  wThich  should  be  used  for 
nothing  else.     If  the  picture  has  not  been  var- 


The  same   painting   shown   on   opposite  side   of 
page  after  a  long  process  of  tedious  but  intelli- 
gent work  by  the  professional  restorer 

nislied  and  has  become  dirty,  it  should  be 
washed  with  clear  rain-water,  used  sparingly, 
and  rubbed  with  a  piece  of  raw  potato.  It 
should  then  be  hung  in  the  open  air,  or  in  a 
very  light  room,  but  not  in  the  direct  rays  of 
the  sun.  To  a  picture,  the  varnish  of  which 
is  intact,  but  which  has  become  soiled  with 
dust  and  smoke,  Moreau  Vauthier  tells  us  to 
apply  eau  flamande  with  a  sponge  drawn 
slowly  over  the  surface.  After  a  few  seconds, 
the  picture  should  be  rinsed  with  another 
sponge  dipped  in  clear  water.  It  should  be 
wiped  with  a  clean,  soft  cloth,  dried  in  the  air 
and  gently  rubbed  over  with  a  chamois  skin. 
{Continued  on  page  76) 


Portrait  of  George  Washington,  probably  an  early  replica  of  the  noted  and 
much  copied  Lansdowne  canvas.    It  hung  in  the  State  Capitol  at  Frank- 
fort, Kentucky,  where  dampness  and  neglect  did  their  deadly  work 


This  is  the  same  Washington  portrait  restored  to  its  original  brilliancy  of 

coloring  and  definition  of  detail.     The  missing  shreds  of  canvas  were  built 

up  bit  by  bit.    Doubtless  there  is  much  re-painting  here 
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Where  Two  Thousand  Artists  Strive  for  Recognition 


,' 


Portrait  of  Elie  Faure,  the  Noted  Art  His- 
torian.   From  the  painting  by  Diego  M.  Rivera 

IN  the  seventh  annual  exhibition  of  the 
Society  of  Independent  Artists  held  this 
month  at  the  Waldorf  Astoria,  New 
York,  there  is,  as  heretofore,  a  range  of  talent 
and  perversity  truly  overwhelming.  In  a  free- 
for-all  show  of  this  character  there  is  bound 
to  be  much  that  is  meritorious  and  much 
that  is  trashy.  Cheek  by  jowl  with  canvases 
of  incredible  ineptitude  are  paintings  that 
would  distinguish  any  exhibition.  In  a  riot- 
ing world  of  paint  the  quieter  canvases  shine 
forth  like  planets  in  the  heavens  amid  a 
shower  of  rockets.  While  the  method  of 
displaying  the  works  of  exhibitors  in  alpha- 
betical order  relieves  the  hanging  committee 
of  the  usual  onus  falling  to  the  lot  of  a 
hard-working  group,  the  plan  does  raise  the 
dickens  with  any  harmony  of  arrangement. 
Color  schemes  that  cry  down  their  nearby 
neighbors,  huge  figures  that  overshadow 
more  modest  ones,  are  an  inevitable  result 
where  the  exhibitors'  names  determine  their 
place  on  the  wall. 

Variety,  of  course,  is  the  outstanding  fact 
of  the  show,  but  it  is  the  variety  of  the  kalei- 


Portrait  of  Carl  Van  Vechten,  in  Pensive  Mood. 
From    the   painting  by  Florine  Stettheimer 


"On    The    Town    Road,"    Cahirciveen,    Ireland. 
From  the  painting  by  Jack  B.  Yeats 

doscope.  In  some  instances  the  painter  seems 
to  have  emptied  his  full  palette  upon  the  can- 
vas and  let  the  result  stand  for  what  it  may ; 
design,  theme,  composition  are  as  foreign  to 
some  of  these  products  as  the  thematic  scale 
is  foreign  to  the  black  African  pounding  his 
tom-tom.  The  intention  of  a  number  of  the 
exhibitors  can  have  been  none  other  than, 
through  sheer  mendacity,  to  force  themselves 
upon  the  spectator's  notice. 

But  all  in  all,  taking  the  good  with  the 
bad,  this  year's  exhibit  is  on  a  higher  plane 
than  any  of  the  preceding  six  shows  of  the  "~ 
Independents.  Among  the  pictures  of  out- 
standing merit  are  those  of  John  Sloan, 
George  Bellows,  Alfred  Freuh,  Robert 
Henri,  Jack  Yeats  and  S.  Horner  Decots. 
The  two  thousand  members  of  the  Society, 
known  and  unknown,  are  to  be  congratulated 
in  making  a  decided  impression  on  the  pic- 
ture-going public  in  a  season  remarkable  for 
the  number  and  variety  of  its  exhibitions  of 
art.  The  Society's  seventh  show  may  be  a 
pictorial  circus,  but  at  least  it  is  an  interest- 
ing and  significant  one. 


'The  Park."    From  the  painting  by  S.  Horner  Decots 


'The  Chincuete  Family."     By  Jean  Chariot 
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"To  appreciate  art  we  have  to  be 
emotionally  and  mutually  alert  and 
not  addicted  to  hero  cult.  Each 
work  of  art  is  a  new  experience 
and  cannot  be  measured  by  a 
former  one" 


"  I  curious  character  in  our  posi- 
tive time,  Albert  P.  Ryder,  repre- 
sented with  two  works,  resembles 
somewhat  the  French  romantics 
but  will  never  be  mistaken  for  one 
of  them" 


Some  Native  Painters  and  the  Philosophy  of  Art 

Notes  Inspired  by  the  Canvases  of  American  Artists  in  the  Lewisohn  Collection 


^ — -7 — ^'RITING  an  essay  on  art 
M  m  I  reminds  me  of  a  volume, 
m       A  I      which  fell  one  day  into  my 

^^  ^^^  B[  hands,  when  I  was  looking 
^^to*^^™"^^V  over  the  latest  art-publica- 
tions in  a  bookshop.  I  for- 
got to  note  the  name  of  the  author  and  his 
title.  Glancing  over  the  pages,  my  eyes 
\ltJ  struck  a  passage  in  the  introduction,  which 
attracted  my  attention.  The  author  tried  to 
evoke  in  the  mind  of  the  reader  the  sensation 
of  an  art-writer  face  to  face  with  the  necessity 
of  transmitting  into  well-defined  terms  the 
content  of  a  work  of  art. 

The  way  the   author  proceeded  was   most 
amusing    and    at   the    same    time   convincing. 
He  compared  the  writer  on  esthetics  with   a 
dog,  who  tries  vainly  to  lay  down  on 
a   certain   spot,    which   he    feels  some- 
where, but  cannot  strike.     Turning  re- 
peatedly in  a  circle  around  the  hypo- 
thetical   spot    he    abandons    hope    and 
settles  down  as  well  as  he  can. 

Could  the  situation  be  better  illus- 
trated than  in  that  short  sentence? 

In  the  confusion  which  seized  my 
mind,  I  dropped  the  book  and  left  the 
shop.  I  had  till  then  been  nourished 
on  the  art-interpretations  of  Vasari, 
Ruskin  and  our  own  contemporary 
art-historians,  and  had  taken  most  of 
what  they  said  for  granted. 

The  discovery  of  the  dog  story,  was 
therefore  a  rude  awakening.  But  why 
should  art-criticism  be  better  able  to 
explain  psychical  phenomena  than  does 
philosophy?  The  philosopher  knows 
that  he  cannot  strike  the  central  spot. 
Since  the  beginning  of  historical  times 
he  feels,  that  the  best  he  can  do  is  to 
go  around  the  great  enigma  in  a  circle 
and  make  the  circle  as  narrow  as  pos- 
sible. He  senses  the  truth  intuitively 
but  realizing  the  limitations  of  the 
intellect  he  endeavors  only  to  approxi- 
mate with  words  the  central  point  as 
well  as  he  can. 

Although  art-criticism  is  seldom  in 
agreement    on    anything,    most    people 


By  STEPHEAN  BOURGEOIS 

have  an  absolute  faith  in  it,  a  faith  which  ap- 
proaches that  of  the  Indian  in  the  ability  of 
the  medicine  man  to  make  sunshine  and  rain. 

And  what  has  art-criticism  been  since  it 
was  invented  in  the  renaissance?  Mostly 
art-history  with  the  accent  sharply  on  history. 
We  have  today  no  way  for  exact  aesthetic 
thinking.  We  have  no  aesthetic  standards  by 
which  art  can  be  measured.  Beauty  and 
ugliness,  words  much  abused  as  arguments  for 
discussion  by  the  lazy  minded,  are  vague 
terms  defying  definitions. 

Modern  psychology  alone  tells  us  something 
concrete  about  art  and  that  is,  that  art  is 
created  in  a  dream  state.  Freud's  analysis  of 
Leonardo  da  Vinci's  mind,  gives  us  an  idea 
of  the  possibilities  which  the  future  holds  in 


'A    Working  Girl,"  from  the  painting  by  John  Sloan 


reserve  for  the  serious  student.  With  the 
discovery  of  the  unconscious  action  of  the 
artist's  mind,  we  are  for  the  first  time  on 
solid  ground.  But  has  this  discovery  been 
used  and  applied  ?    Not  yet. 

How  do  dreams  arise  in  the  artist's  mind? 
How  does  reality  become  a  dream  in  his  sub- 
consciousness? What  impulses  drive  him  to 
creation?  What  inhibitions  prevent  him  from 
action?  What  is  the  effect  of  the  creative 
impulses  on  matter  as,  for  example,  in  stone, 
color,  air?  When  does  the  artist  reach  the 
highest  expansion,  identifying  himself  with  his 
subject  ?  These  are  only  a  few  questions 
which  we  have  to  consider,  before  we  can  go 
deeper  into  the  subject. 

Five  hundred  years  have  been  spent  in  de- 
veloping the  physical  sciences.  Only 
about  fifty  years  have  been  given  to 
psychical  research.  Matter  has  been 
practically  conquered,  but  we  are  only 
beginning  to  conquer  ourselves.  What 
do  we  know  about  our  "Psyche"  ? 
Very  little.  What  about  the  mind  and 
soul  of  the  artist?     Much  less. 

Art-science  is  therefore  in  its  in- 
fancy. A  few  men  have  attempted  to 
give  more  than  a  historical  review  of 
past  art  manifestations,  by  narrowing 
the  circle  of  analysis  to  certain  facts  of 
creative  import. 

They  are:  in  France,  Guillaume 
Apollinaire  and  Elie  Faure.  In  Ger- 
many, Meyer-Graefe  and  Kurt  Glaser. 
In  England,  Roger  Fry  and  Clive 
Bell.  In  America,  Marsden  Hartley 
and  Willard  Huntington  Wright. 
Outside  these  men  art  writing  has 
been  more  or  less  of  a  historical  nature, 
with  the  object  of  giving  to  the  public 
an  idea  of  our  art  inheritance,  and 
teach  us  something  of  past  art  epochs. 
But  this  system  has  one  important 
defect,  which  annuls  completely  the 
beneficial  effect,  which  it  might  have 
on  the  reader's  mind.  Out  of  the 
agglomeration  of  past  art  manifesta- 
tions certain  rules  have  been  distilled 
(  Continued  on  page  91 ) 
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"Venus  and   Vulcan,"  a  Beauvais-Boucher  tapestry  in  the  Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art 

"The  Loves  of  the  Gods" 

Most  Famous  of  the  Six  Splendid  Sets  of  Beauvais-Boucher  Tapestries 
By  GEORGE  LELAND  HUNTER 


CHE  finest  tapestries  of  the 
eighteenth  century  are  not  Go- 
helins,  but  Beauvais-Bouchers, 
designed  by  Franqois  Boucher, 
favorite  painter  of  Madame 
Pompadour,  and  woven  at  the  Beauvais  Tap- 
estry Works,  during  the  proprietorship  of 
Nicolas  Besnier  (1734-1753)  and  of  his  suc- 
cessor Andre  Charlemagne  Charron  (1753- 
1780).  As  shown  in  the  illustration  on  this 
page,  the  Museum's  "Vulcan  and  Venus"  is 
signed  in  the  right  end  of  the  bottom  selvage 
by  Charron  with  a  fleur-de-lis,  his  initials 
a.  c.  c.  and  beauvais.  The  same  woven  sig- 
nature exists  on  Mrs.  Hutton's  "Bacchus  and 
Ariadne,"  but  cannot  be  seen  in  our  illustra- 
tion, because  hidden  by  the  narrow  wooden 
moulding  that  frames  the  tapestry.  The  Mu- 
seum tapestry  carries  also  at  the  left  end  of 
the  bottom  selvage  the  signature  of  ovdry, 
who  was  the  artistic  director  of  the  Beauvais 
Works  (1726-1755).  As  Charron  became 
proprietor  only  in  1753  and  as  Oudry  died  in 
1755,  the  two  signatures  fix  the  date  of  the 
tapestry  as  not  before  1753  and  not  after 
1755.  " 

The  six  sets  of  tapestries  designed  by  Bou- 
cher for  Beauvais  are  the  Italian  Fetes 
(14),  the  Story  of  Psyche  (5),  the  Chinese 
set  (6),  the  Loves  of  the  Gods  (9),  the 
Opera  Fragments  (5),  the  Noble  Pastorale 
(6),  forty-five  in  all,  many  of  which  went  on 
the  looms  ten  times  or  more.      "Bacchus  and 


Ariadne"  headed  the  list  in  popularity  with  a 
record,  on  the  Beauvais  books,  of  seventeen 
times,  while  "Vulcan  and  Venus"  reached 
fifteen.  The  other  seven  subjects  of  the  Loves 
of  the  Gods  set  were  "Pluto  and  Proserpine," 
"Neptune  and  Amymone,"  "Bacchus  and  Eri- 
gone,"  "Mars  and  Venus,"  "Boreas  and  Ori- 
thyia,"  "Jupiter  and  Europa,"  "Apollo  and 
Clytie." 

The  tapestries  designed  by  Boucher  for 
Beauvais  made  the  Gobelins  jealous.  In  1754 
the  three  shop  managers  of  the  Gobelins, 
Audran,  Cozette  and  Neilson,  presented  a 
petition  to  the  government,  saying  that  "to 
prevent  the  decadence  of  the  Gobelin  factory 
it  is  necessary  to  attach  it  to  Sr.  Boucher." 
For  lack  of  suitable  designs  the  Gobelins  can- 
not get  private  work,  "and  for  nearly  twenty 
years  the  Beauvais  factory  has  been  kept  up 
by  the  attractive  paintings  made  for  it  by  Sr. 
Boucher."  No  wonder  that  Oudry,  the  ar- 
tistic director  of  the  Beauvais  Works,  prided 
himself  on  his  good  sense  in  having  employed 
Boucher  so  generously,  or  that  the  then  pro- 
prietor of  the  Beauvais  Works,  Andre  Charle- 
magne Charron,  was  ready  and  willing  to  give 
Boucher  an  interest  in  the  profits  of  the  busi- 
ness, if  only  he  would  not  desert  it  for  the 
Gobelins.  But  the  government  said  "go,"  and 
Boucher  went. 

Boucher  was  the  greatest  tapestry  designer 
of  the  eighteenth  century,  though  he  was  by 
no    means   the   greatest   painter.      Indeed,    the 


qualities  that  made  him  in  many  respects  in- 
ferior as  a  painter  to  Watteau,  and  Frago- 
nard,  and  Chardin,  and  others,  are  precisely 
the  qualities  that  made  him  superior  to  them 
as  a  creator  of  tapestries. 

Boucher  was  a  decorative  genius  whose 
work  was  especially  suited  for  rebirth  on  the 
loom.  His  easel  paintings  possess  infinite 
charm  of  manner  and  style,  but  lack  the  brush 
qualities  so  necessary  on  canvas.  Indeed,  they 
often  seem  almost  as  if  executed  on  porcelain, 
so  hard  and  dry  are  they.  But  his  full-size 
cartoons  for  tapestry  no  sooner  came  to  the 
loom  than  they  quivered  into  the  warm  life 
and  vibrancy  of  color  attainable  only  in  tex- 
tiles. 

Much  of  Boucher's  decorative  ability  is  due 
to  what  he  learned  from  the  Chinese.  He  was 
a  passionate  lover  and  collector  of  Chinese 
porcelains  and  silks  and  paintings.  He  even 
designed  a  set  of  Beauvais  tapestries  picturing 
life  in  China.  His  trees  and  foliage  (see  the 
tapestries  illustrated)  testify  to  the  influence 
upon  him  of  Chinese  landscape  painting.  But 
his  work  is  always  Chinoiserie,  never  Chinois. 
In  other  words,  he  always  made  completely 
his  own  whatever  he  borrowed,  whether  from 
China  or  Italy. 

Note  in  the  illustrations  how  he  handled 
ancient  Roman  architecture.  The  subjects  of 
the  Loves  of  the  Gods  being  Classic  objects, 
the  introduction  of  a  Roman  architectural 
background   is  appropriate,   almost   inevitable. 
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But  the  architecture  does  not  consist  of  Ro- 
man temples  and  palaces  as  they  arc  supposed 
to  have  looked  in  the  time  of  Augustus  or 
Hadrian.  Far  from  it.  The  architecture  is 
that  of  the  Roman  Forum  when  after  cen- 
turies of  neglect,  it  had  become  a  cow  pasture, 
with  ruins  overgrown  by  Luxuriant  a  iocs  and 
plants,  dominated  by  the  "back  to  nature"  ten- 
dency, which  also  dominated  the  style  of  the 
period  of  which  Boucher  was  the  most  char- 
actei  istic  representative. 

Of  the  three  Beauvais-Boucher  tapestries 
that  now  adorn  the  wall-  of  the  Metropolitan 
Museum  of  Art,  "Vulcan  and  Venus"  is  by 
far  the  best.  It  has  faded  more  gracefully 
than  its  companion  piece,  "Bacchus  and  Ari- 
adne," and  it  is  in  all  respects  superior  to  the 
"Vertumnus  and  Pomona"  of  the  Altman  col- 
lection. Venus  has  sought  the  workshop  of 
her  husband,  Vulcan,  in  quest  of  the  suit  of 
armor  being  made  for  her  son  Aeneas,  hero  of 
the  Aeneid  and  ancestor  of  the  Romans.  She 
rests  easily  upon  a  bank  of  clouds,  her  dove- 
drawn  chariot  behind  and  above.  Cupid  and 
three  nymphs  attend  her.  Vulcan  looks  his 
soul  out  with  longing.  One  smith  displays  a 
picture-embossed  shield  upon  his  anvil,  but 
cannot  keep  his  eyes  from  the  beauty  of  the 
goddess  of  love.  The  smith  at  the  extreme 
left  holds  aloft  a  helmet,  but  is  likewise  fas- 
cinated by  the  appearance  of  his  master's  gay 
wife.  Even  the  smith  on  the  extreme  right, 
who  is  in  the  act  of  striking  the  hot  iron, 
seems  to  neglect  his  task.  As  background, 
shadowy  mountains  on  the  right,  and  Roman 
ruins  on  the  left,  with  ax  and  fasces  lying  on 
the  ground,  symbolic  of  the  empire  that  was 
Roman. 

Unlike  most  Beauvais-Bouchers,  this  tapes- 
try bears  the  signature  F.  Boucher,  1749.  It 
is  on  the  marble  chest  at  the  left,  out  of  which 
one    of    the    attendants    is    lifting    a    golden 


a  Beauvais-Boucher   tapestry 
Mrs.  Edward  F.  Hutton 


the  collection   of 


tphs  and  Satyrs,"  pendant  to  "Bacchus  and  Ariadne,"  a  Beauvais- 
collection  of  Mrs.  Edward  F.  Hutton 


incher  tapestry 


pitcher,  but  it  reads  backwards  as  does  the  sig- 
nature F.  Boucher,  1757,  on  the  "Vertumnus 
and  Pomona"  in  the  Altman  collection.  The 
reason  for  the  reversed  direction  is  that  the 
signature  was  written  direct  on  a  cartoon 
painted  reversed.  The  low  warp  loom  on 
which  Beauvais-Bouchers  were  woven  re- 
versed the  direction  of  the  design,  making  the 
left-handed  cartoon  come  out  right-handed  as 
planned,  and  the  right-handed  signature  come 
out  left-handed.  Incidentally,  I  might  re- 
mark that  the  date  is  not  that  of  the  tapestry, 
but  of  the  cartoon.  The  date  of  the  tapestry, 
as  Mr.  Breck  points  out  in  the  Museum  Bul- 
letin, is  1754,  and  it  and  its  mate  are  part  of 
a  set  of  four  made  in  that  year  for  Baron  de 
Thiers. 

Incomparably  brilliant  are  Mrs.  Hutton's 
two  "Bacchus  and  Ariadne"  tapestries.  Few 
Beauvais-Bouchers  have  descended  to  us  in 
such  perfect  condition,  with  colors  still  as 
vivid  as  they  left  the  loom,  and  with  the  ten- 
derest  gradations  of  tone  and  tint  still  pre- 
served. The  main  tapestry  pictures  the  mar- 
riage of  Bacchus  and  Ariadne;  the  other  the 
wedding  party  of  nymphs  and  satyrs,  woven 
sometimes  as  separate  tapestry,  sometimes  as 
part  of  the  main  one.  In  both  of  these  tapes- 
tries Boucher  is  at  his  best. 

Ariadne,  daughter  of  Minos,  King  of  Crete, 
fell  in  love  with  Theseus  who  came  from 
Athens  to  kill  the  Minotaur.  She  helped  him 
accomplish  his  mission,  and  then  eloped  with 
him.  But  Theseus  abandoned  her  on  the 
voyage  back  to  Athens,  leaving  her  asieep  on 
the  island  of  Naxos.  Here  came  Bacchus,  the 
god  of  wine,  attended  by  nymphs  and  satyrs, 
to  celebrate  his  secret  rites.  He  no  sooner  saw- 
Ariadne  than  he  adored  her,  wooed  her  and 
persuaded  her  to  forget  the  old  love  in  the  new. 
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A  Suburban  Cottage  of  Artistic  Simplicity 


This  unconventional  porch  entrance  makes  an  attractive 
approach  to  the  house.  The  front  door  is  of  chestnut  in 
its  natural  color.  The  window  frames  are  of  pine  stained 
chestnut  brown.  The  roof  is  of  cedar  shingles  stained 
reddish  brown.  The  terrace  flooring  and  steps  are  broken 
flagstones 


M^$ 
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A  small  suburban  house  designed  by  F.  Albert 
Hunt  for  William  S.  Sage,  at  Pelham,  N.  Y.  On 
an  irregular  plot  100  x  91  Mr.  Hunt  has  achieved 
a  seven-room  house  of  unusual  character  and  at- 
*■(  tractiveness 


The  exterior  wall  finish  is  stucco,  left  in  the  nat- 
ural sand  and  cement  color  and  finished  by  hand 
with   trowel 


The  house  is  built  on  a  rock  ledge  at  the  end  of  a 
blind  street.  The  entrance  hall  is  on  the  rock  level 
with  street  and  the  living-dining-room  is  eight  steps 
below.  The  lanterns  are  of  Spanish  origin  and 
hand-wrought.  The  leader  heads  are  of  copper  and 
the  window  lights  are  set  in  leaded  mutins 


K 
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"Now  when  we  advise  a 
well-thought-out  scheme  of 
treatment  it  is  logical  and 
reasonable,  and  this  is  pos- 
sible because  the  over- 
strained cult  of  the  purist 
in  period  furnishing  is  no 
longer  taking  its  careful 
eliminating  way  with  the 
interiors  of  our  homes" 


This  pure  Colonial  dining- 
room  is  a  good  example  of 
the  successful  fit  tin);  of  a 
room  with  antedating  fur- 
niture. The  refectory  table 
is  Elizabethan,  the  chairs 
and  spice  cabinet  are  also 
early  English,  yet  the 
assemblage  is  harmonious 
and  pleasing 


Assembling  Unrelated  Furniture  Harmoniously 

Interesting  Results  Are  Obtained  by  a  Careful  Admixture  of  Period  Pieces 
By  MARGARET  G.  LOCKE 


* — ^"  N  the  course  of  a  recent  talk  with  one 
■       of  New  York's  exclusive  decorators, 
I       a  number  of  points  of  interest  to  the 
I       layman — or   in   other  words   to  the 
Wk        man  or  woman  who  is  furnishing  a 
'  v\v     house     or     refitting     his     rooms — were 
brought   out.      The   raison    d'etre   of   today's 
decided  departure  from  strictly  period  furnish- 
ings was  given,  as  well  as  a  convincing  up- 
holding of  the  present  tendency  toward  much 
and  varied  color  in  a  room. 

Among  other  things,  said  this  man  who 
knows:  "At  this  time  the  decorating  and 
furnishing  of  the  residence  is  a  less  exacting 
undertaking  than  it  was  a  few  years  ago  and 
the  finished  work  is  invariably  more  interest- 
ing.    Now  when  we  advise  a  well-thought-out 


Here  is  a  French  commode-console  flanked  by 

French  chairs  of  the  same  period  and  a  mirror 

of   contemporary    design.      Compare   this   effect 

with  that  of  the  opposite  room 


Courtesy  A.  Kimbel  &  Son 

The   dark   oak   and   heavy   lines   of   this    Eliza- 
bethan   table   finds    in    the   colorful    antique 
tapestry  a  background  fitting  and  delightful 

scheme  of  treatment  it  is  logical  and  reason- 
able, and  this  is  possible  because  the  over- 
strained cult  of  the  purist  in  period  furnish- 
ing is  no  longer  taking  its  careful  eliminating 
way  with  the  interiors  of  our  homes.  That 
time  is  past  and  today  we  are  freely  mingling 
various  types  and  periods  within  our  walls, 
with  results  not  only  intriguing  and  beautiful 
but  agreeable  to  live  with,  which  after  all  is 
the  supreme  test  of  rooms  which  are  part  of 
a  home  and  not  of  a  museum  or  a  club. 

"Undoubtedly  a  better  understanding  and 
more  general  appreciation  of  the  fine  furni- 
ture and  ornament  of  the  old  world  has  been 


largely  assisted  by  the  war,  which  has  sent  to 
this  country  to  be  sold  much  that  is  rare, 
beautiful  and  authentic  taken  from  the  in- 
teriors of  the  old  palaces,  chateaux,  villas, 
manor  houses  and  cottages  of  Europe.  To 
provide  for  these  an  environment  that  is 
worthy  and  to  assemble  properly  such  furni- 
ture, ornament  and  textiles,  has  proven  an  in- 
centive to  architect  and  decorator  as  well  as 
to  the  fortunate  owner. 

"And  thus  it  has  come  about  that  the  deco- 
rator does  not  hesitate  to  assemble  within  the 
same  four  walls  many  representative  pieces 
obtained  in  various  countries  and  of  differing 
periods.  The  happy  mingling  of  English  and 
Italian  furniture  is  readily  accounted  for  by 
(Continued  on  page  68) 


An   English   console   of   the    17th    century   con- 
forms agreeably  with  the  French  mirror  above 
it.     The  chairs,  with  needlepoint  covering,  are 
also  English  of  a  later  period 
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"The  Scythe  of  Death."  heroic  group  at  apex  of  th 


final  study 


Italy's  New  National  Monument  to  Her  War  Heroes 

A  Gigantic  and  Nobly  Conceived  Memorial  by  the  Sculptor  Eugenio  Baroni 


^^.'  ^  NIQUE  in  conception,  heroic  in 
M  scope,  picturesque  in  setting,  the 

■  designs    for    the    Italian    State 

^^  W^*>  war  memorial  which  have  won 
^^■""'^  first  place  in  the  national  com- 

petition must  appeal  to  every  lover  of  monu- 
mental art.  More  than  that,  when  carried 
out,  Italy's  touching  salute  to  its  illustrious 
dead  will  be  one  of  the  finest  and  biggest 
soldier  monuments  in  the  world's  history.  In 
every  way  it  strikes  the  imagination.  It 
sounds  a  note  of  true  democratic  patriotism 
and  avoids  the  dissonance  of  any  appeal  to  the 
miscalled  glory  of  war. 

Set  as  it  is,  by  the  rules  of  the  competition, 
on  the  summit  of  the  Monte  St.  Michele, 
where  so  many  of  Italy's  sons  died  in  the  fight 
for  freedom,  it  is  a  memorial  that  could  have 
no  parallel  in  America,  England  or  Germany. 
To  raise  on  such  a  site  as  this  an  American 
monument,  the  United  States  would  have  to 
choose  some  battlefield  in  France  which,  by 
the  sacred  christening  of  the  blood  of  her  sons, 
has  become  forever  a  bit  of  America,  not 
merely  a  site  but  a  shrine. 

The  great  scheme,  here  described  and  illus- 
trated, is  the  work  of  one  of  Italy's  most  noted 


By  CROSSLEY  DAVIES 

it  should  be,  Latin.  And  its  pedestal — here  is 
a  stroke  of  genius,  a  poetic  inspiration.  What 
would  not  a  sculptor  or  an  architect  give  to 
have  a  mountain  for  his  base? 

The  main  idea  is  simple  as  all  great  ideas 
are.  A  gigantic  cross  tops  the  mountain, 
symbol  of  sacrifice  at  the  scene  of  the  greatest 
sacrifice  made  by  the  Italian  army.  The  cen- 
tral part  of  the  cross  is  a  sort  of  sacred  crypt 
containing  the  bones  of  the  slain  and  an  altar 
where  prayers  for  the  dead  may  be  said.     Here 


'The  Fall,"  rough   clay   sketch  for  Station   III. 


will  be  Italy's  greatest  shrine,  a  place  for 
prayer  and  pilgrimage.  The  steps  that  lead 
up  to  the  Ossarium,  making  approach  slow, 
give  ample  time  for  meditation.  There  is 
here  no  Vanity  Fair  to  distract  or  to  demean. 
For  here,  amid  the  eternal  hills,  far  from  busy 
town  and  scrambling  mart,  sleep  the  nation's 
heroes. 

The  religion  of  Italy  gives  to  this  memorial 
its  peculiar  character.  The  logical  Latin 
temperament  permits  a  stark  acceptance  of  the 
gruesome  side  of  war  that,  perhaps,  would  be 
impossible  in  America.  Yet  this  somewhat 
grim  phase  of  the  memorial  is  softened  ar.cJ 
sanctified  by  the  belief  in  Prayers  for  thf 
Dead,  which  is  a  cardinal  doctrine  of  the 
majority  of  the  people. 

With  a  cross  as  the  main  outline  of  the 
memorial,  the  sculptor  has  designed  statuary 
groups  at  commanding  points,  and  it  seems  a 
natural  development  that  these  should  have 
become  rather  like  Stations  of  the  Cross  on  a 
fine  processional  pilgrim  way. 

The  conception  is  daring  but  justified;  the 
Cross  signifies  so  much,  both  of  sacrifice  and 
hope.  It  is  the  world's  symbol  for  just  that 
form  of  patriotism  which  unselfishly  and  with- 


A    child  feeding  a  soldier   on   his   way    to   the 
front.    Station  IV. 

sculptors,  Signor  Eugenio  Baroni.  It  has 
been  approved  by  a  national  committee  and  it 
will  before  long  be  undertaken  by  the  State 
as  the  best  expression  yet  evolved  of  the  na- 
tion's lasting  tribute  to  those  whose  sacred 
bones  paved  the  path  to  peace. 

It  is  an  arresting  design,  bold  and  majestic. 
Its  scope  is  truly  national.    Its  sentiment  is,  as 


"The   Call   to  Arms' 
his  moth 


Soldier   taking  leave  of 
Station  I. 


A  close-up  of  the  mother  in  the  group  at  right. 
A  study  of  sorrow 


out  thought  of  the  individual  life  give  up  all, 
even  unto  death,  for  a  national  ideal.  And 
the  way  of  the  Cross  is  one  of  infinite  dolour, 
marked  by  a  variety  of  tribulations.  So  the 
Stations  have  a  special  meaning  for  the  Italian 
peasant.  To  climb  up  the  many  steps  that 
would  lead  to  the  national  shrine  and  to  meet 
on  the  way  these  Stations  of  a  nation's  Calvary 
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will  give  to  the  pilgrimage  a 
religious  atmosphere,  the  sugges- 
tion of  being  in  some  vast  ca- 
thedral, built  by  Nature,  and  em- 
'  bellished  by  man.  So  the  impres- 
sion that  here  is  holy  ground, 
sanctified  by  the  best  blood  of  the 
people,  is  insensibly  produced. 

The  majesty  of  the  mountain 
top,  the  solemn  stillness,  the  sense 
of  freedom,  the  wide  expanse  of 
the  countryside  to  be  seen  from 
the  heights,  should  make  for  lofty 
thought.  It  should  be  like  a  re- 
freshing spring  for  the  Avorld- 
weary  pilgrim,  should  inspire  to  a 
finer  and  higher  patriotism  and  an 
enlarged  conception  of  the  beauty 
of  sacrifice. 

Here  on  the  summit  of  Monte 
St.  Michele,  one  of  the  pivotal 
points  of  the  war,  the  issue  was 
mainly  decided  in  the  struggle 
against  the  Austrian.  And  it  is 
eminently  fitting  that  on  this  spot 
should  be  raised  the  nation's  trib- 
ute to  the  men  wrho  set  her  free. 
Signor  Baroni  says  he  has  con- 
ceived this  work  as  the  result  of 
his  enthusiasm  for  and  belief  in 
the  sacrifices  and  the  feats  of  the 
Italian  soldier.  No  one  w7ho  looks 
at  the  designs  will  be  surprised 
that  he  won  the  national  com- 
petition. His  first  idea  was  to 
provide  a  house  for  the  dead.  The 
monument  gradually  assumed  the 
form  of  a  cross  without  deliberate 
design.  To  reach  the  chapel  it  was  necessary 
to  make  approaches  and  so  wings  were  added. 
And  thus  the  Cross  came  into  being.  So,  too, 
with  the  Stations.  The  artist  did  not  set  out 
to  include  them  in  his  scheme.  They  came 
*  afterwards  in  a  natural  way,  for  he  found  it 
necessary  to  tell  the  story  of  the  soldier  and 
.  could  not  do  it  properly  without  also  telling 
the  story  of  the  Mother.  And  so,  group 
after  group  developed  until  the  Cross  and  its 
Stations  gave  to  the  .monument  a  full  religious 
.  flavor,  setting  up  on  the  holiest  ground  in  all 
Italy  the  symbols  of  sanctity. 

The  size  of  the  monument  is  heroic,  for  its 
cubic  content  is  163,000  cubic  metres,  with 
a  length  of  400  metres  and  a  breadth  of  200. 
It  is  not  high  because  the  mountain  is  so  high 
that  it  forms  all  the  pedestal  needed.  The 
actual  Chapel  of  the  Sacred  Bones,  as  we  may 
quite  reverently  term  the  central  feature  of 
the  memorial,  is  60,000  cubic  metres.  The 
artist  has  gone  to  great  pains  to  get  just  the 
right  proportions.  He  made  special  experi- 
ments on  the  mountain  itself  and  also  on  cer- 
tain hill  fortifications.  The  well- 
known  fact  that  even  a  small  hut 
or  shelter  at  the  top  of  a  mountain, 
seen  from  a  far  distance,  looks  as 
imposing  as  if  it  were  a  big  and 
massive  building  built  on  the  flat, 
led  him  to  the  decision  that  no 
height  w^as  needed.  The  Cross 
will  be  visible  from  afar  off.  As 
seen  from  the  Isonzo,  the  river  of 
heroic  and  terrible  memories,  the 
monument  will  appear  as  just  a 
great  white  cross  on  the  mountain- 
side. From  the  railway  line  Cor- 
mons-Capriva,  at  the  little  town 
of  Gradisca,  people  will  get  a 
I  nearer  view.  They  will  see  the 
long  flight  of  steps  with  the  four 
great  groups,  the  central  building, 
topped  by  the  gigantic  statuary 
with    the    wTinged    figure    leading 


w)    The  monument  seen  from  a  distance.     Note  the  sculptor's 
ent  of  a  Cross  laid  upon  the  hilltop.      (Below)   A   nearer  view 
of  the  monument  showing  the  stations  of  the  Cross 


Italy's  sons  to  a  new  dawn,  and  the  two  Sta- 
tions at  the  ends  of  the  wings  of  the  Cross. 
From  Doberdo  and  Oppachiasella,  at  the 
rear,  will  be  visible  the  back  of  the  monu- 
ment, and  again  the  outstanding  winged 
figure  that  may  be  seen  from  every  point  be- 
cause   its    only    background    is    the    skyline, 


"The  Wounded" — a  group  at  Station  VI. 


Demobilized  Peasant" — group  at  Station    VIII. 


dominates  the  pile.  From  what- 
ever side  you  view  the  memorial, 
it  is  still  this  heroic  conception  of 
the  Spirit  of  Italy  that  sets  the 
note  of  fervent  patriotism.  Here 
Hope  strides  above  an  open  grave 
and  new  life  springs  from  the 
ashes  of  the  dead. 

The  statuary  represents  the  epic 
of  the  war  as  felt  and  fought  by 
the  peasant  soldier,  the  true  repre- 
sentative of  the  people.  The  first 
Station  is  named  "The  Call." 
The  soldier  is  shown  in  full  war 
kit,  bidding  farewell  to  his  mother, 
who,  patriot,  too,  will  not  stay 
him.  Simple,  strong,  broad,  digni- 
fied, the  work  has  a  compelling 
restraint.  The  sad,  statuesque 
mother,  noble,  immobile,  and  the 
son,  moving  forward,  yet  looking 
backward,  torn  by  the  conflicting 
calls  of  home  and  country,  which 
yet  are  one,  make  a  group  of  real 
power. 

The  second  Station  shows  the 
son  climbing  to  the  height  of 
heroism  to  which  he  has  been 
called.  Somehow  in  the  bent  back, 
burdened  by  the  heavy  full  kit, 
and  the  appealing  arms,  there 
seems  to  be  the  whole  story  of  the 
agony  of  the  sacrifice,  a  sacrifice 
accentuated  by  the  sorrow-stricken 
figure  of  the  mother,  who,  now 
that  her  son  cannot  see  her,  gives 
way  to  her  grief.  She  proudly 
bade  him  go  but  the  parting  is  not 
made  the  easier  thereby.  And  the  sculptor 
graves  it  all  in  a  few  pregnant  lines.  More 
than  this  he  manages  in  the  upturned,  eager 
face  of  the  warrior,  looking  on  to  the  task 
that  lies  ahead,  to  suggest  the  courage  which 
sends  this  man  from  his  fireside  and  his  field, 
despite  the  bitter  sorrow  of  parting,  to  face 
willingly  discomfort  and  death. 

On  the  way  he  falls  beneath  his  heavy  bur- 
den, and  this  is  the  subject  of  the  third 
Station.  In  the  agony  of  this  hour  he  is  sus- 
tained by  his  mother,  who  bends  tenderly  over 
him.  Here,  as  in  other  groups,  are  both  fact 
and  parable.  The  mother  is  not  only  the 
mother  of  his  flesh  but  also  the  spiritual 
mother,  that  Italy  for  whom  he  is  to  fight  and 
by  whom  he  is  supported  and  succoured. 

Again  this  theme  occurs  in  the  next  Station, 
"The  Bread."  While  he  forsakes  his  fields, 
others  take  up  the  task  of  feeding  the  nation 
and  the  army,  which  is,  too,  the  nation  in 
arms.  The  children  now  feed  their  fathers. 
The  new  generation  aids  the  old,  while  the 
old  in  the  firing  line  protect  the  heritage  of 
the  new.  Here  is  a  fine  parable. 
The  artist  links  up  in  one  simple 
incident  the  peasant  in  peace  with 
the  peasant  in  war.  And  the  child 
who  gives  to  him  the  loaf  suggests 
the  true  business  of  man,  earning 
his  daily  bread,  which  an  un- 
wanted war  had  interrupted.  The 
soldier  with  his  machine-gun  and 
other  implements  of  slaughter 
typifies  the  uselessness  and  de- 
structiveness  of  war.  The  child 
with  the  loaf  surely  stands  for  the 
fruitfulness  and  constructiveness 
of  peace. 

Station  the  sixth  is  a  grim  re- 
minder of  the  peasant  soldier's 
sacrifice  tor  the  sanctity  of  home 
and  homeland.  Here,  told  boldly, 
brutally,  is  the  most  horrible  and 
(Continued  on  page  61) 
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Courtesy  M.  Knoedle 


ANTHONY  IN  EGYPT— AN  ARCHITECTURAL  RECONSTRUCTION 


William  Walcot,  whose  work  we  have  commented  on  before,  and 
whose  superb  etching  is  reproduced  above,  is  a  fellow  of  the  Royal  In- 
stitute of  British  Architects  and  of  the  Royal  Society  of  Painter-Etchers. 
His  first  exhibition,  held  in  London  in  1908,  brought  him  immediate 
recognition   from   art  lovers.     As   a   re-creator  of  the  spirit  of  the  past  Mr. 


Walcot  stands  alone.  With  brush  and  etching-needle  he  depicts  the 
glories  of  ancient  architecture,  and  by  his  magic,  Greece  and  Rome  and 
Egypt  live  again  as  once  they  were.  As  one  critic  has  said  of  him:  "  He  has  so 
thoroughlysaturated  himself  with  the  spirit  of  ancient  days  that  his  imagination 
works  creatively,  and  he  has  filled  up,  as  it  were  anew,  the  gaps  of  centuries." 
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The  Rising  Cost  of  Motor-Cars 

Prospective  Buyers  Waiting  for  a  Drop  in  Prices  Will  Be  Disappointed 
By  WILLIAM  CARL  CHAPMAN 


H 


MERI  C  A  N  motorists 
have  been  subjected  to  so 
much  super  salesmanship 
that  they  have  become 
calloused  and  indifferent 
to  even  legitimate  sales  appeal.  There 
seems  to  be  a  tendency  among  all  auto- 
mobile manufacturers  to  bend  every  ef- 
fort toward  saying  the  same  thing  at  the 
same  time,  and  trying  to  holler  a  little 
louder  than  ther  nearest  competitor. 

Add  to  this  the  inherent  conviction 
among  the  executives  who  shape  a  com- 
pany's advertising  policy  that  fulsome 
self  -  praise  is  good  merchandising  and 
you  have  at  least  one  reason  why  the 
motoring  public  does  not  instantly  re- 
spond to  every  full-page  advertisement 
announcing  "the  ultimate  in  motor  car 
vJfcie" — "sensational  values" — "unheard 
of  values"  and  plain  "values."  Someone 
has  cried  "wolf"  too  often.  And  after  all  it's 
not  what  the  merchandiser  says,  it's  what  the 
public  believes  that  counts. 

For  the  last  four  months  motor  car  manu- 
facturers have  been  proclaiming  that  never  be- 
fore has  it  been  possible  for  one  to  buy  such  a 
good  car  for  so  low  a  price.  And  in  general 
they  were  absolutely  right.  But  the  optimistic 
citizen  sits  back  complacently  and  says  a  la 
Babbitt:  "This  is  just  another  advertising 
stunt.     I'll  wait  until  prices  come  down." 

Prices  wron't  come  down.  Prices  will  go  up. 
Mr.  American  Motorist,  just  remember  that 
even  if  a  manufacturer's  statements  sound  a  bit 
extravagant,  he  can  generally  prove  what  he 
says,  because  our  best  magazines  won't  take  his 


/tolls 


Royce  Salamanca  cabriolet  in  dark  green.     The 
is  uniformed  in  the  same  color 


•hauff 


advertising  if  he  can't  make  good  on  his  claims. 

Anybody  who  decides  to  delay  his  purchase 
until  automobiles  are  sold  cheaper  is  due  for  a 
good  long  wait.  Raw  materials  are  going  up. 
Tires  are  going  up.  Machined  parts  are  going 
up.  Steel  is  going  up.  On  top  of  that  every 
automobile  man  knows  that  the  vast  majority 
of  our  motor  car  manufacturers  are  operating 
on  a  margin  of  profit  far  too  small  for  safety. 
Only  companies  with  practically  limitless  re- 
sources and  their  selling  expense  reduced  to 
the  minimum  will  be  able  to  consistently  main- 
tain the  present  price  levels. 

The  trouble  seems  to  have  started  during 
the  historic  slump  of  1920-21.  Whenever  Mr. 
Ford  decides  to  lop  off  a  few  dollars  he  stam- 


pedes nearly  everybody.     Conversely,   if 
he  boosts  the  price  of  the  faithful  fliver 
it   is   frequently   the  signal    for  a  sharp 
rise.     Unfortunately,  or  perhaps  fortun- 
ately, the  owner  of  the  Dearborn  Inde- 
pendent has  more  money  than  he  knows 
what  to  do  with.      No  board  of  direc- 
tors,   or   list   of   stockholders   has  to   be 
consulted.     He  is  in  a  position  to  ignore 
economics,  public  opinion,  the  Ruhr  in- 
vasion, the  coal  strike,   the  demands  of 
labor,    the    curb    of    capital    and    every 
other    influence    to    which    the    average 
corporation    is    subject.     If    the    motor 
world  would  treat  Henry  as  a  separate 
planet   they   would    probably    get   along 
better.      But  even   today   there  are  sev- 
eral  visionaries   who   hope    to    run    him 
out    of    business    by    sheer    competition. 
What    was    it    the    commander    of    the 
Texas  said  to  his  men  at  Santiago? 
The  motor  car  market  is  fiercely  competi- 
tive.    So  many  cars  approximate  each  other  in 
value  that  the  difference  of  a  few  dollars  often 
decides  the  sale.    This  has  given  rise  to  a  policy 
of  operating  on  so   close   a  margin   of  profit 
that  a  huge  volume  of  sales  is  necessary  in  or- 
der to  show  even  a  moderate  return  on   the 
investment.     And  in  order  to  maintain  a  low 
list  price  every  effort  is  turned  toward  quality 
production.     If  the  industry  ever  collapses  it 
will  probably  be  due  to  overproduction. 

At   present  range  of   prices  enormous  pro- 
duction is  necessary  to  acheive  profit.     Only 
a   few  companies,   like  Studebaker,   Maxwell, 
Dodge,  Hudson  and  some  of  the  General  Mo- 
( Continued  on  page  80) 


New  seven-passenger  Winton  six  sedan 


A  Jourdan  "Blue  Boy"  touring  car 
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Beautiful  Garden  Pools  on  the  Great 


Here  the  formal  patterning  of  the  pools 


made  more  friendly  by  the  thick  flowering  borders.   A 
Crocker,  Esq.,  at  Burlingame 


of  the  far-famed  estate  of  Charles  Templeton 


The  vogue  of  the  pool  in 
landscape  gardening  is 
an  evidence  on  the  part 
of  estate  owners  to  add 
the  always  desirable 
touch  of  relief  to  formal 
gardening  and  long 
levels  of  greensward. 


* 


The  pool  has  both  an 
architectural  and  land- 
scapic  advantage  en- 
hancing flower  beds  and 
pathways  and  establish- 
ing a  foreground  to 
receding  vistas  and  re- 
flecting tall  trees  and 
shubbery. 


The   sentinel  cypress    trees   repeat   the   proportions   of    the   long,   narrow   pool    with 
luxuriant  growth  of  lilies.     This  is  a  view  of  the  estate  of  Charles   W.  Clark.  Esq., 
San  Mateo 


% 
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Estates  of  Well-Known  Californians 
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Here  the  classic  pool  fits  into  the  basin  of  the  hills,  making  it  part  of  their  contour,  though  sharply  contrasted  in  its  formality  with  their  virgin  strength. 

The  Carlston  estate,  Piedmont 


The  wide,  decorative  pool  in  this  instance  makes  a  captivating  foreground  for   the  long,  receding  vista.     Estate  of  George  Newhall.  Esq..  Burlingame 
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Shakespeare's  immortal  tragedy  of  the  Prince  of 

Denmark  appears  in  a  new  pictorial  dress  designed 

by  John  Austen  of  London 


HAMLET:    How  weary,  stale,  flat  and  unprofitable,  seems   to   me  all 
the  uses  of  this  world! 


OPHELIA:     My  lord,  he  hath  importuned   me  with  love  in  honorable 

fashion  f 
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POLONWS:    Affection!    Pooh!     You   speak   like  a  green  girl! 


QUEEN :     Oh,  what  a  rash  and  bloody  deed  is  this  I 
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MASTER  Silversmiths  in  four  Gorham  Shops  never 
depart  from  the  thorough  methods  of  former  gen- 
erations; yet  they  are  always  creating  new  attractions  for 
present  time  requirements.  Sterling  Silver  of  the  highest 
quality  and  variety,  but  not  the  highest  price,  is  the  double 
standard  achieved  by  Gorham. 

Gorham  Productions  in  Sterling  Silver  also  in  Silver  Plated 
Ware  are  obtainable  from  6500  Authorized  Dealers. 


FIFTH  AVENUE  AND  36th  STREET 

17  MAIDEN  LANE 

NEW  YORK 


^^ 
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<yi  freneh  J\enaissance  Design  in  Sterling  'Sill  < 
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OLD  WINDMILL  NEAR  LEYDEN,  HOLLAND 
AN  ETCHING  BY  THEODORE  BLUM 


7 heodore  Blum  is  one  of  the  younger  Dutch  painter-etchers  whose  work  is 
popular  on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic.  He  has  traveled  throughout  Europe 
fixing  upon  copper  the  most  picturesque  scenes  and  objects  in  the  most  out- 
of-the-way  places.  He  first  came  into  prominence  through  an  exhibition  of 
his   works   in   Amsterdam    and  in   Cologne.      As   a   water-colorist  he   ranks 


among  the  best  of  the  moderns  who,  while  not  allied  with  the  extremists, 
achieve  their  effects  with  boldness  and  simplicity.  He  is  a  sound  draughts- 
man and  possesses  the  gift  of  selecting  the  essentials  of  a  subject  and  re- 
cording them  with  a  sure  touch  and  a  nervous  individuality  of  technique. 
This  reproduction  is  published  through  the  courtesy  of  Mr.  Emil  Hansel. 
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FISH   BRICK 


> 


rYPICALof  Fish  Brick  construction  is  this  new  apartment  house 
designed    by    Charles   B.    Meyers  and   owned  by   the   Friedman 
White  Realty   Co.     The  building  is  erected  on  Riverside  Drive  at 
158th  Street,  New  York  City,  and  commands  an  interesting  view  of  the 
Hudson  River. 

The  character  of  brick  used  in  this  structure  is  light-gray  Cheneel 
Fish  Brick.  Here  is  another  demonstration  of  the  beauty  of  Fish  Brick 
for  large  dwelling  houses  when  character,  artistry  and  durability  are  the 
chief  demands.  It  is  only  one  of  hundreds  of  similar  buildings  which  are 
constantly  augmenting  the  architectural  wonder  of  New  York  City  and 
it  proves  again  the  range  of  Fish  Brick — the  brick  that  lends  itself  to 
every  architectural  need. 

An  invitation  is  extended  to  visit  our  showrooms,  where 
we    have    on    display  Brick  of  all  colors  and  textures. 


THE  Brick  used 
in  this  build- 
ing is'a  light-gray 
Cheneel  Fish  Brick 


Telephone:   BRYANT^ 


Fish  Brick  Sales  Company 

High  Grade  Face  Brick 

25  West  45th  Street  New  York 


Represented  in  United  States  and  Canada 
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Two  Charming  Camera  Studies  from  Life 

The   Work  of  T.  O'Connor  Shane  in  an  Interpretation  of  the  Nude 
By  ANN  CARMEC 


"T^^Br^l     OO    often     the    camera    artist 

111       seeks    to    imitate    the    texture 

I       of  pigment  on   canvas.      This 

/       H      \      striving  to  create  in  a  foreign 

^J^_^  and  non  -  malleable  medium 
the  effect  of  brush  strokes  is 
both  hopeless  and  wasteful;  also  it  lacks  that 
prime  essential  of  all  art,  sincerity.  Mr. 
T.  O'Connor  Sloane,  two  examples  of  whose 
artistry  are  here  reproduced,  has  never  fallen 
into  the  pit  of  imitation ;  his  work  is  sincere 
photography  or  it  is  nothing. 

Nor  does  this  imply  that  the  artist  in  this 
instance  is  so  narrow  -  minded  as  to  believe 
himself  above  studying  the  great  masters  of 
painting.  His  conviction  is  that  his  camera 
and  printing  processes  are  sufficient  in  them- 
selves to  secure  the  precise  results  he  desires. 
And  unquestionably  these  results  justify  his 
reasoning  and  the  stand  he  takes  for  the  sim- 
plicity of  his  materials  and  the  honesty  of 
their  employment. 

In  one  respect,  however,  Mr.  Sloane  has  a 
point  of  contact  with  the  painter,  since  he 
concentrates  his  chief  effort  in  the  printing  of 
his  plates  and  in  which  procedure  he  uses  pig- 
ment, in  an  old  process,  intelligently  revived. 
It  is  this  informed  operation  that  gives  to  all 
his  work  its  charm  of  texture  and  its  richness 
of  tone.  Was  ever  flesh  more  cleverly  ren- 
dered than  in  the  larger  of  these  two  studies? 
In  composition,  too,  this  is  masterly. 

Perhaps  the  dominating  note  of  this  artist's 


"Sylph,"  a  study  in  light  and  shade 

output  is  the  sculpturesque  character  of  his 
figures.  They  suggest  a  sublimation  of  Rodin, 
with  something  of  the  Greek  spirit  added. 
Especially  in  his  portraiture  has  Mr.  Sloane 
captured  the  movement  and  verve  of  the  an- 
tique  modellers   in    marble.      I    do    not    know 


how  close  a  student  of  the  great  friezes  of 
the  Parthenon  this  manipulator  of  light  has 
been,  but  it  seems  to  me  that  in  each  of  his 
prints  there  is  an  echo  of  the  classic  motif  and 
the  fine  play  of  the  mobile  body,  whether 
clothed  or  in  the  nude. 

( )ne  thing  is  assured,  that  in  all  his  work 
here  is  an  artist  who  has  deliberately  chosen 
a  difficult  medium  of  expression,  but  who  has 
added  to  his  technical  knowledge  of  photog- 
raphy a  quality  not  too  frequently  found 
among  those  who  pursue  the  same  line  of 
endeavor.  I  mean  the  sense  of  form  in  planes 
and  masses  rather  than  the  sense  of  line,  which 
is  man-created  and  does  not  exist  in  nature. 
He  accomplishes  with  his  lens  what  so  few 
painters  can  accomplish  with  a  brush,  a  broad- 
ly modelled  figure  in  which  the  masses  of  light 
and  shade  present  the  object  in  its  entirety. 

'  Belonging  to  the  new  progressive  school  of 
men  who  "paint"  with  the  camera  lens,  Mr. 
O'Connor  has  given  much  study,  as  have  most 
of  the  great  masters  of  all  periods,  to  the 
depiction  of  the  unclothed  human  form.  The 
difficulty  of  rendering  flesh  textures  is  a  con- 
stant challenge  to  the  artist;  the  successful 
result  is  almost  wholly  a  matter  of  deft  posing 
and  a  knowledge  of  the  relative  values  of  light 
and  shadow.  It  is  a  familiar  axiom  of  the  art 
schools  that  he  who  can  draw  correctly  from 
the  nude  can  draw  anything,  and  the  fact 
holds  with  equal  truth  in  the  case  of  the 
camera  artist. 


tndv  of   planes  and  curves 
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Famous  old  fable  retold 

in  pictures  on  this 

Toile  de  Jouy 

La  Fontaine's  "The  Miller,  his  Son  and 
the  Ass"  the  theme  of  a  unique  print 

AMONG  the  famous  Toiles  de  Jouy  executed 
j[\  at  the  end  of  the  18th  Century  there  are 
none  more  charming  than  those  which  relate 
in  pictures  familiar  myths  and  allegories. 

The  design  for  the  interesting  piece  illustrated 
here  was  taken  from  one  of  La  Fontaine's  im- 
mortal fables.  The  artist — probably  J.  B.  Huet — 
took  the  dramatic  points  of  the  fable  of  "The 
Miller,  his  Son  and  the  Ass"  and  composed  them 
charmingly.  -The  design  was  then  printed  in 
Oberkampf  s  famous  manufactory  at  Jouy. 

Now  it  has  been  printed  again  in  France 
for  the  exclusive  use  of  F.  Schumacher  &  Co. 
in  this  country. 

This  unique  print  together  with  others  as 
interesting  may  be  seen  and  purchased  through 
your  own  decorator  or  upholsterer.  In  addition 
to  prints  Schumacher  offers  many  other  dis- 
tinctive fabrics  appropriate  for  decorating  any 
type  of  room.  F.  Schumacher  &  Co.,  Import- 
ers, Manufacturers,  Distributors  to  the  trade 
only  of  Decorative  Drapery  and  Upholstery 
Fabrics,  60  West  40th  Street,  New  York. 
Offices  in  Boston,  Chicago,  and  Philadelphia. 


^-SeHUMAGHGR,  &  GO. 
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Courtesy  of  M.  Knoedler  &  Co. 


PRINCESS  MARY   ERISTOFF   by  SAVELY  SORIN 

The  Princess  Eristoff  is  well  known  in  Paris  society  and  this  portrait  of  her  by  the  Russian  artist  Savely  Sorin, 
whose  works  are  now  being  exhibited  in  New  York,  is  among  his  most  successful  character  studies.  M.  Sorin  is 
now   in  this  country  where  he  will  draw  the  portraits  of  a  number  of  prominent  personages  social  and  political. 
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Five  Costumes  Make  a  Wardrobe 

A   Smart  and  Adequate  Outfit  of  Clothes  Chosen  for  the   Woman  of  Moderate  Means 

By  MADAME  HAGUE 

Head  of  the  House  of  Thurn 


« 


'    ^^^^  ROBABLY   at   no   other  season 
■         M    of  the  year  are  clothes  so  provo- 
I         W    cative,    so    devastating    to    our 
_HS^^_    peace    of   mind.      New   clothes, 
*"^  that   is.      Old  clothes   are   dull, 

spiritless,  as  drab  and  uninspiring  as  the 
weather.  But  something — the  stir  of  sap  in 
the  earth,  the  promise  of  warmth  in  the  mid- 
day sun,  the  sight  of  daffodils  on  the  street 
corners — something  makes  new  clothes  seem 
a  matter  of  life  and  death.  At  the  first  hint 
of  springtime,  even  if  the  hint  has  no  cor- 
roboration by  the  thermometer,  our  wardrobes 
must  be  enlivened  with  something  new  and 
smart  and  youthful  as  spring. 

Indeed,  the  urge  is  sometimes  so  strong 
that  one  is  tempted  to  throw  away  everything 
one  has  ever  worn,  and  array  one's  self  with 


Most  evening  gowns  for  elaborate  gatherings  are 
of  brocade.  "Traviata"  is  majestically  draped 
to  accent  the  beauty  of  the  gold  and  blue  fabric 

a  whole  new  trousseau  of  clothes  for  this 
lovely  and  restless  season  of  April  and  May. 
What  a  glorious  way  it  would  be  to  celebrate 
the  end  of  winter!  To  cast  off  the  whole 
dull  chrysalis  of  one's  wardrobe,  and  emerge 
in  splendid  new  guise  to  greet  the  other  but- 
terflies! The  thought  is  too  enchanting  to 
dismiss. 

What  would  one  need  to  buy?  The  clothes 
of  this  spring  are  graceful,  picturesque,  gor- 
geous in  color,  marked  with  a  simplicity  that 
is  in  reality  the  height  of  elegance  and  sophis- 
tication. In  other  words  they  are  tempting 
beyond  words.  If  one  started  with  a  "clean 
slate" — with  cupboards  swept  bare  of  all  the 
too-familiar  clothes  of  winter — it  would  take 
much  fortitude  to  keep  from  ordering 
deliriously.  I  have  chosen  five  costumes 
which,  because  of  their  smartness  and  their 
adaptability,  combine  to  make  a  complete 
wardrobe  for  the  woman  whose  means  are 
not  unlimited. 

A  trotteur  suit,  first,  a  suit  for  early  morn- 


"Riviera,"  a  useful  trotteur  costume  of  softest 

brown  wool  jersey  with  crepe  blouse  of  warmer 

henna,   embroidered,  like   the  jacket,   with   silk 

threads 

ing  walks  along  the  Avenue,  or  for  wear  un- 
der a  topcoat  when  you  motor  into  the  coun- 
try to  seek  out  the  first  pussy  willows.  This 
one  is  a  suit  of  beautiful  brown  jersey,  woven 
soft  and  cozy  as  duvetyn,  and  flecked  with  a 
thread  of  white  that  makes  it  all  look  like 
newly  turned  earth  with  a  breath  of  morning 
frost  still  on  it.  The  suit  has  a  youthful, 
straight  skirt,  with  no  trimming  but  a  big 
plait  laid  over  toward  the  left  side  to  vary 
and  yet  to  simulate  the  usual  wrap-around. 
The  jacket  is  embroidered  with  simplest 
blocks  of  in-and-out  silk  stitches.  To  com- 
plete the  costume  there  is  a  lovely  crepe  de 
Chine  blouse  of  warmer  brown,  a  deep  henna, 


showing  the  same  pattern  of  embroidery,  and 
the  same  young  swagger  air.  It  is  a  correct 
suit  tor  present  town  and  country  wear ;  it  is 
one  of  those  eminently  useful  "general 
utility"  costumes,  enhanced  by  perfect  lines 
and  tailoring.  Its  name,  "Riviera,"  gives 
some  intimation  of  its  smartness. 

A  more  formal  and  decorative  suit  is  "Sul- 
phur Springs."  It  supplements  the  sport  suit 
"Riviera,"  without  encroaching  on  the  prov- 
ince of  an  afternoon  frock.  "Sulphur  Springs" 
is  for  those  mornings  of  shopping  that  will 
end  at  some  fashionable  luncheon  place.  With 
its  jacket  on,  one  seems  to  be  demurely 
tailored  in  black.  With  its  jacket  off,  one  is 
gaily  bloused  in  gorgeous  canary  yellow. 

The  suit  is  of  black  rep,  that  finest  and 
richest  of  serges.     The  straight,  narrow  skirt 


'Orchid"  is  a  graceful  dance  frock  quite  typical 

>/  the  mode  both  in  color  (soft  mauve)  and  in 

line  (a  hipward  drape) 


Formal  costume  suit  of  fine  black  rep,  enlivened 

by  a  chic  and  startling  blouse  of  brilliant  canary 

crepe:  "Sulphur  Springs" 

hangs  from  a  slip  lining.  And  over  the  head 
goes  the  startling  and  lovely  blouse.  Heavy 
silk  crepe  makes  it,  and  a  hundred  golden- 
winged  canaries  must  have  lent  their  paint 
pots  to  brew  the  color.  It  is  a  yellow  of  great 
brilliance  and  luminosity.  A  hue  for  crocuses 
and  daffodils  to  envy.  The  front  of  the  blouse 
is  embroidered  in  a  big  bold  pattern  in  dark 
threads.  The  jacket  is  hip  length,  flat  across 
the  middle  of  the  back,  gathered  under  the 
brief  belts  that  confine  the  fullness  at  the 
sides.  It  closes  over  toward  the  hip  and 
shows  a  long  collar  that  turns  over  with  an 
easy  roll.  The  edge  of  the  collar,  and  the 
bottom  of  the  coat,  are  finished  with  a  soft 
fat  cord  made  by  shirring  a  tube  of  the  rep 
over  a  cord  as  thick  as  your  little  finger.  And 
the  jacket  is  lined  with  the  very  silk  that 
makes  the  yellow  blouse! 

For    formal    luncheons    and    afternoons   of 
bridge  I  have  created  a  charming  new  frock 
and  named  it  "The  Claire,"     It  is  of  lustrous 
{Continued  on  page  59) 
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The  atmosphere  of  comfort,  tranquillity  and  luxury  of  the  home  is 


important  as  their  influence  is  vital  upon  their  surroundings. 

A  few  Farmer  Lamps  wisely  chosen  will  lend  an  atmosphere  of 
luxury  to  a  mediocre  room,  a  few  mediocre  lamps  can  turn  a  luxuri- 
ously decorated  room  into  a  thing  of  mediocrity. 

Edward  I.  Farmer,  Inc.  offer  for  your  selection  this  season,  the 
greatest  collection  of  lamps  and  shades  ever  assembled  and  are  pleased 
to  inform  you  that  while  strictly  maintaining  the  high  Farmer  stan- 
dard, the  prices  of  their  lamps  and  shades  are  materially  lower,  almost 
on  a  pre-war  basis.  The  prices  are  no  higher  than  you  must  pay  for 
lamps  and  shades  elsewhere. 

^Diuiarfr  p  .Jarmer,,»c 

le^ast  56'-b  .Street,  ^etti  ^ork 

Chinese  Antiques  and  Arts 
Lamps  and  Shades 
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In  the  early  sev- 
enties, French 
heels  were  es- 
teemed a  wicked 
invention 


Sophisticated  slippers  in  the 

mid-sixties     followed     these 

simple  lines 


After  a  fashion-plate  of  the  latter  sixties 


An  Interesting  Evolution  in  Footwear 

How  a  Modest  Little  Boot-Shop  of  Early  New  York  Became  an  Institution 


a 


*  T  a  time  when  a  half-way 
house  for  the  accommodation 
of  the  stage-coaches  which  still 
journeyed  between  Albany  and 
New  York  stood  at  the  corner 
of  Broadway  and  Fifty-ninth  street,  when  Wil- 
liam H.  Vanderbilt  was  pasturing  his  incom- 
parable race-horses  in  a  vacant  lot  on  Madison 
Avenue  between  Forty-third  and  Forty-fourth 
Streets,  when  the  leading  department  stores 
of  the  day  were  still  clustered  in  the  region  of 
Grand  and  Canal  streets,  an  enterprising 
craftsman  opened  a  small  custom  shoe  shop  on 
Broadway  near  Twenty-eighth  street.  The 
patronage  which  sought  him  out  was  essen- 
tially "carriage  trade,"  the  exquisitely-bred 
New  York  women  of  the  mid-sixties  rolled  to 
his  door  in  their  liveried  landaus  and  permitted 
themselves  to  be  measured  for  the  quaint 
boots  and  slippers  in  which  they  arrayed  their 
amazingly  small  feet. 

One  is  transfixed  as  she  examines  this  old- 
world  foot  wear,  the  most  elegant  of  its  time. 
The  soles  were  practically  archless,  the  heels 
small,  low  and  of  no  particular  shape,  merely 
small  blocks  upon  which  to  elevate  the  wearer 
an  inch  above  her  normal  height.  Yet  they 
were  far  from  commonplace,  these  post-bellum 
shoes. 

It  is  not,  after  all,  difficult  to  fathom  the 
reason  for  the  simple  character  of  these  mid- 
Victorian  boots  and  slippers:  the  ample  skirts 
worn  over  hoop  and  crinoline  in  the  fifties 
and  sixties  touched,  even  trailed  on,  the 
ground  on  all  sides,  in  contrast  to  the  bouffant 
skirts  of  the  eighteenth  century  which  were 
usually  so  cut  as  to  show  the  wearer's  feet. 

The  Second  Empire  fashions  were  consid- 
ered in  their  day  daring,  loud,  assertive,  but 
their  impertinences  were  expressed  chiefly 
through  hat,  coiffure  and  bodice ;  zouave 
jackets  rakishly  braided,  Garibaldis  of  red, 
white  or  blue  wash  foulard,  Russian  coats  col- 
lared and  bordered  with  astrachan  and  out- 
rageous   pill-box    hats    gave    their   wearers    a 


By  RUTH  LORD  JENKINS 

boyish,  hoydenish  air,  thought  the  critics  of 
that  epoch,  despite  the  billowing,  trailing 
skirts  worn  with  them.  The  lively  Empress 
Eugenie,  it  is  true,  introduced  the  fashion  of 
looping  the  long  dress  skirt  to  a  point  even 
with  the  ankles.  This  innovation  was  ac- 
cepted by  the  gayer  element  of  Parisian  society 
but  was  considered  inexpressibly  fast  by  the 
conservatives.  However,  it  was  in  Vienna  that 
the  Empress  of  the  French  met  with  the  su- 
preme rebuff,  for  on  assisting  her  and  the 
royally-born  Empress  of  Austria  into  a  car- 
riage, Franz  Joseph  pointedly  cautioned  his 
consort:  "Be  very  careful,  Madam.  You 
are  showing  your  feet!" 

The  Second  Empire  and  its  audacities  fell 
with  a  crash.  The  sartorial  devices  of  the 
Empress,  the  balls  of  the  Duchesse  de  Mou- 
chy,  the  concerts  of  the  Comtesse  d'Indry,  the 
poses  plastiques  and  acted  proverbs  at  the 
Princess  LabribeschofFs  gave  way  to  those 
activities  that  go  with  war  and  follow  after 
it.  Simpler  dresses,  less  hampering  skirts  were 
needed  and  were  worn  by  the  women  of 
Paris,  and  hence  by  the  women  of  New  York, 
for  in  those  days  the  beau  monde  of  the  great 
city  took  their  cue  entirely  and  exclusively 
from  France.  As  feminine  feet  became  more 
obvious,  feminine  shoes  became  more  ornate. 
The  high  French  heel — frowned  on  at  first 
as  a  wicked  invention — became  more  general 
as  time  went  on.  High  boots  of  black  kid  so 
fine  that  it  turned  violet  at  the  slightest  con- 
tusion and  with  soles  as  thin  as  note-paper 
were  considered  extremely  elegant,  as  were 
also  carriage  shoes  of  rich  brocade  adorned  at 
the  tops  with  swinging  silver  tassels. 

Throughout  the  seventies,  eighties  and  nine- 
ties Francis  O'Neil  continued  to  make  boots, 
shoes  and  slippers  to  special  measurement  for 
the  exquisites  of  New  York  society;  his  de- 
scendants, however,  interested  in  other  pur- 
suits allowed  the  business  and  its  distinguished 
clientele  to  pass  into  the  hands  of  a  woman 
employee.     The   name  of    Mary   Ann    Kirke 


will  be  as  familiar  as  a  household  proverb  to 
many  an  established  New  Yorker  who  made 
her  debut,  danced  through  a  season  or  two 
and  then  walked  to  her  marriage  in  rare  slip- 
pers of  Mary  Ann's  exquisite  designing.  In 
nineteen  hundred  the  shop  was  transferred  to* 
the  corner  where  the  Hotel  McAlpin  now 
stands,  and  in  her  odd  little  room  furnished 
with  four  chairs,  remnants  of  a  superb  rug 
(the  gift  of  a  patron),  a  showcase  containing 
shoes  ready  for  delivery,  sat  Mary  Kirke — 
knitting!  Clients  came  at  comfortable  in- 
tervals, tried  on  their  shoes,  were  completely 
satisfied,  exchanged  the  courtesies  of  the  day 
with  the  mistress  of  the  shop,  and  then  drove 
off  in  their  broughams  carrying  with  them 
oxford  ties  of  patent  leather  with  toes  as  acute 
as  the  point  of  a  stiletto,  beautiful  arches  and 
high,  slender  heels,  or  wonderfully  turned 
slippers  with  ethereal  toe  ornaments. 

The  tremendous  quickening  which  came 
with  the  advent  of  the  automobile,  alas,  im- 
pelled patronage  in  other  directions.  Shoes 
were  now  often  needed  at  a  moment's  notice 
as  the  resident  telephones  in  New  York  in- 
creased from  seventeen  to  a  figure  more  closely 
approaching  seventeen  thousand,  but  the  can- 
vas-bound ledgers  still  existed  as  did  the  mem- 
ory of  the  superlative  Francis  O'Neil,  and — 
a  group  of  young  craftsmen  who  had  been 
trained  after  his  method.  The  shoes  offered  for 
the  past  three  years  by  the  revived  firm,  which 
now  bears  the  name  of  Henning,  have  been 
stock  models  of  custom  quality  and  great 
variety  both  in  cut  and  design,  but  it  is  real- 
ized that  there  are  patrons  for  whom  the  old 
custom  of  making  shoes  after  individual  de- 
signs and  to  individual  measurement  should  be 
re-instituted,  although  limited  to  a  dozen  or 
so  of  orders  each  week. 

Old  customs  are,  after  all,  delightfully  per- 
sistent: is  it  not  a  most  natural  outcome  that        | 
the  Henning  Boot  Shop  of  today  should  de- 
sign shoes  for  a  limited  number  of  Manhat- 
tan's most  exigent  matrons  and  debutantes? 
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AS  opened  a  new  field  for  the  imagina- 
tion. HENNING,  in  advance  of  modes, 
has  already  assembled  shoes  for  Spring  wear  in 
keeping  with  the  Egyptian  treasure-find. — 

The  tomb  of  the  ancient  Pharoah  has  disclosed 
treasures  of  exquisite  beauty.  They  reveal 
motifs  so  new  and  yet  so  old,  so  beautiful  and 
yet  so  simple  and  exquisite  in  design. — 

This  typifies  HENNING'S  Spring  creations. 
To  prevent  immediate  imitations  or  copies,  we 
refrain  from  illustrating  models  at  this  time. 

The  true  interpretations  as  expressed  in  these 
models  combine  taste  and  elegance. 
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H£NMNG 

Custom   Made 

Boot  Shop 

575-577  Madison  AOe.  at  57&  St. 

FITTED  Bj>  CRAFTSMEN 

NEW  YORK 
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Fashion's  Summertime  Reflection  on  the  Stage 


An  advance  summer  model  afternoon  frock 
worn  by  Miss  Rosa  Vera  in  "The  Clinging 
Vine."  It  is  of  yellow  georgette  with  round 
neck  and  sleeves  edged  with  deep  cream 
lace,  a  tube  bodice  and  circular  skirt 


All  bouffance,  chiffon  and  marabout  is  this 
dance  frock  worn  by  Miss  Victoria  White  of 
the  Peggy  Wood  Company.  The  frock  is 
double-skirted  and  is  of  pale  grey  chiffon, 
edged  with  marabout 


Vivid  jade  green  and  white  crepe  de  chine 
are  here  combined  in  a  jaunty  sports  suit 
of  marked  originality,  worn  by  Miss  Jean 
Ferguson  of  the  Peggy  Hoyt  Company.  The 
sports  hat  is  green  embroidered  in  white 


This  picturesque  gown,  worn  by  Peggy  Wood 
in  "The  Clinging  Vine,"  has  a  bodice  of 
cyclamen  pink  satin  with  an  Empress  Eugenie 
neckline  from  which  falls  a  bertha  of  fine 
ecru  lace.  The  skirt  is  of  pink  chiffon  cov- 
ered by  triple  rows  of  ecru  lace 


success    "The    Clinging     Vine." 
With   this  costume  Miss    Wood 
carries  a  lacy  parasol  to  match 
the    gown.       Another    accessory 
of   this   extremely  feminine   outfit   is  a  pair 
of  "clinging  vine"  bracelets   which  have  al- 
ready   become    a  fad   among    the    debutantes 


"Diamond  Dew"  is  the  name  given  by  Peggy 
Hoyt  to  this  lovely  evening  gown  worn  by 
Miss  Wood  in  the  last  act  of  "The  Clinging 
Vine."  The  gown  has  a  bouffant  skirt  with 
strings  of  rkinestones  about  two  inches  apart. 
The  bodi  e  crosses  simply  at  front 
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Frocks  Simple  and  Ornate  Worn  by  a  Clever  Player 


(At  left)   A   one-piece  frock  of  navy  twill  finds  its 
decoration  in   the  bit  of  organdie  that  ham 
with  the  standnp  collar  and  insert  sleet 


{At  right)   A   three-piece  suit  of  Basha  in  a  shade 
of   cerulean    blue   has   a   quilted   jacket   and   rose- 
colored  blouse  to  accent  its  charm 


(Below)    The  popular  pleated  frock  in  one  of  its 
loveliest  interpretations  of  navy  crepe 

Posed  exclusively  for  Arts  &  Decoration  by  Miss 
Helen    Menken    of    "The    Seventh    Heaven"   com- 
pany from  models  by  the  Messrs.  Gidding 

Photographs  by  Nicholas  Muray 


(Below)  The  keynote  of  this  rose  crepe  frock 

is   the  thread   embroidery   in   quaint   animal 

and  flower  design 


(Below)    Ornate  in   thread   embroidery  with 
a  design   of  Persian   motives   is   this   unique     *j 
one-piece  frock 
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How  to  Play 

"THE  QAUE  OF  A  HUNDRED  INTELLIGENCES " 


PUNG-CHOW 


How  to  Play 


Pung-C 


also  known  as 

Mah-Jong 


Ill      Ml      HI  >» 
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■         III  ■ 

in  B 

in  B 


Mah-Diao 

Mah-Cheuk 

Mah-Juck 

Pe-Ling 
L.  L.  Harr 

who  introduced  the  game  into 

L.  L.  Harr.  in  *  *£  fj^LffSffSwE! 
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HARPER  &  BROTHERS 


(MAHJONG) 


By  L.  L.  HARR 


PUNG-CHOW,  also  known  as  Mah-Jong,  is  the  fascinat- 
ing and  picturesque  Chinese  game  that  has  taken  the 
country  by  storm.  It  has  already  replaced  auction 
bridge  in  many  of  the  smartest  homes  and  clubs  in  the  East 
and  on  the  Pacific  coast.  If  you  enjoy  a  game  that  is  stimu- 
lating, that  calls  for  all  your  mental  keenness,  that  can  be  at 
once  a  pastime  and  a  subject  of  endless  study,  you  should  know 
Pung-Chow. 


The  Royal  Game  ot  China 

The  origin  of  this  stately  game  is  lost  in  the  mists  of  cen- 
turies. For  thousands  of  years  it  was  the  Royal  Game,  re- 
stricted to  emperors  and  their  friends  of  the  mandarin  class. 
To  them  it  was  known  as  "Pe  Ling,"  taking  its  name  from 
"the  bird  of  one  hundred  intelligences" — the  stork-like 
creature  sacred  in  the  Chinese  faith  and  pictured  in  typical 
Chinese  tapfstries  and  embroideries.  When  some  70  years 
ago  a  social  uprising  threatened,  one  of  the  concessions 
granted  to  calm  the  unrest  was  the  universal  privilege  of 
playing  this  game.  It  then  became  known  as  Mah-Jong. 
"Pung-Chow"  is  the  name  given  the  Americanized  "Mah- 
Jong."  It  is  the  true  and  original  Chinese  game,  but  with 
English  numerals  added  to  explain  the  Chinese  characters. 

Harr  is  to  Pung-Chow  What  Foster 
and  Elwell  Are  To  Bridge 

The  fundamentals  of  Pung-Chow — the  mere  "how  to 
play  it" — are  simple,  not  beyond  even  youthful  players,  and 
may  be  learned  in  an  evening.  Then,  you  may  spend  the  rest 
of  your  life  mastering  its  thousand  intricacies.  L.  L.  Harr, 
the  author  of  "How  To  Play  Pung-Chow,"  and  introducer 
of  the  game  into  this  country,  acquired  his  skill  and  knowl- 
edge of  Pung-Chow  through  more  than  twenty 
years  of  contact  with  Chinese  officials  and  business 
men.  His  book  is  definitive  and  authoritative. 
Players  of  Pung-Chow  regard  it  as  bridge  players 
do  the  works  of  Elwell  and  Foster,  for  it  is  based  on 
the  best  Chinese  methods  and  its  expositions  of  play 
are  the  result  of  years  of  study  and  experience  with 
the  Chinese  masters,  including  Li-Hung-Chang, 
with  whom  Mr.  Harr  lived  for  two  years.  Every  step  of 
play  is  outlined  and,  with  this  book  as  a  guide,  there  is  no 
need  to  incur  the  expense  of  lessons,  at  exorbitant  fees.  Harr 
on  Pung-Chow  is  all  you  need. 


"  Pung-Chow's  appeal  to  the  Anglo  Saxon 
Mind  is  that  it  contains  the  best  in 
Bridge, Chess  and  Dominoes",  Vogue 

Vogue  then  goes  on  to  say:  "For  those  who  are  tired  of 
bridge,  who  in  their  heart  of  hearts  cry  out,  'The  king  is 
slightly  indisposed — long  live  the  king!'  there  is  another 
game,  equally  fascinating,  over  which  hovers  not  the  benevo- 
lent, if  didactic  spirit  of  Hoyle,  but  the  inscrutable  Oriental 
shade  of  Confucius  himself  who  played  it  many  thousands  of 
years  ago." 


Put  a  Pung-Chow  set  and  a  copy  of  Harr's 
Play  Pung-Chow"  on  your  shopping  list  today. 


'How  To 


Order  the  Book  From  Your  Bookseller  Or 
Direct  From  the  Publisher. 

Leatherbound,  Fully  Illustrated,  $2.50 
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Three  Advance  Models  of  Individual  Design 


A  picturesque  Ascot  frock  of  brown  taffeta  and  cream  chiffon,  with 
voluminous  white  broadcloth  coat  and  collar  of  monkey  fur 


A   Tolede  frock  of  black  and  cherry  taffeta  adorned  with  a  skirt  of 
beautifully  designed  cluny  lace.    Posed  by  Miss  Grace  La  Rue 


Models  posed  by  Roue,  Soeurs  exclusively  for  Arts  &  Decoration 
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The  Evolution  of 
Wallpaper 

WALLPAPER  was  a  product 
of  necessity.  Some  sort  ot 
covering  tor  the  walls  of  the 
early  European  houses  was  abso- 
lutely essential  to  make  the  rooms 
livable.  The  Greeks  and  the 
Romans  of  the  Imperial  period 
had  been  lavish  in  the  use  ot 
elaborately  woven  ami  embroid- 
ered draperies  of  wool  and  linen 
in  both  their  public  buildings  and 
their  homes  in  spite  of  the  fact 
that  their  walls  were  of  beauti- 
fully polished  marble  or  carefully 
finished  stone  or  plaster.  It  was, 
says  Phyllis  Ackerman  in  her 
book  "Wallpaper,"  even  more  es- 
sential for  the  early  Europeans, 
the  Franks  and  Burgundians  and 
the  other  successors  to  the  shat- 
tered Roman  Empire,  to  have 
some  kind  of  wall  hangings,  be- 
cause their  climate  was  colder  and 
their  rougher,  cruder  walls  more 
emphatically  called  for  some  miti- 
gating covering.  Woven  materials, 
of  course,  were  the  obvious  solu- 
tion of  the  problem  and  so 
the  magnificent  tapestries  of  the 
Gothic  period  were  gradually  de- 
veloped. Rich  silks,  too,  were  im- 
ported from  the  East  for  the  pur- 
pose and  later  were  manufactured 
in  Europe.  Wood  paneling,  also, 
came  to  be  utilized,  especially  oak 
paneling  richly  carved  and  painted. 
And  all  of  these  devices,  tapestries 
and  silks  and  panels,  were  suc- 
cessful in  creating  an  atmosphere 
of  comfort  in  those  rather  rigor- 
ous rooms. 

But  all  of  these  took  time  and 
skill  and  expensive  materials,  and 
so  their  price  was  high  and  they 
were  beyond  the  reach  of  all  but 
the  most  wealthy.  "For  the  house- 
holders of  more  modest  require- 
ments, there  were  simpler  woolen 
weaves,  known  in  general  as 
serges,  but  even  these,  because  of 
the  price  of  w-ool  and  the  long 
labor  of  weaving  them  by  hand, 
were  costly.  There  was  great  need 
for  some  kind  of  wall  covering 
that  would  make  the  walls  look 
finished  and  warm  and  livable 
and  still  not  have  to  cost  a  for- 
bidding amount. 

Paper  fulfilled  just  these  re- 
quirements. It  gave  an  appear- 
ance of  decorative  finish  and 
comfort  to  a  room  and  still  was 
relatively  cheap.  Once  intro- 
duced, its  vogue  spread  rapidly. 
Painted  papers,  block-printed  pa- 
pers, flock  papers  and  finally 
roller-printed  papers  came  into  the 
market  in  ever  increasing  quanti- 
ties. At  first  only  a  make-shift  for 
the  poorer  classes,  paper  was  soon 
seen  -to  be  so  interesting  and  to 
have  such  decorative  possibilities 
that  it  quite  supplanted  all  other 
wall  decorations.  Through  its 
own  intrinsic  merit  it  rose  from 
its  humble  beginnings  as  the  eco- 
nomical substitute  for  woven 
wall  coverings  and  the  more  or 
less  successful  imitations  of  them 
to   a   level   of   artistic   importance 


1.  Alton  Sc  Gin. 


has  assembled  for  the  conning  season  a 
remarkable  collection  off 

Decorative  FMrmishiegs 
anid  Fabrics 

the  latter  embracing  practically  every- 
thing that  is  new  in  textile  art 

Suggestions  and  estimates  for  the  instal- 
lation or  renovation  off  complete  inte- 
riors will  be  prepared,  epon  reqeest,  by 
a  competent  staffff 

(Fomrtlhi  Floor) 
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where  it  commanded  the  services 
of  painters  and  engravers  of  note. 
A  few  years  ago  there  was  a 
curious  reaction  against  papered 
walls.  It  was  partly  an  outcome 
of  timidity.  Shaken  by  the  ac- 
cepted indictment  of  our  own 
bad  taste  we  refused  to  venture 
into  the  perilous  problems  of  pat- 
tern and  of  color.  In  evasion  we 
extolled  the  beauty  of  plain  walls 
and  in  defense  cited  the  old  wood 
paneling  and,  more  especially, 
plaster.  In  calling  upon  this  evi- 
dence we  conveniently  forgot  that 
the  panels  of  the  Fifteenth  Cen- 
tur\  were  not  unpatterned  but 
were  carved  and  gaily  painted  in 
gold  and  rich  vermilion,  and  the 
panels  of  the  Eighteenth  Century 


at  their  best  were  usually  pic- 
torial. When  we  fell  back  on 
plain  plaster  we  ignored  the  fact 
that  the  old  plaster  was  hand 
wrought  and  quite  remote  from 
the  bald  mechanical  surfaces  with 
hard  or  gritty  texture  that  we 
have  recently  had  the  temerity  to 
expose.  With  the  characteristic 
irrelevance  of  a  weakness  protect- 
ing itself  our  timidity  of  taste 
also  fortified  its  defense  of  plain 
walls  by  an  appeal  to  the  Crafts- 
man movement,  in  spite  of  the  fact 
that  William  Morris,  the  master 
craftsman,  urged  and  fostered  de- 
sign and  himself  made  some  of  the 
finest  patterns  for  wallpapers  pro- 
duced in  a  hundred  years.  Now, 
bored  by  this  self-inflicted  barren- 


ness, we  have  turned  again  to  the 
interest  of  pattern  and  of  color 
and  are  redeeming  our  walls  from 
the  mechanical  monotony  of  flat 
paint. 

Wallpaper  does  contribute  to 
decorative  qualities  that  no  other 
wall  covering  can  give  in  quite 
the  same  way.  It  has,  in  some  of 
its  designs,  a  freshness  and  crisp- 
ness  that  it  shares  in  part  with 
printed  cottons,  but  which  it  can 
express  even  more  directly  than 
they.  It  gives  a  more  personal 
character  than  a  silk  brocade,  a 
more  intimate  and  informal  man- 
ner to  the  room,  and  yet  it  is  sel- 
dom frivolous  or  trivial.  It  be- 
comes a  coherent  part  of  the  ma- 
terial of  the  room. 
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Smart  Accessories  Which  Denote  Distinctive  Fashion 


A  black  twill  coat  of  charming  lines.  Close  fitting  about  the  shoulders,  with 
a  skirt  that  becomes  slightly  circular  and  bell  sleeves  which  follow  the  same 
silhouette.  The  attractive  French  gown  has  a  plain  short-sleeved  bodice, 
with  embroidered  skirt  banded  with  black   velvet.      Worn  by   Betty  Blythe 


1 

By  now  every  one  knows  that  the  pleated  skirt  in  all  shades  of  crepe  de 
Chine  is  the  correct  sports  skirt  for  the  summer.  The  variation  appears  in 
the  over-blouse,  which  in  this  case  is  of  heavy  Indian  red  crepe  with  trim- 
ming of  white  suede.     The  sports  hat  is  of  raffia.     Worn  by  Zita  Moulton 


Ribbon,  are  and  black,  faces  the  medium-sized 
hat,  winds  about  the  crown  and  ends  in  a  huge 
bow  almost  plastered  over  one  ear,  offering  a 
becoming  background  for  the  face.  For  the 
tailored  or  street  hat,  ribbon  has  acquired  new 
importance  and  is  undeniably  "loppy."  Worn  by 
Miss  Jane  Winton 

Posed  exclusively  for  Arts  &  Decoration 
Models  by  Unick-Weiss 


Black  taffeta  with  embroidered  batiste  has  al- 
ways been  a  favored  fashion.  In  the  above 
model,  the  bodice  is  entirely  made  of  cream 
batiste  with  a  lace  yoke  which  forms  little 
epaulettes 


A  soft  tricotine  frock  for  daytime  wear  becomes 
important  with  a  sleeve  treatment  of  narrow 
ribbon  and  cream  net  repeated  in  the  oblique 
bodice  and  at  the  neck-line.  There  is  a  sash  to 
make  it  still  more  youthful  and  a  tiny  hat  with 
ornaments  and  a  masque  veil.  Worn  by  Miss 
Jane  Winton 


Photographs  by  the  Ira  Hill  and 
the  Alton  Studios 
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Five  Costumes  Make  a  Wardrobe 


{Continued  from  page  *8) 


crepe  in  a  soft  shade  of  brown,  a 
brown  about  as  deep  as  caramel 
but  having  in  it  some  of  the 
warmth  and  opalescence  that 
makes  the  rich  shades  of  beige  so 
flattering  to  the  skin.  The  dress 
is  trimmed  with  cuffs  and  other 
simple  strokes  of  silk  in  a  darker 
brown.  But  its  most  captivating 
feature  is  in  the  sleeves — or  the 
back.  Perhaps  I  must  say  the 
sleeves  and  the  back,  for  they  are 
one  in  accomplishing  a  new  cape- 
like line  that  is  very  graceful. 

With  such  a  frock,  you  will 
wear  a  new  spring  wrap  like  "Ri- 
zette."  It  is  cut  crisply  from  gros 
de  londres,  the  modern  lissome  ver- 
sion of  taffeta.  "Rizette"  shows  a 
silhouette  undeniably  quaint  and 
as  undeniably  new.  Front  and 
back  are  flat  and  straight  as  can 
be,  but  the  sides  flare  in  circular 
ripples  from  the  hips.  The  model 
is  typical  of  that  chaste  severity 
that  is  so  magnificent.  Richest 
material,  correctest  line,  restraint, 
even  in  the  use  of  trimming.  This 
takes  the  form  of  whorls  of  nar- 
row silk  braid  caught  in  loops, 
stitched  by  hand  in  ever-widening 
circles. 

For  informal  evening  wear,  for 
small  parties  and  impromptu  danc- 
ing, many  of  the  spring  frocks  par- 
take of  the  character  of  "Orchid." 
This  dainty  gown  is  of  that  fine 
spider-webby  crepe  called  Crepe 
Elizabeth,  in  a  warm  mauve  like 
the  velvet  heart  of  the  orchids  of 
the  florist. 

There  are  no  sleeves,  a  band  of 
several  strands  of  crystal  beads  fin- 
ishes the  edge  of  the  deep  arm 
openings.  The  skirt  is  not  too  nar- 
row, the  easy  fullness  drapes  softly 
upward  and  over  to  the  left  hip, 
where  it  is  held  under  a  flat  orna- 
ment of  emerald  and  amethyst  and 
crystal  beads.  From  the  ornament 
five  slender  silk-and-bead  tassels 
flutter    down,    playing    a    pretty 


hide  and  seek  in  the  drapery  that 
hangs  below  the  hem  line. 

A  stateliei  evening  gown  for 
"les  grandes  affaires"  is  of  brocade 

— of  course!  This  one  is  brocade 
inspired  by  mediaeval  fabrics;  the 
gold  is  softened  almost  to  bronze, 
the  blue  is  aged  to  a  mellow  tone, 
the  pattern  is  reminiscent  of  the 
floral  and  leafy  designs  of  fine 
tapestry  borders.  "Traviata"  I 
have  christened  this  statuesque 
gown;  it  is  draped  with  subtle  ar- 
tistry to  make  the  wearer  tall  and 
magnificent.  In  the  back  the  neck 
line  is  high  ;  it  swoops  to  the  waist 
in  front  to  reveal  a  gold  corsage 
embroidered  and  beaded  in  the  col- 
ors of  the  brocade.  The  skirt 
drapes  quite  tightly  to  the  left  hip, 
where  an  extra  wing  of  drapery 
hangs  in  studied  folds,  with  one 
point  almost  touching  the  floor.  A 
sash  of  brocade  winds  about  the 
hips  and  contributes  its  final  length 
to  the  cascade.  And  in  the  back  a 
long  slender  jabot  of  brocade  flut- 
ters from  one  shoulder  to  hem. 

A  sumptuous  evening  wrap  you 
must  have  to  complete  the  beauti- 
ful picture  of  such  a  gown.  A 
new  wrap  called  "L'Opera"  is  in 
the  same  luxurious  spirit.  It  is  a 
straight  cape  of  only  moderate  full- 
ness, fashioned  in  luscious  pink- 
and-silver  brocade.  The  pattern 
of  this  heavy  fabric  shows  a  figured 
band  of  silver  between  stripes  of 
blossomy  pink ;  the  stripes  used  up 
and  down  to  lend  height  and  dig- 
nity to  the  wearer.  The  collar  is 
composed  of  thin  cords  of  silver 
set  one  above  the  other,  and  topped 
with  a  deep  band  of  darkest  brown 
fur.    The  lining  is  of  plain  silver. 

There  is  your  spring  wardrobe, 
complete  from  breakfast  to  break- 
fast. What,  spend  no  little  mo- 
ment in  bed?  But  of  course  not; 
if  one  had  these  fascinating  clothes 
to  wear,  a  moment  could  not  be 
wasted  in  bed! 
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White  Studios 

CHERUBIN — The  divinest  of  debutantes  could  look 
for  no  lovelier  frock  than  this  of  grey  blue  taffeta  with 
its  quantities  of  filet  lace  and  its  piquantly  placed 
flowers.  Original  creation  of  Boue  Soeurs,  worn  by 
Genevieve  Tobin. 


At  smart  places,  one  catches  many  a 

scent  of  the  new  perfume  of  Boue  Soeurs, 

QVAND  LES  FLEURS  REVENT 


BOUE  SOEURS 

9,  Rue  de  la  Paix  Paris 

NEW  YORK,  13  WEST  56th  ST. 

The    only    Rue    de    la     Paix     House    in    America 
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ARTS  &  DECORATION 


The   Summer  Chapeau  Makes   Its   Debut 


When  the  hat  is  not  trimmed  with  flowers,  the 
lace  veil  becomes  a  fascinating  bit  of  coquetry 
as  well  as  of  smart  fashion.  The  formal  hat  for 
afternoon  during  the  spring  and  summer  will 
offer  the  most  picturesque  possibilities.  If  the 
veil  is  not  short  and  impudent,  it  will  float  in  a 
fragile  spray  to  the  hip  or  even  to  the  hem  of 
'the  frock 


(At  right)  Altogether  winsome  and  smart  is  a 
mushroom  sports  hat  of  silken  knit  fabric  with 
a  tinsel  design  of  copper  to  match  the  perky  tuft 
or  short  ostrich  attached  to  the  side  of  the  brim. 
This  type  of  hat  maintains  simplicity,  yet  retains 
the  essential  points  of  fashion's  demand 


Although  bright  colors  prevail  in  Summer  milli- 
nery, an  all-black  hat  is  an  absolute  necessity 
and  has  an  individual  appeal  that  cannot  be 
shaken.  All  net  or  dotted  net  needs  no  further 
ornamentation  than  a  smart  wide  bow  at  the 
back  of  the  short  brim.  Which  reminds  us  that 
the  brim  is  very  smart  when  turned  up  abruptly 
in  the  back,  usually  mounted  with  a  bow  of 
flowers 


(Top  center)  Again  the  bridesmaid  finds  inspira- 
tion in  the  large-brimmed  hat  of  flesh-colored 
chiffon  with  a  becoming  arrangement  of  cabbage 
pink  roses  and  thick  green  stems.  There  is  al- 
ways a  new  appeal  in  the  flowered  hat,  and  this 
season  it  is  in  gorgeous  colors 


. 


A  charming  suggestion  for  bride  or 
bridesmaid  is  the  pale  rose-colored 
transparent  hat  of  tulle  with  an  ir- 
regular large  brim  and  a  crown  of 
tiny  flat  roses 


POSI  (I  by  Miss  Doris  Kenyan 
I'huiu.s  by  the  Albin  Studio 


The  flimsy  brim  is  likewise  edged 
with  the  roses.  Worn  with  a  pale 
green  silken  gown  with  a  deep  bertha 
of  tinsel-embroidered  lace,  the  effect 
is  enchanting 


Posed  exclusively  for  Arts  &  Decoration 
by  Messrs.  L.  P.  Hollander  Co. 
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What  is  Design  Worth?  « 


(Continued  from  page  21) 


cations  of  manipulations  of  looms, 
printing  machines,  or  jacquard 
card-punching  machines,  which  are 
all  controlled  by  the  design,  and 
this  in  addition  to  the  normal  cost 
of  labor,  material,  equipment  and 
overhead.  Do  such  considerations 
explain  the  cost  of  commodities  in 
the  industrial  arts?  They  will  not 
help  us  understand  why  a  farmer 
must  sell  a  hide  at  ^7.50  and  buy 
back  one  of  the  ten  pairs  of  shoes 
made  out  of  it  for  the  same  price. 
But  they  should  suggest  a  means 
toward  approximating  the  cost  of 
design  in  most  commodities  under 
conditions  favoring  the  "normalcy" 
we  voted  for  in  1920. 

To  calculate  the  cost  of  design 
is  like  reckoning  the  cost  of  kind- 
ness; it  is  an  ineffable  quality  like 
good  will  in  business.  You  may 
think  you  can  set  it  down  on  paper 
in  dollars  and  cents ;  in  fact,  you 
may  assign  it  an  arbitrary  value  in 
percentage  of  general  production 
costs,  if  you  like,  and  as  business 
men  do,  to  satisfy  the  banks  and 
boards  of  directors. 

The  engineer  erecting  a  bridge 
knows  the  strength  of  his  steel  and 
can  determine  to  an  ounce — bar- 
ring material  flaws — the  load  his 
structure  will  carry.  Yet  he  mul- 
tiplies his  required  materials  by  a 
factor  of  safety  so  that  his  structure 
will  be  that  much  stronger  than 
the  maximum  load  it  is  destined  to 
take.  His  work  is  good  in  propor- 
tion as  it  is  both  useful  and  safe. 

In  industrial  art  the  designer's 
work  is  good  in  proportion  as  it  is 
hoth  useful  and  attractive.  The  de- 
sign he  uses  operates  as  just  such  a 
factor  of  safety  bv  which  the  earn- 


ing powei  of  his  raw   materials  is 
enhanced. 

While  tin-  value  of  design  in  the 
never  isolate  that  factor  ami  de- 
termine its  monetary  value,  such 
calculation  would  certainly  show- 
that  the  average  price  paid  for  de- 
sign is  less  than  its  value  in  rela- 
tion to  the  product  it  helps  to  make. 

While  cost  accountant^  could 
whole  process  must  remain  relative 
and  all-pervading,  the  cash  pay- 
ment tor  the  commodity  called  a 
design  on  paper  need  not  therefore 
be  held  down  to  a  starvation  mini- 
mum. We  have  often  listened  to 
manufacturers'  complaints  that  "no 
good  designs  are  to  be  had,"  and 
sometimes,  knowing  our  man,  we 
have  added,  hut  not  audibly,  "at 
eight-fifty  each." 

To  be  sure,  supply  and  demand 
are  inextricably  bound  up  and  de- 
mand should  long  ago  have  pro- 
duced the  requisite  quality  and  sup- 
ply of  designs.  Somehow  it  has  not 
happened  that  way,  for  which  there 
are  certain  reasons,  to  state  which 
might  put  a  sting  in  the  tail  of  an 
otherwise  innocuous  article.  And 
again,  somehow  we  feel  that  part 
of  the  reply  to  the  question,  "What 
is  design  worth?"  could  be  found 
in  a  fundamental  interest  on  the 
part  of  purchasers  of  designs  in  the 
makers  of  designs  and  the  schools 
that  are  struggling  uphill  to  pro- 
duce them. 

What  is  design  worth?  It  is 
worth  whatever  the  designer 
take  for  his  drawing.  Also  it  is 
worth  the  entire  price  of  the  fin- 
ished material.  And  again,  it  is 
worth  nothing.  Only  Einstein 
could  figure  it  out  with  the  aid  of 
a  slow-motion  film. 


Italy's  New  National  Monument 


[Continued  from  page  35) 


the  most  senseless  phase  of  war. 
In  a  little  group  of  three,  one 
blind  and  another  trying  to  de- 
scribe to  him  that  which  he  can 
never  see  again,  pointing  to  some 
view  with  a  mutilated  arm,  there 
reappears  the  mother,  now  a 
mother  of  sorrow  and  sympathy. 
It  is  a  powerful  conception. 

The  wings  of  the  Cross  will 
contain  halls  where  pilgrims  may 
meet  and  there  will  be  wide  ter- 
races. At  the  intersecting  point 
there  will  be  a  big  hall  in  which 
will  be  ranged,  as  if  in  military 
formation,  all  the  bones  of  the 
slain.  The  hall  will  have  a  glass 
roof  and  only  the  priest  will  be 
allowed  inside  where,  in  the  center 
will  be  an  altar.  In  planning  that 
vulgar  curiosity  shall  not  desecrate 
the  sacred  place,  Signor  Baroni 
has,  with  a  touch  of  inspiration, 
arranged  that  those  who  would 
look  inside  the  "bone-house" 
through  the  glass  roof  must  kneel. 

The  fifth  Station  represents 
"The  Scvthe  of   Death."      It  has 


many  meanings.  It  is  many  times 
life-size.  The  grouping  is  impres- 
sive. The  modeling  is  full  of  ac- 
tion. The  figures  almost  breathe. 
Against  the  skyline,  on  the  moun- 
tain-top, the  effect  will  be  drama- 
tic. 

But  there  is  more  than  this  in 
the  splendid  gesture.  The  Scythe 
of  Death,  sweeping  a  path  to 
freedom,  is  a  simple  image  that 
needs  no  emphasis.  Yet  there  is 
surely,  apart  from  the  artistic 
choice  of  situation,  more  than  this 
in  the  selection  of  this  group  for 
the  central  place.  Here  is  a  fine 
allegory,  whether  designed  or  not, 
of  the  way  in  which  Italy,  in  her 
victory,   has   risen   to   the   heights. 

Thus,  though  Signor  Baroni 
does  not  shrink  from  the  grimest 
aspects  of  war,  he  does  not  leave 
his  tale  half  told,  but  ends  with 
an  inspiring  note.  Their  sacrifice 
he  tells  us,  in  effect,  was  not  in 
vain.  In  the  freedom  they  have 
won  for  their  children  they  live 
again. 


KLOKANNA 

BOKHARA  PRINTS 

MOLLY  O'  CREPE 

CHINCHILLA  SATIN 

PUSSY   WILLOW   FAMILY 
Taffeta  •  Crepe  •  Satin  •  Canton  Crepe  •  Satin  Crepe 

INDESTRUCTIBLE  CHIFFON  VOILE 

(C4U  cS4allinson  Trade  CLMark  cKames) 
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Two  Fashion  Fantasies  in  Seasonable  Evening  Wear 


The  silk  evening  wrap  shown 

below   clings    charmingly    to 

the  figure  and  is  set  off  with 

* 

a  voluminous  collar  of  chin- 
chilla.    The  garment  has  the 
allure  of  suave  flowing  lines. 

■ 

and    the    constantly    varying 
folds   created   by    the    move- 
ments   of    the    wearer   break 

B  j 

the  light  and  add  new  tones 

to  the  color 
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Ultra-smart  and  decidedly  fetching  is   this  flowing  evening  frock  designed  along  the 

simple  lines  of  Greek  sculpture.     The  very  simplicity  of  the  draped  contours  makes 

an  effect  at  once  bizarre  and  intriguing.    In  sharp  contrast  to  the  plain  surface  of  the 

costume   is   the   long   necklace   and   the   highly   decorative   jeweled    breast    ornament. 

While  the  figure  here  posed  is  frankly  the  result  of  the  artist's  imagination,  the  sug- 

gestion  it   offers  is  of  value  as  showing   the   possibilities   of   broadly   draped   fabrics 

v  '  jl     wm  ,  1 1  m 

arranged  in  unaffected  lines 

'^;       9H 
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An  Ideal  Decorative  Scheme 


(Continued  from  page  11) 


be  used  to  cover  the  furniture  and 
the  bedstead. 

The  bathroom  may  be  painted 
in  two  shades  of  green  and  the  til- 
ing of  white. 

For  the  cost  say,  $1,000. 

The  Servant's  Bedrooms,  cup- 
boards and  baths  may  be  estimated 
at  $1,000,  with  another  $1,500  for 
hardware  throughout,  with  fire- 
place accessories  and  sundries  mak- 
ing a  total  of  $23,000.  This  figure 
does  not  allow  for  the  Service  Sec- 
tion which  with  the  plumbing  fix- 
tures would  be  cared  for  in  the 
general  building  contract. 

In  the  outline  sketched  here  it 
will  be  noticed  that  there  is  noth- 
ing extravagant  either  in  detail  or 
expenditure.  The  aim  has  been  to 
build  a  home  of  a  restful  and 
pleasing  type,  and  whatever  omis- 
sions there  are  have  been  due  to 
a  strong  feeling  of  restraint.  It 
must  be  remembered  that  in  all 
houses  there  are  being  made  con- 
stant additions  in  the  way  of  pieces 
of  furniture  and  pictures  with  their 
extra  colorings,  so  that  there  is  sel- 
dom much  fear  of  the  various 
rooms  lacking  in  wealth  of  color, 
generally  it  is  the  space  which  is 
missing.  Take  for  example  the 
Living  Room,  should  it  need  a 
stronger  note  one  can  come  along 
with  more  colorful  pillows  on  the 
sofa,  dress  up  the  mantel  shelf, 
etc. 

In  carrying  out  decorative  work, 
as  in  preparing  any  important  mat- 
ter, there  surely  can  be  no  real  rea- 
son why  the  task  should  not  be  un- 
dertaken by  an  expert  in  this  line 
and  results  have  shown  that  it  gen- 
erally means  a  better  and  less 
costly  method  than  that  of  any 
other. 


for  some  brighter  color  scheme. 
The  floor  can  be  of  blue  colored 
tiles,  left  dull  or  matt  finish,  a 
black  marble  base  and  the  walls 
panelled  in  the  plastered  wall  sur- 
face, up  to  say,  the  height  of  the 
door  architraves.  This  panelling 
to  be  enamelled  in  bright  colors 
chiefly  blue  and  the  space  above  to- 
gether with  a  domed  ceiling  to  be 
painted  a  pale  blue,  representation 
of  a  sky.  Perhaps  space  could  be 
arranged  for  a  dressing  table. 

The  Master's  Bedroom  can  be 
similar  except  that  it  may  be 
painted  in  a  deep  buff  color  with 
the  mouldings  picked  out  in  lighter 
tones.  His  bathroom  can  be  lined 
with  plain  buff  colored  tiles  with 
special  attention  given  to  panelled 
mirrors  in  conjunction  with  both 
natural  and  artificial  lighting. 

I  would  not  use  chintz  of  any 
kind  in  the  Main  Bedroom  but 
confine  myself  to  blue  and  rose  or 
blue  and  yellow-colored  silks,  but 
in  the  Master's  Bedroom  chintz  of 
a  rather  well-covered  design  can 
be  used  for  both  curtains  and  com- 
fortable chairs. 

The  cost  of  these  two  bedrooms 
and  bathrooms  may  be  put  down 
at  $3,500. 

In  the  Guest  Bedroom  one  can 
depart  from  a  more  conventional 
type  by  having  plain  plaster  walls 
painted  a  deep  parchment  color 
and  left  in  a  similar  way  to  a 
piece  of  real  parchment.  With 
this  there  would  be  a  rather  simple 
wooden  mantel  and  overmantel 
with  the  wood  left  in  the  natural 
wax  finish,  the  overmantel  panel, 
perhaps,  containing  a  pleasing 
landscape. 

The  curtains  to  be  of  green  silk, 
and  a  chintz  with  many  colors,  can 


A  new  bronze  bust  of  Mr.  Lincoln 

Steffens,    author   and    publicist, 

by  Jo  Davidson 


18th  Anniversary  Sale 

of  Special  Interest  to  Interior  Decorators 

\T7E  have  a  large  selection  of 
*  *  ancient  and  modern  Orien- 
tal Rugs.  Extraordinary  pieces. 
Decorative  colors  and  designs. 
Fine  weaves.  For  our  Anniver- 
sary Sale,  now  in  progress,  reduc- 
tions are  from  25  to  33V3  percent. 

Several  very  Rare  and  Important 
Rugs  will  be  included  in  this  Sale 

ESTABLISHED    1892 

Mayorkas  Bros, 

Importers  of  Oriental  Rugs 
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P%ft/S~lN  EAXiy  SPRING- 
AT  L'  A.RC  DE   TRIOMPHE 


TJNDER  tke  famous  L 'Arc 

ae  1  riompJie as  Oprmg  ap~ 

proaches,  the  smartest  x  arisiennes 
pass  in  gay  panorama  along  tne 
Jjois  ae  JJoulogne  in  exquisite  cos- 
tumes that  lino  their  way  to  tne 
Gidding  Salons  througn  "The 
JNew  York  ±L,ntrance  to  Jrans  — 
that  tne  American  Woman  ol 
Jasnion    may    express     every 

Trench   whim   in   her    (j-owns 

VVraps Tailleurs Hats  — 

Jours  and  Accessories. 


&4a 
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Society  Goes  the  Pace  at  St.Moritz 


{Continued  from  page  17) 


The  famous  Chevalier  van 
Riemsdyk  has  come  from  Holland 
and  the  medical  specialist  Dr. 
Georges  Loewy  has  run  up  for  a 
few  days  from  Paris.  The  rich  Beit 
family  is  well  represented  ;  also  the 
Comte  and  Comtesse  de  Sieyes 
from  France,  Lady  Beresford 
Whyte,  the  Duchesse  de  Choiseul, 
the  Earl  of  Cadogan,  General 
Kentish— a  great  sportsman,  en- 
thusiastic in  his  conversations  with 
me  over  American  athletics  and 
chief  of  the  British  Committee  in 
connection  with  the  Olympic 
Games  in  France  next  year;  Mme. 
la  Comtesse  d'Hautpoul  and  M. 
le  Comte  de  Montesquiou,  the 
Princesse  de  la  Tour  d'Auvergne, 
Sir  Ernest  and  Lady  Wills,  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Carlos' del  Campillo  of 
Buenos  Aires,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Nat 
D'Ayer,  and  Lady  Diana  Man- 
ners, in  the  latest  style  tinted  wig 
in  lieu  of  a  winter  hat.  Dr.  Cuno 
Hofer  of  Hungary  and  Herr 
Rudolf  von  Goldschmidt-Roth- 
schild  of  Frankfort,  Lord  and 
Lady  Gnnthorpe,  and  their  rela- 
tives the  Misses  Diana  and  Pa- 
mela Beckett,  the  Hon.  E.  Harms- 
worth,  youngest  member  of  the 
House  of  Commons  and  nephew 
of  the  late  Lord  Northcliffe,  Mr. 
Graham  White  and  Miss  Ethel 
Levey,  Miss  Maxime  Elliott,  Mr. 
Leonard  Merrick  the  novelist, 
Baron  de  Reuter,  his  Highness 
Rao  Gaekwar  Bahadura,  Maha- 
rajah of  Baroda,  the  Marquis 
Bourbon  del  Monte,  his  Serene 
Excellency  the  Prince  Canta- 
cusene,  Sir  Philip  Sassoon,  who 
was  one  of  Mr.  Lloyd  George's 
secretaries,  the  Due  and  la 
Duchesse  de  Albany  Berwick  from 
Madrid,  the  handsome  young 
athlete  the  Earl  of  Westmoreland, 
the  Lady  Idina  Gordon,  Donna 
Josephine  Garibaldi  of  Rome,  and 
a  great  many  more  "of  lesser 
degree,  in  sooth  a  goodly  com- 
pany," are  here  gathered  in  the 
jolliest  democracy  of  pleasure- 
seekers  that  can  be  found  any- 
where on  earth.  Here  is  plenty 
of  rank  but  no  accentuation  of  it. 
Only  this  morning  I  saw  a  rising 
young  London  surgeon  giving  a 
good  talking  to  a  noble  lord  for 
bad  playing  in  curling  on  the  ice, 
and  the  peer  taking  his  lesson  with 
becoming  modesty,  anxious  to  im- 
prove his  style. 

"Y^HEN  color  cinema  photog- 
raphy has  been  more  perfected, 
the  outer  world  may  get  some  idea 
of  the  iridescence  in  flamingo 
costume  which  seems  to  dominate 
the  young  female — and  some 
ladies  no  longer  in  the  first  bloom 
of  youth — when  they  come  out  to 
the  sports  in  the  Alps.  With  a 
background  of  towering,  ragged, 
snow-capped  mountains  and  a 
fantastically  architectured  village 
and  caparisoned  horses  prancing 
along  jingling  their  bells,  there  is 
something      pantomimic      in      the 


bright,    close-fitting    garb    of    tin. If, 
sport  ladies. 

Of  course,  there  are  women 
breeked  and  puttied  and  heavy- 
sweatered,  who  really  mean  busi- 
ness when  they  go  out  with  ski 
upon  their  shoulders.  But  I  have 
a  cynical  suspicion  that  some  of 
the  bob-haired  damsels,  slim,  grace- 
ful and  divinely  fair,  when  they 
appear  in  what  seems  like  an 
adapted  bathing  costume,  tight- 
fitting  to  reveal  the  figure,  lively 
canary  in  color  or  jade  green  or 
with  purple  trousers,  ruby  jacket 
and  jaunty  little  caps — girls  with 
color  on  their  cheeks,  healthiness 
in  their  eyes  and  laughter  ori  the 
lips — are  thinking  much  more  of 
their  appearance  and  the  gentle 
sensation  they  will  create  at  Han- 
selmann's,  where  many  of  us 
crowd  in  for  tea  in  the  afternoon, 
than  of  the  efficiency  of  the  garb 
for  ski-running. 

Skikjoring — that  is  great  fun  ! 
You  get  a  horse,  swift-footed, 
weighted  with  nothing  more  than 
reins  and  traces,  over  the  trace  a 
close  net  to  keep  out  of  your  face 
the  snow  kicked  up  by  the  scamp- 
ering steed  and  then  you  and  your 
best  lady  friend,  with  ski  well- 
bound,  hold  on  to  the  trace  and 
away  you  go  along  the  mountain 
roads,  over  the  paths  clinging  to 
the  mountain-side  following  the 
winding  tracks  through  the  fir 
woods.  It  is  all  a  little  hazardous, 
for  the  horse  goes  as  though  in  a 
race,  but  oh,  so  thrilling! 


. 


TT  might  be  thought  that  with 
the  strenuous  pleasures  of  the 
day  the  evenings  would  be  quiet 
and  people  would  go  to  bed  early. 
Not  at  all.  It  can  almost  be  said 
that  when  evening  comes  St. 
Moritz  really  wakes  up.  There 
are  dances  every  night  and  fancy 
dress  balls  at  least  twice  a  week — 
a  riot  of  colors  when  you  get  four 
hundred  people  gyrating  like  a 
demented  flower  garden — to  the 
call  of  acrobatic  jazz  bandsmen 
with  revelry  and  carnival  uproar 
at  supper,  when  midnight  comes 
and  then  on  with  the  dance  till 
three  or  four  in  the  morning. 
The  effect  of  this  high  altitude  is 
that  one  never  gets  tired. 

You  must  be  left  to  imagine  the 
high  jinks  at  a  ball  arranged  by 
the  Cocktail  Club  and  the  im- 
promptu cabaret  show  at  the  Carl- 
ton got  up  by  Nat  Avers,  Graham 
White  and  Ethel  Levey  with  Lady 
Diana  Manners  giving  an  imita- 
tion cinematograph  performance 
by  shadowgraph — very  funny. 

Maybe  in  future  years  St. 
Moritz  will  eclipse  this  merry 
winter  season.  It  has  certainly 
been  a  success.  Formerly  it  used 
to  be  a  correct  thing  in  London  to 
say,  "Oh,  I  am  off  to  the  Riviera." 
Now  people  have  been  saying,  "Of  . 

course,  we  must  go  to  St.  Moritz."  f 

The  pace  of  life  is  fast,  but  it  is 
jolly  and  bright. 
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Old  Chinese  Chippendale  Minor 


T  N  the  studio  of  Elsie  de  Wolfe  is 
represented  the  decorative  genius  of 
every  race  and  every  civilization.  The 
varied  extent  of  Miss  de  Wolfe's  collec- 
tions must  be  measured  in  terms  of  em- 
pires and  of  continents. 

Miss  de  Wolfe,  however,  is  more  than 
a  collector.  She  is  a  master  craftsman, 
to  whom  the  world's  artistic  resources  are 
raw  materials  from  which  to  create  ex- 
pressive and  harmonious  environments. 


ELSIE,  DE  WOLFE 

Initterior  Decoratnoinis 

Aimftiquie  Furaitare 

Objetts  d'Art 
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Curtains 


that  will  launder  perfectly 

THE  curtains  as  illustrated  will  be  found 
attractive  for  the  small  house  or  apart- 
ment. Made  of  good  quality  Marquisette, 
finished  front  and  bottom  with  \l/i  inch  hem 
and  2J/2  inch  ruffle. 

In  white  o;  ecru,  36  inches  wide,  2%.  yards 
long.  Price,  $2.50  per  pair. 

This  same  style  of  curtain  is  also  made  of  a 
fine  quality  ivory-colored  voile,  same  as  illus- 
tration. Price,  $3.75  per  pair. 

Send  for  catalogue  No.  22 


FURNITURE 


LINENS 


DRAPERIES 


Mc  Gibbon  &  Co, 

1  and  3  West  37th  Street,  New  York 

AT  FIFTH  AVENUE 
Department  of  Interior  Decoration 
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"The  Complexion 

like  a  flower 

must  be   nurtured 

if  it  is  to  bloom " 

This  is  the  opinion  of 

Helena  Rubinstein 


Rubinstein   considers 


Beauty  Culturist  of  world-wide 
reputation 

In  the  care  of  the  skin  Mme. 
these  rules  vital: 

Cleanse  your  skin  of  all  impurities,  nourish  it, 
soften  it  and  preserve  its  suppleness.  For 
this  she  strongly  recommends  Valaze  Pasteur' 
ized  Facial  Cream — a  wonderful  skin-purifier 
composed  of  ingredients  that  represent  the 
skin's  own  "sap" — that  moisture  with  which 
Nature  preserves  and  beautifies  the  complexion. 

Price  $1.00 

Tone  your  skin,  so  that  it  resists  signs  of  age 

and  remains  elastic  and  fresh  and  firm.     For 

this    use  the   gentle  astringent  Valaze  Skin 

Toning  Lotion.      Price  $1.25— $2.50 

Protect  your  face  and  throat  from  the  harmful 

effects  of  exposure.    For  this,  use  Valaze  Balm 

Rose,  which  shields  the  complexion  and  forms 

a    highly   becoming    foundation    for   powder. 

Price  $1.75— $3.50 

The  following  are  among  the  best-known  of  the  univer- 

sally  sought-afterValaze  Beauty  Preparations.   Choose 

those  most  individually  suited  to  your  own  special  needs. 

For   the   Dry,   Delicate     For    Sagging    Muscles, 


treat  the  skin  with 
Valaze  Qeorgine  Lactee, 

a  powerful  astringent 
that  tightens  loose  tis- 
sues and  skin,  and  re- 
builds the  firm,  clear 
outline  of  the  contour 
and  face-oval. 

Price  $3.00— $6.00 

To  animate  the  Weary, 
Faded  skin,  stimulate 
with  Valaze  Eau  Vert, 

which  flushes  the  cheeks 
with  bright  color,  taut- 
ens relaxed  parts  and 
rejuvenates. 

Price  $3.00— $.600 


Skin,  use:  Anthosoros — 

a  rich,  bracing  combi- 
nation of  valuable  oils 
and  tonic  properties  that 
penetrates  and  strength- 
ens the  underlying 
tissues  and  gives  rich- 
ness and  smoothness  of 
the  skin;  excellent  to 
correct  lines  and  a 
specialty  for  crowsfeet. 

Price  $1.75— $3.50 
For  Shine,  Oiliness  and 
Large  Pores,  use :  Valaze 
Liquidine,  which  refines 
and  instantly  whitens  the 
skin,  imparting  a  beauti- 
fying ivory-smoothness. 
Price  $2.00— $3.50 

A  Startling  Achievement 
One  of  Helena  Rubinstein's  greatest  triumphs— is  the 
Valaze  Forty-Eight  Hour  Eastern  Treatment.  Everv 
woman  desiring  a  radical  change  for  the  better — a 
genuine  regaining  of  youthful  lines,  youthful  color  and 
even  youthfulness  of  expression — should  give  this  her 
deep  consideration.     Details  will  be  sent  on  request. 

Price  $30,  $60,  $110 
Under  Mme.  Rubinstein's  Personal  Direction 

highly  specialized  Beauty  Treatments  are  given  at  the 
Salon  Valaze.  Send  for  "Secrets  of  Beauty"  which  ex- 
plains these,  outlines  simple  methods  of  Home  Care 
and  describes  also  the  fascinating  Valaze  Powders, 
Rouges,  Lip  Tints,  Eye  Shadows  and  an  interesting 
variety  of  preparations  and  cosmetics. 
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And  a  Little  Book  Shall  LeadThem 


By  BENJAMIN  DE  CASSERES 


English  Decoration  and  Fur- 
niture of  the  Later  Xviiith 
Century  (1760-1820).  An 
Account  of  Its  Development 
and  Characteristic  Forms.  By 
M.  Jourdain.  Profusely  illus- 
trated.   Charles  Scribner's  Sons. 

I  HAD  always  intended  to  write 
an  article  on  the  poetry  of 
furniture,  on  which  I  should  dwell 
particularly  on  imagination  in 
furniture  and  household  decora- 
tion. It  may  be  said  that  furni- 
ture is  the  common  sense  of  man, 
and  the  manner  in  which  he  deco- 
rates his  abode  betrays  his  imag- 
ination, or  the  lack  of  it. 

But  after  an  evening  spent  with 
this  magnificent  ■  book  (which  in 
printing,  illustrating  and  typog- 
raphy does  honor  to  the  house  of 
Scribner)  I  found  that,  alas!  M. 
Jourdain  had  said  all  the  things  I 
wished  to  say,  and  so  much  more 
that  I  cannot  see  how  any  reader 
of  Arts  and  Decoration  can 
possibly  do  without  this  book. 

Never  before  as  in  the  pages  of 
this  book  had  perfection  of  line  so 
delineated  itself  to  me.  Here  was 
a  staircase  like  a  musical  scale. 
Here  was  a  door  before  which 
touch  tapped  unceasingly.  Here 
was  metal  work  as  delicate  as  the 
patterns  of  old  lace.  Chandeliers 
that  seemed  to  crystallize  the 
command  of  "Let  there  be  light!" 

There  is  a  fine  chapter  on  "The 
Development  of  Furniture."  I 
would  have  called  it  "The  Poetry 
of  Inanimate  Things."  I  ran  the 
fingers  of  my  mind  over  the 
smoothness  called  mahogany,  hare- 
wood,  satinwood,  rosewood.  There 
is  restraint  in  these  lovely  old 
English  designs.  I  realized  from 
this  book  as  I  had  never  done 
before  that  interior  decoration 
means  pleasing  the  soul.  The 
decorator  is  the  director  that 
brings  out  the  music  of  everyday 
life.  He  touches  silence  with 
color  and  line  and  new  intellectual 
vistas  are  born. 

In  M.  Jourdain's  introduction 
English  society  in  the  second  half 
of  the  eighteenth  century  is  de- 
scribed. There  are  chapters  on 
interiors,  sculptors,  modellers  and 
designers  of  ornament,  materials 
and  processes,  decorative  paint- 
ing, the  chimney-piece,  halls  and 
staircases,  metal  work,  the  light- 
ing of  rooms,  plaster,  doors.  In 
fact,  nothing  more  exhaustive  on 
this  period  has  ever  been  done. 

The  Enchanted  April.  By  the 
author  of  "Elizabeth  and  Her 
German  Garden."  Doubledav, 
Page  &  Co. 

A  FTER  reading  this  book  I  am 
quite  convinced  I  have  always 
been  right  about  women.  First  of 
all,  they  are  unlike  men  (as 
Mencken  and  Nathan,  the  Gal- 
lagher and  Shean  of  literature, 
would  say)  ;   they  have   forgotten 


how  to  play  (except  at  one  sacred 
game)  ;  the  robes  of  their  psyche 
are  long  and  clinging,  and  what- 
ever they  do  must  forever  seem 
a  pose — God  bless  'em!  Now,  it 
is  just  because  they  cannot  get 
down  into  the  running  pants  of 
men  that  they  cannot  compete 
with  us  Lords  of  Miscreation. 

Here  in  an  Old  World  castle 
by  the  sea  they  struggle — four  of 
them — to  be  articulate.  The  four 
women  are  thrown  together  for  a 
month — without  a  male  (which 
should  be  against  the  law).  Now, 
there  is  a  dark-skinned  one  with 
freckles  among  them  who  was  al- 
most masculine — I  mean  she  could 
see  (Imagination,  you  know,  is 
masculine).  The  occulists  tell  us 
that  whatever  you  visualize  will 
eventually  come  to  pass.  She  had 
a  trick  of  visualizing  whatever 
she  wished  to  happen.  In  the 
clear,  beautiful  atmosphere  of 
Italy  this  is  no  doubt  easier  than 
in  foggy  London  or  muggy  New 
York.  Anyhow,  away  from  the 
sordidness  of  the  English  town 
she  lived  in  she  dreamed  true. 

But  why,  oh,  why,  didn't  these 
women  dance  along  the  beach  and 
bathe  like  Naiads  in  the  blue 
Are    there     no    pagan 


Pollya 


?    And  why  didn't  they 


dream  over  the  balcony  like  Juliet 
and  sing  quaint  songs  of  other 
days  in  those  dark  and  silent 
rooms?  Why  didn't  they  drag 
from  their  hiding  places  old  tapes-w, 
tries  and  brocades  and  attire 
themselves  in  dull  gold  ornaments 
and  lace  to  look  like  the  portraits 
in  the  hall? 


But    he 


-I'm    telling 


you  what  these  charming  women 
should  have  done  instead  of  what 
they  did  do,  which  I  must  confess 
is  poor  criticism.  Well,  I  want 
you  to  read  the  book.  It  is  one  of 
the  most  charming  of  an  arid 
literary  winter. 

Ebony  and  Ivory.  By  Llewelyn 
Powys.  Preface  by  Theodore 
Dreiser.  The  American  Library 
Service. 

'T'HE  Powys  brothers  are  a  rare 
throw  of  the  intellectual  dice. 
John  Cowper  Powys  wrote  two  of 
the  most  remarkable  books  of  es- 
says I  have  ever  read.  He  has 
ecstacy — which  is  rare  in  Anglo- 
Saxondom.  His  brother  Llewelyn 
is  more  sedate,  but  a  prose  poet 
and  thinker  of  a  rare  type. 

"Ebony  and  Ivory"  is  made  up 
of  a  series  of  short  sketches,  tales 
and  essays  that  Mr.  Powys  put 
together  sometimes  in  South  Af- 
rica and  sometimes  in  England. 
Mr.  Powys  is  a  stock-farmer  as 
well  as  a  man  of  letters.  In  1914 
he  went  to  British  East  Africa, 
where  in  a  few  years  he  absorbed 
the  very  soul  of  Africa — Africa 
the  enigmatic,  the  frightful. 

The  cynicism  of  Mr.  Powys  is 
{Continued  on  page  71) 
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Rewards  of  the 

Professional 
Interior  Decorator 


A  fascinating  artistic  career  which 

yields   large  returns  to  those  who 

are  properly  trained 


DIRECTORS 

HAROLD  DONALDSON  EBERLEIN 

nancy  v.  McClelland 


ELSIE  DE  WOLFE'S  income  as  an  interior  deco- 
rator became  known  because  her  protest  against 
the  tax  she  had  to  pay  was  widely  published  in 
the  newspapers.  .She  objected  to  being  taxed  heavily 
on  $50,000,  which  it  took  her  a  whole  year  to  earn, 
while  those  who  inherited  a  similar  income  lived  in 
idleness  and  were  taxed  much  less. 

Miss  Grace  Fakes,  who  came  from  Texas,  started 
as  a  professional  interior  decorator  with  money  enough 
to  pay  for  desk  room  in  an  obscure  corner  and  cleared 
$4,000  her  first  year. 

Miss  Virginia  Odom,  late  of  Georgia  and  ]Miss 
Rushmore  went  into  business  with  a  combined  capital 
of  $250,  and  won  a  success  that  is  amazing. 

Mrs.  Stembridge  Smith  started  as  a  professional 
decorator  when  she  was  on  the  wrong  side  of  fifty,  and 
has  been  so  successful  she  is  ready  to  retire. 


The  chief  asset  of  an  interior  decorator  is  knowl- 
edge, artistic  and  practical,  of  knowing  what  to  do 
and  how  to  do  it. 

It  is  exactly  this  knowledge  the  Arts  &  Decoration 
Practical  Home  Study  Course  in  Interior  Decoration 
gives  you.  The  course  is  comprehensive,  authoritative. 
It  covers  every  phase  of  the  fascinating  subject  in  the 
most  interesting  way,  carrying  you  along  step  by  step. 

Those  who  take  this  course  for  cultural  reasons, 
or  for  the  beautifying  of  their  own  home  in  a  way 
that  expresses  their  own  personality,  and  to  save  money 
in  making  necessary  purchases,  have  the  satisfaction 
of  knowing  they  are  also  fitting  themselves  for  a  suc- 
cessful career  should  they  wish  to  become  professional 
decorators. 

The  standing  and  accomplishment  of  the  directors 
and  members  of  the  advisory  faculty  insure  the  great 
practical  worth  as  well  as  the  distinction  of  the  course. 


We  will  be  glad  to  send  you  an  illustrated  booklet  upon  request. 

THE  ARTS  AND  DECORATION 
PRACTICAL   HOME   STUDY   COURSE   IN  INTERIOR  DECORATION 
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ARTS  &  DECORATION 


The  House  That 

Carelessness  Built — 

Which  at  first  glance  may  look  substantial  and  cozy — is  a  never- 
ending  source  of  discomfort,  dissatisfaction,  danger,  and  expense. 
From  cellar  to  roof  there  are  continually  cropping  out  "little"  struc- 
tural defects — "little"  things  that  require  fixing  more  often  than 
they  should — "little"  items  of  upkeep  that  not  only  cause  incon- 
venience but  that  gnaw  into  your  funds  and  make  house-owning 
more  of  a  discouragement  than  the  joy  that  it  can  and  should  be. 
You  can  forestall  and  remedy  these  "objectionables"  by  having  a 
copy  of  this  new  work, 

The, 

House-Owner's 
Book 

By  A.  L.  Churchill  and  Leonard  Wickenden 

Here  at  last  is  an  enlightening,  unbiased,  non-technical,  and  de- 
pendable guide  for  the  present  or  future  house-owner — a  practical, 
common-sense  book  setting  forth  the  accumulated  experience  of  house- 
owners  fortified  by  the  opinions  of  the  best  authorities  on  the  build- 
ing, care,  and  conduct  of  the  home.  It  gives  in  one  volume  a  host 
of  vital  facts  for  insuring  economy,  comfort,  and  safety  in  every  es- 
sential feature  of  home  owning  and  upkeep. 

Gets  Down  to  Bed-Rock  Facts 

The  House-Owner's  Book  is  written  by  house-owners  for  house- 
owners,  in  the  simplest  possible  terms,  and  is  based  on  the  assump- 
tion that  the  purchaser  has  no  technical  knowledge,  and  does  not 
want  to  be  bothered  with  technical  arguments  and  theories.  In  a 
word  he  is  not  interested  in  "why?"  but  in  "how  to  do,"  and  he 
wants  complete,  practical,  easy-to-follow  information.  And  the 
House-Owner's  Book  aims  to  cover  everything  that  a  house-owner 
would  be  likely  to  want  to  know. 

Do  you   Know — 

How  to  finance  a  home? 

What  materials  to  use  for  the  various  parts  of  the  house? 
The   relative  values  of   wood,    brick,    stucco,   hollow   tile? 
About  roofing — asbestos,    asphalt,    wood,   copper? 

How  the  house  should  be  heated — hot-air,  steam,  hot-water,  vapor,  vapor- 
vacuum,    gas-steam? 
About  ventilation,  water-supply,    drainage? 

What   paints  to   use — and  the   best   color  scheme  for   your  house? 
What  wood   is   best   for  floors — southern   pine,  beech,   oak? 
What  precautions   can  be  taken   against  fires? 

The  House-Owner's  Book    is    written    to    answer   these,  and 
hundreds  of  other  questions. 

Shows   How  to   Make  and  Repair   Things 

The  House-Owner's   Book   shows  plainly  how   to  handle   tools  ;   how  to  do 
jobs    in    plumbing,    carpentry,    and    painting ;    how    to    run    your    heating 
equipment    in    the    most   efficient    and    economical    way. 
It   explains   in   the   plainest   words,   how   to  build   a  concrete   path  or  a 
garage. 

Tells  you  a  thousand  things  that  will  make  your  work  as  a  house- 
owner  easier. 

Will  save  money   that   you  would   otherwise   pay   to   experts. 
Shows  you  how  to  avoid  fires,  and  how  to  save  lives  if  fires  occur. 
Advises  what  to  do  in  case  of  accidents   from  gas  and   electricity. 
States  the  principles  of  sanitation,  cleanliness,   and   health   in  the  house- 
hold,  and    informs  you  on   a   multitude   of  matters  on   which   you   cannot 
afford  to  be  without   the   best  sympathetic   advice. 

Points   Out   Definite   Ways  to  Save  Money 

No  high  sounding  theories.  No  guess-work.  This  is  a  practical  book 
from  cover  to  cover,  so  packed  with  real  money-saving  facts  that  you'll 
never  want  to  part  with  it.  It  will  prove  an  investment  that  will  pay 
you  hundreds  of  times  over  for  the  small  sum  it  costs. 

Gives   Specific   Recipes 

Handy,  successful,  and  verified  methods  for  exterminating  vermin  ; 
making  rubber  cements,  mucilage  or  liquid  glue,  adhesives,  pastes,  etc. 
Shows   how  to  treat  putty,   and  how  to   remove   stains   from   fabrics,   etc. 

Contains    Useful   Tables 

Gives  tables  of  weight,  measurement,  and  temperature,  including  legal 
weights  in  pounds,  in  all  states,  of  the  bushel,  of  various  commodities 
such  as  onions,  potatoes,  tomatoes,  etc. 

Illustrations   Galore! 

Has  forty-eight  illustrations,  specially  selected  for  their  practical  value 
in  driving  home  some  specific  points  or  statement,  that  cover  a  wide 
range  of  subjects — a  most  valuable   series  of  helps  ! 

A   USEFUL   BOOK   BOUND  TO   HELP   YOU 
Money  Back  If  You  Are  Not  Satisfied 

Sign  and  send  this  coupon  today  with  $2.12,  and  this  splendid  house- 
owner's  aid  of  404  pages  will  be  shipped  to  you  postpaid  by  return 
mail.  If  it  does  not  please  you,  return  it  and  your  money  will  be  re- 
funded without  a  murmur. 


FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY 
354-360   Fourth  Avenue,    New   York 

Gentlemen  : — Please  send  me  "The  Ilou^ 
close  $2.12.  If  not  satisfied,  I  may  retu 
refund  the  amount  I  have  paid. 


Name 
Addres 
City 


Book,"  for  which   I   en- 

ii  ten  days  and   vou   will 
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Assembling  Unrelated  Furniture 
Harmoniously 


{Continued  from   page   33) 


the  fact  that  nearly  all  the  forms 
and  ornament  of  furniture  of  the 
Tudor  period  was  strongly  touched 
by  the  Italian  Renaissance,  as  was 
much  of  the  Flemish  and  Spanish 
furniture  of  that  time." 

Charming  groups  of  well-se- 
lected pieces  or  single  articles  of 
furniture  may  be  placed  in  a  mod- 
ern room  where  too  close  adher- 
ence to  the  one  period  idea  should 
be  lifted.  For  instance,  a  Colonial 
house  quite  correct  architecturally, 
with  its  rooms  fitted  austerely  with 
much  beautiful  and  dignified 
mahogany  furniture  of  the  period, 
will  lack  a  certain  livable  and 
colorful  charm  which  the  introduc- 
tion of  some  well-chosen  pieces  of 
early  English  furniture  will  bring 
to  it,  giving  not  only  added  beauty 
and  variety  but  making  the  room 
more  agreeable  to  live  in.  Among 
certain  pieces  to  be  recommended 
for  such  rooms,  the  beautifully 
lacquered  and  richly  colored  cabi- 
nets, consoles,  commodes  and 
chairs  of  the  William  and  Mary 
school  will,  any  of  them,  prove 
acceptable  and  give  added  accent 
to  the  rooms  in  which  they  are 
placed.  Now  and  again  a  French 
piece  of  the  early  eighteenth  cen- 
tury will  fit  well  into  the  picture. 

Any  antedating  or  contemporary 
furnishings  that  contrast  or  har- 
monize with  the  other  fittings  of 
the  room  should  be  considered  and 
tried  together,  for  it  is  as  true  of 
this  as  of  the  other  arts  that  each 
departing  generation  has  left  to 
the  succeeding  ones  something  of 
its  best,  to  be  sought  and  cherished 
by  these  later  comers,  and  they  in 
turn  will  leave  their  impress  to  go 
on  to  the  next  in  line.  Now  and 
then  in  the  cycles  has  come  a  period 
of  wonder-workers  in  the  arts  and 
in  craftsmanship,  and'  these  have 
established  the  periods  which  the 
world  acclaims.  It  is  the  turning 
of  the  wheel :  yesterday,  today,  to- 
morrow. Regarded  from  this 
standpoint,  it  seems  unreasonable 
that  we  should  exclude  from  the 
modern  house,  fitted  and  furnished 
after  some  established  style,  the 
beauty  and  service  of  times  and  of 
countries  other  than  the  one  in 
hand,  because,  forsooth,  we  are 
composing  an  Italian  or  a  French 
or  a  Colonial  interior. 

However,  all  this  does  not  mean 
that  there  is  no  dominating  motif 
in  the  treatment  of  our  rooms  to- 
day. Without  that,  chaos  would 
obtain.  The  architectural  style  of 
the  house  will  often  establish  this. 
The  detail  of  its  interior  will 
obviously  follow  it  and  thus  is  laid 
a  basic  line  of  treatment.  And  on 
this  characteristic  fundamental 
base,  much  that  is  interesting  and 
beautiful  though  apparently  unre- 
lated to  the  rooms,  can  be  intro- 
duced. 


HTHERE  is  at  this  itme  a  decidel 

renewal  of  interest  in  using  the 
old  French  furniture.  A  decade 
or  so  ago  this  furniture  was  much 
in  evidence  in  the  fine  houses  then 
built,  which  supplied  more  or  less 
correct  backgrounds.  Of  late 
years  there  has  been  a  growing 
disinclination  to  use  the  furniture 
of  the  Louis'  unless  the  setting 
were  absolutely  right.  But  now 
with  the  influx  of  beautiful  things 
taken  from  the  many  dismantled 
chateaux  of  France  there  is  again 
a  keen  interest  in  embodying  them 
in  at  least  some  of  the  rooms  of  the 
house.  This  furniture  demands  a 
background  and  assemblage  that  is 
definitely  of  its  period.  In  this 
regard  it  is  less  flexible  than  others, 
the  Italian  for  instance. 

Indeed,  the  Italian  house  in  its 
several  phases  has  in  the  last  few 
years  received  much  favorable  ex- 
ploitation ;  and  of  the  numerous 
Italian  and  near-Italian  homes 
which  have  sprung  up  in  all  parts 
of  the  country  many  are  interest- 
ing and  beautiful.  This,  of  course, 
is  especially  true  of  those  which 
adhere  to  the  pure  Italian  type 
although,  quite  contrary  to  the  re- 
quirements of  French  architecture, 
it  has  been  found  that  the  Italian 
style  lends  itself  to  adaptations 
without  entirely  losing  its  identity. 
This  adaptability  of  Ita>^n 
architecture  applies  also  to  the*n- 
teriors.  So  closely  allied  is  Italian 
furniture  in  character  of  wood 
and  of  form  and  general  treatment 
with  the  English  Tudor  type  that 
it  is  possible  to  intermingle  the 
English  and  Italian  acceptably  and 
freely.  Many  fine  and  true  re- 
productions of  Italian  furniture  as 
well  as  many  genuine  antiques  can 
be  bought  in  this  country.  There 
are  a  number  of  excellent  im- 
porters whose  standard  is  high, 
who  can  be  depended  upon  to  find 
the  right  piece  for  their  patrons. 

Among  other  vividly  interesting 
departures,  architecturally  and 
decoratively  speaking,  the  flair 
just  now  for  Spanish  exteriors  and 
interiors  is  uppermost.  The  splen- 
did old  furniture  against  the  dark 
or  neutral  walls  of  the  Spanish 
interior  is  illuminated  and  made 
brilliant  by  draperies  and  swags  of 
vivid  colors,  which  are  fairly  thrill- 
ing in  their  intensity.  Perhaps 
the  very  difficulty  of  acquiring 
Spanish  antiques  and  fabrics  makes 
their  collection  particularly  allur- 
ing, though  such  work  is  slow  in 
Spain.  One  is  directed  and  redi- 
rected and  lured  on  and  on,  more 
often  than  not  with  disappoint- 
ment at  the  end.  As,  for  example, 
when  one  is  face  to  face  with  the 
owner  of  the  exquisite  and  desira- 
ble lengths  of  marvelous  em-fl 
broidery,  or  of  the  heavy  brocades 
of  gorgeous  color  and  quality,  of 
{Continued  on  page  70) 
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Two  New  Books 
on  Art 

1  he  Beauty  of  Italian  Villas 

OUT  of  Tuscany  lias  issued  a 
stream  of  beauty  and  charm 
that  has  had  a  marked  effect  upon 
modern  life  within  the  past  fifteen 
years.  By  it  the  world  has  awak- 
ened to  a  new  appreciation  of  that 
marvelous  Italian  genius,  to  which 
our  modern  civilization  is  debtor 
in  countless  ways.  Nowhere  is  it 
so  well  expressed  as  in  the  many 
villas  throughout  Florence  and 
Tuscany. 

In  his  superb  volume  "Villas  of 
Florence  and  Tuscany"  (J.  B. 
Lippincott  Company  and  The 
Architectural  Record),  Harold 
Donaldson  Eberlein,  whose  archi- 
tectural writings  in  Arts  &  Deco- 
ration' are  well  known,  has 
achieved  a  work  that  is  at  once  a 
book  of  reference  and  a  book  of 
delightful  reading. 

To  all  lovers  of  the  beautiful, 
as  well  as  architects,  decorators 
and  landscape  gardeners,  this  valu- 
able work  on  villas  can  be  highly 
recommended.  The  three  hundred 
photographic  illustrations  by  the 
author  show  these  villas  to  the 
best  advantage  and  from  unusually 
artistic  angles.  There  are  five 
chapters  of  text  and  illuminating 
introductions  to  each  villa  de- 
scribed in  the  pictures.  The  book 
is  beautifully  bound  in  blue  buck- 
ram and  gold  with  a  frontispiece 
in  full  color. 

g$  A  History  of  Wallpaper 

IN  her  new  book  "Wallpaper: 
Its  History,  Design  and  Use" 
(Frederick  A.  Stokes  Company), 
Phyllis  Ackerman,  whose  writings 
are  familiar  to  readers  of  Arts  & 
Decoration,  has  produced  the 
only  work  in  the  English  language 
on  the  subject  of  wallpapers.  Not 
alone  has  Dr.  Ackerman  written 
an  absorbing  story  of  the  rise  of 
an  art  and  an  industry,  but  a 
story  of  the  progressive  unfolding 
of  the  decorative  possibilities  of 
paper  as  a  wall  covering. 

From  a  concise,  readable  history 
of  wallpapers,  the  author  goes  on 
to  describe  the  manufacture  of 
modern  papers,  early  American 
wallpapers,  problems  of  design, 
textures  in  modern  paper  and 
decorative  problems.  Here  for 
the  first  time  an  authority,  who 
has  worked  practically  in  the 
decorative  arts  for  years,  applies 
laboratory  results  in  the  psy- 
chology of  color  and  well- 
grounded  theories  of  aesthetics  to 
the  problems  of  interior  decora- 
tion. There  is  a  chapter  on  the 
modernists  which  must  be  of  value 
to  anyone  interested  in  the  new 
art  movements. 

The  present  revival  of  interest 
in  wallpaper  as  a  decoration,  and 
especially  in  the  old  patterns  of 
the  late  Eighteenth  and  early 
Nineteenth  centuries,  makes  the 
publication  of  this  book  particu- 
larly timely. 
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The  Treasures  of  Tut-ankh-Amen  Outshone! 

An  article  of  great  timeliness  and  of  vast  importance,  both 
from  a  human  and  archceological  viewpoint,  and  in  which  the 
author,  a  scientific  excavator  of  antiquities  whose  name  is  well 
known  throughout  the  art  world,  tells  of  his  great  achievement 
in  bringing  to  light  a  series  of  astounding  revelations  of  early 
civilization,  will  be  one  of  the  illustrated  features  of 

ARTS  &  DECORATION  for  APRIL 
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A  UTS  &  DECORATION 


A  THIRD 

of 

LIFE 


By  Per ri ton  Maxwell 

Editor  Arts  13  Decoration 


€J  Here  is  a  book  which,  primarily  a  work  of  fiction,  contains  more 
real  facts  about  the  dream  state  than  most  scientific  treatises  de- 
voted to  psycho-analysis,  and  in  addition  to  its  abundance  of  enter- 
taining data  is  a  captivating  romance,  a  powerful  story  in  which 
love,  money,  crime  and  the  struggle  of  a  fine,  upstanding  hero  to 
achieve  success  against  overwhelming  obstacles,  carries  the  reader 
along  to  a  satisfying  climax. 

€J  If  you  are  fond  of  a  good  story  well-written  and  like  your  fiction 
to  mean  something,  here  is  a  book  you  will  read,  enjoy  and  talk 
about.  This  is  not  an  ephemeral  novel  written  only  for  the  moment 
and  forgotten  as  soon  as  finished.  It  is  a  book  that  while  entertain- 
ing you,  will  also  startle  you  with  its  daring,  compel  your  thought 
and  serve  as  a  theme  of  many  a  discussion. 

€J  In  this  novel  Mr.  Maxwell  has  chosen  a  big  and  vital  theme — 
one  which  at  the  moment  is  the  dominant  subject  of  discussion 
throughout  the  intellectual  world — psycho-analysis — and  the  influ- 
ence of  dreams  upon  the  actions  and  character  of  every-day  people. 
The  book  is  illustrated  with  photographs  of  extraordinary  dreams. 

Richard  Le  Gallienne  writes:  "I  have  just  finished  reading  A  Third  of 
Life  and  I  hasten  to  say  how  much  genuine  pleasure  I  have  derived  from  it. 
Accept  my  sincere  congratulations  on  your  achievement  of  a  masterpiece  of 
fiction  based  on  the  soundest  of  scientific  data." 

Benjamin  De  Casseres  in  The  Forum  says:  "A  Third  of  Life  is  doubly 
fascinating  because  it  is  both  a  'thriller'  and  a  scientific  exposition.  There  is 
never  a  dull  page  in  the  book,  and  the  actions  of  the  characters  are  never 
lost  in  the  big  theme,  nor  is  the  theme  ever  allowed  to  usurp  the  movement 
of  the  story.     It  is  the  kind  of  a  book  that  will  keep  you  up  all  night." 

Gene  Stratton  Porter  writes:  "You  certainly  have  fulfilled  your  claim 
that  the  book  is  unusual  both  in  illustration  and  subject  matter.  I  read  it 
with  fascinated  interest.  It  is  extremely  well  written  and  I  hope  it  will 
have  the  great  success  it  deserves." 

Frank  Bacon,  creator  of  the  stellar  role  in  the  record-breaking  play 
"Lightnin',"  wrote  just  before  his  death,  from  the  Blackstone  Theatre  in 
Chicago  to  a  friend  in  New  York:  "You  must  buy  and  read  Perriton  Max- 
well's novel  A  Third  of  Life.  I  have  just  finished  it  and  I  want  to  tell 
you  that  I  read  it  through  without  laying  it  down,  and  what's  more,  I  am 
going  to  read  it  again.  I  don't  know  Mr.  Maxwell,  but  if  I  ever  get  near 
him,  I'm  going  to.  I  cannot  help  but  believe  this  book  is  destined  to  be 
popular  for  a  very  long  time." 

The  New  York  Herald  says:  "An  amazing,  original  and  thrilling  work 
of  dream  fiction,  A  Third  of  Life  is  at  once  a  novel  and  a  philosophy." 

Dr.  Frank  Crane  in  the  New  York  Globe:  "Besides  being  an  interesting 
story,  it  is  a  sound  and  wholesome  volume.  With  a  thousand  opportunities 
to  run  off  into  foolish  and  dangerous  by-paths,  it  has  stuck  to  its  main  con- 
tention and  has  carefully  guarded  against  any  suggestions  of  morbidity  that 
might  do  harm." 


For  Sale  by  all  Booksellers  at  $2.00  or  sent  postpaid  by  the  publishers 
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which  one  has  heard  so  much  and 
one  realizes  that  everything  that 
has  been  said  is  more  than  justi- 
fied, it  is  hard  to  be  most  ceremoni- 
ously and  politely  informed  that 
the  material  is  definitely  "not  for 
sale."  Such  exquisite  fabrics,  such 
wonders  of  color — antique  but  in 
perfect  preservation! 

However,  a  few  of  these  ma- 
terials have  been  secured  by  an 
enterprising  New  York  collector 
and  decorator,  he  scarcely  knows 
how.  These  now  are  to  be  found 
in  the  displayed  wares  of  the  man 
who  triumphantly  brought  them 
home.  '    • 

A  PAIR  of  priest  robes  are  in 
evidence,  in  color  an  astonish- 
ing tender  green  that  is  a  marvel 
of  brilliancy  and  softness,  with 
figures  in  dull  gold,  pale  rose  and 
blue,  the  wide  skirt  finished  with 
a  dim  and  ragged  gold  fringe, 
each  robe  having  a  cape  embroi- 
dered on  ivory-colored  satin  in 
pale  and  beautiful  tones.  As  wall 
decorations  in  a  large  room  one 
can  think  of  nothing  more  lovely 
and  dignified,  especially  if  com- 
plemented by  four  Venetian  chairs 
with  apple-green  brocaded  seats 
which  also  came  from  Spain, 
where  they  had  been  imported 
more  than  a  century  ago. 

The  adapted  Spanish  type  of 
house  with  flat,  tiled  roof,  with 
patio  and  deep-set  windows,  oyster- 
white,  deep  cream-  or  sand-colored 
walls,  was  for  a  number  of  years 
the  favored  architectural  style  for 
the  residence  in  Southern  Califor- 
nia.   With  this  architectural  treat- 
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ment  of  the  Spanish  house  there  is 
much  leeway  allowed  the  decora- 
tor in  its  furnishings.  Two  or 
three  pieces  of  typical  Spanish  fur- 
niture are,  of  course,  most  desir- 
able. There  are  many  really  good 
reproductions  made.  And  while 
the  knowledge  of  an  expert  can 
readily  recognize  the  difference  in 
form  and  ornament,  the  Spanish 
pieces  are  not  easily  separated  from 
certain  Tudor  and  Italian  styles 
by  the  general  public.  A  few 
such  pieces  and  a  screen  or  two 
covered  in  the  beautifully  tooled 
and  enameled  leather  typical  of 
Spain,  will  supply  an  excellent 
starting  point  for  the  color  scheme 
and  assemblage  in  fitting  the 
rooms.  The  furniture  should  be 
heavy  in  line,  of  dark  wood,  deeply 
carved.  Vivid  splashes  of  color  in 
flame  and  purple  and  orange  serve 
to  lighten  and  make  alive  an 
otherwise  perhaps  too  sombre  in- 
t  e  r  i  o  r  .  Ecclesiastical  banners, 
gorgeous  priests'  robes,  brilliant 
draperies  of  rich  brocades — all  are 
desirable  adjuncts  to  a  Spanish 
room. 

With  the  garnered  ideas  of  the 
Old  World  as  well  as  the  clever 
ones  of  the  New  to  draw  upon, 
with  a  wealth  of  magnificent  old 
pictures,  old  furniture  and  orna- 
ment, with  tapestries  and  rugs  soft 
and  rich  as  jewels  in  color  l'\ 
value  pouring  into  our  markets, 
is  there  any  reason  why  the  deco- 
rator should  fail  to  find  the  most 
compelling  things  with  which  to 
complete  the  wonderful  house  the 
American  architect  has  planned? 


if, 


Diana  of  the  Uplands" 

A  Note  on  this  Month's  Cover  Reproduction 


AMONG  the  modern  British 
artists  who  early  revolted 
against  the  namby-pamby 
prettiness  of  the  so-called  "literary 
school"  of  painters  with  their  in- 
tolerable and  childish  efforts  at 
story-telling  on  canvas,  the  man 
whose  painting  is  reproduced  on 
the  cover  of  this  month's  Magazine 
stands  forth  with  conspicuous 
charm.  In  "Diana  of  the  Up- 
lands" he  has  accomplished  first, 
a  sound  piece  of  draughtsmanship 
and  a  fine  bit  of  brushwork  and 
secondly,  a  simple  but  spirited 
composition.  He  has  the  breadth 
of  a  Sargent  and  some  of  the 
decorative  appeal  of  Brangwyn. 

In  all  the  work  of  G.  W.  Furse 
we  find  him  content  in  the  por- 
trayal of  large  out-of-door  themes 
plus  the  interest  which  figures  in 
fine  landscapic  surroundings  nat- 
urally lend  to  any  picture.  He 
has  no  humor,  no  sense  of  the 
dramatic,  none  of  the  elements 
which  make  for  a  truly  notable 
work  of  art.  But  lacking  in  these 
qualities  he  possesses  others  which 


win  our  admiration.  He  paints 
solidly  and  with  a  sureness  of 
touch  that  can  come  only  from  a 
mastery  of  the  artist's  tools.  His 
landscapes,  though  always  subordi- 
nated to  his  figures  are,  nonethe- 
less, part  and  parcel  of  the  picture  ; 
one  does  not  feel  that  he  has 
created  a  mere  background  as  a 
foil  for  the  focal  point  of  his  com- 
position. Indeed,  in  many  of  his 
canvases  the  scene  might  stand 
alone  as  a  fine  example  of  observa- 
tion and  an  achievement  in  the 
rendition  of  one  of  nature's  moods. 
While  it  may  not  be  strictly 
just  to  place  "Diana  of  the  Up- 
lands" at  the  very  head  of  all  this 
artist's  accomplishments,  it  may  be 
fairly  stated  that  he  never  painted 
a  better  picture  nor  one  that  found 
so  wide  an  approval  among  art- 
lovers.  The  original  hangs  in 
that  overflowing  storehouse  of 
English  treasures  and  Mecca  for 
all  traveling  Americans  with  a 
taste  for  art — the  Tate  Gallery  in 
London. 
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tempered  by  awe.  His  tales  are 
told  with  the  incisiveness  and 
grim  impersonality  of  a  De  Mau- 
paussant  or  a  Tchekhoff.  They 
inspire  piety. 

I  have  not  read  a  book  of  this 
kind  in  many  moons— simply  be- 
cause they  do  not  exist.  Fine 
prose  with  the  thrill  of  life  and 
moon-mystery  —  that  is  "Ebony 
and  Ivory." 

Theodore  Dreiser — always  quick 
to  appreciate  what  is  "different"  in 
literature — has  written  a  preface. 

The  Interpreters.  By  "A.  E." 
(George  W.  Russell).  Mac- 
millan. 

T  HAVE  always  been  strong  on 
the  new  Irish  literary  move- 
ment. If  our  imaginative  and  tre- 
mendously alive  friends  who  live 
over  in  the  Emerald  Isle  will  only 
stop  shooting  one  another  for 
about  fifty  years  or  so  and  turn 
their  destructive  forces  into  cre- 
ative channels,  they  would  give  us 
some  mighty  poetry,  prose  and 
music.  Come,  Mike  and  Terence, 
call  it  off.  Mars  is  not  one  of 
the  Muses — and  they  have  always 
been  calling  you  from  the  moun- 
tain tops. 

"A.  E."  is  one  of  the  leaders  in 
the  Irish  renaissance.  He  is  a 
great  master  of  prose,  a  seer,  a 
poet,  a  prophet.  He  is  the  genius 
of  the  Ould  Sod.  "The  Inter- 
preters" is  a  conversational  alle- 
gory of  the  future.  The  Big  Talk 
is  laid  in  a  jail  where  some  fine 
revolutionists  have  been  thrust. 
The  big  Avar  is  on — the  final  war 
between  the  working  classes  of 
the  world  and  the  super-captains 
of  industry.  We  are  left  in  doubt 
as  to  the  outcome,  but  it  is  all 
threshed  out  in  the  jail  cell  in  a 
wordy  battle  among  poets,  cynics, 
captains  of  industry  and  Culain, 
leader  of  the  "people" — a  sort  of 
colossal  "Jim"  Larkin. 

I  think  Leroy,  the  satirist-cynic 
of  the  movement,  has  the  best  of 
the  argument.  He  believes  in  the 
"cause,"  but  winders  why  he  be- 
lieves in  it.  We  only  substitute 
one  tyranny  for  another,  he  says; 
but  the  scrimmage-instinct  is  a 
healthy  one. 

Behind  the  arguments  lurk  the 
spiritual,  other-world  mood.  "A 
E.'s"  thesis  is  that  world  politics 
is  only  a  materialized  form  of 
spiritual,  or  cosmic,  politics.  He 
is  a  Platonist.  He  says:  "I  was 
not  interested  in  the  creation  of 
characters,  but  in  tracking  political 
moods  back  to  spiritual  origins, 
and  'The  Interpreters'  may  be 
taken  as  a  symposium  between 
scattered  portions  of  one  nature 
dramatically  sundered  as  the  soul 
in  a  dream." 

This  is  a  golden  book — and 
ought  to  be  a  best  seller  among 
the  gods. 


The  Life  of  William  Hazlitt. 
By  P.  P.  Howe.  George  H. 
Doran  Company. 

T  HAVE  never  read  a  line  of 
Hazlitt.  Some  day  I  am  go- 
ing to  take  him  up,  with  Walter 
Sax  age  Landor,  Joseph  Herges- 
heimer,  Jeremy  Taylor  and  "tiil 
Bias."  Men  are  beginning  to  in- 
terest me  more  than  ideas.  So  I 
read  this  life  of  "Bill"  Hazlitt 
with  great  pleasure.  Mr.  Howe 
has  spared  no  pains  in  unraveling 
the  threads  that  ran  through  the 
troubled  life  of  perhaps  what  the 
London  Times  calls  the  greatest 
of  our  miscellaneous  authors,  and 
he  follows  him  from  the  cradle  to 
the  grave. 

There  isn't  much  imagination 
in  this  book,  but  it  is  good  journal- 
istic biography. 

Occasions.  Essays  on  Divers 
Subjects.  By  Holbrook  Jack- 
son.   Charles  Scribner's  Sons. 

]y^R.  JACKSON  is  a  fine  para- 
doxist — which  is  the  art  of 
turning  like  things  into  opposites 
and  opposed  ideas  into  like  ideas. 

He  gives  us  in  pungent  prose 
his  opinions  on  laughter,  profanity, 
cathedrals,  towns,  gardens  and 
bibliomania.  There  are  two  or 
three  original  gems  in  the  book — 
such  as  the  chapter  on  "The 
Pathos  of  Profanity,"  "The  Ad- 
vantage of  Being  Prejudiced"  and 
"Standing  by  Posterity." 

You  may  get  the  flavor  of  this 
fine  book  from  the  following: 

"Profanity  is  the  homage  paid 
by  disillusion  to  faith.  It  is  more 
attractive  than  faith  because  faith 
carries  no  surprises.  Above  all, 
profanity  bears  with  it  the  pathos 
of  eternal  rejection.  Profanity, 
like  virtue,  is  its  own  reward." 

If  you  love  Max  Beerbohm  and 
"Gil"  Chesterton,  you  will  like 
this  book.  To  me,  paradox  is  the 
final  word  in  thinking. 

Hot-Corn  Ike.  By  James  L. 
Ford.    E.  P.  Dutton  &  Co. 

'THIS  is  a  racy  story  by  my  old 

colleague  on   The  New  York 

Herald  about  LiT  Ol'  New  York. 

It  is  laid  in  the  old  Eighth  As- 
sembly District  ("De  Ate")  of  a 
past  generation  and  in  Coney  Is- 
land when  it  was  only  a  little  year- 
round  beach  colony  of  clamdig- 
gers,  wastrels  and  "way-worn 
sinners"  with  their  primitive  dance 
halls  and  wide-open  saloons  firmly 
ruled  over  by  the  autocratic  John 
Y.  McKane. 

"Hot-Corn  Ike"  himself  is  a 
quaint  original  with  an  unholy 
acuteness  in  ward  politics.  He  is 
of  the  ilk  that  only  James  L.  Ford 
can  describe. 

This  is  a  book  for  all  good  New 
Yorkers.     I  nominate  "Jim"  Ford 
New  York's  official  historian. 
(Continued  on  page  73) 


J\N  impressive  subject — a  splendid  ren- 
dering by  a  master  artist.  .  .  .  And  a 
tribute  to  the  outstanding  quality  of  "the 
master  drawing  pencil."  It  really  is  an 
inspiration  to  fine  work! 
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Full-length  free  samples  on  request 
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ARTS  &  DECORATION 


The  Clapp   &   Graham 
Company 

420   MADISON   AVENUE 

Between  48th  and  49th  Streets,  NEW  YORK 


Now  on  display,  Choice  Collection  of  birds  and 
animals  at  rec'uced  prices. 


SHIRTMAKERS  AND  HABERDASHERS  V 


Men  who  appreciate  Artistic  Atmosphere  in  the 
Home  recognize  the  Importance  of  Personal  Ap' 
pearance  in  completing  the  Harmonious  Ensemble. 
We  call  particular  attention  to  our  Distinctive 
Shirtings,  Neckwear,  House  Robes,  Etc. 


512  FIFTH  AVENUE,  NEW  YORK 

AT   FORTY-THIRD  STREET 


LEAWE1S 

DECORATED  FURNITURE 


Allows  the  purchaser  the  exer- 
cise of  individual  taste  in  finish 
and  decoration. 


One  may  select  colors  of  figured  dec- 
orations to  harmonize  with  other  sur- 
roundings or  interiors,  and  thereby 
realize  the  satisfaction  of  haling  aided 
in  their  creation. 

Leavens  Colonial  and  Decorated  Fur- 
niture is  noted  for  its  beautiful  sim- 
plicity of  design  and  its  adaptability. 
N.iini-uhere  in  the  Leavens  line  you 
"ill  find  that  set  or  single  piece  for 
which  you  are  searching. 

Send  for  literature  on  decorated 
and  colonial  furniture 


WILLIAM    LEAVENS    &    CO.,    Inc. 

Manufacturers 
32  CANAL  STREET  :  BOSTON,  MASS. 


Human  Sacrifice  on  the  Altar 
of  Music 

(Continued  from  page  13) 


tors  from  the  brokers'  cages  and 
the  warbling  clerks  from  behind 
the  delicatessen  counters.  Already 
policemen  have  been  yanked  from 
the  very  wheels  of  traffic  into  the 
limousines  of  prima  donnas,  and 
shop-girl  Clyties  have  leaped  into 
limelight  and  headlines,  only  to 
disappear  like  the  ignis  fatuus  that 
tempted  them.  Whether  so  much 
missionary  energy  in  behalf  of 
stark,  unenlightened  native  genius 
will  make  the  palpitant  beneficiary 
more  or  less  savage  when  the  last 
hand  has  finally  been  dealt,  is 
easily  guessed. 

It  is  unquestionably  wrong  to 
exert  too  much  influence  upon 
young  persons  in  the  precarious 
matter  of  selecting  a  vocation,  but, 
whatever  be  their  talent  or  libido, 
pocketbook  or  sublimation,  the 
fact  that  about  one  out  of  every 
20,000  of  the  present  students  of 
music,  judging  by  past  records, 
will  earn  enough  from  music  to 
keep  a  servant  and  a  five-thousand- 
dollar  car.  If  it  is  to  be  assumed 
that  more  music  will  be  provided, 
that  a  larger  proportion  of  talent 
will  be  developed,  that  a  greater 
outlet  for  the  present  reservoir 
will  be  built,  that  more  money 
will  be  paid  the  artist,  let  us  look 
about  us  and  realize  that  condi- 
tions do  not  warrant  this  sort  of 
enterprise.  The  test  of  utility  lies 
in  current  and  possible  demand. 
Although  orchestras  and  mechan- 
ical music  increase  in  favor,  there 
are  unmistakable  signs  of  a  corre- 
sponding decrease  in  the  percentage 
of  performing  individuals,  particu- 
larly in  the  concert  field,  where 
competition  with  other  forms  of 
entertainment   is   an    uphill   battle. 

T1  ODAY  in  New  York  it  costs 
$700  or  $800  to  give  a  recital 
at  one  of  the  three  best  halls.  To 
sell  enough  tickets  to  fill  any  of 
these  places  is  virtually  impossible, 
except  for  a  McCormack,  a  Schu- 
mann-Heink,  a  Titta  Ruffo  or  a 
Galli-Curci,  so  it  is  customary  for 
the  manager,  artist  and  accompa- 
nist to  entice  with  complimentary 
tickets  as  many  amiable  acquaint- 
j  ances  as  might  omit  the  movies  on 
that  evening.  How  long  before 
the  rest  of  the  country  will  become 
as  blase  about  song,  piano  and 
violin  playing?  "Aren't  you  com- 
ing to  my  recital?"  and  "When  is 
it?"  should  be  inscribed  over  every 
conservatory  door.  It  brings  to 
mind  the  fact  that  out  of  a  class 
of  300  students  which  metamor- 
phosed just  a  few  years  ago  from 
a  prominent  Eastern  conservatory 
only  three  have  remained  as  pro- 
fessional musicians  and  none  have 
earned  as  much  as  $2,000  in  any 
single  vear  since  graduation. 

Of  497  children  in  a  Brooklyn 
public  school,  constituting  twelve 
classes  and  ranging  between  7  and 
14  years  of  age,   119  are  studying 


music  under  private  instruction 
outside  school  hours.  Practically 
one  in  every  4  children  of  the 
middle  class  families  prevailing 
in  this  district  is  thus  being 
"equipped"  either  directly  for  the 
musical  profession,  or  "to  fall  back 
on  music"  or  to  have  an  "accom- 
plishment." It  is  assumed  in  any 
case  that  the  required  audience  will 
not  be  lacking  when  the  time 
comes,  willing  or  no.  In  another 
school  of  a  slightly  poorer  neigh- 
borhood, out  of  315  pupils  between 
the  ages  of  12  and  15,  85  are 
studying  music  independently  of 
the  school  curriculum.  Of  the  85, 
which  represents  27  percent  of  the 
total  in  this  case,  64  children  are 
taking  piano  lessons,  12  violin  les- 
sons, 6  vocal  and  3  other  musical 
instruction.  In  fashionable  schools 
the  quota  of  musical  students  in- 
creases. On  the  other  hand, 
among  900  children  in  a  school  of 
the  East  Side,  Manhattan,  none 
are  studying  music  outside.  These 
youngsters,  however,  are  nearly 
all  from  Italian  and  Chinese 
families  among  the  poorest  in  the 
entire  city. 

Taking  into  account  lack  of  op- 
portunity in  certain  groups  of  the 
population,  the  foreign  poor,  small- 
est paid  laboring  elements,  resi- 
dents of  remote  rural  sections  and 
negroes,  the  representation  of 
music  students  among  4,000,000  i ■"' 
of  the  population  has  been  consid- 
ered as  one-half  of  1  pe~cent. 
From  this  low  average,  the  num- 
ber of  music  students  per  million 
population  increases  in  proportion 
to  the  wealth  of  the  community, 
and  fluctuates  according  to  ages, 
the  greater  part  of  the  estimated 
3,000,000  pupils  being  less  than 
fifteen  years  old.  The  more 
meager  the  circumstances  the 
deeper  the  intent  toward  profes- 
sional competency  and  reliance 
upon  the  saleability  of  the  talent, 
thus  rendering  the  hardships  of 
subsequent  failure  all  the  more 
serious. 

While  the  students  of  instru- 
ments seem  more  particularly  des- 
tined for  mediocrity  than  the  sing- 
ers, the  fact  is  that  good  scholar- 
ship and  ability  in  the  case  of  the 
former  is  more  readily  turned  to 
account.  Steady  employment  is 
more  easily  obtained  by  instru- 
mentalists than  by  vocalists,  out- 
side the  studio.  The  dazzling  re- 
wards of  opera  lure  tens  of  thou- 
sands of  aspirants  of  both  sexes, 
who  flock  to  the  large  cities  to 
spend  from  one  to  five  and  even 
ten  years  and  usually  much  hard- 
earned  money  gaining  enough 
voice  and  prestige  for  a  favorable 
hearing.  The  novices  are  mostly 
young  women,  about  1  in  5,000 
of  whom  will  ultimately  win  the 
coveted  opera  engagement,  as  a 
rule  to  repent  thereafter.  The 
{Continued  on  page  74) 
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{Continued    from    page    71) 
Art.  Children  and  Travel 

^HEN  I  used  to  do  the  Fifth 
Avenue  galleries  1  always 
looked  for  Childe  Hassam.  He 
always  sent  me  to  dreaming.  A 
great  magician,  Hassam.  In  the 
distinguished  American  Artist-. 
Series  Frederick  A.  Stokes  Com- 
pany have  got  out  a  handy  hook, 
compiled  by  Nathaniel  Poussette- 
Dart,  reproducing  Hassam's  best 
work.  It  is  a  splendid  book  about 
a  great  American  artist. 

The  same  company  have  got  out 
a  companion  book  on  Robert 
Henri.  His  work  is  entirely  dii 
ferent  from  Hassam's — a  mixture 
of  influences,  mostly  Manet  ami 
Goya.  His  faces  of  the  poor  are 
unforgettable. 

E.  P.  Dutton  &  Co.  have  got 
out  a  magnificently  made  book, 
"'American  Water-Colourists,"  by 
A.  E.  Gallatin.  It  is  a  critical 
essay  on  Whistler,  Homer,  Sar- 
gent, Marin  and  others.  Thirty 
plates  illustrate  the  volume,  eight 
of  them  in  color.  A  masterpiece 
of  the  printer's  art. 

In  the  same  series  comes 
"Julian  Alden  Weir,"  by  Duncan 
Phillips.  It  is  the  most  compre- 
hensive and  sympathetic  work  I 
have  yet  seen  on  Weir. 

1  have  written  so  much  about 
children  in  my  life  that  I  never 
know  what  to  say  about  children's 
books  any  more.  Some  day  when 
I  attain  the  Utopia  called  Leisure 
I  will  write  for  children  exclu- 
sively. If  you  are  a  "fan"  about 
boys  and  girls,  I  recommend 
"Through  the  Cloud  Mountain," 
by  Florence  Scott  Bernard  (Lip- 
pincott)  ;  "The  Adventures  of 
Brownie,  and  Other  Stories,"  by 
Miss  Mulock  (Lippincott),  and 
that  book  of  books  for  boys,  "The 
Scottish  Chiefs,"  by  Jane  Porter. 

C.  E.  Andrews  went  to  Mo- 
rocco. He  discovered  many  things 
there  which  I  never  heard  of  be- 
fore. It's  all  in  his  book,  "Old 
Morocco"  (Doran).  Books  are 
the  best  traveling,  anyway  (see 
Aesop's  fable  about  the  fox  and 
the  grapes). 

The  Second  Empire 

T  WILL  end  my  little  monthly 
blurb  by  putting  my  finger 
on  the  greatest  book  (at  least  to 
me)  of  the  year — or  of  many 
years,  for  that  matter.  It  is  the 
"Second  Empire,"  by  Philip  Gue- 
dalla.  (Putnam's).  Here  is  one 
of  the  greatest  and  most  original 
of  historical  and  literary  master- 
pieces in  English.  It  concerns 
Bonapartism  and  Louis  Napol- 
eon. The  style  is  ironic,  satiric — 
only  Anatole  France  could  have 
done  anything  like  it.  It  is  a  feast 
of  cosmic  reason  and  light.  Do 
not  tell  me  you  are  a  bookman  if 
you  have  not  read  Guedalla's  "The 
Second  Empire." 


A    GROUP    IN    THE    SHOWROOMS 

Italian  Renaissance  Walnut  Furniture,  by  Km 


THE  furniture  of  the  Italian 
renaissance  bore  the  closest  rela- 
tionship to  the  architecture  of  the 
period.  If  not  actually  the  work  of 
the  architect,  his  controlling  influence 
was  felt  both  in  its  design  and  con- 
struction. It  is  natural,  therefore, 
to  find  in  it  the  perfect  balance  of 
proportions  and  scholarly  rendering 
of  classic  detail  that  characterize 
renaissance     architecture.       Whether 


simple  or  magnificent  it  possesses  an 
unsurpassed  dignity  that  makes  it 
especially  suitable  for  rooms  of  a 
somewhat  formal  character. 

In  Kensington  reproductions,  from 
such  collections  as  the  Davanzati  and 
the  Bardini,  the  old-time  hand  proc- 
esses of  the  Kensington  craftsmen 
retain  the  individuality,  character  and 
decorative  quality  of  the  originals. 


The  purchase  of  Kcn- 
sinytoiiFiiviiituvcmtiy 
be  arranged  through 
your  decorator  or 
furniture     dealer. 


Kensington  furniture  is  made 
in  all  the  decorative  styles  ap- 
propriate  for  American   homes. 


I^feliXMh^CPlpNY 


Showrooms :  14  East  32nd  Street 


Write  for  Ultt 
booklet   A    aui 
phlct,      "How 
sington     Furniture 
May   Be  Purchased." 


Ken- 


v-ji.,  OR  those  who  love  beauty  in  every  form  the  advertising 
J  pi-  pages  of  Arts  and  Decoration  have  a  powerful  appeal. 
**""imr*l  This  is  due  to  the  character  of  the  advertisers,  the  high 
quality  and  the  interest  in  the  merchandise  itself,  and  also  to 
the  artistic  presentation  of  the  announcements  in  illustration 
and  in  text.     Hence  the  unusual  response. 
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Carvalho 
Bros. 

520  Madison  Ave. 
New  York 

Announce  the  arrival  oj 
a  new  shipment  of  rare 
brocades,  chintzes, 
Spanish  furniture,  tassels, 
and  galoons. 


"DUSINESS  Floors 
*~^  for  rent  to  profes- 
sionals, artists  or  the 
decorating  trades. 
All  modern  conve- 
niences. 


The   House   of  Old    Fabrics 


The  Only  Book  on  Its  Subject 

WALLPAPER 

Its  History,  Design  and  Use 

By  PHYLLIS  ACKERMAN,  Ph.  D. 


For  the  general  reader  as  well  as  the  practical 
worker  in  interior  decorating.  Here,  for  the  first 
time,  an  authority  who  has  worked  in  the  decorative 
arts  for  years  applies  laboratory  results  in  the 
psychology  of  color  and  well-grounded  theories  of 
aesthetics  to  decorative  problems.  A  book  of  real 
value  to  designers  and  of  much  interest  to  the  mod- 
ernists.    Fully  illustrated.     $3.50. 


443-4thAve.  F.  A.  STOKES  COMPANY 


New  York 


EXHIBITED  AT  METROPOLITAN  MUSEUM 

Workers  in  Brass,  Copper, 
Lead,  Pewter,  Iron,  etc. 

WARMAN   &   COOK 

Designers  and  Makers  of  Lighting  Fixtures 

132  EAST  40th  STREET,  NEW  YORK 


Human  Sacrifice  on  the  Altar 
of  Music 


{Continued  from  page  72) 


whole  tragedy  and  the  heartache 
of  the  ambitious  girl  student  can 
never  be  adequately  told.  If  it 
took  a  lifetime  and  a  shipload  of 
gold  to  make  a  single  bracelet  to 
be  worn  at  one  bad  performance, 
we  might  find  an  adequate  simile 
for  the  waste  involved.  Nothing 
short  of  war  itself  produces  more 
colossal  and  futile  expenditure  of 
energy.  Nowhere  else  in  the  hu- 
man scheme  is  youthful  initiative 
so  utterly  defeated. 

The  immediate  causes  for  this 
long,  persistent  following  of  lambs 
to  the  slaughter  are  several.  The 
majority  of  the  sacrifices  are  ig- 
norant of  their  qualifications,  as 
well  as  of  what  constitutes  sale- 
able talent.  A  general  misunder- 
standing of  the  market  and  the 
managerial  business  prevails,  foi 
only  a  small  number  of  applicants 
seem  aware  that  even  extraordi- 
nary ability,  unsupported  by  capi- 
tal, constitutes  no  inducement  for 
a  manager.  The  preliminary  costs 
of  advertising  for  a  performing 
artist  run  into  thousands  of  dol- 
lars as  a  rule,  while  the  chance  of 
sensational  discovery  and  a  hearing 
"at  court,"  with  spontaneous  ad- 
mission to  the  lists,  is  so  remote  as 
to  be  practically  negligible. 

TTOR  that  considerable  number 
of  individuals  who  undertake 
musical  study  for  diversion,  solace 
and  amateur  gratification,  no  la- 
ment is  uttered.  Their  tree  bears 
its  promised  fruit,  even  though  its 
greenness  poisons  a  few  neighbors 
now  and  then.  Whether  bad 
music  is  worse  than  no  music  de- 
pends upon  the  sensitiveness  of  the 
public  ear  and  the  height  of  stand- 
ards. The  happy  folk  who  make 
up  the  choral  clubs  and  church 
choirs  at  least  help  mightily  to 
keep  voice  teaching  conductors  and 
organists  in  their  jobs.  Amateur 
orchestras,  string  quartets,  music 
study  clubs  and  community  sing- 
ing afford  natural  outlets  for  mu- 
sical natures,  and  hinder  as  much 
as  they  help  the  commerce  of 
music.  Without  these  zones  the 
musical  art  best  flourishes  as  a 
luxury,  and,  as  such,  most  surely 
guarantees  the  perpetuation  of  its 
finer  percepts. 

Continuous  effort  is  directed  by 
the  National  Federation  of  Music 
Clubs  and  musical  journals  to- 
ward developing  genius  and  na- 
tionalism. Prizes  are  put  up  for 
good  compositions  and  gifted  in- 
dividuals are  encouraged  where 
possible.  As  the  supply  of  singing 
talent  alone  is  already  actually 
hundreds  of  times  greater  than  the 
demand,  as  one  can  easily  discover 
by  attending  try-outs  for  musical 
comedy  roles  and  church  solo 
positions,  a  more  practical  uplift 
work  would  be  examinations  to 
classify  and  eliminate  beginners 
who  plan  careers.     There  are  un- 


fortunately   few     persons    among 

those  qualified  to  pass  judgment 
upon  natural  ability  who  are  ap- 
parently willing  to  give  a  candid 
opinion,  even  to  prevent  a  life  of 
misdirected  effort.  One  has  merelj 
to  observe  the  appearance  and  dis- 
appearance of  advertisers  in  the 
musical  papers  for  a  few  years  to 
reach  some  conclusion  as  to  the 
relative  number  of  survivors,  to 
see  how  much  of  the  supposedly 
"finished"  material  passes  through 
the  mill  never  to  reach  the  sluice- 
way of  active  competition.  In- 
cidentally, the  blame  frequently 
laid  at  the  doors  of  hasty  prepa- 
ration is  well  deserved,  for,  com- 
pared with  the  thorough  systems 
of  instruction  abroad,  American 
training  on  the  whole  seems  more 
spectacular  than  sound. 

^  LONG  the  roads  that  lead  to  the 
musical  charnel  house  are  signs 
bearing  astounding  figures  show- 
ing the  huge  salaries  paid  to  great 
artists.  How  many?  The  bur- 
dened climber  doesn't  pause  to  in- 
quire, lest  he  who  reads  may  run. 
Faint  heart  ne'er  won  fair  salary. 
He  is  spurred  on  by  the  praise  of 
comfortable  friends.  At  times  he 
halts,  wondering  if  he  is  not  con- 
fusing his  ability  with  his  desires, 
but  he  remembers  that  if  he  only 
wishes  anything  hard  enough  he's 
bound  to  get  it  some  day — if  not  ^ 
in  this  world  perhaps  in  the  next — 
and  he  hurries  on.  Better  extinc- 
tion than  life  at  a  desk.  He  scans 
the  broad  horizons.  The  dawn  is 
long  past  and  now  midday  is  come 
and  gone.  From  a  lofty  peak  he 
looks  across  the  wilderness  that 
lies  between  him  and  his  goal. 
He  bursts  into  song,  scarcely  know- 
ing why,  and  the  sound  of  his 
voice  nerves  him  again.  He  loves 
to  hear  his  own  ringing  tones. 
When  he  is  alone  they  seem  to 
sound  their  best.  But,  what  is 
this?  A  stranger  answers  his  call. 
A  mightier  voice  this!  What  dis- 
couragement! Keen  eyes  observe 
him  and  a  kindly  tongue  tells  him 
he  has  taken  the  wrong  route.  He 
must  go  another  way.  He  must 
retrace  his  steps.  .  .  .  The  time 
passes.  It  is  late  afternoon.  The 
pilgrim  is  far  from  his  lofty  sum- 
mit and  the  woods  are  thick  about 
him.  He  lifts  his  voice  now  and 
then,  but  there  is  no  answering 
echo.  No  longer  the  subtle  cajol- 
ery of  his  friends  ring  in  his  ears. 
It  is  nearing  sundown  as  he  ap- 
proaches a  river  spanned  by  an 
old  wooden  bridge.  The  road 
has  been  trodden  by  thousands  of 
feet,  and  here  is  a  toll-gate  and  a 
little  house,  where  a  wan-faced 
woman  brings  a  warm  stew  for 
supper.  "It  is  my  journey's  end," 
murmurs  the  singer,  and  he  puts 
up  his  sign  "Toll — Ten  Cents." 
And  there  he  waits  for  the  young 
voyageurs  and  for  the  quiet  dusk. 
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The  Libraries  of 
Antiquity 

SUCH  scattered  data  as  we 
have  of  libraries  in  Egypt, 
dating  from  as  early  as  the 
Sixth  Dynasty,  are  fragmentary 
and  not  entirely  reliable,  although 
ue  have  reason  to  believe  that  col- 
lections of  books  existed  in  that 
country  from  a  very  early  date. 
So  says  Professor  Wyss  of  the 
Zurich  University.  The  first  li- 
brary of  which  we  have  definite 
information  is  the  cuneiform  col- 
lection of  writings  of  the  Assyrian 
king  Asurbanipal,  who  reigned 
from  668  to  626  B.C.  Although 
these  books  were  written  upon 
clay,  they  formed  a  true  library, 
and  afford  evidence  of  the  begin- 
ning of  a  true  library-organization. 

Tradition  ascribes  the  first 
Greek  libraries  to  Polycrates  ot 
Samos  and  Pisistratus  of  Athens. 
The  latter  is  said  to  have  appointed 
a  commission  to  edit  Homer's 
poems.  The  Greeks  knew  nothing 
of  the  library  of  Nineveh;  their 
name  for  "library"  originally 
meant  a  bookshop.  Presumably, 
the  word  received  its  new  signifi- 
cance at  Alexandria  in  the  days  of 
the  Ptolemies.  This  argues  against 
the  existence  of  Greek  libraries  of 
the  earlier  date. 

The  largest  library  of  the  an- 
cient world,  that  at  Alexandria,  is 
said  to  have  been  promoted  by 
Phalereus;  the  actual  founder  was 
either  Ptolemy  I,  Soter,  or  Ptol- 
emy II,  Philadelphus.  Possibly  the 
father  had  gathered  a  fine  private 
collection  and  the  son  threw  it 
open  to  scholars  as  a  real  library; 
for  it  occupied  quarters  in  the 
Royal  Palace. 

This  library  marked  a  new 
epoch  in  his+ory.  It  was  the  first 
scientifically  administered  institu- 
tion of  the  kind,  and  upon  its  exis- 
tence depended  the  scholarly  labors 
of  the  students  at  the  Museum. 
It  was  here  that  classical  philology 
had  its  cradle,  and  linguistic  study 
received  its  first  impetus. 

From  the  beginning,  there  Avas  a 
second  library  a  t  Alexandria, 
though  much  smaller  in  extent. 
It  occupied  the  temple  of  Serapis, 
and  its  relation  to  the  larger  library 
resembled  that  of  a  city  library  to 
a  university  library. 

Under  the  direction  of  distin- 
guished scholars  and  able  orga- 
nizers the  larger  institution  grew 
with  what  we  may  call  American 
rapidity.  Its  history  during  this 
period  has  become  better  known 
through  a  papyrus  discovered  a  few 
years  ago.  The  eagerness  of  the 
library  authorities  to  secure  new 
books  and  rare  books  sometimes  led 
them  to  adopt  devices  that  would 
not  be  countenanced  by  modern 
ethics.  So  keen  was  the  rivalry 
with  the  library  at  Pergamon,  that 
the  Eevptians  tried  to  hamper  the 
latter's  growth  by  a  rather  futile 
embargo  on  the  exportation  of 
papyrus.  Thereupon  the  people  at 
Pergamon  invented  the  book- 
material  which  received  its  name 
from  their  city — parchment. 
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Ye  Olde  Mint  House 

ut  home  in  Pevensey,  England 


O  step  from  Madison  Avenue  into 
our  shop  is  to  pass  from  the 
Twentieth  Century  into  the 
centuries  of  the  past.  For  the 
Old  World  character  of  our 
antiques  is  enhanced  by  the 
harmonious  surroundings  in 
which  they  are  displayed.  The 
connoisseur  will  find  a  visit  to 
our  shop  a  delightful  experience. 

Louis  L.  Allen 

^Antiques 

521  MADISON  AVENUE 
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NEW  YORK 


There  is  Only  One  Sure  Way 


P  ACH  edition  of  Arts  &  Decoration 
-^  is  limited  because  the  great  ex- 
pense making  "the  most  beautiful, 
most  interesting  magazine."  More 
often  than  not  we  are  unable  to 
meet  the  demand  of  numbers  even 
a  month  or  two  old. 

ARTS  &  DECORATION       - 


There  is  only  one  sure  way  of  getting 
every  copy  of  Arts  &  Decoration 
and  that  is  by  subscribing  for  it  at 
the  regular  price  of  six  dollars  a 
year  There  are  no  clubbing  nor 
premium  offers. 

50  West  47th  St.,  New  York 
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ATLANTIC  CITY,  N.  J. 

Quiet  -  Homelike  -  Delightful 
On  the  Beach  and  the  Boardwalk 


Vernon  Room  March  Musicales 

Every  Saturday  evening  thru  March,  by  celebrated 
members  of  the  Metropolitan  and  Chicago  Operas  and 
other  eminent  concert  artists:—  Paul  Althouse,  Rudolph 
Bochco,  Madeline  Brard,  Clara  Deeks,  Giuseppe  de  Luca, 
Beniamino  Gigli,  Helen  Hobson,  Susanne  Keener, 
Queena  Mario,  Erwin  Nyiregyhazi,  Lucille  Orrell,  Paul 
Ryman,  John  Charles  Thomas,  Cyrena  Van  Gordon, 
Raoul  Vidas. 


LEEDS  AND  LIPPINCOTT  COMPANY 


Write  for  Folders.      Make  Reservations.      American  Plan.       Always  Open. 


A  Complete 
Book,  Cover- 
ing Interior 
Decoration 
in  All  Its 
Phases 

By 

Eberlein, 

McClure  and 

Holloway 

In 

One  Big  Volume 


Tactical 


PRICE 


$8- 


DECORATE 


283   ILLUSTRATIONS,   7  PLATES 
IN  COLOR,  451  PAGES,  OCTAVO 

There  are  twelve  chapters  on  color,  walls,  floors,  windows,  furniture  and 
arrangement,  textiles,  lighting,  mantels,  pictures,  decoration  accessories, 
etc.  The  book  is  arranged  in  systematic  and  logical  order.  No  space  or 
time  is  lost  in  giving  expert  advice  on  every  phase  of  the  subject  and  in  a 
way  that  makes  it  equally  valuable  to  the  amateur  for  study  or  to  the  pro- 
fessional for  reference.  It  is  divided  into  three  sections :  1.  A  resume  of  the 
development  of  decoration  in  England,  Italy,  Spain  and  France:  2.  The  why 
and  how  of  furnishing  in  all  its  details;  3.  The  assembling  of  various  styles 
in  a  right  manner.  Dept.  AD.  12 

Please  send  me  an  illustrated  pamphlet  of  this  book  and  other  similar 


Bringing  Dead  Paintings  Back 
to  Life 


{Continued  from  page  27) 


If  the  eau  flamahde  is  not  suffi- 
cient— and  this  is  sometimes  the 
case  with  old  pictures — any  good 
neutral  soap,  free  from  alkali  may 
be  applied,  after  which  it  should 
be  rinsed  off  carefully  and  the 
canvas  wiped  with  a  soft  cloth, 
and  finally,  the  chamois  skin. 
Then  the  picture  should  be  hung 
in  a  draught,  in  a  light  place,  not 
in  the  sunlight,  until  it  is  thor- 
oughly dry.  In  this  connection, 
great  care  should  be  taken  never 
to  apply  too  much  water  to  the 
canvas.  One  of  the  diseases  most 
prevalent  among  oil  paintings, 
known  as  "bloom,"'  is  caused  by 
dampness.  "Bloom"  makes  its  ap- 
pearance first  as  a  kind  of  bluish 
veil  or  vapor  overspreading  the 
whole  or  a  part  of  the  picture. 
In  its  first  stages,  the  remedy  is 
quite  simple.  The  varnish  should 
be  polished  with  a  silk  handker- 
chief or  a  chamois,  and  a  regular 
temperature  should  be  kept  up 
round  the  picture,  which  should 
be  guarded  against  sudden  expo- 
sure to  heat  or  damp.  If  the 
"bloom"  still  persists,  and  turns 
from  blue  to  yellow  and  finally  to 
black,  the  painting  should  be  taken 
to  the  restorer  for  treatment.  At 
this  point,  the  painting  itself  is 
attacked,  and  sometimes  even  the 
canvas. 

It  is  the  writer's  opinion  that 
the  amateur  should  not  attempt 
to  apply  other  than  these  simple 
home  remedies  to  his  canvases. 
Sometimes  the  dirt  which  we 
thought  was  only  on  the  surface 
has  in  reality  been  varnished  over 
before  the  canvas  came  into  one's 
possession.  In  such  case,  a  thor- 
ough cleansing  involves  the  re- 
moval of  the  top  layer  or  layers 
of  varnish.  Though  it  is  possible 
for  the  amateur  to  remove  the 
varnish  and  apply  a  new  coat 
after  cleaning,  the  process  is 
fraught  with  danger.  If  the  ar- 
tist has  used  varnish  as  a  medium 
mixed  with  his  tube  colors,  as  is 
sometimes  done,  a  solvent  applied 
to  remove  the  protective  coat  of 
varnish  may  also  attack  the  pig- 
ments, and  the  greatest  trouble 
will  result,  because  the  paint  itself 
will  come  off  the  surface.  In  a 
normal  case,  however,  the  profes- 
sional restorer  removes  the  old 
varnish  from  the  picture,  working 
with  a  pad  of  cotton  wool  in  each 
hand ;  one,  with  which  the  picture 
is  rubbed  first,  containing  a  sol- 
vent— methylated  spirit — with  a 
little  turpentine ;  and  the  other, 
which  is  afterward  passed  over 
the  portions  of  the  canvas  which 
have  been  rubbed  with  the  other 
pad,  containing  turpentine  only. 
In  this  way,  the  methylated  spirit 
acts  upon  the  varnish,  while  the 
turpentine  washes  it  off,  at  the 
same  time  neutralizing  any  con- 
tinued effects  of  the  solvent.  As 
this   operation   advances,   the   var- 


ious strata  of  old,  discolored  var- 
nish are  removed  and  the  original 
tints  of  the  painting  are  brought 
to  light. 

It  was  my  privilege  to  call 
upon  one  of  the  finest  restorers 
in  the  country  and  to  go  with  him 
through  his  studio  and  workroom. 
He  told  me  of  having  had  in- 
trusted to  his  care  an  old  painting 
so  blackened  with  accumulated 
dirt  and  age  that  one  would  hard- 
ly have  suspected  it  of  possesMn^ 
any  great  value.  By  application 
of  certain  solvents,  however, 
layers  of  dirt  and  varnish  were 
removed  and  a  painting  of  the  six- 
teenth century,  executed  in  the 
most  glorious  of  colors,  was  re- 
vealed. This  is  only  one  of  many 
romances  which  the  restorer  is 
constantly  happening  upon. 

The  above  method  is  applied  in 
the  removal  of  mastic  varnishes 
only.  Another  method  of  removal 
is  friction,  when  the  resin  is  re- 
duced to  powder  by  prolonged 
rubbing  of  the  fingers.  One 
finger  is  used  at  first,  then  two, 
or  all  the  fingers,  or  even  the 
whole  hand,  on  a  large  picture. 
The  friction  is  kept  up  with  a 
circular  motion  until  the  varnish 
whitens  and  turns  to  powder. 
When  this  powder  begins  to  im- 
pede the  operation  it  is  brushed 
off.  Great  care  has  to  be  exer- 
cisd  not  to  injure  the  delicate 
glazes  and  scumbles  beneath  the 
varnish.  As  soon  as  the  restorer 
feels  that  the  varnish  has  all 
crumbled,  he  stops.  This  method 
of  removing  varnish  can  only  be 
practised  on  smooth,  even  pic- 
tures, painted  on  copper,  panel, 
or  a  well-stretched  canvas.  On  a 
badly  stretched  canvas,  or  a  pic- 
ture in  which  the  impasto  is  full 
of  inequalities,  the  cavities  be- 
tween the  ridges  of  paint  escape 
from  the  work  of  the  fingers. 
Sometimes  the  painting  is  sub- 
mitted to  what  is  known  as  the 
Pettenkofer  treatment.  This  con- 
sists of  placing  over  the  picture  a 
shallow  wooden  box  which  has 
tacked  to  its  bottom  a  layer  of 
absorbent  cotton  overlaid  with 
cheesecloth.  This  cotton  pad  has 
been  sprinkled  with  alcohol.  The 
vapor  evolved  from  the  alcohol 
dissolves  the  mastic  on  the  sur- 
face of  the  picture,  forming  once 
more  a  spirit-mastic  varnish.  This, 
on  exposure  to  the  air,  hardens 
and  leaves  a  shining  coat  of  resin. 

In  case  the  canvas  has  been 
torn  the  restorer  ravels  the  edges 
of  the  tear  to  make  it  less  con- 
spicuous, applies  a  patch  behind 
it  with  wax,  presses  it  with  an 
iron  and  cleverly  touches  up  the 
surface  of  the  canvas  with  colors 
matched  to  the  original  tints  of 
the  painting.  If  a  painting  has 
become  blistered  or  blackened  in 
a  fire,  it  must  be  treated  judicious- 
{Continued  on  page  78) 
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P.  JACKSON  HIGGS 

<s*^d  Qoltectoy  c2*$o 

OF  DESIRABLE  ART  OBJECTS 


<i.sJt  our  Galleries  may  be  occasionally 
J'ound  internationally  knoiOn  PAINT1NCS 
CHINESE  and  PERSIAN  CERAMICS  and  other 
art  objects >fbr  the  serious  (Collector 

<$>ut  at  all  times  one  miti/  select  from* 
our  (Collection  furniture  <im(  examples 
as  NOTED  ABOVE  of  less  importance  but 
of  great  interest for  thefurnisfiina  and 
^beautifying  of  the  home  i>  ■  /■  •  /•  ■/•  uf 
GENUINE  EXAMPLES   ONLY  are  dealt  inS> 


OLD    MASTERS > TAPESTRIES 
BRONZES        GOTHIC     SCULPTl 

,/t  U4t  of  recent  JITotable 


CHINESE  PORCELAINS  C.  POTTERIES 
•C  £.  VARIOUS  OBJECTS  OF  ART.X-. 
7QUViitiorvA   sent   «/><>/)    recfllt-At- 


Furniture  and  Panelled  Rooms 

COMPLETE     PERIOD    INTERIORS    EXECUTED.^ 


Eleven  &ast  Fifty-Fourth  Street 

NEW     YORK     CITY 


This  Is  a  most  pleasing 
Secretary-desk  of  small  pro- 
portions. Finished  in  beau- 
tiful old  rod  lacquer  with 
Chinese  decoration.  it  is 
an  unusual  piece  and  would 
add  a  distinctive  touch  to  a 
room.  It  is  also  a  thor- 
oughly practical  desk,  with 
book-shelves  behind  the  up- 
per door.     Size  6'  4"  x  2'  2". 


A  noteworthy  example  ot  the  Han 
dynasty.  206  B.  C.  to  220  A.  D.,  stand- 
ing 19"  high.  Beautiful  greenish  gray 
glaze  with  fine  silvery  iridescence. 
Although  a  collector's  specimen,  this 
would    make   a    superb   lamp. 
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P.  JACKSON  HIGGS 

OF  DESIRABLE  ART  OBJECTS 
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FMJNCAN  Phyfe  Consol  Table  and 
reproduction  of  an  early   Queen 
Anne  Mirror  in  Walnut. 


O.  E.  Mertz  &  Co. 

INTERIOR  DECORATORS 

260  SOUTH  18TH  STREET,  PHILADELPHIA 


PRADO  4i 
HAVANA,  CUBA 


4  VIA  DEI  FOSSI 
FLORENCE 
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BonVoyage Boxes 

To  the  traveller,  the  parting  gift 
of  a  Dean's  Bon  Voyage  Box 
charmingly  repeats  the  message 
of  "Bon  Voyage"  throughout 
the  trip, —  each  time  its  delici- 
ous contents  contribute  to  the 
keener  enjoyment  of  hours  at 
sea.  Varied  assortments  of 
Dean's  Cakes,  Candies  and 
Sweets,  packed  to  preserve 
freshness.    $2.50  to  $40.00. 

Price  List  on  Request 

628  Fifth  Avenue      New  York 

Established  84  years  ago 


Interior 
Decorators 
Use  this 
Book 

BECAUSE 

the  subject  is 
covered  so 
clearly  and  in 
great  detail 


w 
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THEVRAcTICAL 
BOOK  OF 

PERIOD  FWNlf 

Price    8^0 


A  special  feature  is  an  illustrated  chronological  key  of  19 
pages  with  113  illustrations  for  the  identification  of  period 
furniture  at  a  glance. 

250  ILLUSTRATIONS,  371    PAGES  OCTAVO 

This  is  a  practical  book  for  the  expert  as  well  as  the  novice.  It  treats 
of  furniture  of  the  English,  American  Colonial  and  Post  Colonial  and 
principal  French  periods.  The  different  articles  of  furniture  found  in 
common  use,  during  each  period  are  fully  described  and  illustrated. 
Dates,  reign,  wood  employed  are  given.  With  extra  chapters  on  ar- 
rangement and    furnishing   and   special   advice   to    buyers. 

J.  B.  LIPP1NC0TT  CO.,  East  Washington  Square,  Philadelphia 

Please  send   me   illustrated   pamphlets   of   this   and   the  other   PRACTICAL 
BOOKS 


Bringing  Dead  Paintings  Back 
to  Life 


(Continued  from  page  7<>) 


ly  with  special  oils.  The  relining 
of  an  old  canvas  is  another  oper- 
ation which  calls  for  special  care. 
Perhaps  the  most  delicate  of  all 
the  operations  which  a  restorer 
performs  is  the  transference  of  a 
picture  from  one  canvas  to  an- 
other. This  process  was  invented 
in  the  seventeenth  century  by  a 
Frenchman  named  Picault.  It  is 
adopted  when  the  original  canvas 
is  absolutely  rotten,  or  when  the 
paint  is  peeling  off  the  entire  sur- 
face. The  canvas  is  removed  from 
its  frame;  a  thin  sheet  of  tissue 
paper  or  gauze  is  pasted  over  the 
surface  of  the  painting;  after  this 
first  covering  has  dried  for  about 
forty-eight  hours,  it  is  overlaid  by 
a  series  of  papers  pasted  one  upon 
the  other  till  they  form  a  kind  of 
cardboard  strong  enough  to  sup- 
port the  painting.  The  canvas  is 
slightly  moistened  with  a  wet 
sponge.  If  the  canvas  was  sized 
before  it  was  primed  the  size 
yields,  and  the  old  canvas  comes 
away  easily.  But  if  there  was  no 
size  the  canvas  must  be  rubbed 
away  with  pumice-stone  until  it 
is  entirely  removed,  leaving  the 
very  thin  layer  of  paint  to  be  im- 
posed upon  a  new  canvas.  This 
is  done  by  a  certain  preparation 
spread  upon  a  canvas  which  is 
stretched  on  a  frame  several 
inches  longer  and  wider  than  the 
painting.  If  the  painting  was 
executed  on  a  wooden  panel  a 
stronger  padding  of  paper  will  be 
required  to  support  it  during  the 
operation ;  and  the  panel  is  re- 
moved, first  by  sawing  it  away  in 


small  squares,  then  by  working  on 

it  successively  with  a  chisel,  a 
plane,  a  file,  and  finally,  sand- 
paper, until  the  painted  layer  is 
reached.  Sometimes  a  wooden 
panel  has  become  warped.  Then 
it  is  put  through  a  process  known 
as  "cradling."  This  consists  of 
shaving  the  panel  down  until  it 
is  pliable  and  pasting  strips  of 
wood  lengthwise  of  the  panel. 
Thus  it  will  be  seen  that  the 
restoring  of  a  masterpiece  is  an 
intricate  proceeding,  and  one 
which  should  be  attempted  only 
with  reverence  for  the  work 
of  another,  supplemented  by  a 
knowledge  of  the  best  scientific 
methods.  Each  restorer  has  his 
own  processes,  which  he  has 
evolved  by  patient  practise  and 
experience.  Needless  to  say,  he 
would  not,  if  he  could,  disclose 
the  secrets  of  his  profession ;  and 
it  would  be  just  as  difficult  for 
him  to  delegate  his  work  to  an- 
other as  it  would  be  for  the  sur- 
geon to  direct  another  in  the  per- 
formance of  a  serious  operation. 
If  you  have  a  precious  painting 
which  needs  attention,  hunt  up  the 
very  best  restorer  you  can  find. 
Good  restorers,  as  we  have  said, 
are  few  and  far  between.  Prob- 
ably the  safest  source  of  informa- 
tion concerning  a  careful  restorer 
would  be  the  nearest  museum  of 
art.  Much  damage  has  been  done  J 
by  unintelligent  restorers;  and  it 
is  therefore  imperative  that  a 
thorough  investigation  be  made 
before  entrusting  a  painting  of 
value  to  doubtful  hands. 


Memories  o£  Elihu  Vedder 
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the  universe.  He  had  not  kept 
pace  with  the  "movements"  of  his 
time.  Impressionism  and  post- 
impressionism,  cubism  and  futur- 
ism, had  all  passed  him  by,  though 
he  had  noted  them  as  ephemeral 
phases  of  art.  At  the  bottom  of 
his  heart  he  was  less  a  painter  than 
a  philosopher ;  brooding,  aloof 
from  men,  on  life  and  dreams. 

Those  whom  he  admitted  to 
his  intimacy  admired  him  greatly 
for  his  fearlessness  and  intellect. 
But  few,  if  any,  found  much  in- 
spiration in  his  paintings,  while 
none  would  have  pretended  to 
compete  Avith  him  as  an  inter- 
preter of  thought.  His  outlook 
was  intensely  personal.  His  brain 
was  of  a  rare  and  curious  kind. 
He  was  a  queer  combination  of 
mystic  and  satirist.  Nor  in  his 
satire  did  he  spare  himself.  Once 
someone  who  was  calling  on  him 
praised  his  Washingtonian  panels, 
and  he — derided  them.  He  much 
preferred  such  quaint  achievements 


of  his  own  as  "The  Questioner  of 
the  Sphinx"  (a  poor  effort,  from 
the  standpoint  of  the  colorist,  but 
a  work  with  an  idea  to  grace  it) 
and  "The  Lair  of  the  Sea-Ser- 
pent" (the  model  for  the  serpent 
was  a  stranded  eel,  much  magni- 
fied and  improved  by  the  sugges- 
tion of  the  evil  eye). 

An  amateur  one  day  had  made 
a  cheap  remark,  after  looking  at 
some  rather  baffling  pictures.  "I 
don't  profess  to  know  much  about 
paintings,"  said  that  wretched 
person,  "but  I  know  what  I  like." 
To  which  Elihu,  who  was  far 
from  patient,  tartly  answered,  "So 
do  the  beasts  of  the  fields." 

Elihu  Vedder  was  a  native  of 
New  York.  Born  in  the  middle 
of  the  Romantic  '30's,  he  had 
lived  almost  to  the  age  of  86.  He 
had  studied,  first  in  Brooklyn, 
then  in  Paris.  But  he  was 
wedded  to  the  ways  and  life  of 
Rome.  And  it  is  there  he  will  be 
chiefly   missed. 
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7HE  illustration  shows  the 
exhibit  /it  the  Metropolitan 
Museum  of  Art  of  seven 
exquisite  examples  of  hand- 
WTOUght  metal  work  from  the 
Oscar  B.  Bach  Studios.  The 
group  includes  a  bronze  mirror 
and  console-table,  a  pair  of  in- 
direct torcheres  of  delicate 
wrought  iron  and  bronze  with 
hand-made  glass  bowls  and  mar- 
ble bases.  On  the  console  are 
two  bronze  candlesticks  and  a 
small  sculptured  metal  center- 
piece. Each  piece  is  an  individ- 
ual, unique  work  of  art. 
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257  West  17th    Street 
NEW      YOR  K      CITY 


INQUIRIES    SOLICITED    THROUGH    INTERIOR    DECORATORS    OR   THE    BETTER    LIGHTING    FIXTURE   STUDIOS 


At  your  Dealers 

WEBER 

OILS  &  VARNISHES 


\-oixsislenl  in  i^uahty 

WEBER   ARTIST  COLORS 

\Jkt  Colors  lite  Old JKaslers  vJould*  have  used. 
Price  List  on  request 

F.WEBER  CO. 

oturisrs  mjiTERML 

PHILADELPHIA 

ST.  LOUIS   MO.  -  BALTIMORE  MD. 
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Kent-Costikyan 

FOUNDED    1886 

485  FIFTH  AVENUE— SIXTH  FLOOR 
NEW  YORK 

Opposite  Public  Library 

IMPORTERS  OF  ORIENTAL  RUGS 
SEAMLESS  CARPETS  IN  SOLID  COLORS 
RUGS    WOVEN    TO     ORDER    IN    ORIENT 


■     ■■: 


Collegiate 
Arm  Chair 
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Price 

$28.75 


This  Collegiate  Arm  Chair,  illustrated  above,  made  with  loose 
down  cushion,  in  Chintz,  with  box-pleated  valance,  is  suitable 
for  most  any  room.     Price  only  $28.75 

Large  Selection  of  Painted  Bed  Room  Furniture 
glazed  chintzs  also    Reed   and  Willow  Furniture 

EDWARD  R.  BARTO  &  CO. 

Interior  Decorators  and  Furnishers 

775  Lexington  Avenue,  New  York 


Cadillac  touring  sedan.     A  center  arm-rest  in  the  rear  seat  is  one  of 
its  innovations 


The  Cost  of  Motor -Cars 


{Continued  from  page  37) 


tors  units  can  afford  to  operate 
on  the  scanty  margins  that  present 
prices  allow  them,  and  it  is  rea- 
sonable to  asume  that  even  these 
companies  are  not  going  to  do  it 
any  longer  than  is  absolutely  nec- 
essary. 

The  present  market  prices  may 
prevail  until  Spring,  but  certainly 
not  much  longer.  Already  we  can 
see  signs  of  the  upward  trend. 
Locomobile  recently  boosted  the' 
line  $2,000.  This"  is  hardly  sig- 
nificant, because  the  high-priced 
market  is  influenced  but  little  by 
price.  The  1921  reduction  of 
Locomobile  prices  failed  to  stim- 
ulate sales.  This  latest  increase 
will  not  hamper  them. 

But  Buick,  Maxwell,  Durant 
and  Hupmobile  are  up  from  $40 
to  $160,  and  it  is  only  a  question 
of  months  before  others  will  fol- 
low. The  increases  are  generally 
applied  to  sport  models  and  road- 
sters. The  sport  models  are  per- 
haps higher  because  of  added 
equipment,  the  roadster  because 
the  demand  is  falling  off  and  it 
costs  more  to  build  them.  For- 
merly the  man  who  bought  a  so- 
called  "business  car"  took  a  road- 
ster. Now  he  takes  a  small  closed 
car.  The  roadster  is  now  used 
only  by  the  man  who  wants  some- 


thing distinctively  sporting  or  the 
crab  who  is  afraid  someone  might 
ask  him  for  a  ride. 

Tire  companies,  while  not  in- 
creasing their  retail  prices,  are 
lowering  the  differential  between 
the  price  to  the  manufacturer  and 
the  consumer.  This  will  of  neces- 
sity be  passed  on  to  the  public.  It 
is  impossible  to  cut  the  dealer's 
discount  any  further.  He  makes 
little  enough  as  it  is  in  these  days 
of  over-allowances  for  used  cars. 
Labor  costs  about  as  much  as  it 
did  until  the  draft  was  in  full 
swing,  and  the  labor  shortage  in 
some  lines  of  business  is  reflected^ 
in  the  automotive  industry.  And 
the  good  old  overhead  is  right 
where  it  always  was.  It  is  prob- 
ably as  high  for  a  company  of  lim- 
ited production  as  it  is  for  a  com- 
pany producing  50,000  units  an- 
nually. 

The  price  increase  will  be  grad- 
ual because  of  keen  competition. 
Price  slashing  is  contageous,  but 
high  prices  develop  more  slowly. 
Nevertheless,  it  is  coming  because 
of  sheer  economic  pressure.  If 
you  want  to  buy  a  motor  car  at 
the  lowest  figure  consistent  with 
its  value,  do  it  now.  Six  months 
from  now  it  will  cost  you  consider- 
ablv  more. 


"Lexington" 

SKETCH  BOXES 

and 

Victor"  EASELS 


The  most  up-to-date  equipment  on  the 
market.  Splendidly  fmished,well  made; 
light,  compact  and  convenient.  Full 
descriptipn  and  prices  in  catalog.  Sent 
on  request. 

WINSOR  &  NEWTON'S 

Oil  and  Water  Colours 

On  a  Quality  Basis  the  cheapest  Colours 
you  can  buy.     Write  for  Colour  Chart  A-3 


XraAt 


WINSOR  ^NEWTON 

T*       T~  INCORPORATED  ■» 

EvEryth/nq  Far  the  Artist  J 

31  East  17 -St.  New  York fe 


"INTER — cold  and  white!  Yet  the  color 
of  this  roof  in  the  slanting  sun  reflects 
the  warmth  of  the  hearth  within.  A.  roof  of 
Johns-Manville  Rigid  Asbestos  Shingles,  with 
their  various  soft  colorings  blended,  expresses 
the  geniality  of  your  home  and  the  individual- 
ity of  your  taste. 

A  practical  roof  too!  Asbestos  has  proved  its 
permanence  in  the  rock-beds  whence  it  comes, 


and  its  fire-safety  under  the  white  hot  flame  of 
the  blow  torch. 

There  are  roofings  of  Johns-Manville  Asbestos 
in  many  forms,  for  every  type  of  building;  all 
are  fire-safe  and  economical. 

Send  to  Johns-Manville,  Inc.,  Madison  Avenue 
and  41st  Street,  New  York  City,  for  booklet  in 
colors  on  Rigid  Asbestos  Shingles. 


JOHNS-  MANVILLE \*£L 
ASBESTOS   SHINGL 
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Pen  Portrait  of  a  Sardonic  Painter 

By  ARTHUR  SYMONS 

V*  {Here   is   a   full-length    character    sketch    of    Henri    de     Toulouse- 

Lautrec,  unique  among  those  painters  of  our  century  who  were  haters 
of  reality,  dreamers  of  strange  visions,  rebels  against  the  conventions  of 
modern  civilization.  In  his  literary  dissection  of  this  strange  charac- 
ter Mr.  Syrnons  has  given  us  the  soul  of  the  man;  an  etching  at  once 
full  of  gloiuering  black  shadows  and  shuddering,  profound  subleties. 
This  powerful  piece  of  writing  is  one  of  the  superb  monographs  in  the 
Print  Collector's  Quarterly,  notable  for  its  contributions  to  con  tempo- 
rary art  estimates  and  ripe  in  its  scholarship.) 


PaSe  81 


I  MET  Lautrec,  for  the  first 
time,  in  the  Moulin  Rouge  on 
a  night  of  June  in  1890;  he  was 
seated  at  the  special  table  that  was 
always  reserved  for  him.  With 
him  was  La  Melinite,  who  had  the 
beauty  of  a  fallen  angel ;  she  was 
exotic  and  excitable.  No  one  who 
was  acquainted  with  Toulouse- 
Lautrec  could  ever  forget  him ; 
nor  have  I  ever  seen  a  man  so 
extraordinary  and  so  sinister. 
Every  night  one  came  on  him 
somewhere  in  Paris,  chiefly  in 
Montmartre,  in  the  streets,  in  the 
cafes,  in  the  theatres,  in  the  music- 
halls,  in  the  circuses.  He  walked, 
his  huge  head  lowered,  the  upper 
part  of  his  body,  which  was  in 
perfect  proportion,  leaning  heavily 
on  his  stick ;  he  stopped — owing  to 
the  difficulty  he  had  in  walking — 
stared  this  way  and  that  way ;  his 
black  eyes  shone  furiously — eyes 
that  amused  themselves  enor- 
mously ;  he  began  to  speak  in  his 
deep,  biting  voice,  and  always  in 
some  unimaginable  fashion — jests 
or  jokes  or  bitter  sarcasms,  or  sin- 
gle phrases,  in  w-hich  each  word 
,told :  simple  and  brutal,  mocking, 
serious  and  sardonic. 

His  tragedy  was  that  he 
imagined  a  few  hours  of  sleep 
were  enough  for  him — a  ruinous 
expenditure  of  so  prodigious  a  con- 
stitution ;  which  led  him  also  into 
that  "expense  of  spirit  in  a  waste 
of  shame"  which  is  bound  to  have 
an  evil  effect  on  such  tempera- 
ments as  his.  Lautrec,  as  far  as 
he  could,  got  in  this  world  all  he 
wanted,  for  he  had  willed  it  in- 
tensely and  persistently ;  it  came — 
fame  and  success.  He  had  con- 
ceived a  great  end,  and  he  worked 
towards  that  end  without  deviat- 
ing and  without  tiring.  His  power 
of  creation  seemed  to  him  inex- 
haustible. 

Son  Portrait,  par  lui-meme, 
seizes  one  almost  literally  by  the 
throat,  so  absolute  is  this  creator's 
image  of  himself:  a  face  ravaged 
with  nerves,  a  face  that  had  tragic 
beauty ;  a  face  malignant  and  dia- 
bolical, sinister  and  sardonic,  with 
the  huge  mass  of  tormented  hair 
that  straggles  across  his  high  fore- 
head ;  his  tenebrous  black  eyes ;  his 
black  moustache;  the  ironical 
curve  of  the  lips;  the  virile  nose, 
strong  chin  ;  in  a  word,  the  pure 
aristocrat.  Yet  the  deeper  I  gaze 
into  this  face  that  surges  out  of 
the  void  the  more  vividly  and 
violently  arises  the  glittering 
genius  of  this  evil-starred  man. 
So  intensely  alive  is  this  marvelous 
image  that  lives,  breathes,  vibrates 


to  every  sensation,  that  has  in  it 
all  the  untamable  violence  of  the 
animal,  the  nerves  that  distort,  the 
cruel  craft  that  connives  in  all 
forms  of  sin  and  of  vice — that, 
were  one's  imagination  strung  to 
such  a  point  that  it  might  for  one 
instant  awaken  the  dead  to  life — 
Henri  de  Toulouse-Lautrec  would 
be  beside  me  and  La  Melinite  in 
the  Moulin  Rouge. 

J^AUTREC  began  what  is  called 
his  journalism  in  Le  Courier 
Francais,  September  26th,  1886, 
with  a  design,  Gin  Cocktail,  a 
scene  in  a  bar.  There  are  two 
barmaids,  rather  like  Manet's,  be- 
hind the  counter;  a  jockey  and  a 
swell  are  seated  on  two  stools; 
both  are  blase.  Only  there  is 
something  in  Lautrec's  sardonic 
vision  which  reminds  me  of 
Browning's  Le  Byron  de  nos 
jours,  whose  two  jaded  Parisians 
are  not  intrinsically  interesting; 
they  seem  to  have  come  to  him  by 
strange  accidents  from  the  ends  of 
the  world ;  they  are  characters  in 
themselves  of  little  interest. 
Lautrec's  gift  is  shown  by  the  way 
in  which  he  accepts  such  a  situa- 
tion as  this,  apprehends  it,  under 
some  intricate  cobweb  of  illusions, 
and  reflects  over  it  an  artificial 
light  which  he  constructs  and 
breaks  over  this  chosen  situation. 
In  June,  1920,  I  turned  over 
Lautrec's  lithographs  in  the  Bi- 
bliotheque  Nationale ;  there  are 
more  than  three  hundred  of  them. 
The  first  I  came  on  was  Exposi- 
tion du  20  Avril  au  3  Mai,  1903, 
52,  Rue  Lafitte.  On  the  cover  is  a 
superb  nude  woman — sensual,  sub- 
lime in  depravation.  She  stares  at 
one  with  a  gesture  like  one  of 
Rodin's  women,  the  woman- 
animal  with  sleepy  eyes;  and  in 
her  is  some  of  the  perversity  of 
Baudelaire.  It  is  interesting  to 
compare  these  versions  of  a  sub- 
ject which  so  many  artists  have 
treated,  always  in  a  spirit  of  per- 
versity, from  Hieronymus  Bosch, 
with  his  swooping  and  crawling 
abortions,  to  Rops,  with  his  wo- 
man of  enticing  flesh  spread  out 
mockingly  upon  the  Cross,  from 
which  she  has  cast  off  the  Divine 
body.  In  one  of  these  lithographs 
a  man  w7ith  his  arms  on  a  table  has 
almost  the  naked  face  of  Balzac: 
it  reminded  me  of  a  Daumier. 

Daumier's  genius  was  immense; 
Baudelaire,  with  his  infallible  in- 
stinct, attributes  to  him  "the 
strange  and  astonishing  qualities 
of  a  great  genius,  sick  of  genius." 
{Continued  on  next  page) 
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McCutcheorfs 

Delightful  New  Fabrics 

For  Portieres,  Draperies, 

Scarfs,  and  other 

decorative  uses 

AMAZING  FABRICS  of  gay  colors  and  piquant  designs! 
£\.  They  lend  themselves  to  draperies  and  decorative 
features  with  a  distinctive,  even  exotic  charm.  To  the  less 
formal  rooms  of  the  home  they  add  cheer — and  a  certain 
brisk,  vibrant  vitality. 

Indian  Prints — An  exclusive  fabric,  hand-woven  and 
printed  in  India.  Splashed  with  stripings  of  Indian  purple, 
terra  cotta,  Venetian  green,  lake  blue — colors  too  massed 
and  mingled  to  describe,  but  all  of  native  vividness.  Quaint 
motifs  scroll  and  bloom  on  colored  grounds.  In  texture 
supple  as  cretonne,  fine  as  linen;  and  of  that  luxurious 
quality  demanded  by  Indian  Maharajahs  in  their  native 
draperies  and  turbans.    $1.50  a  yard. 

Cretonnes — Patterns  resembling  impressionist  interpreta- 
tions of  moonlight  nights,  lantern-festooned  lawn  parties, 
old-fashioned  gardens.  Decidedly  showing  the  Chauve- 
Souris  influence.  Some  like  Russian  floral  paintings;  others 
like  parchment  painted  in  water  colors.  50c  to  $1.50  a  yard. 

Ginghams — Simple,  naive — always  indisputably  attractive. 
And  now  a  novel  variation — smart  square  and  circlet 
motifs  in  ratinet  are  super-embroidered  on  the  checks 
here  and  there.  Every  size,  check  and  color.  50c  to  $1.50 
a  yard. 

English  Prints — Prim,  demure,  and  gay  little  figures  on  a 
sturdy,  practical  imported  fabric.    55g  a  yard. 

We  have  samples  of  these  delightful  new  fabrics 
all  ready  to  send  you.  We  shall  be  glad  to  forward 
them    to   your   address.     Simply  drop  us  a  card. 

James  McCutcheon  &  Co. 

Department  No.  47 

rk   Fifth  Avenue,  34th  and  33d  Streets,  New  York 
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GiveMoreConsideration  to 
the  Exterior  of  Your  Home 

Heretofore  when  the  element  of 
economy  governed  a  home  builder's 
plans,  often  the  expenditure  for  the 
exterior  construction  was  limited. 
The  result  was  that  on  occasion 
when  the  owner  wished  to  sell,  in 
order  to  increase  the  marketable 
value  of  the  home  he  found  it  neces- 
sary to  spend  large  sums  of  money 
rehabilitating  the  exterior. 

Today  thejudicious  builder  realizes 
that  by  using  Indiana  Limestone 
for  the  exterior  of  his  home,  he  is 
investing  in  a  material  that  has  real 
permanent  value.  And  the  difference 
in  first  cost  over  less  desirable  forms 
of  construction  is  surprisingly  small, 
when  the  stone  is  used  in  simple 
and  straightforward  manner,  with- 
out elaborate  detail.  The  beauty  is 
obtained  from  the  material  itself. 

A  folder  descriptive  of  the  house 
illustrated  above,  showing  floor 
plans,  will  be  sent  free  upon  request 

Indiana  Limestone  Quarrymen's  Association 

Box  B-778         Bedford,  Indiana 
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Pen  Portrait  of  a  Sardonic  Painter 


(Continued  from  previous  page) 


Essentially  dramatic,  his  effect  is 
the  angry  assault  of  the  nerves  mi 
his  matter — in  which  he  is  so 
curiously  like  Lautrec — and  the 
tilt  of  the  lance  against  the  wind- 
mill:  in  a  word,  a  Cervantes  who 
paints.  In  both,  the  moralist  is 
always  awake;  both  are  haunted 
by  the  sense  of  sin,  of  sin's  punish- 
ment of  guilt  and  of  crime;  both 
are  violent,  both  satirical.  And  it 
is  in  Baudelaire's  praise  of  Dau- 
mier  that  1  find  what  might  al- 
most have  been  written  on  Lau- 
trec. "Daumier's  design  is  nat- 
urally colored.  His  woodcuts 
and  lithographs  give  one  the  sen- 
sation of  color.  His  pencil  can 
convey  anything  it  likes  to — black 
over  white.  He  knows  how  to 
divine  color  like  thought,  which 
is  the  sign  of  a  supreme  art." 

As  for  Elles,  they  are  astound- 
ing. Here  is  a  cocotte  before  a 
mirror,  doing  up  her  hair;  a  man's 
hat  lies  on  a  table  beside  her  bed. 
In  another  a  woman  stoops  over 
a  bath :  she  pours  in  water  out  of 
a  tin  can.  The  effect,  in  these 
pale  colors  and  in  the  body's  out- 
line, is  amazing.  A  splendid  half- 
nude  girl  shows  one  breast  as  she 
bathes  herself;  she  reminds  me  of 
a  Degas.  Next  I  come  on  a  girl 
cruelly  caricatured,  huddled 
against  her  bed,  half  out  of  it;  she 
has  sullen  sly  eyes.  This,  apart 
from  the  caricature,  reminds  me 
of  a  pencil  drawing  of  Blake  I 
have  before  me.  In  this  draAving 
Blake  himself  is  seen  in  bed,  one 
arm  and  hand  laid  on  the  bed- 
clothes, in  somewhat  the  same  pose 
in  which  she,  lovely  and  slender, 
with  her  hair  down  her  back,  sits 
on  the  edge  of  the  bed,  with  one 
leg  curved  over  the  other,  the  foot 
just  touching  the  knee  of  the  other 
leg,  in  a  wonderful  stooping  ges- 
ture. 

CUPERB  and  unsurpassable  is 
Lautrec's  design  of  a  dainty  girl 
in  bed,  lazy  and  luxurious,  full  of 
sleep,  sombre  and  sensual.  Etude 
de  Femme  is  exquisite  and  cruel: 
this  purely  outlined  impure  girl, 
thin,  irritating,  in  the  act  of  slip- 
ping off  her  chemise,  with  a  kind 
of  daintiness,  before  she  gets  into 
bed. 

I  have  been  turning  over  the 
pages  of  L'Escarmouche,  a  satir- 
ical journal  edited  by  Ibels  and 
Georges  Darien ;  it  began  No- 
vember 1st,  1893,  "Ce  numero  20 
centimes,  15,  Rue  Baudin,  Paris," 
and  came  to  an  end  on  January 
1st,  1894.  There  are  eleven  num- 
bers.  .... 

Les  Folies-Bergere  de  M.  Prud- 
honinie,  a  thing  Petronius  must 
have  seen  in  Rome,  seen  and 
laughed  at,  using  it  in  one  of  the 
lost  chapters  of  his  Satyricon, 
after  some  revel  with  Nero  and 
Agrippina  and  Messalina,  shows 
three  masked  cocottes  dressed  in 
shameless  costumes,  huddled  to- 
gether in  a  vivid  pose  (all  in  black 


and  dead  white)  who  endure  then 
ghastly  existence.  Behind  them  a 
half-veiled  naked  statue  stands  in 
a  half-innocent  attitude  of  fright- 
ened shame.  It  is  a  Moliere  in 
masquerade. 

Sarah  Bernhardt  duns  Phedre 
is  terrific— she,  a  shadow  of  guilt 
made  mercenary  by  lust  of  for- 
bidden love,  and  furious  by  her 
anguished  sense  of  unachieved  de- 
sires. Guitry  is  one  huge  black 
heap,  such  as  one  imagines  in  that 
oppressive  heat  when  August  twi- 
light merges  into  night;  he  is  not 
even  the  mockery  of  a  malignant 
shade:  but,  as  one  struck  suddenly 
with  an  intense  horror  of  her,  his 
blood  surges  into  his  cheeks.  And 
she,  this  perverse  Jewess,  poses, 
wide-eyed ;  her  eloquent  lips  seem 
about  to  utter  Racine's  frenzied 
lines. 

Au  Theatre  Libre:  Antoine 
dans  ['Inquietude,  is  magnificent. 
He  is  designed  with  beaked  nose 
and  huge  wary  eyes,  his  coat  up  to 
his  shoulders,  hand  in  pocket — in- 
tensely living;  an  ardently  de- 
signed woman  holds  up  a  lighted 
lamp  a  yard  from  his  face.  The 
whole  thing  gives  one  a  sudden 
shudder,  a  sense  of  suspense  at  this 
tragically  dramatic  moment  of  the 
play,  when  certainly  a  crime  is 
going  to  be  committed.  Here  in 
the  narrow  room,  where  the  very 
air  breathes  murder  and  all  hangs 
on  the  suspense  of  the  next  mo- 
ment, these  two  figures  surge  out* 
of  the  void :  and,  as  it  were,  with 
some  far-thoughted  reflection  of 
the  blindness  of  Fate,  and  of 
Death's  ignobility. 

Baudelaire  dismisses  Ingres  with 
this  scornful  phrase:  Ingres  est 
denue  de  ce  temperament  ener- 
gique  qui  fait  la  fatalite  du  genie; 
so  Lautrec  might  have  found  in 
this  sentence  something  ominous, 
something  foreshadowing,  without 
perhaps  his  actual  knowledge  of  it, 
what  can  be  suicidal  in  such  men 
of  genius ;  the  inability  to  escape 
from  the  soilures  of  gross  contact ; 
to  escape  from  one  at  least  un- 
wearying torture — not  the  eternal 
torment  of  the  damned — but  of 
being  unable  to  overlap  the  barrier 
which  shuts  one  in  upon  one's  self 
— one's  abominable,  animal,  ador- 
able and  despicable  self,  which, 
even  in  the  fervor  of  our  blood, 
asserts  itself— asserts  itself  to  the 
point  of  setting  before  us,  literally 
before  us,  that  abyss  which  sepa- 
rates "the  expense  of  spirit"  from 
the  "waste  of  shame." 

Lautrec's  self-indulgence  of  the 
spirit  and  of  the  flesh  was 
notorious;  but  never  in  the  whole 
course  of  his  brief  and  tragic  ex- 
istence did  he  lower  himself  in  his 
own  esteem ;  never  did  he  abdicate 
that  supreme  command  of  his 
material  in  which  he  proved  him- 
self consummate.  He  had  the 
vices  of  his  generation ;  let  that 
pass.  That  he  possessed  a  certain 
(Continued  on  page  88) 
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VILLAS  of 

Florence  and  Tuscany 

By    HAROLD    DONALDSON    EBERLEIN 

Co-author  of  "The  Practical  Book  of  Interior  Decoration,"  etc.,  etc. 

MORE  THAN  300  ILLUSTRATIONS 


The  general  reader,  the  architect  and 
the  devotee  of  beauty  will  prize  and  study 
these  remarkable  illustrations,  with  their 
descriptions  and  comments,  for  they  are 
both  an  inspiration  in  design  and  are  pe- 
culiarly rich  in  fresh,  suggestive  value. 
No  commercial  photographer  or  paid  as- 
sistant could  possibly  have  taken  the 
more  than  three  hundred  views  that  are 
shown  here.  The  author  did  the  work 
himself  with  infinite  care  and  a  true 
•rtistic  perception.  Each  set  of  views  is 
accompanied  by  a  plot  or  plan,  or  both, 
of  the  villa  concerned. 


Published  by  J.  B.  Lippincott  Co.,  and  The  Architectural  Record 

Co.     Colored    frontispiece.    Handsome   binding. 

Quarto.    In  a  box,  $15.00. 

Send  for  the  fully  descriptive  and  fully  illustrated  circular 


The  Architectural  Record 

115   WEST  FORTIETH  ST.  ::  ::  NEW  YORK 


The  average  traveler  in  Tuscany  sees  only 
the  larger  and  more  celebrated  villas, 
and  little  dreams  of  the  many  delights 
hidden  behind  the  high  walls  that  line 
the  roads.  It  Is  the  joy  of  these  as  well 
as  the  beauties  of  the  famous  places  that 
the  author  shares  with  the  reader. 
Twenty-three  villas  are  included,  ten  of 
which  have  previously  been  published  In 
The  Architectural  Record.  A  number  of 
those  not  so  published  are  by  Baldassare 
Peruzzi,  Michelozzi,  Giuliano  da  San- 
gallo,  Carlo  Fontana  £nd  others  of  note. 
This  volume  is  a  fascinating  work  in 
text,  Illustration  and  manufacture,  hap- 
pily conceived  and  peculiarly  well  exe- 
cuted. 
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The  Room  Beautiful 

You  actually  feel  the  charm  of  an  Oak  Floor 
when  you  enter  the  room.  You  are  at  once  buoyed 
up  by  its  bright  atmosphere  of  cheer  and  cleanliness. 
It  keys  the  whole  room  to  quiet  elegance,  refinement. 

Shining,  dustless  Oak  Floors  mean  more  than 
beauty  that  charms  the  eye  and  durability  that  defies 
a  century  of  use.  They  reduce  floor  work  to  the 
absolute  minimum  and  cost  less  than  ordinary  floors 
plus  the  unwieldy,  unsanitary  carpets  they  are  so 
largely  displacing. 

Our  tuo   booklets,   in  colors,  on   the  uses  and  advan- 
tages of  Modern  Oak  Floors,  mailed  free  on   request. 

OAK  FLOORING  ADVERTISING  BUREAU 

1054  Ashland  Block,  Chicago,  111. 
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POTTERY    AND    TILES 

Garden  piece  suitable  for  bird  bath  or  fountain  figure,  made  in 
unglazed  buff  finish,  with  buff"  or  bright  blue  lining  in  the  bowl. 

Height  about  32  inches:  diameter  about  23  inches.  Price  $150. 

THE  ROOKWOOD  POTTERY  COMPANY 
Rookwood  Heights,  Cincinnati,  Ohio 
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For  Your   Stately  Home 
or  Humble  Cottage 

There's  a  "Bluebird"  Rod  for  Every  Window 

Window  curtains  reflect  beauty  or  ill-taste,  hospitality 
or  coldness,  according  to  the  way  they  are  draped  They 
give  people  who  pass  your  home  their  impression  of  your 
home  interior. 

lo  bring  out  the  beauty  of  your  curtains,  hang  them  on 
"Bluebird"  Rods.  "Bluebirds"  are  finished  in  Satin  Gold 
or  White  Enamel  and  they  come  single,  double  and  triple 
to  fit  all  windows  and  draperies. 

Strengthening  ribs  make  "Bluebirds"  sagless  and  durable  ; 
they  never  tarnish,  are  easily  put  up,  won't  come  down 
accidentally,  and  are  economical.     Sold  by  better  dealers. 

FLAT -Extending 

CURTAIN  RODS 

H.  L.  JUDD  COMPANY,  Inc.,  NEW  YORK 
Makers  of  Home  Accessories  for  Over  50  Years 


YOU  constantly  wash  your  nightgowns,  sheeti 
and  quilts,  but  it's  impossible  to  wash  a  mat- 
tress. The  Mattress  Protectors  will  keep  the 
mattress  fresh  and  clean. 

They  are  made  in  all  sizes  for  bed  or  crib  and 
quilted  so  that  they  remain  soft  and  light  and  fluffy 
in  spite  of  washing  and  continued  use. 

We  have  made  Mattress  Protectors  on  our  pat- 
ented machines  for  over  thirty  years  and  guarantee 
every   Protector. 

The  best  hotels  and  institutions  throughout  the 
country  use  our  Protectors  on  their  mattresses. 
Prove  this  next  time  you  are  at  a  good  hotel  by 
turning  back  the  sheets  and  look  at  our  Protectors 
with  the  little  red  trade  marks  sewed  in  one  corner. 

None  genuine  without  trade  mark. 

Because  of  their  many  features,  they  are  especially 
suited  to  use  on  Baby's  crib.  They  protect  the  child 
as  well  as  the  mattress — save  time  and  labor. 

Endorsed  by  physicians  and  used  by  the  best  fam- 
ilies  who   know. 

One  trial  will  convince  you  beyond  any  doubt. 

EXCELSIOR  QUILTING  CO. 


15  LAIGHT  STREET 


NEW  YORK,  N.  Y. 


Can  Charm  Be  Learned? 


By  ELIZABETH  ARDEN 


A  WHIMSICAL  story  — and 
later  a  delightful  plaj — was 
written  a  season  or  two  ago  about 
a  "charm  school."  The  idea 
tickled  the  imagination  of  the 
world.  Who  had  heard  of  a 
charm  school?  Readers  chuckled 
incredulously  over  the  amusing 
thought.  A  school  for  charm — as 
though  charm  could  he  taught ! 
Fancy  a  classroom  full  of  giggling 
sub-debs  all  learning  to  simper  in 
a  row! 

But  there  is  a  charm  school  and 
charm  can  be  taught.  It  is  not  a 
school  of  bare  scholastic  rooms, 
but  a  suite  of  boudoirs,  dressing- 
rooms,  foyer,  exercise  rooms — all 
done  in  such  exquisite  decorations 
that  one  longs  and  learns  to  move 
and  peak  and  live  as  befits  these 
luxurious  surroundings.  And 
most  of  the  students  are  not  sub- 
debs,  though  sub-debs — bless  'em! 
the  blatant,  awkward  dears — can 
learn  much  here. 

Most  of  my  clients,  for  it  is  my 
own  charm  school  I  am  telling 
you  of,  are  women  of  the  thirties 
and  forties.  Women  who  feel 
their  youth  and  their  confidence  in 
their  youth  slipping  from  them. 
Women  who  realize,  when  their 
freshness  is  waning,  how  much  of 
happiness  is  waning  with  it. 

They  come  to  me  in  moods  of 
blackest  despair ;  some  tragedy 
looms  from  the  horizon  where 
their  loveliness  is  setting.  Or  they 
come  shyly,  a  little  fearful,  only 
faintly  hopeful  that  they  can  have 
this  boon  to  loveliness. 

Can  charm  be  learned  without 
self-consciousness?  But  yes,  of 
course,  because  charm  is  founded 
on  complete  self-consciousness, 
awareness,  perfect  realization  of 
your  own  hidden  sweetness,  per- 
fect confidence  in  your  own  vivid- 
ness and  power. 

Charm,  you  must  know,  is  not 
a  studied  effort  to  please.  It  is 
spontaneous,  the  sparkle  on  life 
that  is  gay  as  champagne,  the 
radiance  that  reflects  the  zest  of 
being.  The  lessons  in  charm, 
then,  must  begin  with  putting  the 
whole  body  in  glorious  condition. 
When  a  woman  comes  and  gives 
herself  into  my  hands,  she  is  in 
reality  opening  the  door  to  a  new 
and  splendid  life.  For  I  will  teach 
her  how  to  set  the  blood  to  dancing 
gaily  through  every  tissue;  how  to 
lift  each  organ  to  its  proper  place 
and  strengthen  it  and  rouse  it  to 
normal  functioning ;  how  to  stimu- 
late the  secretions  of  those  glands 
which  contribute  so  mysteriously 
but  importantly  to  health  and 
youth ;  how  to  eliminate  those 
wastes  that  poison  the  muscles  and 
make  us  old.  Half  of  charm  is 
health,  pulsing,  effervescent,  mag- 
nificent health!  Health  that 
makes  the  eyes  twinkle,  the  hair 
shine,  the  heart  sing.  Such  health 
as  few  women  know  until  they  set 
about  consciously  to  capture  it. 
And  when  vou  have  it,  vou  have 


That 


half  of  charm, 
lesson. 

Nor  is  charm  to  be  obtained  t ' 
studied  posturing.     Charm  is  gra< 
easy,  purposeful   gestures,   smootl 
silken     movements.       It     is    nfti 
not  movement  at  all;  but    repos  ' 
a  relaxation  of  taut  nerves,  a  ce 
sation  of  feverish  and  meaninglt 
actions.     And   so  the   nexl 
in  charm  is  relaxation,  a  soothini] 
delicious    letting   down.      It    add 
years    to    your    youth    because    I 
saves  you,  conserves  your  vitality 
husbands    the    vivaciousness    thi 
you    fritter    in    purposeless    mova 
ments.      Many   times,   even   whel 
you  lie  down,  you  do  not  actual! 
rest   or    relax.      Muscles   must   I 
taught    to    obey    this    commani 
other     muscles     that     shirk     the 
tasks  must  be  schooled  to  share  tl, 
burden     that     wearies    the     USUI 
tissues.     All  this  you  can  learn  ii 
my  charm  school. 

And  then  your  skin!  Y< 
knew  I  was  coming  to  that,  didn 
you  ?  For  the  skin's  beauty  is  al 
unalienable  factor  of  a  woman 
charm.  Can  a  lovely  skin  1, 
"taught?"  Why,  yes,  that  is  til 
easiest  lesson  of  all ! 

The  skin  is  a  tissue.  It  liv<| 
and  demands  nourishment, 
pines  with  neglect;  it  blossonl 
with  attention.  It  changes  alwaj 
and  so  you  can  change  it  for  tl 
better. 

Like  all  tissues  it  has  thru 
fundamental  needs.  And  the  -  h 
dition  of  our  lives  are  such  ma 
without  help,  these  needs  often  g\ 
long  unfulfilled — to  beauty's  grief 

The  skin  must  be  cleanse* 
clensed  of  its  own  wastes  an! 
secretions,  and  cleansed  of  tl' 
dust  of  each  day's  living.  Watt 
and  soap  are  cruel  means  ( 
cleansing.  Warm  water  is  veil 
relaxing  to  the  tissues ;  cold  watq 
cannot  reach  or  melt  the  oil  | 
excretions  of  the  glands  of  tl 
skin.  As  for  soap,  it  is  a  tod 
harsh  cleanser  for  the  fragile  ti 
sues  of  your  loveliness.  It  wil 
coarsen  and  roughen  the  skill 
Those  flaky  patches  where  the  sk; 
peels  and  powder  shows  so  ho 
ridly  are  the  result  of  the  alkalir 
content  of  soap. 

Yes,  for  cleansing  you  will  lear! 
in  my  charm  school  of  somethini 
much  more  gentle  and  more  effe<! 
tive  than  soap.  It  is  a  cleansinj 
cream,  so  light  it  liquefies  with  tl 
slight  warmth  of  the  face,  so  mel 
ing  it  cannot  possibly  stretch  c 
pull  the  tissues  or  distend  tl 
pores.  It  seeps  down  into  the 
crevices,  and  there  dissolves  an! 
dislodges  all  the  impurities  th; 
burden  them.  A  thorough  blan 
cleansing  of  this  sort  is  very  in 
portant  to  prevent  and  cone' 
blackheads.  At  the  same  time  tl 
delicate  oils  in  this  cream  suppl 
the  needs  of  the  skin,  replacirl 
those  natural  emollients  that  al 
parched  by  wind  and  sun  an 
(Continued  on  page  86) 
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Will  you  do  tkree  tkings  for  loveliness? 

THREE  things,  to  keep  your  skin  fair  and  smooth,  to  keep 
your  curves  of  face  and  neck  firm  and  young?  Elizabeth 
Ardens  Muscle-Strapping  Skin-Toning  method,  which  does 
such  miracles  of  good  for  the  skin,  is  based  on  three  funda- 
mental steps:  Cleansing,  Nourishing,  Toning  and  Tightening. 
The  wonderful  treatments  given  in  Elizabeth  Arden's  famous 
Salons  are  founded  on  these  same  three  simple  processes.  If 
you   will    do   these   three  things   at    home   according   to    Elizabeth 

Arden's     scientific     method faithfully,     thoughtfully,     morning- 

and-nightly! — you  can  have  the  loveliest  skin  that  ever 
blossomed. 

For  Cleansing,  you  will  use  Elizabeth  Arden's  exquisite  Cleans- 
ing Cream,  pure  and  light  and  melting,  that  seeps  into  the 
very  depths  of  the  pores  and  dissolves  and  dislodges  all  im- 
purities. It  leaves  your  skin  soft  and  receptive,  keeps  it  al- 
ways supple  and  silky.  You  will  love  Cleansing  Cream  after 
exposure  to  sooth  your   roughened  skin. 

For  Nourishing,  you  have  a  choice  of  two  excellent  skin  foods, 
each  pure,  each  so  delicate  as  to  be  easily  assimilated  by  the 
skin.  Orange  Skin  Food  is  the  best  deep  tissue  builder  to 
round  a  thin,  lined  or  aging  face,  and  to  keep  the  skin  young 
and  well  cared  for.  Velva  Cream  is  nourishing,  but  not  fat- 
tening, and  so  it  is  recommended  to  strengthen  and  smooth 
the  tissues  of  a  full  face. 

For  Toning  and  Tightening,  you  will  use  Ardena  Skin  Tonic 
as  a  supplement  to  Cleansing  Cream,  to  refresh  and  clear  the 
skin.  It  is  a  gentle  astringent  that  tones  and  firms  the  tissues 
with  its  welcome  stimulus.  If  you  have  flaccid  or  sagging 
muscles,  a  looseness  of  the  tissues  of  cheeks  and  chin  and 
throat,  pat  the  face  and  neck  smartly  with  Special  Astringent. 
It  tightens  the  skin  wonderfully,  restoring  its  firmness  and 
elasticity. 

If  your  skin  has  other  faults,  write  to  Elizabeth  Arden. 

for    the    treatment    of    your   specific   needs,  \f$ 

<l    her    book    "The    Quest    of    tin     Heniitijul,"  CM 

you  how  to  use  the  Muscle-Strapping  Skin-  £=£). 

thod  at  home,     if  you  want  to  reduce  or  in-  X&f 

nii/llt.   or    to   tlixcorcr    the    siilemliit    lieuefits     9*  jm 
(is/,:    also   for    the    booh   ■■Your    Mosternieee     s_XT 
Yourself." 

To  keep  your  skin  clear  and   firm  and 
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11  nourished  use  the 
Venetian  Preparations 
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n    mailer,    soolhes 
11,    12,    $3. 
SKIN     TONIC 

Ltn  to  freshen  and 
.  85c.  12.  $3.75. 
SKIN    FOOD— to 

mult  rlvinK  tissues 
aiel    smooth.      $1. 


VENETIAN-      VELVA      CREAM—  splemlhl 

ii  i   li    ii    full   face:   H-itlinul    rattening, 

it    keeps    tile    skill    smooth    as    velvet.        %\. 


braces      the      tisue 

%2  25.  14. 

SATIN    LIQUIDINE— p 

smooth    it    on    the    skin    alter    washing,    to 
keep    the    hands    soft    and    satiny.       $1, 

SAVON     KENOTT     the    Smokers'    Denti- 
frice;   preserves    and    whitens    the    teeth, 

slreligtheiis  the  minis     reheslies  the  mouth. 

In  cake  form   m   aluminum  box,   75c      In 

tubes,   

DOUBLE  0-BOT  COMPACT— smart,  flat, 
convenient.        Ociiornns    powder,    ami    just 
thin  Kin   ease.     Com- 
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binations   foi 
$2.50.       (Refllli 
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Franklin  Simon  &  Co. 
John  Wanamaker 
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dried  bj  powder.  This  cream, 
therefore,  is  much  more  thorough 
in  its  work  than  soap  and  water, 
much  kinder  in  its  method,  and 
much  more  cosmetic  in  its  effect. 
Use  it  regularly  to  keep  the  skin 
soft  and  supple.  That  is  one  of 
the  elemental}  precepts 
"complexion  class"  in 
school !" 

A  second  need  of  tin 
toning.  Circulation  grows  slug- 
gish through  the  surface  tissues. 
The  sudden  changes  of  our  tem- 
perature, cold  winds  and  hot,  dry 
rooms,  tend  to  check  the  flow  of 
hlood.  Normally  the  skin  gets 
little  exercise.  It  needs  stimulat- 
ing. Pat  it,  tone  it,  firm  it — all 
with  an  invigorating  skin  tonic. 
By  quickening  the  circulation  of 
blood  through  the  skin,  this  excel- 
lent preparation  hastens  the  re- 
moval of  wastes  and  poisons  from 
the  skin  cells.  This,  quite  logi- 
cally, prevents  eruptions  and  ugly 
spots  of  congestion,  and  clears  and 
improves  the  complexion.  A 
second  purpose  this  skin  tonic  has. 
It  is  a  mild  astringent,  and  so  it 
serves  to  firm  and  tighten  the  skin 
and  to  keep  it  smooth  and  youth- 
fully unlined. 

For  a  face  past  its  twenties  there 
is  a  special  astringent  more  positive 
in  effect.  This  is  a  splendid  prepa- 
ration to  brace  the  sagging  muscles 
of  an  aging  face.  It  is  the  medium 
of  that  wonderful  "tie-up"  treat- 
ment that  makes  a  double  chin 
vanish  like  snowflakes  before  an 
April  sun.  You  can  use  this  same 
special  astringent  to  give  yourself 
a  refreshing  and  effective  after- 
noon treatment.  Cleanse  the  face 
with  cleansing  cream,  pat  it  a  few 
minutes  with  skin  tonic  to  awaken 
it  to  eagerness.  Then  make  a  firm 
pad  of  absorbent  cotton,  wet  first 
with  cold  water  and  then  with 
special  astringent.  Mold  the  face 
with  this,  particularly  along  the 
lines  of  the  jaw  and  on  the  throat. 
Then  tie  this  pad  of  cotton  on  the 
throat  and  chin  with  a  towel  or 
cheese-cloth  band,  or  better  still 
with  a  close-fitting,  well-tailored 
chin  strap.  Lie  down  for  a  half 
hour  or  more  and  rest  while  this 
effective  astringent  lifts  and 
strengthens  the  muscles  into  firm, 
youthful  curves. 

It  is  a  wise  woman  who  does 
not  wait  for  a  double  chin  and  a 
flabby  throat  and  deep  lines  from 
nose  to  mouth.  These  are  the  end 
of  the  story.  It  began  years  and 
years  back.  And  if  these  treat- 
ments had  begun  long  ago — there 
would  have  been  no  story  of 
wrinkles  and  multiple  chins. 

Gravity,  worry,  hurry  and  our 
bad  habits  of  grimacing  as  we  talk, 
all  work  together  to  pull  the  facial 
muscles  down.  How  soon  this 
causes  obvious  lines  depends  on 
your  disposition  and  the  natural 
fullness  of  your  face.  But  you  can 
postpone  the  evil  day  of  wrinkles 
almost  indefinitely  if  you  set  about 


to  counteract  the  effects  of  gravit)     ' 
and   worry   and  sadness   while  tin- 
muscles    have   still    their    youthful    ' 
elasticity.      Lift   your   mouth    cor- 
ners  and   your   cheeks.      I. earn    to 
mould  the  muscles  in  the  firm,  up-   I 
ward   curves  of   youth.     There   is    • 
a    way    to    hold    and    restore    the 
lovely    contour    of    the    face    and 
neck.    And  the  wa\  can  be  taught.    , 
It  is  another  of  the  easy  steps  to 
charm,  a  lesson  given  every  da>  in 
my  salons. 

This  same  special  astringent  you 
should  make  generous  use  of  if  you    i 
are  reducing.     One  of  the  greatest 
dangers    of     taking     off     fat     too 
quickly    lies    in    its    effect    on    the 
facial    muscles.      Their    fatty    de-  I 
posits  gone,  they  fall,  and  the  skin 
falls  with  them  in  loose  folds  that 
add    years    to    your     appearance. 
But  in  my  charm  school  I  expend 
as  much  effort  in  keeping  the  skin 
smooth    as    in    taking   off    weight. 
And   this  astringent   is  a  splendid 
means  to  tighten   the  tissues  that  i 
have  been  outgrown. 

The  third  need  of  the  skin  is 
for  nourishment.  The  skin  func- 
tions, uses  up  food  and  demands 
more,  like  Oliver  Twist.  The 
blood — if  it  is  in  good  condition, 
and  if  it  gets  to  every  cell — sup- 
plies this  nourishment.  But  there 
is  many  a  slip.  The  skin  has  need 
of  supplementary  food  supply  to 
keep  it  always  smooth  and  fair.  I 
We  can  furnish  this  extra  nutri- 
ment, and  the  skin  will  accept  itr^f 
it  comes  in  acceptable  form.  The 
skin's  taste  is  finicky,  though. 
"Just  any  cream"  is  worse  than 
none  at  all ;  for  many  creams  not 
only  do  not  nourish  the  skin,  but 
they  burden  its  pores  with  heavy 
greases  that  cannot  be  absorbed. 
And  these  are  the  surest  cause  of 
blackheads. 

I  have  made  my  skin  foods  care- 
fully, therefore,  and  I  know  that 
they  are  of  immaculate  purity  and 
in  a  form  to  be  easily  assimilated. 
One  is  splendid  for  a  thin-lined  or 
aging  face,  for  it  fills  out  sunken 
tissues  and  keeps  the  skin  full  and 
smooth.  By  providing  the  tissues 
with  all  the  elements  which  they 
require,  it  preserves  their  youth 
and  strength  and  firmness  and  is 
therefore  an  excellent  preventative 
of  any  sign  of  age.  This  skin  food 
is  the  basis  of  the  famous  skin 
treatments  given  in  my  salons.  It 
should  form  a  part  of  every  wo- 
man's home  care  of  the  skin. 

For  a  full  face  I  have  made  a 
second  food  that  nourishes  without 
fattening.  It  will  keep  the  com- 
plexion smooth  and  velvety  with- 
out contributing  to  the  fatty  tissue 
underlying  the  skin. 

There  are  the  first  three  pre- 
cepts in  my  lessons  in  loveliness 
for  the  skin.  They  are  simple,  are 
they  not?  And  I  know  that  they 
are  effective.  Have  I  not  proved 
that  charm  is  accessible  to  you  and 
to  everyone?     Then  I  am  glad! 
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Shaw  Scolds   the 
Writing  Craft 

V)  ERNARD  SHAW  is  at  it 

I— V  again.  This  time  he  vents 
I  9  his  spleen  on  ttie  followers 
of  his  own  trade  of  letters. 
The  general  committee  of  the 
Shakespeare  Memorial  National 
Theatre  has  been  in  difficulties 
lately,  which  leads  Shaw,  in  the 
London  Observer,  to  make  some 
characteristicallj  withering  com- 
ments on  "the  sad  case  of  Shake- 
speare." In  spite  of  his  "better- 
than-Shakespeare"  remarks  many 
pears  ago.  Shaw  is  a  profound 
admirer  of  the  Bard  to  whom  he 
once  referred  as  "my  famous 
rival."  and  the  clumsy  treatment 
his  memorial  has  received  lowers 
the  modern  dramatist's  opinion  of 
literary  men  in  general. 

This  is  his  complaint  against 
those  who  write  for  a  living: 

They  can  lay  down  the  law 
beautifully  on  their  writing-pads 
in  their  studies,  with  nobody  to 
contradict  or  interrupt  them.  But 
get  them  round  a  committee  table 
and  they  are  impossible.  They 
know  nothing  about  that  parlia- 
mentary procedure  of  motion  and 
amendment  without  which  a  meet- 
ing is  only  a  mob. 

They  are  full  of  ideas  generally, 
and  often  copious  and  eloquent  in 
expressing  those  ideas;  but  as  to 
confining  themselves  to  the  par- 
ticular points  under  discussion, 
and  disposing  of  them  one  after 
another  by  a  series  of  amend- 
ments, the  strongest  chairman  can- 
root  keep  them  to  it.  If  they  are 
called  to  order,  they  regard  it 
either  as  a  personal  attack  or  as 
what  they  call  "red  tape." 

Being  energetic  and  important 
people,  they  cannot-be  set  on  as 
> nobodies  can;  and  in  the  end  they 
throw  the  meeting  and  themselves 
into  such  hopeless  confusion  that 
when  at  last  a  vote  is  taken  neither 
they  nor  anyone  else  knows  what 
is  at  issue,  and  as  often  as  not 
they  carry  what  they  have  been 
opposing  or  defeat  what  they  have 
been  advocating. 

Nobody  takes  Shaw  seriously 
these  days.  He  can  be  depended 
upon  to  take  the  opposite  side  of 
any  popular  idea  or  ideal.  He 
dotes  on  controversy  for  contro- 
versy's <ake  and  takes  the  limelight 
by  doing  a  double  somersault  for 
the  delectation  of  the  crowd.  He 
is  the  arch  buffoon  of  letters,  the 
infant  terrible  of  parlor  politics 
and  though  age  has  slowed  down 
his  passion  it  has  not  in  any  per- 
ceptible degree  sweetened  his  tem- 
per or  broadened  his  tolerance. 

Strangely  enough,  he  is,  person- 
ally, a  mild-mannered  man.  All 
his  spleen  emanates  through  his 
pen.  His  "Me  and  Shakespeare" 
manifesto  of  some  years  back  set 
the  world  to  laughing;  it  was  an 
exhibition  of  the  Shaw  ego  ar- 
rayed in  cap  and  bells.  One  can 
never  believe  that  he  issues  any 
statement  about  anything  except 
with  tongue  in  cheek. 
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Old  English  Furniture 

DIRECT    FROM    ENGLAND 


JTT  In  some  perfect  Tudor  Hall,  or  Manor  House  un- 
Tll  changed  since  Georgian  days,  rare  examples  of  the 
Furniture,  Silver  and  Decorative  Objects  of  the  great 
English  Periods  still  lie  hidden. 

HOW    ACQUIRED 

g]T  The  representatives  of  Stair  &  Andrew  are  constantly 
ol  seeking  in  these  historic  homes  throughout  the  Eng- 
lish countryside,  the  finest,  most  perfect  specimens  of  Old 
English  Furniture.  It  is  the  policy  of  the  House  to  acquire 
such  exceptional  pieces  direct  from  private  owners  and  to 
offer  them,  unrestored,  to  their  American  patrons. 

OLD    ENGLISH    SILVER 

flTTThe  collection  of  Old  English  Silver  is  also  exceptional.  It  in- 
^J|  eludes  complete  Services,  Table  Silver,  Bowls,  Candlesticks  and 
other  exquisite  individual  pieces  from  the  Silver  Chests  of  old  English 
families. 

Important  shipments  are  received   weekly  from  the  London  House 
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amount  of  hidden-away  virtue  un- 
der his  vices  is  to  me  incontestable. 
He  had  an  equal  passion  as  a  man 
and  as  a  creator.  Passion  let  run 
to  seed:  that  must  have  occurred 
in  some  of  his  most  morbid  years. 
It  is  certain  that  he  was  subject, 
as  Coleridge  was,  to  certain  literal 
spells,  not  acting  along  any  logical 
lines,  not  attacking  the  nerves,  not 
intoxicating,  but  like  a  slow,  en- 
veloping mist,  which  blots  out  the 
real  world,  and  leaves  us  unchilled 
by  any  "air  from  heaven  or  blasts 
from  hell,"  but  in  the  native  air 
of  some  middle  region.  I  have 
referred  elsewhere  to  the  serpent ; 
perhaps  Lautrec  went  on  creating 
just  as  a  serpent  moves,  which 
makes  a  fulcruirr  of  its  own  body 
and  seems  forever  twisting  and 
untwisting  its  own  strength. 

"WfHAT  is  cruel  in  Lautrec  is 
what  is  literally  Latin  in  his 
race.  He  desires  beauty  with  the 
rage  of  a  lover;  he  desires  ugliness 
with  the  hatred  of  a  lover ;  and  to 
him  Sex  is  the  supreme  beauty. 
The  visible  world  does  not  always 
"exist"  for  him  as  an  entirely 
satisfying  thing;  studious  of  the 
origins  of  emotions,  he  finds  them 
wholly  in  the  physical  action  of 
the  senses.  Lautrec  might  have 
said  with  d'Annunzio:  "I  would 
that  I  could  live  the  whole  of  life, 
and  not  be  only  a  brain,"  the 
Italian  confesses,  in  his  desire  to 
fuse  life,  sensual  life,  and  art,  the 
art  of  the  senses. 

The  cruelty  of  the  nerves,  the 
exasperation  of  the  nerves:  these 
are  the  two  primitive  qualities  that 
tear  at  us  on  both  sides — as  much 
in  their  reaction  as  in  their  recoil. 
For  some  of  us  imagination  takes 
the  place  of  virtue,  vice  takes  the 
place  of  imagination.  To  be 
"magnificent  in  sin":  that  is  to  re- 
turn to  the  poisonous  age  of  the 
Renaissance — the  age  of  Cesare 
Borgia,  of  the  Medicis,  of  Vittoria 
Corombona,  of  the  implacable 
princes  and  the  unscrupulous  hired 
assassins.  To  them  no  degrada- 
tion   was    possible:    guilt    changes 


them  but  never  degrades  them  ; 
one's  sin  must  be  deliberate;  one 
must  march  straight  to  one's  end ; 
and  the  means  must  be  mortal. 

LAUTREC  had  an  ardent  thirst 
for  perfection ;  he  hated  stupid- 
ity with  less  lust  in  his  disgust 
than  Flaubert's;  he  had  an  intense 
vivacity  as  a  story-teller;  he  saw 
always  the  unimaginable — that  it 
needs  more  than  the  magic  of  his 
words  to  give  life  to.  In  taverns 
such  as  the  Weber  he  would  make 
his  way  between  the  tables  with 
his  diminutive  stick,  hoist  himself 
up  to  the  slippery  bar  of  the  coun- 
ter. In  the  Moulin  Rouge  one 
would  see  him,  the  smallest  of  the 
avid  group  around  the  Chahut- 
dancers,  adoring  them. 

His  technique  consists,  not  only 
in  his  original  fashion  of  seeing 
and  of  visualizing,  but  in  his  see- 
ing things,  not  so  much  in  sub- 
divisions nor  in  shades,  but  in 
masses,  so  that  when  he  seizes  on 
some  form  of  infamous  flesh  with 
peroxide  of  hydrogen  color ;  when 
he  paints  green  where  there  is  no 
green ;  when  he  gets  some  partic- 
ular tinge  of  green  into  his  flesh 
colors;  when  he  uses  more  curious 
tinges  of  green  mixed  with  the  red 
of  rouge  on  women's  painted  faces 
— it  seems  as  if  this  morbid  painter 
were  anticipating  the  color  schemes 
of  the  grave.  Lautrec  can  be  as 
lyrical  and  as  literally  erotic  as 
Aristophanes,  for  he  combines  in  , 
an  extraordinary  fashion  the  com-  "* 
plexities  of  modern  life  as  they 
turn  from  comedy  to  tragedy,  and 
from  tragedy  return  to  comedy. 
In  his  world  there  is  no  acceptance 
of  anything  but  of  the  fact  of  hav- 
ing been  suddenly  awakened  into 
some  form  of  rebellious  existence 
and  so  to  await  God's  judgment — 
as  if  this  were  to  be  weighed  in 
the  ultimate  scale  of  the  balances 
of  the  wrath  of  God.  Lautrec 
once  said  to  me  in  Paris:  "Do 
you  know  what  it  is  to  be  haunted 
by  colors?  To  me,  in  the  color 
green,  there  is  something  like  the 
temptation  of  the  Devil." 
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Dlew  york  City 


Reproductions  of  a  two  light  Italian  Sconce  in 
Antique  Iron  polychrome  finish. 


Cassidy  Company 

INCORPORATED 

Designers  and  Manufacturers  of  Lighting  Fixtures 

Since  1867 

101  PARK  AVENUE  AT  FORTIETH  STREET 

NEW  YORK  CITY 


How  To  Select  Furnishings 
For  The  Home 


A  Guide  to 

Beauty  and  Comfort 

in  the  Home 

Pictures  exactly  how 
to  plan  the  selection 
and  placement  of 
furnishings  for  a 
pleasing  home 
atmosphere. 


In  a  beautiful  Art  Case  suitable  for  presentation 

32   PLATES  OF  MODEL  INTERIORS, 

picturing  modern  styles  of  furniture,  rugs, 
draperies  and  decorative  accessories. 

16  COLOR   PLATES  showing   harmonious 
color  schemes  for  every  room,  and  a 

16-PAGE  TREATISE  on  color  harmony  and 
home  decoration. 

Price,  $5.00 
Page  samples  and  folder  on  request 

Published  by 

The  Dean-Hicks  Company 
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P^HE  furnishing  of   halls  or  odd  spaces  in 
*    a  living-room    requires    unusual   pieces  of 
furniture. 

The  Huber  Galleries  contain  many  art  treasures. 


(^.  G^o^Cco6er  &  Ca 


Draperies                                            Decorations 
Antiques                                           Furniture 

FACTORY: 
1 8th  to    19th  Streets,   Avenue  C 

WORKROOMS:                                                                    PARIS: 
551    W.    42nd   Street                                         18   Faubourg  Poissonn 

Walnut   Living-room  or  Foyer  Hall  Console 
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by  w  titers  and  weak  artists,  rules 
which  the}  think  will  fit  all  future 
necessities.  In  consequence  their 
mind  has  turned  backwards  to 
emulating  past  performances,  in- 
stead of  letting  their  personal 
world  take  its  essor  in  their  work. 
But  imagine  what  would  have 
happened  it  Michelangelo  had 
been  directed  to  apply  to  his  art 
the  principles  of  Botticelli?  He 
probably  would  never  have  become 
the  great  artist  he  was.  Fortu- 
nately genius  does  not  look  back- 
wards to  emulating  past  styles  or 
rules  made  by  critics.  Genius  is 
driven  powerfully  to  realize  itself. 
In  this  process  new  laws  of  har- 
mony arise  spontaneously  through 
the  act  of  creation. 

If  the  public  wants  therefore  to 
study  art  it  has  to  begin  to 
familiarize  itself  with  the  process 
of  creation.  But  can  this  be 
done,  or  is  it  worth  while  for  the 
people  to  approach  art  from  that 
angle?  I  do  not  think  so.  To 
understand  art  with  one's  intellect 
is  a  long  and  painful  process,  im- 
possible of  complete  fulfillment 
for  reasons  I  pointed  out  before. 
Besides,  efforts  in  that  direction 
have  usually  weakened  the  in- 
tuitive capacities,  which  we  pos- 
sess. 

To  appreciate  art  we  have  to  be 
emotionally  and  mentally  alert 
and  not  addicted  to  hero  cult. 
Each  work  of  art  is  a  new  ex- 
perience and  cannot  be  measured 
by  a  former  one.  A  spontaneously 
reacting  public  is  the  greatest 
necessity  in  order  that  creatively 
inclined  men,  of  whom  a  number 
always  exist,  will  keep  their  self- 
confidence.  America  like  any 
other  country  has  an  abundance  of 
talent,  but  self-confidence  being 
lacking  it  never  arises  to  complete 
self-realization  and  disappears  or 
bows  to  the  popular  ideas  of  what 
art  should  be.  It  is  just  this  lack 
of  self-confidence  which  character- 
izes the  art  production  of  the 
United   States. 

I  quote  the  opinion  of  an  art 
historian,  Samuel  Isham,  in  his 
history  of  American  Paintings, 
who  begins  his  first  paragraph  with 
the  following  sentence: 

"The  fundamental  and  master- 
ing fact  about  American  painting 
is  that  it  is  in  no  way  native  to 
America  but  is  European  painting 
imported  or  rather  transplanted 
to  America  and  there  cultivated 
and  developed  and  even  that  not 
independently,  but  with  constant 
reference  to  the  older  countries, 
first  one  nation  or  school,  having 
"a  preponderating  influence  than 
another." 

This  statement  represents  the 
exact  truth.  America  has  pro- 
duced a  special  type  of  artist:  the 
migratory  painter.  From  Ben- 
jamin West  until  today  the  migra- 
tion goes  forward  and  backward, 
bringing  back  to  this  country  un- 
digested ideas,  theories  and  meth- 


ods foreign  to  its  nature.  Main 
men  remain  on  the  other  side  and 
become   thoroughly   Europeanized, 

without  being  able  to  become  really 
creative. 

The  more  America  becomes 
powerful  the  more  her  artists  lose 
confidence  in  themselves;  a  curious 
sign,  which  it  would  be  worth- 
while to  stud]    and  explain. 

Few  artists  remained  here  dur- 
ing the  1 8th  century  and  their 
work  is  not  estimated  at  its  real 
value,  although  it  is  the  only 
original  manifestation  of  a  r  t 
knuu  n  to  us.  Who  has  an  idea 
of  Blackburn's  work  ?  An  artist 
ot  keen  penetration  and  deep  hu- 
man understanding,  he  creates 
with  the  vigor  of  a  Hogarth  or  a 
Goya. 

No  compromise  with  European 
contemporary  fashion  weakens  the 
conception  of  Ralph  Earle,  who 
possesses  the  calm,  self-reliant  ease 
of  an  Ingres — to  make  another 
comparison.  But  there  were 
others.  Reuben,  Moulthrop,  Jo- 
seph Badger  and  a  number  of 
anonymous  artists  have  left  works 
to  us,  which  we  recognize  as  char- 
acteristically American.  Little  ap- 
preciated in  their  time  because  of 
their  lack  of  pictorial  fluency  and 
those  mannerisms  so  much  in 
favor  at  that  moment  in  England 
and  France,  they  are  still  today 
judged  with  the  same  ignorance  as 
before  and  called  Primitives. 

But  let  us  not  forget  the  delight- 
ful art  of  the  small  artisans,  un- 
pretentious and  genuine  in  its 
spontaneity:  The  painting  of  the 
New  England  clock  maker,  the 
small  paintings  which  we  find  in 
many  houses  near  the  Eastern 
coast.  America  possessed  in  them 
a  folk-art  as  fine  and  promising  as 
Europe  ever  produced. 

Imagine  Europe  to  have  disap- 
peared through  a  cataclysm  in  the 
18th  century,  and  American 
artists  would  not  have  been  able 
to  study  methods  abroad.  Do  you 
think  art  would  not  have  flour- 
ished here?  It  would  have  been 
more  vigorous  than  through  a  con- 
tinuous infusion  of  new  elements 
into  its  system.  It  would  have 
developed  out  of  a  characteristic 
New  England  art  into  a  distinctly 
American  art.  The  migratory 
artist  made  artistic  independence 
impossible.  Europe's  artistic  activ- 
ity overwhelms  him  and  he  follows 
all  the  creeds  in  favor  at  the 
moment.  His  work  is  therefore 
a  compromise  between  his  own 
feelings  and  those  of  some  other 
artist.  The  result  is  a  skillful  and 
banal  revival. 

And  yet  he  should  not  have 
forgotten  the  lesson  learned  by  the 
Netherlands,  which  lost  their  artis- 
tic mastery  by  emigrating  in  the 
16th  century  to  Italy  in  the  belief 
that  the  art  of  that  country  could 
be  transplanted  to  the  North. 
The  France  of  today  has  alone  a 
(Continued  on   next   page) 


ANNOUNCEMENT    FROM 

WASHINGTON,  D.  C. 

AX/TTH  the  opening  of  HOTEL  HAMILTON  at  the  corner 
" "  of  Fourteenth  and  K  Streets  on  the  evening  of  Decemher 
the  second,  Washington  has  cause  to  be  proud  of  possessing 
the  newest  and  one  of  the  finest  and  best  Hotels  in  the  coun- 
try. The  courage  and  vision  of  its  originator,  whose  dreams 
and  thoughts  and  plans  have  brought  Hotel  Hamilton  to  its 
present  state  of  perfection  are  rewarded  by  the  knowledge  that 
the  nation's  Capitol  has  now  a  Hotel  faultless  in  its  appoint- 
ments the  last  word  in  comfort,  convenience  and  luxury — 
the  last  thought  in  harmony  and  beauty  of  form  and  coloring. 

IT  is  located  on  a  prominent  corner,  which  is  easily  access- 
•*■  ible  from  all  parts  of  the  city,  facing  one  of  Washington's 
largest  and  most  famous  parks— Franklin  Square.  All  of  its 
four  hundred  rooms  have  outside  exposure  and  luxurious 
bathrooms.  The  furnishings,  carpets  and  hangings  are  a  de- 
light to  the  eye,  and  courtesy,  careful  individual  attention  to 
the  comfort  of  guests  and  visitors  will  be  assured  under  the 
personal  direction  of  experienced  management. 


HOTEL  CHURCHILL,  CHICAGO 
H.  L.  Stevens  &  Co.,  Architects 


HESS  SNOW 
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MEDICINE 
CABINETS 

Are  Used  in  the 
Finest  Buildings 
Everywhere. 

(Sweet's  Catalogue 
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HESS  WARMING  &. 

VENTILATING  CO. 

1226  Tacoma  Building 

CHICAGO 


HOTEL  WOLCOTT 

^ifth  Avenue  and  Thirty  First  Street 
NEW  YORJt 


Centrally  Located 
Comfortable  Appointments 
Delicious  Food 
Room-running  water  S2.50  &  $3 
Koom-with  bath  $3  50  &  $4 
Suites    from     $8    to     $10 


No.  11217.  Basket  filled  with 
flowers,  each  $0.75,  per  dozen 
$7.50. 

Our  Spring  Catalog  No.  11 

illustrated  in  colors  of  Arti- 
ficial Flowers,  Plants,  Trees, 
Vines,  Baskets,  etc.,  mailed 
free  for  the  asking. 
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INC. 

61  Barclay  St.      New  York,  N.Y. 
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En  Route  to   EUROPE 

It  is  on  the  French  Line  vessels  that  the  traveler  finds  the 
subtle  atmosphere  and  charm  of  France — so  delightfully 
novel.  As  both  English  and  French  are  spoken  by  the 
ships'  personnel,  the  passenger  also  has  the  advantage  of 
becoming  acquainted  with  the  customs  and  language  before 
landing.  Not  only  are  the  accommodations  magnificent, 
especially  on  the  giant  liners  S.  S.  PARIS  and  S.  S. 
FRANCE,  but  there  is  a  refinement  of  service  that  is  truly 
distinctive,  as  well  as  a  cuisine  francaise  that  is  world 
famous.  The  celebrated  orchestras  and  the  Guignol—  the 
unique  Punch  and  Judy  Show— are  other  features  that 
make  a  voyage  on  our  vessels  one  long  to  be  remembered. 

New  York — Plymouth — Havre — Paris 

Regular  Weekly  Sailings 

Ifcertehilrie 

19  State  Street  New  York 

Agents  in  all  principal  cities 


Ifiotel 

Sheridan-Plaza 


CH  ICAGO 


Sheridan  Road 
at  Wilson  Ave. 


UPTOWN     CHICAGO'S 
MOST    FAVORED 
HOTEL 


Why  not  this  coming  summer  spend  a  few  days  or  weeks  on 
the  famous  North  Shore — Chicago's  vacation  land?  Come 
to  the  beautiful  Sheridan  Plaza.  Bathing,  boating,  motoring, 
theater-going.  Short  ride  to  golf  grounds  and  parks.  Music 
and  dancing  every  evening.  Moderate  rates  in  the  restau- 
rant and  Narcissus  Grill  cafeteria.  Eighteen  minutes  from 
downtown ;  elevated  express  and  surface  lines ;  motor  busses 
to  and  from  downtown ;  through  Lincoln  Park,  stop  at  the 
door. 

European  plan.  Excellent  rooms,  with  private 
bath,  $1  a  day  and  up.  Reservations  are  advisable. 
Exceptional  garage  accommodations. 


"The  Sacrifice,"  from   the  painting  by  Maurice  Sterne  in  the 
American  collection  of  Adolph  Lewisohn,  Esq. 
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logical  continuity  in  its  develop- 
ment because  its  artists  did  not 
emigrate  to  other  countries  to 
study.  What  American  artists 
could  therefore  have  learned  from 
France  is  a  lesson  of  conduct  and 
nothing  more. 

Read  the  life  of  Corot  and  you 
will  see  that  by  going  to  study  in 
Italy  he  was  never  tempted  by  the 
museums;  he  painted  the  exhilara- 
tion which  Rome  and  its  people 
evoked  in  him.  He  saw  Italy  as 
a  Frenchman  and  was  not  influ- 
enced by  Italian  art. 

This  amazing  self-confidence 
permeates  French  art  and  made 
the  regeneration  of  a  purer  art 
possible.  The  American  artists 
who  went  overseas  in  the  19th 
century  did  not  see  that  it  was  the 
mentality  of  the  French  artists 
which  made  their  growth  possible. 
They  only  saw  the  results  and 
thinking  they  could  be  reproduced 
again  they  experimented  with 
styles  to  achieve  works  of  a  merely 
decorative  value. 

No  genius  appeared.  Only  one 
exceptional  talent.  And  that  was 
A.  P.  Ryder.  This  artist  stands 
out  in  the  mass  of  clever  arrangers 
like  a  giant  among  dwarfs.  A 
visionary,  a  poet,  he  symbolizes 
the  aspirations  and  passions  of  the 
human  heart  in  romantic  paint- 
ings. An  experimenter  in  color, 
his  work  lacks  the  solidity  which 
his  ideas  possessed.  But  in  spite  of 
this  defect  his  work  is  carried  to 
completion  through  his  visionary- 
powers.  Samuel  Isham  fills  his 
history  of  American  Painting  with 
more  than  one  hundred  names  for 
the     19th     century.      But    would 


they  stand  the  test  of  comparison 
and  analysis? 

Meyer-Graefe  mentions  in  his 
"Development  of  Modern  Art" 
about  one  hundred  and  fifty  artists 
for  the  whole  Western  world  and 
in  the  final  analysis  he  rejects 
about  fifty.  There  remain  there- 
fore by  his  estimate  about  one 
hundred  for  the  whole  white  race. 

This  to  many  seems  probably 
unfair.  But  has  the  16th  century 
produced  a  greater  number  of 
artists?  Certainly  not.  We  may 
therefore  take  Meyer  -  Graefe's 
estimate  as  fair  and  just.  Any- 
body can  on  this  basis  calculate 
how  many  real  artists  are  in  our 
generation  in  America.  If  there 
are  twenty  in  our  midst,  we  may 
congratulate  ourselves. 

If  we  compare  with  this  con- 
clusion the  popular  idea  that 
artists  can  be  produced  "en  masse" 
by  art  schools  and  other  institu- 
tions the  discrepancy  becomes 
ludicrous. 

But  why  should  America  be 
more  favored  by  the  muses  than 
many  other  countries  who  have 
old  traditions  and  have  not  much 
different  results  to  show?  The 
premises  on  which  artists  have 
tried  to  create  art  prevented  its 
development. 

No  doubt,  no  other  nation  in 
our  time  has  tried  more  than 
America  has  done  to  give  an  op- 
portunity to  art  and  artists.  It  is 
entitled  therefore  to  success. 

But  highly  financed  institutions 
will  throw  only  innumerable  pro- 
fessionals into  a  confused  world 
and  propaganda  will  not  establish 
art  appreciation.  If  only  a  frac- 
(Continued  on  page  94) 
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WARD  LINE 

Direct  sailings  semi-weekly 
on  fast  modern  twin-screw 
steamers  from  New  York  to 

HAVANA 

and  Points  in  Cuba 

Weekly  Sailings  to 

MEXICO 


Progreso,   Vera    Cruz,    Tampico 


SEMI-MONTHLY  SAILINGS  TO 

NASSAU,      BAHAMAS 
For    information     and    literature,    address 

NEW  YORK  &  CUBA  MAIL  S.  S.  CO. 


the  Greenbrier 

White  Sulphur  Springs 

West  Virginia 

A  great  "country  house"  2,000  feet 
up  in  the  Alleghanies 

Golf — splendid  Turf  greens 
and  Fairways 

Horseback  riding  —  Tennis         'pf\ 

World  famous  medicinal  waters  and  baths         •# 
HARRY  TAIT.  Resident  Manager  i,  * 

WS  S  WATER  ^S^\ 

A  Natural  Aperient 
America's  Morning  Drink 


Plan  Your  European  Trip 


9jo\ 
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cWhalcvcr  Your  Tnwd  Requirements, 
we  ran  meet  them 


rTJST  what  your  individual  tastes  and  means 
**  require  for  your  European  trip  is  certainly 
available  among  the  complete  ocean  transporta- 
tion facilities  of  our  famous  White  Star — Red 
Star — American — White  Star  Dominion  and  At- 
lantic Transport  Lines. 

Our  agents  can  provide  what  you  want, 
whether  a  d  e  luxe  suite  on  the  Olympic, 
Homeric,  the  world's  largest  ship  Majestic 
(holder  of  the  speed  record  to  the  Continent), 
the  palatial,  new  Belgeniand,  or  extremely  mod- 
erate priced  accommodations  on  one  of  our 
many  comfortable  cabin  ships. 

Our  complete  ocean  services  offer  five  sailings 
weekly  to  English  ports,  three  to  France,  and 
one  each  to  Ireland,  Belgium  and  Germany. 


Deck  Scene  on 


White  Star  Liner       f 


^xWhite  Star  Linest 

International     Mercantile     Marine      Company 

No.  1   Broadway,  New  York 


NORTH  CAROLINA 

The   World   Center   of  Sport 

CAROLINA  HOTEL  now  open.    Delightful  Southern 
hospitality,  beauty  and  sunshine  outdoors  with  joyous  com- 
panionship in  true  sport.     Something  interesting  planned  for 
every  day.    The  Holly  Inn  and  Berkshire  now  open. 

Golf,     Tennis,     Trap     Shooting,     Rifle     Range, 

Horseback   Riding,   Racing,   Driving,  Motoring. 

Championship  events  in  every  field  of  sport  throughout  the  entire  season 

For  information  or  reservations  address: 

GENERAL  OFFICE,  Pinehurst,  N.  C. 
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YALE  SCHOOL  OF  THE  FINE  ARTS 

YALE  UNIVERSITY,  NEW  HAVEN,  CONN. 
DRAWING  AND  PAINTING— SCULPTURE— ARCHITECTURE 

COMPOSITION— ANATOMY— PERSPECTIVE— HISTORY  OF  ART 

The  Degree  of  Bachelor  of  Fine  Arts  (B.F.A)  is  awarded  for  ad- 
vanced work  of  distinction.  The  Winchester  Fellowship  for 
one  year's  study  of  art  in  Europe,  the  English  Scholarship  for 
study  of  art  and  travel  in  Europe  during  the  summer  vacation, 
and  School  Scholarships  are  awarded  annually. 
Illustrated  Catalogue  A. 
Address  G.  H.  LANGZETTEL,  Secretary 
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OIL   AND    WATER   COLORS 

"The  Finest  in  the  World" 

Write  for  Li: 

SCHNEIDER  &  COMPANY,  Inc. 

2102  Broadway  Sole  Agents  New  York  City 


and  ARTISTS  CANVAS,  linen,   17  inches 
TAPESTRY  CLOTH  for  Interior  Decorations 
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to  early  classes. 

SHAWPRINTS 

1N     studies    for 
the   use   of   Ar- 
tists.    Sculptors 
and  Students,  in 
place    of    the 
living      model. 
Black     and 
White    Photos, 
5x7    and    5x10 
inches,      sharp 
prints      from 
original      plates 
posed    to    get 
needed      high- 
lights     and 
shadows. 

Send  25c 

for    miniature 
samples.     We 
have    over    500 

"THE    MORN" 

SHAW  PUBL1SHI 

4-1  Boylston  St  ,  Dept 

of  many   differ- 
ent models. 

NG  COMPANY 

D.2,  Boston,  Mass. 

HALF  MOON  FORGE 

Hand-forged  wrought  iron  made  by 

old-fashioned  blacksmith  methods 

Send  for  Catalog  D 

MILTON  WEND,   RUBY,  N.  Y 


Fascinating 

is  the  word  that  hest  de- 
scribes the  contents  of  the 
next  ( April )  issue  of  the 
world's  most  successful  art 
magazine, 

ARTS  &   DECORATION 

It  will  abound  in  beautiful 
illustrations  with  text  that 
deals  with  aesthetic  matters 
in  a  thoroughly  human  way. 
Here  is  a  magazine  unique 
among  the  periodicals  of 
today. 


EtchitlgS     By  Theodore  Blum 

Colored  Woodblock  *  Prints 

By  Hans  Frank 

CD 

E.  HANSEL 

Fine  Art  Dealer 
12  W.  95th  St.,  New  York 

T  .   f  Bryant  5235 
')  Riverside  1486 


Native  Painters  and  Art  Philosophy 


(Continued 

tion  of  the  interests  for  raising 
art-students  would  be  given  to  tin- 
men who  have  proved  their  capa- 
cities, art  would  progress  more 
rapidly  than  it  does  now.  It  was 
through  the  untiring  efforts  of 
Alfred  Stieglitz,  that  a  number  of 
artists  who  had  self-confidence  had 
their  first  chance  to  grow  here. 
He  has  paved  the  way  for  a  more 
healthy  and  far-sided  attitude  to 
the  artists. 

The  International  Exhibition  of 
1912  was  the  second  blow  at  the 
migratory  artist's  prestige.  It 
convinced  many  that  it  was  not 
possible  to  emulate  other  races 
and  countries  in  their  particular 
way  of  thinking,  feeling  and  creat- 
ing and  that  it  was  better  to  stand 
on  one's  own  legs. 

Since  then  mental  independence 
has  become  a  wider  fact  than  it 
has  been  in  one  hundred  year's. 

New  talents  have  appeared  con- 
tinuously— men  unspoiled  by  the 
formulas  of  schools.  A  folk  art 
understandable  to  everybody  with- 
out critical  interpretation  is  aris- 
ing— an  art  strangely  akin  to  the 
New  England  type  mentioned  be- 
fore— and  yet  as  modern  and  rep- 
resentative of  the  America  of  to- 
day as  anything  ever  created  since 
the  days  of  the  Revolution. 

To  protect  the  growing  flower 
and  give  it  an  opportunity  to 
spread  is  essential.  Collections  are 
in  formation  which  contain  works 
of  the  modern  artists  and  the  time 
is  not  far  that  every  house  will  be 
opened  to  them. 

A  pioneer  in  collecting  French 
modern  artists,  Mr.  Adolph  Lewi- 
sohn  has  with  the  same  human 
interest  followed  the  rise  and 
growth  of  the  American  artists  of 
our  time.  Unaffected  by  the  con- 
troversies for  and  against  modern 
art,  he  has  assembled  a  number  of 
art  works  which  he  felt  were  ex- 
pressing something  significant. 
Fully  alive  to  the  possibilities  of 
our  time  and  to  the  future,  he  is 
a  typical  example,  how  art  collect- 
ing can  be  pursued  as  a  beautiful 
adventure 

At  the  head  of  his  American 
collection  we  find  A.  P.  Ryder 
represented  with  two  works: 
"Mending  the  Harness"  and 
"Farm  Yard."  A  curious  charac- 
ter in  our  positive  time,  he  resem- 
bles somewhat  the  French  roman- 
tics but  will  never  be  mistaken  for 
one  of  them.  An  observer  of  the 
simple  in  this  land,  he  speaks  their 
language  with  the  emotion  of 
regret.  Seeing  the  passing  away 
of  human  qualities  and  thoughts, 
which  possessed  their  charm  but 
which  disappear  gradually  and  in- 
evitably in  the  formation  of  a  re- 
juvenated world  with  new  ideas, 
feelings  and  aspirations,  he  ex- 
presses his  longing  for  the  return 
of  the  dead. 

Four  brilliant  water  colors  by 
Winslow  Homer  show  this  clever 
artist,    working    with    contrast   of 
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light  and  dark.  \V.  Homer  tries  ty 
to  overcome  the  handicap  "t  In- 
emotional  limitations  by  able  ar-  i 
rangement  of  his  color  schemes.  K. 
W.  Twatcham's  "Venice"  in  the 
Lewisohn  collection  is  a  virtuoso's 
conception  of  a  familiar  subject. 
Facile  handling  of  the  brush, 
tonal  warmth,  give  his  work  a  cer- 
tain quality.  But  those  artists  are 
highly  dependent  on  the  topo- 
graphical aspect  of  their  subjects, 
a  mental  attitude  which  limits  the 
development  of  their  undoubted 
talent. 

A  figure  of  originality  in  Amer- 
ica is  Maurice  Prendergast.  His 
"Beach"  in  the  Lewisohn  collec- 
tion is  as  gay  and  youthful  as  a 
folk-song.  In  the  enjoyment 
which  drives  him  to  expression  he 
makes  us  forget  that  there  are 
theories  in  art. 

Arthur  B.  Davies  is  represented 
with  one  of  his  well-known  Ar- 
kadian  landscapes  luminous  in 
color  and  subtle  and  delicate  in 
the  balance  of  its  composition. 

Maurice  Sterne  has  in  the  Lewi- 
sohn collection  six  works:  Four 
sketches  from  Bali,  the  secrifice  of 
Anticoli,  a  vase  of  flowers,  and  a 
bust  of  Senta,  one  of  the  E.  Dun- 
can children.  Sterne's  continuous 
growth  since  he  started  twenty- 
five  years  ago  is  familiar  to  every- 
body. Gradually  evolving  out  of 
a  traditional  conception  he  creates 
finally  paintings  of  deep  observa- 
tion and  human  understanding. 
His  recent  turn  to  powerful  ▼ 
sculpture  opens  new  vistas  for  his 
future. 

A  sculptor  of  great  originality 
is  Hunt  Diederich.  "A  Spirited 
Group  of  Jockies"  in  the  Lewisohn 
collection  is  a  work  of  very  great 
plastic  feeling. 

Of  Kenneth  Hays  Miller,  Mr. 
Lewisohn  possesses  a  painting 
representing  wood-gatherers.  He 
sees  beyond  the  obvious  into  the 
struggle  of  man's  actions.  Clearly 
reasoning  he  stands  between  the 
past  and  the  coming  world  hesitat- 
ingly. Abbot  H.  Thayer's  por- 
trait of  a  girl  with  cap  is  true  to 
an  excellent  tradition  but  tries 
vainly  to  reach  the  monumentality 
which  was  intended. 

Stirling  Calder  the  sculptor  has 
in  the  Lewisohn  collection  a  small 
group,  "Lovers."  He  interprets 
in  spontaneous  grouping  and  with 
great  charm  the  conflicting  emo- 
tion of  passion.  Mary  Cassatt 
("Mother  and  Child")  in  the 
Lewisohn  collection)  is  the  re- 
corder of  healthy  motherhood. 

Besides  these  artists  Clagett 
Wilson  is  represented  with  a 
family  group  arranged  in  brilliant 
colors,  Paul  Doughtery  is  repre- 
sented in  the  Lewisohn  collection 
with  a  large  landscape  and  three 
water  colors.  John  Sloan  with  a 
tender  and  concretely  observed 
study  of  a  working  girl.  Sargent 
with  a  landscape  composed  in 
clever  dots  of  colors  suggesting  the 
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FREE — This  Book  on 
Home  Beautifying 


•■ 


wow?***1 


THIS  book  contains  practical 
-*■  suggestions  on  how  to  make 
your  home  artistic,  cheery  and 
inviting.  Explains  how  you  can 
easily  and  economically  refinish 
and  keep  furniture,  woodwork, 
floors  and  linoleum  in  perfect 
condition.  Tells  what  materials 
to  use  and  hoiv  to  use  them. 
Includes  color  charts,  gives  cov- 
ering capacities,  etc. 

Building? 

Doubtless  you  want  the  most 
house  for  the  least  money.  Our 
book  will  help  you  realize  that 
ambition  without  "cutting  cor- 
ners." Explains  how  inexpensive 
woods  can  be  finished  as  beauti- 
fully as  more  costly  varieties.  If, 
after  receiving  book,  you  wish 
further  information,  write  our 
Individual  Service  Department. 
Experts  will  gladly  solve  your 
problem  for  you  without  charge. 

We  will   gladly  send  this   book 

free  and  postpaid  for  the  name 

and  address  of  the  painter  you 

usually  employ. 

S.  C.  JOHNSON  &  SON 

"The  Wood  Finishing  Authoritiet" 

Dept.  A.  D.  3,  RACINE,  WIS. 

Canadian   Factory — Brantford 


School 
of  Design  and 
Liberal  Arts 

212  West  59th  St. 


Y 

^£L  IRENE  WEIR,  B.F.A. 

^^•^^  Director 

Applied  Design   :    Costume    :    Life 

Interior  Decoration 

Intensive   practical  Lecture   Course 


A  Summer  Art  School  for  YOU 
N.Y. School  of  Fine  and  Applied  Art 


The  San  Diego  Academy  of 
Fine  Arts 

In  Balboa  Park,  San  Diego,  California 

Winter  art  study,  without  heating  troubles,  in 
the  land  of  eternal  Spring — "where  earnest 
enthusiasm  is  dominant."  A  complete  school 
in  an  artists'  Paradise.  For  catalog  address 
Eugene   DeVol,   Director. 


St.  Louis  School  of  Fine  Arts 

Courses  in  Drawing,  Painting,  Modeling, 
Commercial  Art,  Interior  Decoration, 
Crafts,   etc.      For   catalogue,   apply   to 

E.    H.    WUERPEL,    Director 
WASHINGTON  UNIVERSITY,  St.Loni. 


LEARN  INTERIOR  DECORATION 


ubjects.       Resident      and 


-  Hi  for  Catalog  D2. 
NEW  YORK  SCHOOL  OF  INTERIOR  DECORATION 
101  PARK  AVENUE     -      -     NEW  YORK  CITY 


|  play  ot  sunshine  on  trees.  Arnold 
Friedman  with  a  joyous  seascape. 
Henrj  Groden  Dearth  with  a 
dream}  Landscape  reminding  us  of 
Whistler.  Glackens  with  a  viva- 
cious "fete  populaire,"  painted  in 
the  old  days.  Robert  Henri  with 
three  pictures:  hab\  in  white,  a 
dancer,  ami  a  view  ot  a  city. 
Eugene  Higgins  with  two  paint- 
ings: on  the  road,  and  children  in 
the  rain.  Eugene  Speicher  with: 
portrait  ot  a  lady,  tulips  in  a  vase, 
and  head  of  a  girl.  Rockwell 
Kent,  with  a  snow  landscape  and 
one  of  his  Alaska  pictures.  George 
Bellows  with  three  paintings: 
woodchoppers,  at  the  piano  and 
seascape.  \V.  Lanthrop  with  a 
landscape. 

It  might  perhaps  he  possible  to 
draw-  general  conclusions  out  of 
the  works  which  are  represented 
in  the  Lewisohn  collection.  Hut 
it  is  better  to  take  a  broader  view 
and  take  in  account  the  works  of 
other  artists,  who  are  doing 
something  significant  at  this  mo- 
ment. 


Out  of  America's  present  artistic 
production  1  may  risk  making  sev- 
eral conclusions.  On  the  one  hand 
we  find  men  who  look  at  life  ami 
realit)  symbolically.  A  second 
group  tries  to  capture  through 
realit>'  the  unreal  ultimate  reality 
— an  effort  seldom  crowned  with 
success.  Ami  a  third  group  tries 
to  solve  the  problem  ot  art  by  ap- 
plying the  new  possibilities  which 
mechanical  reactions  have  added 
to  out    notion  of  life. 

M\  feeling  is  that  those  ten 
dencies  are  fusing  spontaneously  at 
this  moment  into  a  very  simple 
conception — a  conception  which 
will  realize  the  dynamic  America 
known  to  all  ot  us  but  which 
never  before  has  been  expressed  in 
art  except  in  literature. 

But  my  feelings  do  not  pretend 
to  be  a  prophecy.  We  have  to 
leave  it  to  life  to  transform  itself. 
All  that  we  can  do  is  to  love  the 
radiant  flowers  of  art — as  Mr. 
Lewisohn  does — and  let  the  sun 
do   the   rest. 


The  Groping  of  Gropper 


{Continued  from  page   15) 


types,  watercolors,  tempera  and 
oil  colors,  and  in  every  one  of  these 
he  revealed  another  facet  of  his 
versatile  temperament. 

His  pen  and  ink  sketches  show 
spare  and  simple  lines,  full  of 
meaning  and  restraint;  his  etch- 
ings contain  some  of  his  best  ideas, 
extraordinarily  virile  and  withal 
delicate  and  full  of  power  like 
vibrating  copper  wires.  His  litho- 
graphs exemplify  his  imagination 
in  composition,  which  is  almost 
antique  in  the  treatment  of  masses 
and  shadows ;  his  paintings  al- 
though somewhat  sombre  and 
muddy  have  undergone  a  very 
noticeable  evolution  since  his  trip 
to  Cuba.  His  palette  has  cleared, 
he  has  rid  himself  of  the  blacks, 
the  greys,  the  terre  de  Sienne,  the 
bottle  greens  and  brought  forward 
ultramarines,  light  purple,  greens, 
pinks,  yellows.  The  same  hap- 
pened with  his  monotypes.  He 
experimented  with  sandpaper  and 
succeeded     in     giving     a     coarse- 


grained texture  to  reproductions 
which  suited  certain  types  of  draw- 
ings. 

Although  young  Gropper  has 
not  been  outside  of  America,  he 
reveals  in  his  work  a  tremendous 
masculine  originality  which  is  so 
foreign  to  the  average  American 
native  artist.  There  is  something 
cyclopean,  Dantesque,  with  a 
touch  of  the  Rabelaisian  in  his 
work.  One  misses  the  smug,  cor- 
rectly garbed  dudes  and  precieuses 
of  smart  magazine  illustrations, 
the  candy-box  beauties,  the  hot- 
house madonnas  of  the  popular 
artists. 

Gropper  has  a  great  future  be- 
fore him,  if  he  is  true  to  his  best 
ideals.  A  generation  ago  he  would 
have  had  to  emigrate  to  Europe 
like  Whistler,  Sargent,  Cecila 
Beaux ;  at  present  the  public  is 
more  receptive  to  original  work 
and  is  more  likely  to  accept  his 
remarkable  individuality  as  ex- 
pressed in  his  voluminous  output. 


DREER'S 


Write  lor  your  copy  now  and  have 
the  pleasure  of  planning  your  next 
garden  during  the  long  winter  evenings. 
Much  valuable  information  on  garden- 
ing will  l>e  gained  in  t he  time  spent  in 
reading  its  contents  and  looking  through 
the  beautiful  colored  plates  and  hun- 
dreds of  photo-engravings  of  Vegetables 
and    Flowers,   while   making  your  selec- 


This  hook  is  a  sure  guide  to  success 
in  "making  things  grow."  An  ac- 
knowledged authority  on  everything 
pertaining   to   gardening. 

It  offers  the  best  Vegetable  and 
Flower  Seeds,  Lawn  Grass  and  Agri- 
cultural Seeds,  Garden  Tools  ami  Im- 
plements, Fertilizers,  Insecticides,  etc. 
Also  Plants  of  all  kinds,  including  the 
newest  and  best  Roses,  Dahlias,  Hardy 
Perennials,  Garden  and  Greenhouse 
Plants,  Bulbs,  Hardy  Climbers,  Hardy 
Shrubs,  Water  Lilies  and  Aquatics, 
Small  Fruits,  etc. 


Write  today  for  a  copy,  which 
Will  be  mailed  free  if  you  mention 
tins   publieation. 


HENRY  A.  DREER 

714-16  Chestnut  Street 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 
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SPRING  TERM  NOW  IN  SESSION 


Colonial  Fireplace  Furnishings 

They  Gladden  the  Hearlh 
Andirons,  Grates,  Fire 
Sets,  etc.,  in  a  wide 
range  of  Colonial  and 
other  period  designs  In 
*  and-wrought  iron,  pol- 


raered  brass, 
or  any  desired 
finish.     Special 

Much  of  your 
pleasure  in  your  fireplace 
from  the  beauty 
and  usefulness  of  the  ac- 
-vhich  adorn  the  hearth. 
You  have  our  record  of  thirty 
years  in  building  and  equipping 
fireplaces  to  assure  artistic  effect 
with  satisfactory  service  and  econ- 
omy either  in  complete  fireplaces 
or  in  fireplace  furnishings. 


COLONIAL  FIREPLACE  COMPANY 

»o  T.»r,  Building  Fir.pi..™  4620  Roosevelt  Ri.  Chicago 
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DRAWING  INKS 
ETERNAL  WRITING  INK 
ENGROSSING  INK 
TAURINE  MUCILAGE 
PHOTO  MOUNTER  PASTE 
DRAWING-BOARD  PASTE 
LIQUID  PASTE 
OFFICE  PASTE 
VEGETABLE  GLUE,  ETC. 

ARE  THE  FINEST  AND  BEST 

INKS  AND   ADHESIVES 

Emancipate  yourself  from 
the  use  of  corrosive  and  ill- 
smelling  inks  and  adhesives 
and  adopt  the  Higgins  Inks 
and  Adhesives.  They  will 
be  a  revelation  to  you,  they 
are  so  sweet,  clean,  well  put 
up  and  withal  so  efficient. 
At  DEALERS  GENERALLY 
jChas.  M.  Higgins  &  Co.,  Mfrs. 
271  Ninth  Street,  Brooklyn.  N.  Y. 
Branches:  Chicago,  London 
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AN    OUTLINE    OF   CIVILIZATION' 


ELIE    FAURE'S 

History*/*  Art 


The  Development  of  Man 
As    Revealed    by    Art 

Translated  from  the  French  by  Walter  Pach 

In  Four  Distinct  Volumes 

Now  Ready  In  Preparation 

Vol.  I— ANCIENT  ART,  $6.00  Vol.  Ill— RENAISSANCE  ART,  $7.50 

Vol.  II— MEDIAEVAL  ART,  $7.50     Vol.  IV— MODERN  ART,  $7.50 

{Note:— On  Publication  of  Volume  IV  the  price  of  Volume  I  will  be 
raised  to  $7.50) 

MORE  THAN  800  ILLUSTRATIONS    j£. 


THOMAS  JEWELL  CRAVEN,  in  the  Dial:  "The 
most  interesting  and  seductive  history  of  the  subject 
that  has  yet  appeared.  .  .  .  Pages  gleam  with  bril- 
liant images — sharp  and  startling  like  the  realistic  meta- 
phors of  Conrad:  Egypt  lives  in  a  spiritual  background 
of  colossal  silences;  we  see  the  glory  of  Hellenistic  panthe- 
ism when  its  sculptured  gods  have  become  anthropomor- 
phic ;  we  feel  the  descriptive  intimacy  of  the  Tanagras  and 
are  charmed  with  the  Frenchman's  love  for  the  female  fig- 
ure when  it  glows  with  the  beauty  of  artistic  life ;  we  are 
made  to  understand  the  voluptuous  madness  and  sensitive 
barbarism  of  Mesopotamia,  and  the  bombastic  strength  of 
Rome;  even  the  prehistoric  epochs,  which  most  writers 
approach  with  timid  speculations,  are  brought  before  us 
with  a  logical  swiftness  and  certainty  of  detail  that  are 
inescapable." 

The  Spectator,   London,   England:    "This  book  is  ren- 
dered delightful  by  its  extraordinarily  good  photographic 


reproductions  of  the  arts.  The  examples  are  most  hap- 
pily chosen.  In  books  of  this  kind  the  dullest  subjects  are 
too  often  taken  for  the  illustrations.  Here  just  the  reverse 
is  the  case.  It  is  hardly  possible  to  imagine  a  better  selec- 
tion, whether  the  subject  is  primitive  Greek  art,  the  Great 
Period,  or  the  Decadence.  No  one  who  gets  hold  of  this 
book  and  turns  its  pages  will  fail  to  be  pleased,  granted 
that  he  or  she  has  a  mind  which  can  be  moved  by  the 
beautiful." 

Lewis  Mumford,  in  The  New  Republic:  "The  history 
of  art  is  the  history  of  man's  images  .  .  .  and  in  the  pres- 
ence of  these  images  we  enjoy  such  a  direct  contact  with 
the  past  as  no  written  description  can  ever  give.  .  .  .  The 
author  achieves  a  result  that  is  almost  sublime:  his  pages 
leap  with  images  as  vivid  and  sharp  as  a  mediaeval  illu- 
mination ...  by  all  odds  one  of  the  most  important  and 
interesting  books  that  have  appeared  during  the  last 
generation." 


Ask  your  bookseller  to  show  you  Volume  I  (ANCIENT  ART),  and  Volume  II  (MEDIAEVAL  ART)  of  this  truly  great 
work.  Volume  III  (RENAISSANCE  ART)  will  be  published  very  shortly,  and  Volume  IV  (MODERN  ART)  probably 
in  the  fall.  Why  not  subscribe  now  for  the  complete  set?  The  two  remaining  volumes  will  then  be  delivered  to  you,  or  at 
any  address  you  care  to  leave,  as  soon  as  they  are  published.  If  your  dealer  is  not  carrying  the  two  published  volumes,  write  us, 
giving  his  name  and  address  and  we  will  see  that  he  is  supplied. 


We  have  prepared  a  handsome  six-page  folder  describing  the  set,  and   illustrated  with 
If  you  will   fill  out  the  coupon  below  with  your  name  and  address  we  shall  be  pleased  to  s 

HARPER   &   BROTHERS,   Franklin  Square,   New   York   City. 

Gentlemen:      Please    send    me   your    illustrated   folder   on    Elie  Faure's  "History  of  Art." 


chosen  from  all  four  volumes, 
you  a  copy. 


Name 
Addres 
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Isaac  Goldmann  Company,  Prinlcrs,  Xcw  York 


^"MERICAN  women  have 
^-SJ.  learned thateffective home 
decoration  begins  with  the 
choice  of  furniture  which  unites 
essential  comfort  and  authen- 
tic beauty  of  line  and  finish. 

The  quiet  charm  of  Simmons 
beds  lends  grace  to  guest  cham- 
bers in  town  or  country  houses 
and  lures  the  spirit  of  space 
into  tiny  apartments  and  sim- 
ple dwellings.  A  wide  range 
of  color — including  all  wanted 


wood  finishes — makes  it  easy 
to  select  units  harmonizing 
with  any  scheme  of  decoration. 
In  character  and  enduring 
value,  Simmons  mattresses  and 
springs  match  the  high  quality 
of  Simmons  beds.  Made  to  fit 
all  types  and  widths  of  beds. 
Mattresses  are  priced  from 
Si  2.50  to  $100  for  the  luxuri- 
ous"Purple Label."  Delivered 
to  you  in  sealed  and  dust-proof 
cartons.    All    built   for  sleep. 


Soft  turquoise,  apricot  and  opalescent 
mauve  merge  here  into  a  rich  harmo- 
ny with  the  Chinese  blue  of  the  room- 
size  rug.  Lined  and  bound  in  apricot, 
the  curtains  may  be  made  of  silk  repp, 
t  nff eta,  ctiambray  or  mercerized  pop- 
lin. Bed  covers  and  pilloivs  have 
shirred  mauve  flounces.  Sash  curtains 
in  voile  or  grenadine.  Lamp  shades 
of  apricot  silk.  Beds  by  Simmons,  the 
Astor  design,  in  soft  ivory  with  high 
lights  in  matt  gold,  medallions  in 
green,  rose  and  gold,  and  gold  panel 
moldings.  Beds  maybe  had  also  in  jade 
green  and  gold  or  in  soft  blue  and 
go  Id  with  panels  in  tempered  turquoise. 
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The  greatest  artists  areVictor  artists 

From  the  very  beginning  of  her  American  career,  Galli-Curci 
established  herself  as  one  of  the  outstanding  artists  of  our  day. 
Capacity  audiences  everywhere  greet  her  with  that  esteem  which  is 
reserved  for  the  really  great  in  musical  art.     Because  the  Victrola 
and  Victor  Records  only  are  equal  to  the  task  of  perfectly  repro- 
ducing her  exquisite  interpretations,  you  find  her 
*.                 name  with  those  of  the*  other  great  artists  who 
Jk v  -'a8/              have    associated    themselves  with  the  Victor. 
^<^A   r                Victrolas  $25  to  $1500. 

HIS  MASTERS  VOICE"                   ^^      J^    ^j      ^     J^         \J    JL      CL> 
Important :  Look  for  these  trade-marks.  Under  the  lid.  On  the  label. 

Victor  Talking  Machine  Company,  Camden,  New  Jersey 
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NAIRN 

Straight  Line 

Inlaid  Linoleum 


ESPECIALLY  desirable  for  your  bathroom.  The 
non  -  absorbent,  sanitary  surface  of  Nairn 
Straight  Line  Inlaid  Linoleum  does  not  hold 
dirt  and  germs.  It  is  easily  cleaned  in  a  few 
minutes  with  a  damp  mop.  This  instantly 
renews  the  beauty  of  the  harmonious,  clean- 
cut  Straight  Line  patterns,  for  the  colors  go 
through  to  the  burlap  back.  Nairn  Straight  Line 
Linoleum  [does  not  show  wear.  Write  for  illus- 
trated booklet  •" A"  showing  patterns  in  full  color. 

Nairn  Linoleum  Company 


Kearny,  New   Jersey 


W.  &  J.  SLOANE 

Wholesale  Sole  Selling   Agents 

575  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York  216-228  Sutter  St.,  San  Francisco 
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Phe  Romance  of  (?.aiki  Italy, 
^-^  at  the  hampton  Shorn 

THERE  is  no  less  of  romance  than  of  dec- 
orative interest  in  such  furnishings  as 
these;  the  draperies  of  17th  Century  red  vel- 
vet, the  inlaid  treasure  chest  with  its  secret 
drawers  and  wrought  iron  locks  now  adapted 
to  a  desk,  the  comfortable  embroidered  settee 
brought  from  an  early  villa  and  the  delight- 
fully carved  and  painted  bed  reproduced 
from  an  old  Venetian  model. 

At  the  Hampton  Shops  you  will  find  un- 
usually interesting  furnishings  in  harmony 
with  every  architectural  style,  and  also  the 
assistance  of  our  experienced  decorators  in 
gathering  and  arranging  suitable  furnishings 
for  your  home,  to  meet  your  own  individual 
preferences. 

RanpnStiops 

l$Gasf50*Stwt?: 
faring  StPatritk's  Cathedral  ( 

Decoration  •  flittiquiBies  •  Furniture 
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Famous  Authors  Writing  for  Arts  and  Decoration 


v 


Clive   Bell,  foremost  authority  on   modernistic 

painting    and    author    of    the    much    discussed 

"Since  Cezanne" 


H.  G.  Wells,  without  doubt  the  outstanding  lit- 
erary figure  of  Great  Britain,  will  appear  in  the 
pages  of  Arts  &  Decoration  during  1923.  He 
has  his  own  theories  about  art  and  to  those  mil- 
lions who  have  read  his  "Outline  of  History" 
this  will  be  a  significant  and  engaging  prospect 


G.  K.  Chesterton,  whose  world-wide  fame  rests 

upon  a  solid  foundation  of  penetrating 

criticism 


I 


Benjamin  De  Casseres,  literary  critic,  who  will 

conduct   our   regular    book    review  department. 

He    is    the    author    of    "The    Shadow    Eaters" 

which    has   aroused   widespread   discussion 


Richard  Le  Gallienne,  internationally  famous  as 
poet,  essayist  and  critic,  will  be  a  frequent  con- 
tributor. His  articles  in  this  magazine  have 
been   extensively   quoted  and  commented  upon 


Carlo  De  Fornaro,  artist  and  author,  will  con- 
tribute   articles    on    new    personalities    in    the 
graphic  arts.     His  sketches  of  the  caricaturists 
have  been  greatly  enjoyed 


ARTS  &  DECORATION,  April,  192.3.  Vol.  XVIII  No.  6.  Published  every  month  by  the  Judd  Magazines,  Inc.,  50  West  47th  Street,  New  York 
City.  Subscription  price  $G.OO  a  year,  50  cents  a  copy;  foreign  subscriptions,  $1.50  additional  for  postage;  Canadian  subscriptions,  $1.00  additional. 
Entered   as  second-class   matter   March  5,   191!),   at  the  postoffice,   New  York  City,  under  the  act  of  March  3,  1879. 
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Noted  Architects  Represented  in  Arts  and  Decoration 


Thomas  Hastings,  of  the  famous  firm 
•/  Carrere  &  Hastings,  is  one  of 
America's  most  distinguished  archi- 
tects. A  mong  his  more  notable  achieve- 
ments are  the  Ponce  de  Leon  am!  Al- 
caza  hotels,  St.  Augustine,  Fla.,  the 
National  Academy  of  Design,  in  New 
York,  and  the  New  York  Public  Li- 
brary. He  is  a  gradute  of  I'Ecole  des 
Beaux  Arts,  Paris  (1884),  a  member 
of  the  Commission  of  Fine  Arts,  and 
Chevalier  of  the  Legion  of  Honor 


Mi .  Hastings   will  be  a  contributor   to 

Arts  &  Decoration  during  1923  and 
will  write  upon  architectural  subjects 
as  only  he  can,  with  his  thirty  years' 
experience  in  the  designing  and  con- 
struction of  important  public  buildings, 
as  well  as  a  score  or  more  of  the  most 
beautiful  homes  in  America.  Mr. 
Hastings  is  a  great  admirer  of  Arts  & 
Decoration  and  considers  it  among  the 
best  of  the  great  magazines  with  an 
educative  and  cultural  influence 


Whitney  Warren  is  architect,  artist  and  poli- 
tician. He  is  also  a  graduate  of  I'Ecole  des 
Beaux  Arts  and  senior  member  of  the  firm 
of  Warren  &  Wetmore  who  have  created 
many  important  buildings.  It  was  to  Mr. 
Warren  that  the  Belgian  Government  turned 
when  the  work  of  reconstructing  the  Library 
of  the  University  of  Louvain  was  determined 
upon.  He  has,  perhaps,  more  decorations 
and  honors  conferred  upon  him  by  the 
French  Government  than  any  other  Ameri- 
can in  his  profession 


No 'Other  magazine  in  its  special  field 
and  class  covers  so  wide  a  range  of 
timely  subjects  related  to  the  arts, 
both  fine  and  industrial,  as  does 
ARTS  &  DECORATION 


Dwight  James  Baum  is  the  youngest  architect 
to  receive  the  gold  medal  of  the  Architectural 
League  and  is  a  man  of  rare  versatility  and  an 
acute  artistic  temperament.  Many  of  his  more 
important  new  houses  will  be  reproduced  in 
Arts  &  Decoration  during  1923 


John  Russell  Pope  is  foremost  among  the 
younger  men  in  whose  hands  the  future  of 
American  architecture  is  safe.  He  was  fel- 
low at  the  American  Academy  in  Rome 
(1895)  and  received  the  Architectural 
League's  medal  of  honor  in  1916.  He  is  a 
graduate  of  I'Ecole  des  Beaux  Arts,  Paris 
(1900)  and  is  architect  of  such  notable  struc- 
tures  as  the  Scottish  Rite  Temple,  Washing- 
ton; the  Terminal  Station,  Richmond,  Va., 
and  the  residences  of  Mrs.  W.  K.  Vanderbilt, 
Jr.,  Ogden  B.  Mills  and  John  R.  McLean 


Accepting  life  itself  as  a  fine  art, 
all  that  makes  up  human  existence 
comes  within  the  editorial  scope  of  the 
most  beautiful  magazine  in  America 
ARTS  &  DECORATION 


ARTS  &  DECORATION 


Masters  of  Decoration  Whose  Articles  Are  Unique 


Francis  H.  Lenygon  is  widely  known  as  an  interior  decorator  with  an 

exquisite  color  sense,  a  feeling  for  the  right  thing  in  the  right  place 

and  who  is  withal  a  practical  business  man 


Paul  J.  Baumgarten  is  among  the  foremost  in  his  profession  of   in- 
terior decoration.    The  great  homes  which  he  has  adorned  have  given 
his  work  the  stamp  of  perfect  artistry  and  authority 


Elsie  de   Wolfe  is  known  on   two  continents  for  her  notable  accom- 
plishments in  interior  decoration.    She  is  an  outstanding  figure  in  her 
artistic   profession 


George  Leland  Hunter  is  the  foremost  authority  in   this  country  on 

ancient    tapestries.      His    attributions    are    accepted    by    all    tapestry 

experts 
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Noted  Fashion  Authorities  in  Arts  and  Decoration 


i  4       Baroness  Jeanne  d'Etreillis  is  head  of  the  House  of  Boue  Soettrs  and  her 
creations  are   the   talk  of   the  Rue  de  la  Paix  and  Fifth  Avenue.     Her 
advance  styles  and  importations  will  form  an  important  feature  in  future 
issues  of  Arts  &  Decoration 


Mme.  Carolyn  Hague,  head  of  the  great  House  of  Thtirn,  is  famous  both 

here  and  abroad  for  her   exquisite  conceptions   in  feminine  attire.     She 

will  contribute   regularly   to   this  magazine  giving   exclusive  information 

concerning   new   modes 


Mr.  James  C.  Pape,  head  of 
the  House  of  Henning,  ranks 
among  the  foremost  design- 
ers of  women's  footwear.  He 
is  decidedly  the  artist,  the 
creator.  His  influence  and 
leadership  in  the  creation  of 
shoes  of  unique  construction 
and  admirable  design  is  in- 
calculable. To  Mr.  Pape, 
more  than  to  any  other  man 
in  his  profession,  belongs  the 
credit  of  showing  the  way  in 
styles    of   feminine    footwear 


The  specialists  in  every  de- 
partment of  woman's  attire 
who  have  been  engaged  to 
write  for  Arts  &  Decora- 
tion are  supreme  in  their 
spheres.  The  art  of  dress  is 
among  the  most  important 
(esthetic  endeavors  of  today 
and  in  no  other  direction  is 
the  good  taste  of  America  so 
evident  as  in  the  fabrication 
of  feminine  costumes.  Those 
who  will  keep  our  readers 
informed  on  this  subject 
deal  with  the  advanced  styles 
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MISS  MARIA  HARDING,  COUSIN  OF  THE  PRESIDENT 


Miss  Harding  inherits  her  Spanish  coloring  and  temperament  from  her  mother,  who  is  of  fine  old  Castillian  ancestry.      In  this  hitherto  un- 
published portrait  the  artist,  Mr.  Orland  Campbell,  has  presented  his  sitter  in  the  Spanish  spirit;  the  mantilla,   fan,  comb  and  the  chain  with 
its  gold  and  enamel  pendant,  are  all  carefully  chosen  and  studied  with  a  view  to  their  harmony  with  the  subject's  personality.    This  is  the 
painter's  chef  d'oeuvre.     In  richness  of  tone,  brilliancy  of  color  and  simplicity  of  design  it  is  among  the  finest  portraits  of  the  year. 


.  ARTS  8  DECORATION 

A  Magazine  of  Modern  Life  and  the  Fine  and  Industrial  Arts 


Innumerable  shop-fronts  like  this,  along  the  Street  of  Abundance,  with  their  marvelously  preserved  mural  picturings  and  wall 
advertisements,  have  been  slowly,  almost  painfully,  unearthed  by  Dr.  Spinazzola  in  his  new  Pompeii  excavations 

Pompeii  and  My  New  Excavations 

While  the  World  is  Marveling  Over  the  Treasures  of  Tut-ankh-Amen  Found  in  a  Single  Tomb,  Here  is  an 
Entire  City,  With  Its  Incalculable  Wealth,  Brought  to  Light  After  Nearly  Two  Thousand  Years 


By  DR.  VITTORIO   SPINAZZOLA 


■r^^^  OMPEII  is  more  than  a  buried 
■  ■  and  resurrected  ruin.  Under 
I  W  the  new  excavations  it  is  in 
^^^^___  many  ways  the  greatest  of  all 
~~  chronicles.  For  it  is  now  the 
only  city  handed  down  "unspoiled"  through 
the  centuries.  It,  indeed,  suffered  in  the  first 
century  of  the  Christian  era  the  supremest  of 
tragedies,  but  in  all  the  ensuing  ages  it  was 
spared  the  vandal  violence  of  wars,  and  has 
escaped  the  ruthless  antiquarian  and  the  un- 
scientific spade.  Other  cities  of  antiquity  have 
been  stamped  out,  or  at  best  a  few  crumbling 
arches  and  columns  left  to  attest  the  glory 
that  was  Greece,  the  grandeur  that  was  Rome, 
and  the  dimmer  traditions  of  Luxor,  Karnak, 
Babylon  and  Ur. 

The  demolition  of  these  ancient  cities  and 
civilizations,  whether  due  to  natural  convul- 
sions or  the  collision  of  races,  or  to  spoliation 
by  archeologists  has  been  in  many  cases  com- 
plete. It  was  the  aim  and  boast  of  con- 
querors from  Joshua  to  the  Huns  and  the 
conquistadors  of  Spain  to  leave  not  one  stone 


Editor's  Note:  The  great  work  of  Dr. 
Vittorio  Spinazzola,  foremost  of  European 
archaeologists,  who  has  finally  restored  Pom- 
peii, has  been  herculean,  but  he  has  been 
assisted  by  the  peculiar  cosmic  circum- 
stances, which  while  destroying,  also  pre- 
served the  ancient  city.  In  its  catastrophe 
Pompeii  was  buried  in  a  few  moments  of 
time;  its  daily  life  was  arrested  suddenly. 
There  were  no  processes  of  slow  decay;  the 
city  was  buried  rather  than  crushed,  the  in- 
credible mass  of  soft  material  which  fell, 
preserving  even  the  smallest  objects. 

The  purpose  of  the  great  excavator  has 
been  to  keep  intact  everything  as  it  was 
found.  He  has  been  able  to  reproduce  the 
semblance  of  the  life  that  animated  Pompeii 
and  the  beauty  that  adorned  it. 

Travelers  who  have  visited  the  old  exca- 
vations at  Pompeii  remember  the  conglome- 
rate spectacle  of  ruined  walls  and  streets. 
But  the  new  restoration,  reconstructing  the 
fallen  roofs,  replanting  the  gardens,  clearing 
the  streets,  opening  the  shops,  and  even  mak- 
ing the  fountains  flow,  has  succeeded  in  giv- 
ing to  the  world  a  Roman  city  as  it  actually 
existed  in  the  first  century  after  Christ. 


upon  another  in  a  ravaged  city.  Nature 
seemed  to  show  the  way  in  the  utter  efface- 
ment  of  many  places ;  and  scientists  and  tour- 
ists have  completed  the  spoliation. 

In  the  new  excavations  at  Pompeii  the  work 
proceeded  upon  the  scientific  knowledge  that 
in  the  burial  of  the  city  it  was  effectually 
embalmed.  The  inhabitants,  overcome  by 
noxious  vapors,  were  then  buried  deep  under 
the  soft  falling  ashes  of  Vesuvius  and  thus 
the  city,  arrested  in  all  its  busy  life  in  the 
79th  year  of  the  Christian  era,  slept  through- 
out the  centuries  so  that  now  the  Street  of 
Abundance  and  the  other  thoroughfares  dis- 
closed in  their  entirety,  and  the  shops  and 
villas  giving  up  their  dead,  tell  the  story  of 
the  famous  city  of  Campania  as  it  was  in  the 
days  of  Sulla,  of  Caesar,  of  Vespasian  and 
Titus.  It  is  a  history  invaluable  because  it 
is  utterly  purged  of  partisan  coloring.  There 
has  been  no  opportunity  during  the  ages  that 
have  come  and  gone  since  the  great  catastrophe 
for  anyone  to  tamper  with  the  record.     There 
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The  walls  of  the  principal  buildings  are  veritable  billboards,  chiefly  electoral  posters 
claims,  proclamations  and  political  arguments  of  the  most  virile  character 


have  been  no  soldiers  in  Pompeii  since  Sulla's 
day!     Peace  has  brooded  there. 

It  is  thus  unique  among  the  cities  of  the 
world.  Europe  in  all  this  time  has  been  and 
still  is  the  fighting-ground  of  nations  but  all 
these  struggles  spared  Pompeii.  It  was  un- 
affected by  the  descent  of  Ulric  and  Attila, 
Rome  declined  and  fell,  but  Pompeii  remained 
as  it  was  in  the  days  of  the  Caesars.  The 
empire  of  Charlemagne  and  the  struggles  that 
followed  his  career  did  not  touch  the  city  that 
was  to  be  handed  down  as  a  faithful  story  of 
the  ancient  world.  The  Crusades  passed  it  by, 
and  in  fact  by  the  time  of  the  Middle  Ages  it 
was  forgot.   The  World  War  left  it  unscathed. 

I  have  found  the  trunk  of  a  great  tree 
planted  ages  ago,  doubtless  by  a  peasant 
utterly  unaware  that  its  roots  would  find  their 
way  along  the  walls  and  streets  of  a  great 
city,  preserved  by  the  elements  below. 

Thus  it  is  almost  as  if  some  witchcraft  of 
the  calendar  has  led  us  back  to  antiquity.     It 


is  a  conscious  or  subsconscious  realization  that 
Pompeii  is  particularly  supreme  among  all 
the  ruins  of  the  world  that  has  given  it  the 
fascination  possessed  by  no  other  immemorial 
site.  It  is  obviously  not  the  tragedy  of  the 
city  alone  that  has  held  the  imagination  and 
interest  of  mankind.  As  a  catastrophe  alone 
the  extinction  of  its  population  and  the  burial 
of  the  city  was  great,  but  not  by  any  means 
isolated  among  catastrophes.  There  have  been 
great  plagues,  great  fires,  mighty  earthquakes, 
vast  floods,  as  in  China  for  example,  sweeping 
away  people  by  the  thousands,  eruptions  in 
Japan,  and  similar  cataclysms  and  tidal  catas- 
trophes throughout  the  earth,  but  nothing 
either  in  the  traditional  vengeance  by  fire 
which  swept  the  cities  of  the  plain  or  any  of 
the  incredible  toll  that  warfare  exacts  has  at- 
tracted the  attention  that  Pompeii  compels ;  and 
now,  under  the  new  excavation,  Pompeii  is  the 
one  city  to  which  we  can  turn  today  for  an  im- 
partial and  superb  story  of  Roman  civilization 
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as  it  existed  nearly  two  thousand  years  ago 
It  was  to  disclose  the  beautiful  fact  that 
Pompeii  is  the  world's  unchanging,  its  truly 
Eternal  City,  that  new  excavations  were  first 
begun  in  September,  1911.  Instead  of  exca- 
vating for  a  plinth  or  a  frieze  or  a  few  entab- 
latures or  a  few  more  monuments  of  ancient 
deities,  this  work  has  been  to  unearth  a  city 
and  to  tell  the  life  of  a  people  just  as  they 
laid  it  down  in  the  year  of  Pompeii's  over- 
throw. It  is  not  strange,  therefore,  that  not 
only  the  world  of  archeology  but  readers  and 
students  in  all  lands  have  been  and  will  be 
stirred  by  the  wonders  of  the  revelation.  The 
excavations— along  new  lines,  new  processes — 
have  disclosed  the  fascinating  human  side  of 
this  antique  city.  Hitherto  we  have  ap- 
proached ruins,  particularly  when  the  tragedy 
of  a  great  loss  of  ancient  life  has  been  in- 
volved, in  a  spirit  of  awe,  if  not  reverence. 
And  while  that  is  fitting  in  the  solemnity  of 
all  ruin,  eloquent  as  it  is  of  the  brevity  and 
uncertainty  of  life  and  the  transitoriness  of 
man's  monuments,  it  has  made  it  difficult  for 
us  to  realize  the  intensely  cheery,  happy  and 


One  of   the  painted   wall  inscriptions  in  which 

Asellina  and  Smyrina  recommend   the   election 

of  Cajus  Lollius 


A   section  of  the  Street  of   Abundan 


Pompeii's  Fifth  Avenue,  showing  th 


the  excavations  under  Dr.  Spinazzola  were  made 
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natural  characteristics  of  a  forgotten  people. 
The  streets  and  shops  of  Pompeii  are  now  un- 
earthed in  their  entirety  with  the  preserved 
though  pathetic  bodies  of  shopkeepers  and 
their  customers,  the  merchandise  on  counters 
and  shelves,  the  coins  in  the  cashier's  offices, 
the  revelation  of  system  in  an  arrangement 
of  factories,  and  conspicuously  the  persistent, 
racy,  epigrammatic  and  even  flamboyant  ad- 
vertising everywhere. 

We  have  altogether  a  new  Pompeii,  a  city 
whose  methods  in  many  ways  were  modern, 
showing  that  civilized  man  in  the  first  cen- 
tury of  our  era  carried  on  his  business,  his 
social  affairs,  and  his  political  campaigns  very 
much  in  spirit  as  they  are  conducted  in  New 
York,  London,  Paris  or  Milan.  In  fact  the 
up-to-date  excavations  (the  excavations  con- 
ducted at  Pompeii  being  in  themselves  a  rec- 
ognized science)  in  disclosing  with  remarkable 
fidelity  the  instantaneously  arrested  life  of  this 
ancient  city  give  eloquent  emphasis  to  the  en- 
during wisdom  that  in  the  annals  of  the  race 
a  thousand  years  are  as  one  day.  In  its  resur- 
rection, plus  the  necessary  restoration,  the 
world  will  see  in  reality  the  Street  of  Abun- 
dance, with  the  alluring  shops  as  they  were 
of  old,  the  advertisements  that  everywhere 
greeted  the  passers-by,  the  trafficking,  the 
promenading  and  the  gaiety  as  revealed  in 
marvelously  preserved  mural  picturings. 


The  facade  of  the   upper  stories  frequently   consisted  of  delightful   little  columns.     The  difference 

between  the  Pompeii  of  the  encyclopedias  and  the  resurrected  city   of  Campania,  is   the  difference 

between  the  mile-posts  on  a  highway  and  the  life  that  has  traveled  it 


4* 


tween  a  few  dreary  memorials  and  the  ro- 
mance of  a  vivid  people.  Pompeii,  in  its  many 
gleaming  colors,  in  its  gardens,  its  flowering 
balconies,  and  even  in  its  tinkling  fountains 
has  become  again  the  Pompeii  it  was  before 
Vesuvius  broke  forth. 

I  will  speak  in  detail  of  the  artistic,  the 
picturesque  phases  of  this  city  which  has  slept 
through  centuries;  but  I  wish  to  turn  first  to 
the  practical  side  of  a  people  whose  humanity 
makes  them  kin  to  us.  We  have  found  that 
the  loggias  upon  which  the  windows  of  houses 
opened  and  which  covered  and  protected  the 
pavements  of  the  streets  were  built  by  the 
Pompeiians  for  very  practical  purposes,  as 
well  as  for  adornment.     True,  these  loggias 


Under  these  loggias,  porches  and  balconies  ran  the  sidewalks  which,  from  the  Gate  of  the  Sea  to  the 

Forum  beyond,  were  crowded  during  social  and  business  hours   by   both    the  fashionable  and  general 

population  of  Pompeii 


It  is  not  essentially  an  anachronism  to  say 
that  the  famous  Street  of  Abundance  of  Pom- 
peii is  contemporary  with  Broadway,  Fifth 
Avenue,  Piccadilly  and  the  Rue  de  la  Paix. 
Other  famous  ruins  have  yielded  their  treas- 
ured memorials  for  exhibition  in  the  world's 
museums;  and  for  a  time  this  seemed  to  be 
the  threatened  destiny  of  Pompeii.  Fortu- 
nately, as  I  shall  presently  explain  when  I 
come  to  narrate  the  processes  in  our  new 
archeological  work,  we  stopped  all  this  in 
time.  So,  safe  from  the  hands  of  the  spoilers, 
we  have  been  able  to  work  out  in  its  sim- 
plicity, its  entirety  and  its  sublimity,  the  story 
of  a  city  which  in  microcosm  is  a  record  of 
the  Roman  Empire. 

In  disclosing  the  city  as  it  was,  instead  of 
merely  unearthing  fragments,  we  have  dissi- 
pated innumerable  fallacies  regarding  ancient 
civilization.     I   shall  have  occasion  to  revert 


to  the  new  conception  now  made  clear  con- 
cerning Pompeiian  architecture,  for  the  total 
disinterment  of  this  city  from  the  Gate  of  the 
Sea  and  the  Forum  to  the  Gate  of  the  Sarno 
and  the  Amphitheatre,  and  revealing,  as  I  have 
said,  the  whole  of  the  splendid  Street  of  Abun- 
dance, otherwise  called  by  the  Latins  of  that 
day  "Decumanus  major,"  the  city's  main  ar- 
tery, gives  us  a  city  in  outline  and  detail  totally 
different  from  the  ancient  city  of  tradition.  The 
line  of  demarcation  for  example,  between  the 
careless,  incomplete  and  unscientific  excava- 
tions at  Pompeii  that  have  been  carried  on 
intermittently  for  a  century  or  more,  and  the 
parts  completely  disinterred  and  restored  since 
1911,  is  sharp,  and  strikingly  reveals  the  utter 
misconception  of  what  Pompeii  really  was. 
Henceforth  pilgrims  to  Pompeii  will  behold 
a  spectacle  such  as  cannot  be  seen  in  any  other 
part  of  the  world.     It  is  the  difference  be- 


Marble  tablet  dedicated  to  the  Empress  Julia 
Domna,  in  the  barracks  of  the  Virgiles 
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are  beautified  now  and  were  in  the 
past  with  many  two-metre  columns 
surrounded  by  Doric  capitals,  for  the 
spirit  of  the  inhabitants  found  expres- 
sion in  the  art  of  the  Greeks  who  had 
influenced  the  Roman  cities  at  that 
day.  Extending  from  these  loggias 
were  balconies  and  porches  and  there 
the  people  exposed  flowers  and  shrubs 
growing  in  pots,  or  put  water  jugs 
and  amphora;  there.  Others  again  used 
these  extended  balconies  as  convenient 
places  for  the  brushing  and  sunning  of 
their  carpets.  By  careful  excavation 
we  have  found  these  objects,  not  on  the 
balconies,  but  on  the  street  level  di- 
rectly under  them  where  the  whole 
mass  had  sunk  under  the  weight  of  the 
volcano's  downpour.  In  fact  these  ex- 
tensions from  houses  and  villas  and 
shops  skirting  the  great  streets  through- 
out their  length  and  almost  spanning 
them,  formed  a  double  street,  one  above 
the  ordinary  thoroughfare ;  and  we  are 
able  to  deduce  from  the  objects  that 
were  displayed  upon  these  upper  levels 
that  the  inhabitants  enjoyed  to  the  full 
at  the  time  of  the  city's  overthrow 
household  and  neighborly  greetings 
right  and  left  and  across  the  little  gulf 
that  looked  into  the  street  below. 

Under  the  loggias,  porches  and  bal- 
conies ran  the  sidewalks,  which  from 
the  Gate  of  the  Sea  to  the  Forum  and 
beyond,  were  crowded  during  social  and  busi- 
ness hours  by  both  the  fashionable  and  general 
population  of  Pompeii,  as  the  shopping  and 
promenading  thoroughfares  of  all  modern 
cities  are.  Upon  these  pavements,  under  the 
porches,  as  beneath  the  arcades  of  the  Rue 
de  Rivoli,  the  famous  arcades  of  Turin  and 
of  other  European  cities,  faced  numberless 
shop-windows,  artistic  entrances  to  many  man- 
sions, and,  of  course,  the  walls  of  intervening 
buildings.  All  the  shop-windows  had  painted 
signs;  every  wall  was  a  billboard.  And  all 
these  with  the  supporting  pillars  of  the  porches 
contained  not  only  advertisements  of  every- 
thing for  sale  and  fabricated  in  Pompeii,  but 
electoral  posters  containing  claims,  proclama- 
tions and  political  arguments  of  the  most 
virile  character.  Pompeiians,  no  less  than 
politicians  of  today,  knew  the  value  of  the 
direct,  personal  appeal.  The  painted  poster 
signs,    the    business    announcements   of    shops 


and  factories  and  the  election 
the  writings  on  these  ancient 
walls  and  windows  and  pillars 
— now,  after  the  lapse  of  ages, 
tell  anew  their  own  story  to  the 
world.  For  just  as  the  over- 
arching balconies  protected  the 
prodigal  lettering  when  Pom- 
peii lived,  so  the  mantle  of  lava 
has  preserved  it  through  the 
later  centuries.  Inch  by  inch, 
with  scrupulous  care,  the  exca- 
vations have  disclosed  it  all  for 
our  deciphering. 

Imagination  has  pictured 
much  about  Pompeii,  but  the 
real  record  revealed  at  last  by 
the  city  itself  brought  to  light, 
shows  that  only  a  shadowy  out- 
line of  the  significant  civiliza- 
tion of  the  Romans  has  hitherto 
been  conceived. 

The  difference  between  the 
Pompeii  of  the  encyclopedias 
and  the  resurrected  city  of 
Campania  is  the  difference  be- 
tween the  mile-posts  on  a  high- 
way and  the  life  that  has 
traveled  it! 


legends — a 


Enhance  to   the   Castle 
doorway  is  the 


We  have  indeed  linked  Pompeii  with  the 
living.  The  pick  has  proved  more  potent  than 
the  pen. 

In  August  of  the  79th  year  of  the  Christian 
era  an  election  contest  was  being  waged  in 
Pompeii.  It  was  a  campaign  for  municipal 
offices.  That  much  has  been  known,  but  the 
full  significance  and  intensity  of  the  fight  are 
now  finally  disclosed.  This  Campanian  city 
had  been  in  existence  for  several  centuries. 
Class  distinction  had  arisen. 

In  the  Street  of  Abundance,  as  its  name 
implies,  wealth  dwelt  and  walked,  but  in  its 
shadow  went  slaves.  The  excavations  reveal 
the  intensely  interesting  fact  that  several  mer- 
chant princes  had  multiple  shops  in  Pompeii. 
One  of  these,  Umbricius  Scaurus,  sold  among 
other  products,  as  the  advertisements  tell,  the 
"blossom  brand  of  tunny  jelly,"  but  the  jars 
bear  the  telltale  Latin  legend,  "as  put  up  by 
Eutyches,  slave  of  Scaurus."  Many  patricians 
owned    villas    in    and    around    Pompeii.      In 


A    Pompeiian   bar-room    or    then 
everything  has  remained  undistu 


lopolium 
bed  and 


where   hot  drinks    were   sold.     H 
n  its  place,  exactly  at  is  was  a.  d. 


seasons,  no  less  a  Roman  than  Cicero 
sojourned  there  and  enjoyed  to  the  full 
the  delights  of  his  gardens  cooled  by 
breezes  between  the  mountain  and  the 
sea;  but  serving  him,  and  tending  his 
vines  and  olive  groves  were  men  and 
women  who  wore  the  bands  and  badge 
of  slavery. 

In  Pompeii  there  were  many  other 
social  and  industrial  inequalities  and 
disabilities,  and  those  who  suffered 
them  were  promised  deliverance 
through  political  change.  Whether 
the  confidence  and  optimism  of  the 
candidates  and  voters  of  Pompeii  were 
delusions  and  on  a  par  with  the  assur- 
ance and  credulity  of  other  ages  and 
of  today,  none  can  say,  for  before  poll- 
ing day,  Pompeii  and  its  politicians, 
patrician  and  wageless  slave,  shop- 
keepers and  the  people  of  the  street, 
all  slept  in  a  common  hecatomb. 

Particular  appeals,  we  find,  were 
made  to  those  who  had  the  power  to 
influence  merchant  and  labor  guilds. 
Politicians,  in  Latin,  no  less  ingenious- 
ly than  in  English  or  Italian,  addressed 
themselves  to  the  man  with  a  pull. 
Thus  on  one  of  the  villa  walls  un- 
earthed we  read  this  appeal  to  Tre- 
bius:  "Arise,  O  Trebius  Valens,  and 
see  that  Lollius  Fuscus,  who  is  a  virtu- 
ous youth,  be  made  edile;"  and  on  a 
near-by  pillar  is  the  cry:  "Thou  sleep- 
est,  O  Trebius" — an  inscription  destined  to 
be  that  patrician's  epitaph,  through  a  city's 
catastrophe.  To  the  same  citizen  friends  of 
a  rival  candidate  made  their  appeal  in  these 
words,  recalling  to  Trebius  obligations  ren- 
dered aforetime  by  the  aspirant:  "Arise 
Valens  and  appoint  edile,  Lucius  Popidius 
Ampliatus,  remembering  that  he  favored  thee 
when  thou  wast  a  boy."  Another  inscription 
urges  the  merits  of  the  same  candidate  in  a 
sentence  whose  counterpart  has  served  in  cam- 
paigns and  political  conventions  in  every  age 
throughout  the  world.  It  reads:  "Lucius 
Popidius  is  an  honest  man  and  his  supporters 
in  the  election  do  not  hesitate  to  proclaim 
him  fully  worthy  of  the  honor  to  which  he 
aspires." 

In  translating  the  election  "literature"  un- 
earthed we  find  that  all  classes  were  concerned 
in  the  contest.  It  was  customary  for  clubs 
to  pledge  their  support  publicly,  the  names  of 
officers  and  members  subscribed.  The  Pari- 
dians,  a  club  of  clacquers,  stood 
for  Popidius.  This  group  took 
the  name  "Paridians"  from 
Parides,  a  popular  actor  of 
Pompeii.  Whether  their  paid  ap- 
plause had  given  him  his  vogue, 
we  do  not  know,  but  their  sup- 
port was  not  rejected  by  Popi- 
dius. In  some  cases  candidates 
crossed  off  the  names  of  sup- 
porters, not  wishing  to  be  iden- 
tified with  them.  For  example, 
the  barmaids  of  Pompeii,  of 
which  there  were  enough  and 
to  spare,  individually  and  in 
groups  came  out  and  election- 
eered for  their  favorites,  and 
we  find  such  names  as  Aselline, 
Smyrina,  Egle,  Primilla,  Maria, 
Specie  and  Cuculla  signed  to 
more  or  less  impassioned  sup- 
port on  the  walls  of  wineshops 
or  in  front  of  them.  In  the 
case  of  these  supporters,  the 
candidates  have  crossed  out 
their  unwelcome  fealty.  We 
must  guess  the  reason  why. 
{Continued  on  page  66) 
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"As  a  man  Molndr  is  without  a 
single  charming  characteristic.  He 
cares  for  no  other  man,  nor  is  he 
even  interested  in  any  other  indi- 
vidual than  Ferenc  Molndr.  In  his 
supreme  egotism  he  is  greater  than 
in  his  literature.  He  has  no  friends. 
and  he  desires  none." 
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l  few  of  my  newspapers  are  worth 
mentioning,"  says  Molndr.  "The 
first  of  them  was  'Haladds'  (Prog- 
ress), of  which  four  copies  were 
published — in  manuscript.  This  was 
followed  by  'Metkepek'  (Pictures  of 
Life)  .  .  .  of  which  as  many  as 
twenty  copies  were  printed" 


The  Real  Molnar-Author  of  "Liliom" 


A   Penetrating   Sketch    of   the   Famous   Playwright    by   One    Who    Knows   Him 

By  ADORJAN  OTVOS 

Illustrated  with   a   portrait  drawn   from   life   by  AUREL  RoSKO 


~j   Following  the  success  of  rhe 

H  ]    fashionable    Hungarian    play- 

^L^^J  wright's  two  latest  plays,  nu- 
M ^|  merous  studies  and  so-called 
H  \  personal    notes    found    their    way 

jH  into    the    columns    of    the    daily 

^  press.      But    these    articles    Avere 

neither  "studies"  nor  genuine 
"personal  notes;"  their  "intimacy"  was  nulli- 
fied by  the  fact  that  those  who  had  met  Mol- 
.  nar  revealed  little  more  than  that  the  author 
wears  his  monocle  on  his  right  eye,  while  the 
"studies"  told  us  that  he  is  the  second  most 
popular  man  in  his  country,  the  most  popular 
being  the  Regent  Horthy. 

The  truth  about  the  monocle  is,  of  course, 
priceless.  And  to  become  the  most  popular 
man  in  Hungary  it  was  not  necessary  at  all 
for  Molnar  to  have  written  "Liliom"  and 
other  plays,  for  this  "distinguished"  position 
could  have  been  achieved  merely  by  com- 
mitting a  little  crime  now  and  then. 

Ferenc  Molnar's  career  as  an  author  is 
decidedly  interesting.  As  he  confesses,  with 
charming  simplicity,  in  his  autobiography,  he 
prepared  to  become  a  lawyer.  And  this  is 
quite  natural.  Not  that  it  is  natural  he  in- 
tended to  become  a  lawyer  but  that  he  did 
not  prepare  to  become  a  writer.  This  is  the 
only  profession  one  cannot  choose,  to  learn 
which  one  cannot  register  in  any  university. 
He  who  resolutely,  cold-bloodedly  enters  upon 
a  literary  career  never  becomes  a  successful 
author ;  he  remains  a  mere  dabbler. 

From  the  day  Molnar  began  to  write  he 
had  to  overcome  various  difficulties.  These 
difficulties  were  within  himself.     First  of  all 


he  wrote  with  his  eyes.  His  observations, 
his  sketches,  written  with  incomparable  hu- 
mor, suddenly  made  him  one  of  the  most  dis- 
tinguished humorists.  The  everyday  life  of 
the  Budapest  citizen,  the  servant  girl,  the 
roughneck,  the  child,  and  finally  the  incom- 
prehensible, ever  enigmatic  woman,  were 
mostly  the  subjects  of  his  observations. 

Yet  Molnar  is  a  serious  man.  He  hurried 
to  lay  aside  his  position  of  the  "most  distin- 
guished humorist;"  a  painful  job  which  one 
cannot  imagine  a  self-respecting  man  under- 
taking. 

Conquering  the  difficulties  which  insepar- 
ably accompany  a  famous  humorist,  he  soon 
ranked  among  the  wittiest  of  essayists.  Then 
he  wrote  "The  Devil."  With  one  wide  ges- 
ture he  scored  not  only  a  literary  success,  but 
became  one  of  the  strongest  rivals  of  the 
commercial  playwrights.  "The  Devil"  was 
played  innumerable  times  in  all  the  languages 
of  the  world.  But  merely  to  be  "successful," 
merely  to  collect  the  royalties — that  did  not 
satisfy  Molnar. 

At  first  he  wrote  using  his  talent  of  keen 
observation.  Then  he  began  to  use  his  brains, 
piling  idea  on  idea.  Finally  he  added  his 
heart,  which  he  used  very  sparingly  so 
far  (except  in  his  beautiful  novel  "The  Chil- 
dren of  Pal  Street")  and  wrote  "Liliom." 
"Liliom's"  fate,  triumph,  value  is  now  well- 
known   to  everybody. 

Is  there  anything  more  difficult  than  to 
correctly  gauge  the  greatness  of  a  writer,  a 
poet,  to  ascertain  the  real  importance  of  a 
man  who  lives  in  the  public  eye?  So-called 
posterity,  which  will  place  certain  great  men 


on  that  shelf  where  they  belong,  found  a  cun- 
ning way  to  compare  the  great  men  of  a 
certain  nation  to  the  celebrities  of  other  coun- 
tries. Hence  the  definitions:  Gainsborough, 
the  English  Van  Dyck ;  Rabindranath  Tagore, 
the  Kant  of  the  Orient,  Tschaikowsky,  the 
Russian  Beethoven,  and  Ferenc  Molnar,  say 
the  critics,  the  Hungarian  Bernard  Shaw. 

This  method  of  measuring  greatness  is 
nothing  else  than  laziness  on  the  part  of  the 
critics.  Those  who  accept  this  theory  of 
comparison  are,  to  put  it  mildly,  superficial, 
because  Goethe  cannot  be  the  German  Shakes- 
peare as  well  as  Shakespeare  the  English 
Goethe ;  there  is  no  English  Goethe,  and  a 
German   Shakespeare  is  inconceivable. 

We  must  take  a  stand  against  those  who 
compare  Molnar  to  Shaw,  or  even  mention 
him  with  Shaw.  The  pose  in  which  Shaw 
appears  is  the  pose  of  superiority.  Bernard 
Shaw  has  no  humor,  no  satire,  only  superior- 
ity. Shaw  chooses  this  attitude  of  superiority 
believing  himself  an  infallible  authority ;  he  is 
not  averse  to  quoting  himself  as  a  classic. 
(See  "The  Doctor's  Dilemma"  and  "Fannv's 
First  Play"). 

Molnar  hates  all  self-styled  literary  move- 
ments. We  frequently  find  in  his  short 
stories  the  expression:  "as  the  writers  would 
say  .  .  ." 

As  a  man  Molnar  is  without  a  single  charm- 
ing characteristic.  He  is  so  far  from  the  con- 
ception of  "a  good  man"  (such  as  he  often  de- 
scribes in  his  own  works)  as  to  make  him 
almost  unique  among  his  fellows. 

One  of  his  most  characteristic  traits  is  his 
{Continued  on  page  81) 
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ARTS  &  DECORATION 


This  living-room  is 


joy  to  its  possessor.    The  sumptuous  effect  of  the  Ylth  century  red  brocatelle  covered  walls  is  relieved  by  the  old 
English  stone  mantelpiece  flanked  by  book  cases  of  Flemish  Renaissance  carvings 


An  Exemplary  Decorative  Scheme 

Smartness  and  Comfort  are  Not  Necessarily  Incongruous 
By  PAUL  J.  BAUMGARTEN 


a 


*  SMARTLY-DRESSED 
woman  stepped  daintily  out  of 
her  town  car  and  sauntered  in 
one  afternoon  at  three  o'clock, 
saying  "I  have  a  new  apart- 
ment to  decorate  and  furnish.  I  want  the 
scheme  to  be  everything  of  the  very  latest,  the 
most  up-to-date  effects  you  can  accomplish. 
My  husband  and  I  entertain  a  great  deal. 
Show  me  what  you  can  do." 

We  talked  for  an  hour.  She  promised  to 
come  back  in  a  week  to  see  my  scheme  and 
upon  leaving  admonished  me ;  "Remember  I 
want  it  to  look  very  smart!" 

The  following  morning  at  nine  o'clock 
(yes,  I  was  there)  in  walked  a  plump  woman 
in  black,  well-dressed  but  not  strikingly  so. 
I  showed  her  to  the  most  comfortable  chair  I 
could  find.  She,  too,  had  a  new  apartment. 
But — "You  know,  my  husband  and  I  are 
comfortable,  home-loving  people,  and  while  I 
don't  want  to  use  any  of  my  old  things  at  all, 
and  while  I  want  the  best  taste  in  decoration 
I  can  get,  the  effect  must  be  homelike  and 
comfortable."  I  was  to  get  up  a  scheme,  and 
her  parting  words  ended  with:  "But  be  sure 
it's  comfortable  and  looks  like  home." 

Now,  here  is  an  extraordinary  fact!  These 
apartments  were  so  similar  in  essential  plan 
that  they  might  have  been  one  over  the  other 
in  the  same  building.  Had  I  been  selling 
gowns,  shoes,  millinery,  or  facial  massage,  I 
should  have  said,  in  the  words  of  a  famous 
modiste  "You  can't  be  stylish  and  comfortable 
too,"  but  being  merelv  a  decorator  I  was  able 


The  reputation  of  Mr.  Baumgarten  as  an 
interior  decorator  is  so  far  flung  that  this  ar- 
ticle he  has  written  for  Arts  &  Decoration 
will  be  read  with  the  attention  and  apprecia- 
tion it  merits. 

Though  lightly  written,  the  observant 
reader  will  realize  that  such  a  description 
involves  many  years  devoted  to  the  study 
and  practice  of  diverse  arts  and  will  doubt- 
less find  therein  ideas  of  genuine  value. 

This  is  the  second  of  the  series  of  impor- 
tant practical  articles  on  interior  decoration 
written  by  well-known  experts.  The  infor- 
mation presented  in  these  papers  will  be  of 
a  character  unattainable  in  any  other  form. 

It  is  believed  that  these  articles  are  unique 
in  their  purpose  and  achievement — to  tell  in 
plain  language  and  with  actual  figures  the 
decorating  cost  of  houses  both  large  and 
small  in  town  and  country. 


to  make  their  homes  both  smart  and  comfort- 
able. 

These  problems  are  like  a  game  of  .chess, 
only  that  sometimes  instead  of  only  one,  there 
are  several  opponents  represented  by  members 
of  the  family  and  their  friends.  But  in  these 
particular  cases  I  was  fortunate,  since  they 
were  couples  without  families  and  the  hus- 
bands did  not  count  except  to  foot  the  bills; 
also  they  were  giving  me  practically  a  free 
hand.  I'll  admit  right  here  that  they  were 
both  ideal  cases.  But  to  return  to  the  problem. 
Each   apartment  had   an  entrance  hall  about 


9'  x  13';  a  living-room  about  22'  x  32' ;  a 
dining-room  about  two  thirds  as  large,  a 
generous  bedroom,  with  boudoir  and  bath  en 
suite,  and  a  guest-room  with  boudoir  and  bath 
en  suite. 

Now  to  work.  The  entrance  hall  needs  a 
console  and  a  pair  of  chairs.  The  console  is 
of  wrought  iron  with  a  black  top,  and  the 
chairs  are  a  pair  of  old  French  things  in  sub- 
dued needlework.  These  three  pieces  are 
necessary  because  people  always  have  to  lay 
things  down  in  an  entrance  hall,  no  matter 
how  many  servants  there  are  to  take  them 
away  and  they  might  just  as  well  put  them 
on  good  looking  furniture  while  they  are 
about  it. 

The  walls,  leaving  the  original  mouldings 
as  they  are  (why  spend  money  on  the  land- 
lord's walls?)  are  painted  a  greyish  green  in 
mottled  effect.  Oh  yes,  we  need  a  mirror 
over  the  console.  It  has  a  carved  frame 
painted  several  shades  darker  than  the  wall. 
The  comfortable  lady  likes  it  because  it  helps 
to  lighten  the  hall :  the  smart  lady  likes  it  to 
look  into  for  a  last  glance  before  going  out 
and  because  not  having  a  gilded  or  etched 
glass  frame  it  is  something  different.  The 
floor  is  covered  with  a  carpet  of  green  and 
white  squares  in  a  marble  effect.  For  the 
homelike  lady  we  place  a  rug  over  it  showing 
a  two  foot  margin  because  it  is  a  little  too 
garish  to  suit  her  simple  taste.  The  town-car 
lady  thinks  it  the  smartest  thing  she  has  ever 
seen,  but  she  also  got  the  rug  later,  to  keep 
the  white  squares  white.     A   wrought   iron, 
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painted  lantern  with  saxe  flowers  finishes  the 
scheme.  This  lantern  is  good  to  look  at,  day 
or  night.  Why  hide  your  light,  in  such  a 
f  position,  under  a  bushel  of  patented  eye-saving, 
indirect  scientific  contraptions? 

The  cost,  including  painting,  floor  covering, 
console,  mirror,  chairs  and  ceiling  fixture  is 
less  than  $1,500. 

The  living-room  has  two  large  windows  on 
a  long  wall,  facing  two  big  doors  and  there 
is  a  mantle-breast  on  the  short  wall  facing  the 
door  to  the  dining-room.  The  walls  of  the 
living-room  are  hung  loosely  in  antique  red 
damask,  almost  like  curtains,  except  that  they 
have  but  little  fullness.  The  town-car  lady 
thought  it  was  quite  the  most  original  thing 
she  had  seen,  especially  as  all  her  friends  have 
panelled  walls  painted  in  various  tones  of 
grey  or  cream;  and  the  comfortable  lady  is 
most  particularly  pleased  because  the  material 
has  intrinsic  value  and  can  be  removed  from 
the  building.  The  stone  mantelpiece  (or  an 
imitation  one  if  you  like  to  save  cost)  at  the 
end  of  the  room  is  flanked  by  two  open-shelved 
bookcases.  Here  again  we  made  for  both 
comfort  and  style.  One  said  to  me,  "How 
lovely!  My  husband  and  I  like  to  have  all 
our  own  books  right  at  hand,"  and  the  other 
left  an  order  with  a  bookstore  for  the  best 
looking  bindings  she  could  find. 

We  have  now  a  background  that  calls  for 
only  the  best  in  furniture  and  accessories.  An 
old  Persian  rug,  a  long  table  at  the  side  of 
the  room,  a  pair  of  tapestry  love-seats,  some 
needlework  chairs,  a  grand  piano  and  an  old 
Spanish  barqueno  converted  into  a  music 
cabinet,  are  some  of  the  necessary  furnishings. 
The  hangings  are  rich  old  embroidery  with 
sufficient  red  to  recall  the  color  of  the  room. 
The  ceiling  in  this  case  being  only  ten  feet 
high  was  too  low  for  ceiling  lights  so  we  ob- 
tain a  marvelous  effect  by  means  of  a  copy  of 
a  17th  century  bronze  applique  lamp.  The 
rest  of  the  lighting  is  obtained  by  side  lamps. 


A  simple,  distinctively  elegant  hallway.   A  grey-green  effect,  with  old  French 

chairs,  wrought-iron  console  with  black  top,  a  painted  lantern  of  the  same 

material  and  a  green  and  white  carpet  complete  the  inviting  ensemble 


The  whole  effect  is  one 
of  comfort  and  hominess 
owing  to  the  strong  old 
red  coloring  and  the  use 
of  soft  old  materials,  such 
as  velvet,  tapestry  and 
needlework.  At  the  same 
time  what  could  be  more 
desirable  and  up  to  date 
for  the  lady  of  the  town- 
car  than  to  be  the  proud 
possessor  of  some  veritable 
antiques?  There  is  an 
old  tapestry  over  the 
mantelpiece.  The  com- 
fortable lady  had  some  old 
family  portraits  which  we 
had  refrained.  For  the 
smart  lady  we  selected  a 
Franz  Hals  and  a  Van 
Dyke.  Imagine  the  effect 
of  these  against  that 
marvelous  old  red  wall! 
The  cost?  Yes,  it  is 
high  and  there  is  no  abso- 
lute estimate  that  can  be 
made,  since  a  great  deal 
depends  upon  the  selection 
of  the  furniture.  But  I 
may  say  that  one  of  the 
ladies  spent  over  $12,000 
on  the  room,  and  it  could 
have  been  done  for  either 
half  as  much  or  twice  as 
much.  She  wondered  about  putting  such  ex- 
pensive material  as  the  old  damask  on  the 
walls.  It  cost  about  $2,500.  I  told  her  that 
she  could  take  it  with  her  when  she  left.  In 
the  meantime  she  spent  no  money  on  the  land- 
lord's property. 

Standing  in  front  of  the  mantlepiece  in  the 
living-room  and  looking  through  the  dining- 
room  door  we  have  a  fifty  foot  vista  of  the 
dining-room  niche.  Question:  Shall  we  be 
banal  and  have  a  side- 
board with  a  pair  of 
candlesticks  and  a  still- 
life  painting  of  flowers 
and  fruits  hanging 
above  it?  No.  A 
thousand  times  no!  Let 
us  do  something  dif- 
ferent. Why  have  a 
sideboard  at  all?  We 
have  room  for  two 
serving-tables  and 
there  is  enough  closet 
space  in  the  apart- 
ment to  take  care  of 
everything  we  want  to 
hide. 

I  asked  the  comfort- 
able lady  if  her  hus- 
band had  a  hobby.  She 
said,  her  husband  col- 
lected Chinese  porce- 
lains. That  solved  the 
problem.  Did  the  other 
lady  or  her  husband 
have  a  hobby?  It 
turned  out  that  she 
was  crazy  about  Dres- 
den figurines  and  had 
always  kept  them  in 
the  parlor.  So,  instead 
of  a  sideboard  in  the 
main  niche,  we  started 
our  dining-room  with 
a  cabinet  and  we  built 
around  that  in  such 
fashion  that  you  do 
not  know  that  you  are 
in    a    dining-room    un- 


This  effect  for  the  shorter  wall  of  the  dining-room  at  the  end  of  a  long 

vista  strikes  an  original  note.     The  tone  of  the  room  is  a  soft  grey  with  a 

strong  color-note  in  the  gay  porcelain 

less    you     are    sitting    down    there     to    eat. 

There  is  a  centre  table  and  ten  chairs,  all 
of  them  small  armchairs  and  all  alike,  so  that 
the  hostess  does  not  insult  her  company  by 
dining  in  a  more  comfortable  chair  than  those 
alloted   to  her  guests. 

The  whole  tone  of  this  room  is  a  soft  grey, 
including  the  rug.  Even  the  curtains  are  of 
grey  satin  with  colored  trimmings,  and  the 
18th  century  armchairs  are  upholstered  in  light 
grey  needlework  with  a  colored  figure  worked 
in.  This  is  decidedly  different  to  the  conven- 
tional dining-room,  but  restful  for  the  confort- 
able  lady  and  the  best  background  in  the  world 
for  the  lady  that  entertains.  As  the  latter 
told  me  afterwards,  all  her  women  guests 
look  better  when  dining  at  her  house  than 
elsewhere — one  reason  why  she  was  so  popu- 
lar. The  pictures  for  this  room  are  light 
tone  landscapes,  and  almost  anything  that 
pleases  the  owner's  fancy  is  suitable. 

The  total  cost  without  the  ten  armchairs 
is  $2,800.  In  one  case  the  chairs  are  old 
and  cost  $5,000,  alone.  In  the  other  case  they 
are  modern  and  were  made  for  $2,000.  Now 
we  have  a  vista  standing  on  the  axis  of  both 
rooms,  of  fifty  feet,  with  the  fine  old  tapestry 
over  the  mantel  at  one  end  and  the  lighted 
cabinet  of  a   rare  collection  at  the  other. 

The  main  bedroom  suite  follows.  Here  we 
broke  some  of  the  supposed  rules.  The  floors 
of  both  rooms  of  the  suite  are  covered  solid 
with  a  the  de  negre  carpet,  and  as  for  hang- 
ings, both  ladies  were  tired  of  the  conven- 
tional blue  or  rose  bedroom.  What  shall  we 
use  that  is  new  to  the  eyes  of  one  and  com- 
fortable to  the  other?  Green.  The  much 
despised  green!  There  is  nothing  new  about 
green  as  a  color,  but  for  the  past  ten  years 
or  so,  for  some  unknown  reason,  it  has  been 
in  disrepute.  In  the  one  case  the  plain  green 
taffeta  which  is  almost  turquoise  is  relieved 
by  ornaments  painted  directly  on  the  silk  and 
in  the  other  by  colored  embroidery.  I'll  let 
you  guess  which  lady  liked  the  paint  and 
which  liked  the  embroidery.  The  effect  with 
panelled  walls  glazed  down  to  a  soft  old  tone 
and  the  18th  century  furniture  with  decora- 
tions and  medallions,  is  not  only  exceptional 
{Continued  on  page  63) 
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MME.  AMELITA    GALLI-CURCI 

This  beautiful  and  flowing  treatment  in  marbie  portraiture 
of  the  great  singer  is  the  work  of  Mr.  Allan  Clark,  of  New 
York.  It  was  modelled  in  clay  last  summer  at  the  diva's 
home  in  Highmount,  the  Catskills,  and  has  just  been  com- 
pleted. The  bust  is  carved  in  Serravezza  marble  and  will 
be  shown  this  month  by  the  National  Sculpture  Society. 


The  two  figures  here  reproduced  were  designed  especia'ly 
for  Mme.  Galli-Curci's  studio  in  her  Catskill  home  T  -y 
will  stand  in  profile  against  two  large,  limestone  cf  it 

windows.     They  will  be  cast   in  bronze  with  a  e 

green  patina,  and  before  being  placed  will  be  si  le 

Exhibition  of  American  Sculpture,  beginnir  h 
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Lady   Emma  Hamilto 


'Bacchante,"  herewith  reproduced  for  the  first  time 
of  the  Wallace  Collection  in  London 


mission  of  the  Curator 


An  Unknown  Portrait  of  the  Famous  Lady  Hamilton 

In  the  Role  of  Bacchante  this  Painting  of  the  Beauty  Adored  by  Lord  Nelson  Has  Just  Been  Discovered 


• 


^-» — AE 

1/ 


temporaries. 


ADV  EMMA  HAMILTON  fig- 
red  in  many  romantic  episodes 
and  she,  perhaps  more  than  any 
other  beautiful  woman  in  Eng- 
land, posed  for  more  classic 
portraits  than  any  of  her  con- 
Gainsborough  painted  her,  Rom- 
ney  sighed  over  her,  and  all  the  artists  of  her 
time  were  influenced  by  her  beauty. 

One  of  the  greatest  of  her  romances  was 
Lady  Emma's  love  affair  with  Lord  Nelson. 
All  the  world  knows  of  Lord  Nelson's  passion 
for  Lady  Hamilton.  It  is  chronicled  that 
when  some  one  took  him  to  task  for  his  un- 
disguised admiration  for  the  divine  Emma, 
the  fascinating  lady  of  the  "Attitudes,"  he 
wittily  retorted :  "If  there  had  been  more 
Lady  Hamiltons,  there  would  have  been  more 
Lord  Nelsons" ;  a  very  gallant  sally,  and  pre- 
cisely what  one  might  expect  from  this  intrepid 
lion  of  the  sea. 

Not  long  ago  a  new  catalogue  was  ar- 
ranged for  the  great  Wallace  Collection  in 
London,  and  the  keeper,  Mr.  D.  S.  Mac  Coll, 
in  looking  over  his  notes  espied  the  following : 
"Northwick  Sale  in  1859,  Enamels  by  Henry- 
Bone,  Lot  1620:  Lady  Hamilton,  as  Ariadne, 
after  the  beautiful  picture  by  Madame  Le 
Brun.  This  exquisite  enamel  was  painted 
expressly  for  Sir  W.  Hamilton  and  bequeathed 
by  him  to  Lord  Nelson.  It  is  mentioned  in 
Nelson's  Memoirs. 

"At  the  sale  the  lot  was  purchased  by  Maw- 
son  for  Lord  Hertford  for  700  guineas." 

This  is  where  the  story  becomes  interesting, 
for  as  the  keeper  of  the  great  Wallace  Collec- 
tion points  out.  the  cataloguer  was  wrong  in 
attributing  Emma  as  Ariadne;  the  rock  and 
the  expanse  of  water  dotted  with  a  sail  had 
misguided  him  in  his  attribution.  It  is  Emma 
as  Bacchante.  The  figure  of  the  beautiful 
Ladv  Hamilton  has  all  of  the  attributes  of  a 


By    CHARLES   HENRY   DORR 

Bacchante.  The  enamel  is  now  in  the  collec- 
tion at  Hertford  House,  and  it  is  signed  and 
dated  by  Henry  Bone  on  its  face,  and  is  fur- 
ther authenticated  by  an  inscription  from  the 
artist  in  the  enamel  on  the  back:  "Emma 
Hamilton,  London,  March,  1803.  Painted 
for  Sir  William  Hamilton,  by  Henry  Bone, 
A.R.A.,  Enamel  Painter  to  H.R.H.,  the 
Prince  of  Wales,  after  a  picture  by  Madame 
L.  Vigee  Le  Brun.  Painted  at  Naples  in 
1790." 

So  this  was  the  beginning,  of  a  romantic 
story  in  which  Lady  Hamilton  is  the  principal 
figure.     The  painting  shows  the  noted  beauty 


An  unfamiliar  portrait  of  Lord  Nelson  recently 

brought    to    light    at    the    sale    of    the    Burdett- 

Coutts  collection 


clad  in  diaphanous  drapery  with  her  long  hair 
falling  over  her  form  caressingly.  She  is 
partly  reclining  upon  a  rock  over  which  is 
thrown  a  wild  animal  skin,  and  she  holds  a 
decorative  object  in  her  left  hand. 

No  wonder  Sir  William  Hamilton  prized 
this  picture,  no  wonder  he  bequeathed  it  to 
Lord  Nelson,  Emma's  great  admirer.  In  her 
"Souvenirs,"  Madame  Vigee  Le  Brun  tells 
how,  driven  from  Paris  by  the  Revolution, 
she  literally  "painted  her  way  through  Italy, 
Russia,  Germany  and  England,"  and,  as  Mr. 
Mac  Coll  says,  "Two  days  after  her  arrival 
at  Naples  she  was  engaged  to  paint  the  Rus- 
sian Ambassador's  wife."  This  bit  of  history 
ends  with  a  further  meeting  of  Madame  Le 
Brun  in  London,  where  the  artist  arranged 
for  the  French  princes  to  see  the  famous 
"Attitudes,"  and  again  quoting  Mr.  Mac 
Coll,  "Emma  shocked  them  by  drinking  porter 
at  supper." 

It  is  said  that  Madame  Le  Brun  painted 
Emma  a  second  time  as  a  Bacchante  dancing 
with  a  tambourine,  which  must  have  been 
fetching,  and  "twice  as  a  Sybyl"  (full  length 
and  head).  The  artist  claims  that  Chevalier 
Hamilton  was  not  over  liberal  with  her  in 
purchasing  the  "Bacchante  Couchee"  (a  hun- 
dred Louis),  and  sold  it  afterwards  for  three 
hundred  guineas,  and  also  disposed  of  the 
Sibyl's  head,  which  she  gave  to  him.  If  the 
price  paid  by  Lord  Hertford  was  a  sentimen- 
tal one  the  fact  is  revealed  that  his  Lordship 
was  an  admirer  of  Bone's  pictures  and  of 
beautiful  women. 

It  is  no  secret  that  Lord  Nelson  felt  out- 
raged, as  was  Madame  Le  Brun,  at  Sir 
William  Hamilton's  disposition  of  this  and 
other  portraits,  in  1801.  In  a  letter  to  Lady 
Hamilton  he  wrote:  "Can  this  be  the  great 
Sir  William  Hamilton?  I  blush  for  him." 
(Continued  on  page  82) 
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HALFDAN  CHRISTENSEN,  ART  DIRECTOR  OF  THE  NATIONAL  THEATRE  IN  CHRISTIANIA 


Mr.'Chnstensen  has  held  his  important  post  in  the  foremost  theatre  of  Norway 
for  something  over  eleven  years  and  to  him  belongs  the  honor  of  vitalizing  the 
modern  Norwegian  stage.  He  is  both  actor  and  stage-manager  and  to  his  dis- 
cernment Norway  owes  the  presentation  of  the  best  modern  plays  of  Europe. 


One  of  his  recent  successes  was  the  production  of  "He  Who  Gets  Slapped"  which 
is  still  enjoying  a  long  run  in  the  Norwegian  capital.  This  portrait,  a  camera 
study  by  Aage  Remfeldt,  and  which  has  never  before  been  reproduced,  shows 
Mr.Christensen  in  the  leading  character  of  the  great  Russian  play  referred  to. 
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ntrtesy  of  M.  K-iocfiler  <t  Co. 
A  drawing  from  life  by  Savely  Sorin  of  Mm 


Anna  Pavlowa  who,  after  a  triumphant  Oriental  tour,  is 
again  charming  London  with  her  Terpsichorean  artistry 


The  Whirligig  of  London  Life 

Viscount  Lascelles  Close-fistedness,  the  Trade  in  Faked  ''Antique"  Furniture,  an  Anglo-German 
Divorce  Suit  and  a  Sketch  of  the  Young  Member  of  Parliament  Who  is 
Making  Marquis  Curzon  Uncomfortable 


By  SIR  JOHN  FOSTER  FRASER 

Special  European  Correspondent  for  Arts  &  Decoration 


""^TW""^  HERE  is  no  cheap  humorist  on 
II  tne  stage  today  who  fails  to 
I       H       I     make    a    joke    about    Princess 

I  I  I  Mary's  baby  boy.  The  princess 
— J^_  is  popular  and  the  fact  that  she 
is  a  young  mother,  of  course, 
endears  her  to  many.  Notwithstanding  his 
$10,000,000  there  is  no  particular  enthusiasm 
for  Viscount  Lascelles,  the  husband  of  the 
King's  only  daughter.  He  has  the  reputa- 
tion of  being  what  the  Scotch  call  "near,"  and 
stories  are  going  round  that  he  is  very  careful 
in  the  matter  of  hospitality  and  does  not  lead 
the  way  very  often  in  the  matter  of  generosity. 
Much  talk  is  current  that  the  Prince  of 
Wales  cares  very  little  for  his  brother-in-law. 
Be  that  as  it  may,  it  is  a  fact  that  the  Prince, 
who  is  very  sociably  inclined,  very  rarely  visits 
Chesterfield  House  and  indeed  is  seldom  pub- 
licly seen  in  the  company  of  Viscount  Lascelles. 
The  Princess  is  much  loved  by  her  brothers, 
but  the  story  goes  that  the  Prince  of  Wales 
was  not  very  glad  that  she  should  have  mar- 
ried Lord  Lascelles,  who  is  standoffish,  and 
when  in  the  Army  was  not  particularly  ad- 
mired by  his  brother  officers.  "Master  Las- 
celles" is  a  fine  little  boy  and  his  grandmother, 
the  Queen,  is  fond  of  him. 

J?OYAL  marriages  are  supposed  to  be  ar- 
ranged for  state  reasons;  but  there  is  no 
doubt  that  the  betrothal  of  Lady  Elizabeth 
Bowes-Lyon,  the  daughter  of  a  not  particu- 
larly rich  Scotch  earl,  but  of  very  ancient 
lineage,  to  the  Duke  of  York  was — a  love 
match.      Indeed   Lady   Elizabeth,   one  of  the 


best  friends  of  Princess  Mary,  has  long  been 
acquainted  with  the  royal  circle  and  when, 
some  months  ago,  the  Prince  of  Wales  at  a 
party  danced  with  her  five  times  tongues 
started  wagging  in  the  usual  way.  It  is  not 
true  that  the  Prince  and  his  brother  the  Duke 
of  York  were  rivals — for  the  Prince  just  now 
is  posing  as  a  confirmed  bachelor — but  it  is 
true  that  the  heir  to  the  throne  admired  his 
pretty  prospective  sister-in-law  who  called  him 
"David"  just  as  she  called  her  future  husband 
"Bertie."  For  about  six  months  the  Duke 
pursued  the  young  woman  and  arranged  so 
that  he  should  be  invited  to  all  the  country- 
house  parties  where  she  was  and  the  actual 
engagement  took  place  one  dull  Sunday  morn- 
ing when  other  folks  went  to  church  and  they 
probably  took  a  walk  through  the  woods. 

It  is  very  pleasing  to  a  young  woman  to 
be  wooed  for  her  own  sake  by  a  handsome 
young  Prince,  as  the  Duke  of  York  is,  and 
Lady  Elizabeth  was  so  happy  that  she  talked 
to  all  the  newspaper  reporters  who  came  to 
see  her,  and  clapped  her  hands  at  the  hundreds 
of  telegrams  which  came,  and  chatted  freely 
about  her  plans  until  she  spent  a  week-end 
with  the  King  and  Queen  at  their  country 
place,  Sandringham,  and  then  something  must 
have  been  said  for  now  the  Lady  Elizabeth 
very  sweetly  declines  to  see  any  more  writers 
for  the  press. 

The  Prince  of  Wales  is  tremendously 
amused  at  the  number  of  young  women  to 
whom  gossip  is  marrying  him.  He  is  just 
now  much  more  interested  in  horses  than  in 
ladies  and  during  the  past  season  he  has  been 


hunting  five  days  a  week,  often  up  at  dawn, 
in  the  saddle  most  of  the  day,  then  a  dance 
at  some  country  house  or  a  rush  back  to  Lon- 
don by  automobile  to  attend  a  party,  but  up 
early  and  off  again  to  hunt. 

A  COUPLE  of  months  ago  you  had  a  most 
entertaining  article  in  Arts  &  Decora- 
tion about  the  way  in  which  an  antique  dealer 
of  London  had  got  £85,000  out  of  a  newly- 
rich  gentleman  with  a  foreign  name  by 
selling  him  an  amazing  collection  of  faked 
antique  furniture.  The  story,  however,  is 
spoilt  by  the  fact  that  after  a  prolonged  trial 
a  referee  has  given  judgment  that  the  allega- 
tion of  fraud  was  unjustified  and  that  the 
furniture  was  perfectly  genuine. 

The  interesting  point,  and  about  which 
there  was  no  dispute,  is  the  tremendous  profit 
that  the  dealer  made  in  buying  old  furniture 
which  he  knew  he  would  be  able  to  sell  to 
his  client  who  was  crazy  to  have  his  house 
filled  with  splendid  antiques.  To  double  and 
even  treble  the  price  was  no  unusual  thing, 
but  the  answer  to  the  charge  of  excessive 
profit  was  that  in  regard  to  old  furniture  "the 
price  at  which  it  is  sold  has  got  nothing  to 
do  with  the  price  at  which  it  was  bought." 
Since  the  war  the  newly  wealthy  have  cer- 
tainly pushed  up  the  price  of  antiques  and 
the  newly  poor  have  had  to  get  rid  of  many 
of   their   family  possessions. 

Being  a  collector  myself,  in  a  small  way, 
I  have  been  astonished  in  my  travels  about 
England  at  the  enormous  quantity  of  old  stuff 
(Continued  on  page  76) 
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'The  Blue  Bay  of  Carmel."  from  the  painting  by  Anne  Br 


"Pines  at  Pebble  Beach,"  in  the  Walter's  Collection,  San  Francisco 


A  Woman  Painter  With  a  Man's  Touch 


Anne  Bremer  Builds  Up  Her  Paint  in  Solid  and  Unsentimental  Forms 


L^^^^^S  HE    woman    painter    seems    in- 
^"^^^^^  evitably   to  turn   at  some  time 

M  I    in  her  work  to  flowers.     Flow- 

fl  J     ers   have   a   special   charm    for 

^^k^^^^  women,  anyhow,  something  in 
their  delicacy  appealing  partic- 
ularly to  the  feminine  spirit,  and  the  woman 
who  paints  finds  in  them  all  of  that  attrac- 
tion plus  the  delicate  color  range  that  is  usu- 
ally her  chosen  medium.  Yet  for  all  their 
sincere  love  of  flowers,  few  of  these  women 
painters  show  any  real  respect  for  them.  They 
exploit  them  as  an  excuse  for  a  decorative  ar- 
rangement, splashing  out  big  bouquets  in  a 
blur  of  soft  color,  or  blocking  the  bunch  out 
in  strong  contrasts;  and  they  sentimentalize 
them,  giving  them  a  thin,  sweet  quality  which 
does  not  do  justice  even  to  the  fragile  blos- 
soms. For  a  flower,  no  matter  how 
sensitive  and  delicate,  is  always  dig- 
nified and  always  soundly  struc- 
tural, yet  this  character  the  woman 
painter  usually  misses. 

There  is,  however,  one  Cali- 
fornia woman  painter,  Anne 
Bremer,  who  has  rendered  flowers 
with  firmness  and  force.  Miss 
Bremer's  flowers,  even  in  a  decora- 
tive study,  have  form,  and  the  in- 
dividual is  never  merged  into  the 
mass  but  maintains  cleanly  its  own 
quality.  Her  sprays  grow,  her 
heavy-headed  blooms  nod  with  ap- 
preciable weight  and  the  typical 
skeleton  of  the  plant  is  always  in- 
dicated. Nor  does  this  mean  that 
her  painting  is  a  mere  botanical  rec- 
ord or  that  her  drawing  is  hard  and 
intrusive.  On  the  contrary,  her 
manner  is  that  of  the  modern  dec- 
orative impressionist,  but  she  looks 
at  her  material  objectively  and  so 
her  brush  feels  its  way  into  the  es- 
sential forms. 

This  same  response  to  the  sub- 
stance, form  and  solidity  of  her  sub- 
jects is  shown  in  Miss  Bremer's 
Still  Lifes.  Like  most  open-minded 
painters  of  this  generation  she  has, 
in  these,  been  strongly  influenced  bv 


By  PHYLLIS  ACKERMAN,  Ph.D. 

Cezanne,  but  she  has  wholly  escaped  the  dis- 
cipleship  that  has  sapped  the  vitality  of  so 
much  of  the  recent  work  in  this  field.  Her 
paintings  of  still  life  subjects  are  all  glorious 
in  color,  very  courageous  in  the  purity  and 
contrasts  of  her  pigments,  but  quite  apart 
from  this  they  can  be  appreciated  as  composi- 
tions in  weights. 

The  landscapes,  also,  have  this  same  funda- 
mental structural  interest.  Again,  the  color 
is  rich  and  beautiful  and  used  with  indepen- 
dence. The  picturesque,  which  misleads  most 
women  landscape  painters,  never  intrudes. 
There  is  no  weakness  of  sentiment  or  romance. 
There  is,  instead,  the  profounder  feeling  for 
local  character  and  for  typical  masses  that  the 
more  personal  feeling  only  obscures.  The 
solid   hills   roll    and   thrust,   the   water   beats, 


y.  w.  c. 

Anne  Bremer 


the  rocks  rest  with  a  very  positive  inertness, 
the  trees  strain  against  the  air  currents.  Yet 
there  is  no  over  movement,  only  the  forces 
implicit  in  the  forms. 

Light  in  these  landscapes  is  not  neglected, 
but  it  is  not  made  the  dominant  interest  of 
the  paintings  as  it  is  in  most  of  the  conven- 
tional school-work  still  done  in  America.  In 
fact,  light  is  essential  to  bring  out  the  very- 
bulk  and  contour  features  that  are  the  essen- 
tial interest  in  these  compositions,  for  unless 
the  canvas  is  bathed  in  atmosphere  it  lacks 
substantiality.  Because  light  is  an  incidental 
interest,  however,  it  is  seldom  that  Miss 
Bremer  shows  the  glare  of  full  sun.  Her 
usual  illumination  is  cool  and  soft,  giving  to 
the  scene  a  feeling  of  calm  detachment. 
Because  of  Anne  Bremer's  emphasis  on 
structure  and  mass  it  is  particularly 
interesting  to  see  how  she  succeeds 
with  a  portrait.  As  might  be  ex- 
pected, she  creates  from  her  sitter 
a  plastic  pattern.  The  whole  tech- 
nique is  concentrated  on  the  model- 
ing. She  does  not,  however,  present 
the  delicate  variations  of  soft  skin 
and  quivering  muscles  that  engaged, 
for  example,  the  Eighteenth  Cen- 
tury English  portrait  painters,  but 
abstracts  the  face  to  the  essential 
broad  forms  and  gives  the  general 
structure  and  poise  of  the  body. 
The  effect  is  not  flattering  if  it  is 
prettiness  for  which  the  sitter  hopes, 
but  for  monumental  dignity  and  the 
impression  of  character  the  method 
achieved  is  most  successful.  As 
might  be  expected  in  the  work  of 
a  woman  painter  of  such  masculine 
touch,  the  women  subjects  get  un- 
der her  brush  the  strength  of  men. 
This  manner  of  treating  the  hu- 
man figure  is  more  unchallengeably 
successful  in  mural  decorations. 
The  architectural  character  that  is 
appropriate,  and  is,  incidentally, 
often  neglected,  is  realized  to  the 
full.  Standing  figures  are  invested 
with  the  straight  stability  of  col- 
(Continued  on  page  73) 
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A   scene  jrom  "The  Singing  Girl."  by    Victor  Herbert,  Harry  B.  Smith  and  Stanislaus  Stange,  at  the  New  York  Casino,  1900.     Reading  from  left  ta 
right  the  players  are:  Jennie  Hawley,  Joseph  Herbert,  Mary  Roberts,  Eugene  Cowles,  Alice  Nielsen,  Lucille  Saunders  and  Joseph  Cawthorne 


Restoring  the  Masterpieces  of  Comic  Opera 


A   Proposed  Repertoire   Theatre  to  Perpetuate   the  Fine  Traditions  of  the  Lyric  Stage 


o 


UT  of  the  melange  of  stage  per- 
formances given  this  season  in 
New  York,  where  everything 
short  of  miracle  plays  can  be 
seen  for  three  or  four  dollars  a 
ticket,  many  an  interesting  and 
forgotten  truth  will  be  retrieved.  Wiseacres 
who  have  been  boasting  of  an  inside  knowl- 
edge of  public  taste  are  quite  discountenanced 
by  facts,  and  more  than  one  over-indulged 
theory  now  looks  like  a  crumpled,  misdated 
check.  Here  among  shows  ranging  from  Rus- 
sian mood  pictures  to  nimble  and  nymph al 
revues,  somewhat  too  commercialized  to  be 
gelogenic,  exists  a  rare  opportunity  for  some 
zealot  to  declare  what  proportion  represents 
popular  demand,  what  freshly  creates  it,  and 
how  much  is  esoteric.  From  the  findings 
might  come  a  new  American  dramatic  art. 

Most  of  us  have  come  to  realize  that  a 
tremendous  amount  of  rot  is  uttered  concern- 
ing popular  taste,  that  styles  are  necessarih 
made  for  us,  the  public's  gamble  with  con- 
sequence not  being  all  child's  play,  and  the 
producer's  never.  How  far  "the  spirit  of  the 
times"  is  reflected  in  current  theatrical  offer- 
ings is  a  question  which  will  not  seriously 
retard  enterprise  for  next  season. 

Apropos  of  public  preference  and  its  vaga- 
ries earnest  words  may  be  spoken  for  comic 
opera,  whose  house  once  seemed  founded  upon 
a  rock  though  hard  by  the  siren  sea.  The 
matter  of  a  repertoire  theatre  for  the  famous 
musical  pieces  of  yore  is  privately  known  to 
be  occupying  the  minds  of  one  or  two  New 
York  managers.  Observing  that  the  old  fa- 
vorites of  grand  opera  bear  infinite  repetition, 
one  marvels  that  an  amazing  repertoire  of 
light  operas,  the  melodies  of  which  still  echo 
in  club  and  college  circles  and  in  many  a 
home,  lies  as  idle  as  buried  hieroglyphics. 
From  The  Chocolate  Soldier,  Mile.  Modiste, 
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The  Red  Mill,  The  Prince  of  Pilsert,  Flora- 
dor  a,  The  Merry  Widow,  the  Gilbert  and 
Sullivan  compositions,  and  many  others,  sur- 
vive songs  dear  to  the  hearts  of  theatre-goers. 
The  names  of  Francis  Wilson,  DeWolf  Hop- 
per, James  T.  Powers,  Frank  Daniels,  Dan 
Daly,  Jefferson  DeAngelis,  Thomas  Q.  Sea- 
brooke,  Henry  Clay  Barnabee,  Henry  E. 
Dixey  and  Digby  Bell  are  unforgettable,  and 
some  three  score  famous  beauties  of  the  Amer- 
ican stage  are  likewise  infallibly  associated 
with  comic  opera.  Many  persons  today  re- 
member the  charm  of  Pauline  Hall,  Louise 
Dresser,  Grace  Van  Studdiford,  Lulu  Glaser, 
Fay  Templeton,  Fanny  Wentworth  and  the 
famous  Lillian  Russell. 

Every  sentimental  consideration  is  a  prac- 
tical one  for  the  showman.  If  he  feels  that 
young  America's  bump  of  humor  is  affected 
by  sitting  on  flasks,  he  will  not  think  kindly 
of  revivals  of  any  sort.  Everything  will  have 
to  be  new,  strikingly  new.  But  if  there  is 
a  large  part  of  the  population  not  in  sympa- 
thy with  grand  opera,  irritated  by  reviews 
and  the  starring  of  "baby  dolls"  and  Cinder- 
ellas,  outraged  by  vaudeville,  and  surfeited 
with  plays  and  pictures,  the  prospect  is  differ- 
ent. Not  so  long  ago,  when  comedians  were 
in  flower,  it  is  assumed  that  we  laughed  more 
easily.  Musical  shows  are  today  largely  a 
matter  of  rhythm  and  southern  exposure, 
which  does  not  prove  that  the  majority  of 
persons  prefer  to  take  their  comic  opera  this 
way. 

Irrespective  of  those  imaginary  appetites 
which  dictate,  let  us  say,  burlesques  in  the 
spring,  musical  plays  in  the  fall,  pure  comic 
opera  in  the  winter,  and  phantasies  in  mid- 
summer fashion  is  always  in  the  making — 
always  in  the  advertising.  "But  who  is  to 
pay  for  a  repertoire  theatre  for  musical  com- 
edy?" inquires  that  keen  analyst.  Mr.  Sam  H. 


Harris,  reminding  us  that  revivals  seldom 
last  two  months.  The  inquiry  hovers  peril- 
ously over  the  gulf  between  present  and  past. 
This  exceedingly  successful  producer  evidently 
discovers  in  the  enjoyment  of  perpetuating  tra- 
ditions and  the  collector's  craving  for  antiques 
very  little  that  will  guarantee  the  box  office 
against  loss.  It  is  possibly  true  that,  in  the 
absence  of  such  municipal  paternalism  as  shel- 
tered operetta  in  Austria,  France  and  Ger- 
many, the  undertaking  would  prove  fairly  ex- 
perimental, but  there  are  several  reasons  why 
a  theatre  of  the  type  proposed  might  prove 
a  distinguished  triumph. 

When  that  notable  production  Floradora 
was  resurrected  by  the  Shuberts,  it  was  found 
to  be  curiously  out  of  key  with  present-day 
moods,  and  its  modernized  features  were  not 
sufficient  to  lend  competitory  strength.  The 
performance  was  tame  and  admittedly  so. 
Ermine,  with  several  of  the  original  cast,  in- 
cluding the  redoubtable  Francis  Wilson  and 
DeWolf  Hopper,  proved  more  entertaining 
and  outrivaled  in  some  respects  the  majority 
of  the  musical  shows  of  the  season  1920-1921. 
Aside  from  the  personnel  it  revealed  strong 
intrinsic  values.  Mr.  Harris's  contention  that 
revivals  do  not  succeed,  while  based  upon 
actual  experience,  may  not  necessarily  be  taken 
to  indicate  a  vast  disparity  between  the  essen- 
tials of  the  old  books  and  scores  and  those 
of  today,  nor  does  it  prove  that  we  have  en- 
tirely outgrown  the  quaintness  and  whimsi- 
calities that  characterized  the  productions  of 
forty  years  ago. 

We  recall  the  fact  that  The  Beggar's  Opera 
held  the  stage  for  more  than  two  hundred 
years,  and  that  same  H.  M.  S.  Pinafore 
which  breezed  into  the  dull  season  of  1878- 
1879  has  remained  an  attraction  ever  since. 
To  be  sure,  the  earlier  ballad  operas  and 
(Continued   on   page  62) 
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Anatole   France 
A   Word-Juggler  with  a  Soul 
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The  King  of  Sports 


Sarah  Bernhardt 
The  Lamented  Genius  of  the  Drama 


Impaling  Celebrities  on  a  Pen-Point 

A   Sketch  of  Conrado  Massaguer,   the  Cuban  Caricaturist,    Who  Became  a  Successful  Publisher 


y^y  OME     months     ago     the     peri- 

^L^,^^      patetic    caricaturist,    Conrado 

^^""^^  Walter  Massaguer,  dropped 
""^  W     in  on  Broadway  from  Havana 

^^^^^  with  a  trunkful  of  surprises ; 
these  were  chiefly  books,  magazines  and  draw- 
ings. There  were  stacks  of  "El  Social,"  a 
Spanish  magazine  founded,  edited  and  illus- 
trated by  the  fertile  Massaguer,  and  a  very 
fine  example  of  an  artistic  and  popular  month- 
ly; it  compares  favorably  with  the  best  in 
America. 

The  books  were  called  "Guignol  Massa- 
guer" and  contained  about  forty  caricatures 
of  prominent  people  on  the  European  and 
American  continents.  "Guignol,"  by  the 
way,  is  a  French  word  meaning  a  puppet  show 
and  the  artist  tried  to  convey  the  idea  of  an 
international  marionette  theatre. 

In  this  artistic  Guignol  we  see  the  author 
of  "The  Four  Horsemen  of  the  Apocalypse," 
Vincente  Blasco-Ibanez,  portly  and  fatigued, 
facing  the  clownish  Eddy  Cantor;  the  mon- 
golian cast  of  features  of  the  Tiger  facing 
the  arch-comic  Chaplin;  Mischa  Elman  turn- 
ing his  back  on  the  impassive,  ironical  Ana- 
tole France;  the  classic  countenance  of  War- 
ren Harding,  smiling  benignantly  across  at 
the  hard-boiled  features  of  William  Hart,  the 
hen-pecked  Hohenzollern,  ex-Willy,  and  the 
ex-clown  prince  listening  to  Joseph  Hofman 
playing  his  best  military  march.  Lloyd 
George,  greatest  political  tenor  of  the  world, 
we  saw  wondering  at  Givanni  Martinelli,  and 
John  D.  Rockefeller,  the  Methuselah  of  Oil, 
faced  the  lamented  political  cowboy  of  the 
western  world,  T.  R. 

The  Caruso  caricature  and  that  of  Ramon 
del  Valle  Inclan,  famous  Spanish  author,  ap- 
pear to  us  as  among  the  best.  Anybody  who 
had  ever  seen  Caruso  in  private  life  will 
agree  that  Massaguer's  is  the  best  caricature 
made  of  him.  And  assuredly  every  carica- 
turist, as  well  as  the  singer  himself,  has  tried 
to  delineate  the  strong  features  of  the  greatly 
missed  tenor. 

This  collection  of  caricatures  from  all  over 
the  world  exemplifies  to  a  certain  extent  the 
versatility  of  the  artist.     We  say,   advisedly 
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to  a  certain  extent,  since  one  must  have  seen 
Massaguer  at  work  sketching  people  in  all 
kinds  of  places  and  positions  to  appreciate  him. 

At  a  party  given  in  honor  of  Massaguer, 
when  the  four-hundred  of  the  vaudeville,  dra- 
matic, journalistic  and  artistic  world  were 
invited  to  meet  the  talented  caricaturist,  we 
shall  never  forget  the  shrieks  of  laughter  and 
the  amazement  of  the  hundreds  of  guests  and 
the  scores  of  victims  who  had  to  stand  up  and 
be  lampooned  by  the  dark  and  pudgy  Cuban. 
With  incredible  swiftness  and  surety  of  stroke 
he  caught  the  characteristic  features  of  his 
models  and  sketched  them  on  a  large  sheet 
of  paper  on  a  wall  in  bold,  simple  black  lines. 

The  scrutinizing  gaze  of  the  artist  would 
absorb  his  victim  for  the  space  of  a  second 
and  then  in  a  twinkling  he  had  finished  the 
comical  or  satirical  outlines.  Howls  of  de- 
light, laughter,  protest  went  up  as  the  artist 
continued  unabashed  to  draw,  and  not  even 
the  most  fascinating  beauties  from  the  Follies 


What  Massaguer  thi 
of  himself 


William  H.  Taft 

The  Majesty  of  the  Law 


could  beg  for  a 
more  charitable  out- 
look. To  wratch  the 
chosen  victims  walk 
gingerly  and  apolo- 
getically to  the  cari- 
catural  slaughter- 
block  was  in  itself 
worth  the  price  of 
admission.  The 
whole  collection  of 
artificial  flowers 
from  the  Great 
White  Way  came 
through  the  or- 
deal wilted  and 
chastened. 

We  had  seen  Massaguer  at  dinner  parties, 
shows,  receptions,  meetings  and,  like  Caruso, 
he  always  carries  his  pad  and  pencil  along, 
ready  for  work.  But  never  had  we  seen  such 
dexterity,  such  mtestria,  such  a  command  of 
line  as  at  that  party  given  in  his  honor  by 
S.  J.  Kaufman.  In  less  than  an  hour  he  had 
drawn  over  a  hundred  caricatures.  Verily  it 
was  an  artistic  acrobatic  feat,  a  tour  de  force 
of  the  first  magnitude.  And  when  he  was 
through  he  was  as  calm  as  a  successful  boot- 
legger. 

One  might  justly  call  Massaguer  the  great 
extemporaneous  caricaturist,  the  impromptu 
master  of  line,  the  ready  improviser  of  sil- 
houettes, the  quick-lunch  wizard  of  art.  What 
others  can  only  achieve  after  a  long  and  pains- 
taking day  of  labor  is  accomplished  in  a  jiffy 
by  Massaguer ;  his  pen  skims  over  the  paper 
as  gracefully  as  a  champion  skater  over  the 
ice;  his  line  is  as  unerring,  as  airy,  curved, 
dizzy  and  final  as  the  swing  of  the  trapeze 
performer.  He  gets  his  caricature  on  the  first 
stroke  or  he  doesn't,  for  not  everybody  lends 
himself  or  is  a  proper  subject  for  portrait 
distortion.  There  are  as  innumerable  com- 
binations of  types  and  faces  as  there  are  num- 
bers, but  as  at  every  decimal  one  strikes  a 
zero,  so  about  every  tenth  person  is  a  zero  per- 
sonality and  zero  being  minus  cannot  be 
caricatured. 

Nevertheless  and  in  spite  of  his  mordant 
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wit  Massaguer  in  his  work  is  never  as  cruel 
and  incisive  as  Frueh,  or  Sem,  or  Cappiello. 
He  is  more  kindly,  more  charitable.  He  has 
^a  feminine  touch,  a  gentleness,  a  wit  from 
which  the  poison  fangs  have  been  extracted. 
Although  it  has  been  claimed  that  the  female 
is  the  more  deadly  of  the  species,  in  this  case 
the  more  masculine  Frueh  is  the  more  deadly 
of  the  two. 

Massaguer  can  do  what  most  caricaturists 
seldom  succeed  in  doing;  he  can  draw  very 
pretty,  dainty,  doll-faces  and  well-dressed 
sissified  dudes;  but  his  drawings  have  a  very 
high  decorative  quality,  which  is  without 
doubt  due  to  his  experience  as  a  poster  and 
advertising  artist. 

Another  characteristic  difference  is  notice- 
able in  Massaguer.  Frueh,  as  well  as  other 
caricaturists,  draws  a  personality  and  leaves 
the  background  blank,  concentrating  every- 
thing on  the  caricature;  whereas  Massaguer  as 
a  rule  composes  his  pictures  decoratively.  Take 
for  example  his  Clemenceau  sitting  at  his  desk 
holding  his  glasses  in  one  and  a  paper  in  the 
other  hand  ;  there  are  on  the  table  a  statue  of 
the  Republic,  an  inkstand,  a  blotter,  a  pen,  a 
paper-weight,  books,  papers  and  on  his  shoul- 
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Gabriel  D'  Annunzio 

Italy's  Poet  and  Patriot-Rebel 

ders  a  blanket;  on  the  wall  hang  pictures  of 
Millerand,  Failliere  and  Poincare.  The  cari- 
cature of  Anatole  France  is  simpler;  he  sits 
with  his  hands  over  a  stick,  like  an  exotic 
bird  serenely  watching  the  foolish  antics  of 
humanity. 

Conrado  Massaguer  was  born  in  Cuba  of 
Spanish  parents  and  from  the  beginning 
showed  great  aptitude  and  facility  in  drawing. 
The  aristocratic  thing  to  do  in  Cuba  is  to 
plant  tobacco  or  sugar ;  young  Massaguer  did 
not  care  for  that  and  to  smoke  cigarettes  as  a 
profession  was  irksome,  especially  since  he 
never  cared  for  the  weed  and  is  the  only 
Latin-American,  besides  Porflrio  Diaz,  who 
does  not  smoke.  For  a  while  he  entertained 
the  idea  of  starting  a  plantation  of  tall  and 
picturesque  coconut  trees;  it  appealed  to  his 
sense  of  the  fitness  of  things  inasmuch  as  it 
would  beautify  the  landscape  as  well  as  bring 
in  a  rich  revenue.  But  he  was  disillusioned 
when  an  experienced  planter  informed  him  it 
would  take  a  century  for  a  coconut  palm  to 
grow  to  the  size  of  the  average  office  building. 
So  young  Conrado  wandered  to  Europe  and 
studied  in  Paris,  Madrid,  Rome,  observing 
and  collecting  data  for  his  future  efforts. 
Then  he  drifted  into  Mexico  City  which  con- 
tains quite  a  nucleus  of  artistic  talent.  He 
sketched  caricatures,  silhouettes,  drew  posters 


the  White  House 


and  advertisements,  but  soon  a  revolution 
drove  him  back  to  Cuba.  He  worked  hard  in 
that  hothouse  atmosphere  in  Havana,  but  the 
future  seemed  hopeless,  for  the  artistic  appre- 
ciation of  the  Cubans  is  rather  pollyannish 
and  antiquated.  When  rich  Cubans  travel  to 
Europe  to  buy  works  of  art,  they  usually  buy 
Meissoniers,  Detailes,  Bouguereaus,  sometimes 
still  lifes,  portraits,  miniatures;  an  impres- 
sionistic picture  would  give  them  the  "vomito 
negro,'"  a  futuristic  sketch  the  jim-jams. 

The  artistic  taste  of  the  Latin-Americans 
is  a  chimera  of  fiction  writers  and  travelers; 
it  is  mostly  confined  to  old-fashioned  opera, 
music,  dancing,  a  picturesque  way  of  dressing 
with  plenty  of  ribbons,  like  banderillas,  and 
an  extraordinary  manner  of  waving  and  ges- 
turing gracefully  with  their  hands.  Time 
after  time,  I  have  seen  the  amazement  of  the 
South  and  Central  American  artists  who  wan- 
dered into  New  York ;  after  a  week's  stay  and 
after  visiting  the  restaurants,  the  theatres,  the 
shops,  the  museums  of  the  metropolis  they 
would  exclaim:  "We  thought  the  Americans 
were  artistic  barbarians,  we  did  not  dream 
they  could  create  such  a  wonderland  of  beauty 
as  New  York." 

To  come  back  to  Conrado  Massaguer.  He 
was  dissatisfied.  Though  he  made  a  lot  of 
money,  it  was  after  all,  just  money  and  did 
not    represent    anything    spiritual.      But    one 
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day  something  happened  to  change  the  course 
of  his  life.  He  fell  in  love  with  an  American 
girl ;  he  wooed  her  only  as  a  Latin  is  capable 
of  doing — that  is  to  say  with  the  persistence 
and  heroism  of  a  fly  hovering  over  a  bald 
head  on  a  hot  summer's  day.  The  girl  liked 
him  but  she  told  him  frankly  she  did  not  con- 
sider commercial  drawing  a  career  worthy  of 
notice.  She  wanted  him  to  become  a  great 
painter,  a  great  bull-fighter  or  a  great  editor; 
something  that  would  give  him  a  standing  in 
the  community.  Massaguer,  the  love-lorn 
artist  pondered  over  the  challenge.  He  felt 
his  limitations  as  a  painter,  as  a  bull-fighter 
or  as  the  Latins  call  it,  properly,  a  matador, 
he  realized  that  he  should  have  started  earlier; 
besides  that  his  physique  offered  the  bull  too 
much  of  an  advantage.  So  there  was  only 
one  thing  for  him  to  do.  He  became  a  pub- 
lisher. As  he  looked  over  the  Cuban  publica- 
tions he  realized  his  chance  and  said  "done." 
He  got  credit  and  faith  from  a  printer,  from 
a  papermaker  and  then  started  business  with 
his  brother  and  a  friend.  He  made  up  his 
own  pages,  wrote  most  of  the  articles,  drew 
all  of  the  caricatures  and  secured  the  adver- 
tisements, and  when  the  first  number  of  his 
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The  Standard  of  American  Success 


Jan  Ignatz  Paderewski 

The  Keynote  of  Polish  Patriotism 

magazine  appeared  it  was  an  instantaneous 
success. 

Within  a  year  "El  Social"  was  ranked 
among  the  best  Latin-American  publications 
and  Massaguer  now  lives  in  a  palatial  home 
and  runs  his  errands  in  a  Rolls-Royce.  But, 
meanwhile,  the  girl  had  mysteriously  disap- 
peared. Is  that  the  reason  why  Massaguer 
comes  over  to  New  York  and  goes  everywhere 
frantically  caricaturing  everybody,  hoping 
against  hope  that  he  will  again  meet  the  girl 
who    started    him    on    the    road    to    success? 

But  with  Massaguer's  heart  affairs  we  have 
nothing  to  do.  As  one  who  has  mastered  the 
difficult  art  of  saying  much  in  little,  through 
the  medium  of  pure  line,  he  stands  among  the 
best.  He  has  keen  humor,  he  sees  beneath  the 
surface,  he  records  simply  within  the  compass 
of  an  envelope  a  whole  biography.  If  he 
lacks  the  acid  quality  of  his  contemporaries 
he  makes  up  for  it  by  sheer  cleverness. 

There  is  no  more  penetrating  likeness  ex- 
tant of  John  D.  Rockefeller  than  Massaguer's 
caricature  of  the  noted  oil  magnate.  In  a 
few  swift  lines  he  has  given  us  a  study  of  our 
genial  President  which  is  the  soul  of  truth. 
The  bombast  of  D'Annunzio,  the  avoirdupois 
of  Chief  Justice  Taft,  the  insouciance  of  King 
Alfonso  are  among  the  art  treasures  of  black 
and  white  character  interpretation. 
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Goblet  of  Alabaster,   Egyptian,   1375- 
1370  b.  c. 


Head     of     statue     of 
18th   Dynasty,  carved  i 


Ak/i-en-Atem, 
l  red  quartzite 


of     Prince     Amenemhat, 
\%th  Dynasty 


The  Mummy  Stalks 

An  Egyptian  Note  on  Supply  and  Demand  in  Design 

By  RICHARD  F.  BACH 

Illustrated  with   photographs  loaned  by    The  Metropolitan  Museum   of  Art 


^^»       j — ^*HILE  we  cannot  deny  that 
M     M  I      this    is    an    article    on    the 

m      A  I     impending  avalanche  of  the 

WL      ^^  I     Egyptian  vogue,  we   shall, 

^^^"^^^"^^  V  nevertheless,  deprive  our- 
selves of  the  opening  bro- 
mide regarding  the  length  of  time  it  took 
King  Tut-ankh-Amen  to  "get  on  the  front 
page."  The  fact  most  interesting  to  us  here 
is  that  Napoleonic  campaigns  in  the  shadow 
of  the  Sphinx,  armies,  fleets,  battles,  and 
speeches  about  forty  centuries  looking  down 
upon  you,  achieved  no  more  than  did  this 
youthful  ruler,  single-handed  and  without 
crooking  a  finger.  Therein  lies  a  whole  vol- 
ume of  philosophy  of  style  and  its  growth,  of 
fashion,  vogue,  novelty  and  tasteless  popular 
whim,  all  with  their  inevitable  response,  or 
aftermath,  in  mass-producing  art  industries. 
Slowly  we  seem  to  be  trundling  along  to- 
ward certain  styles,  types  or  char- 
acteristics of  design,  favoring  now 
Victorian  in  costume,  now  French 
in  furniture,  now  Italian  in  tex- 
tiles, when  the  click  of  a  spade 
against  an  ancient  long  sand-cov- 
ered threshold  in  the  Valley  of  the 
Kings  causes  a  resounding  echo 
heard  wherever  newspapers  are 
read.  An  unprecedented  find  of 
elaborate  designs  in  fabulous  ma- 
terials enlists  an  unexplained  and 
surely  unexpected  popular  interest 
and  brings  a  stampede  to  Museum 
galleries.  At  the  bottom  of  it  is 
a  reaction  primarily  psychologic, 
the  discussion  of  which  is  not 
meant  for  these  pages;  the  fact 
remains  that,  for  reasons  each  may 
define  for  himself — provided  he 
includes  among  them  the  awe-in- 
spiring quality  of  the  objects  found 
— Egyptian  art  and  life  is  now  a 
subject  of  general  interest  to  un- 
told thousands  who  had  formerly 
only  wondered  whether  the  mum- 
mies  were  real  and  thought  that 
only  paintings  and  sculpture  were 
art.      Perhaps  through    this  young 


king's  tomb  a  new  road  will  run  toward 
greater  public  appreciation  of  art  in  many 
forms,  but  chiefly  of  art  as  a  record  of  life. 
And  for  the  art  industries  a  past  written 
in  milleniums  in  one  breath  becomes  the  im- 
mediate future,  its  immediacy  being  contin- 
gent only  upon  the  minimum  time  required 
to  permit  some  of  these  oldest  motives  to  be 
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4men    on   his    throne,   in   a   decoration   on    the 
of  Huy,  Viceroy  of  Ethiopia 


reproduced  in  newest  materials.  That  is  the 
trades'  quick  response  to  an  unexpressed  pub- 
lic demand ;  in  fact,  for  the  industries  such 
demands  are  rarely  articulate,  and  a  growing 
interest  may  become  a  demand  which  must 
be  anticipated.  Let  us  consider  some  of  the 
aspects  of  design  "a-borning"  to  ascertain  why 
the  mummy  can  stalk  so  successfully  and  set 
us  all  to  do  his  bidding. 

We  are  in  the  habit  of  reviewing  styles  in 
the  history  of  art  with  too  little  thought  for 
the  time  it  took  them  to  reach  their  apogee; 
again  we  consider  them  too  often  as  full- 
blown flowers,  regardless  of  their  seedling 
stages,  their  wilting,  and  their  throwing  out 
of  seeds  for  other  styles.  For  every  blossom 
that  history  notes,  many  weaker  ones  were 
crowded  out,  perhaps  smothered  in  weeds, 
perhaps  trampled  upon.  Whatever  the  cause, 
we  may  say  on  general  principles  that  the 
forms  of  interest  to  the  great  ma- 
jority of  relatively  intelligent- 
minded  persons  at  a  given  time 
in  history  constitute  the  style  in 
art  of  that  time.  When  commu- 
nications are  poor,  when  there  are 
no  publications  or  railroads,  such 
styles  cover  smaller  areas.  Today 
the  differentiation  must  perforce 
be  less  between  regions.  In  some 
respects  even  national  lines  be- 
tween stylistic  expressions  are  be- 
ing obliterated. 

Again,  styles  as  we  see  them  in 
the  past  are  cumulative.  They 
are  never  made  to  order,  though 
most  of  them  have  been,  to  greater 
extent  than  we  know,  forced 
plants.  Their  cumulative  effect  is 
due  to  a  massing  of  interest,  but 
it  is  spread  over  much  time  and 
is  the  work  of  many  individual 
masters.  A  close  study  of  historic 
documents,  in  both  records  and 
the  objects  themselves,  will  show 
that  these  masters  did  not  always 
agree  by  any  means,  that  the  trend 
had  to  be  observed  often  at  the 
expense  of  individuality.      Such   a 
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study  will  also  show  that  great 
events — they  had  to  be  great  in  the 
past  to  have  the  news  reach  tar 
from  the  scene  of  their  occurrence 
— always  left  their  impress  in  art 
forms;  in  fact,  that  even  one  artist 
traveling  afar  and  gifted  witli  rare 
observation  or  endowed  with  rare 
patronage,  could  change  the  desires 
in  ar.t  of  whole  nations. 

This  great  event,  or  the  publica- 
tions of  this  one  artist,  amounted 
to  a  vogue  in  their  day,  but  ulti- 
mately, to  the  degree  ot  their  intrin 
sic  value,  contributed  to  a  style  ot 
art  recorded  in  our  books.  So  it 
was  when  Charlemagne  adopted 
Christianity  as  his  martial  standard  ; 
so  also  it  was  when  Robert  Adam 
and  others  made  the  "tirand  tour." 

No  doubt  there  w  ere  a  mj  riad 
less    important    influences    that    left  /./„ 

too  light  an  impress  on  the  path 
ot  history,  or  else  left  works  which 
now  we  try  in  vain  to  place  in  their  exact 
relation  to  others  of  their  day.  Yet  regard- 
less of  style  or  the  component  vogues  that 
give  it  variety,  we  see  these  periods  of  art 
always  as  great  units,  large  areas  of  human 
effort,  completed  tasks. 

In  contrast  to  this  general  purview  of  his- 
toric styles,  what  is  our  viewpoint  tow  aid  the 
styles  and  vogues  of  America  in  \'U2 2 
Plainly,  we  cannot  consider  both  in  the  same 
light.  We  live  in  a  fleeting  second  of  his- 
tory; around  us  surge  infinitesimal  influences, 
important  to  us  as  individuals  perhaps,  but 
soon  swallowed  up  in  the  larger  effects  of  the 
period,  of  the  century,  or  even  of  a  single  year. 
Quick  means  of  communication,  of  reproduc- 
tion, of  manufacture,  of  distribution,  make 
these  influences  more  numerous,  and  perhaps 
in  many  cases  more  ephemeral. 

So  it  is,  or  will  be,  with  the  Egyptian  vogue 
that  now  threatens  our  peace.  It  will  bring 
us  a  surfeit  of  motifs  for  which  as  motifs  we 
have  little  use  and  which  make  no  contact 
with  our  lives.  That  is  an  obvious  result  be- 
cause there  are  too  many  who  see  in  such 
openings  only  opportunities  for  quick  turn- 
over of  cash,  instead  of  real  opportunities  for 
study  which  will  lead  to  an  honest  service  to 
design.  Yet  there  is  in  the  Egyptian  vogue  a 
stern  logic  without  which  a  style  today  could 
never  be  formulated. 

Our  style  in  art  has  been  described  as  a 
battle  of  styles,  as  no  style  and  all  styles,  as 
everything  in  nothing.  Still  all  about  us  is  a 
whirl  of  activity,  of  art  production  costing 
billions  a  year  for  objects  of  industrial  art 
alone.  Out  of  it  all  something  will  come,  not 
in  this  passing  second  of  time  which  is  your 
life  or  mine,  but  in  the  century  of  time  which 
will  mark  what  you  and  I  and  the  Egyptian 
vogue  have  tried  to  do.  This  century  will 
see  in  proper  perspective,  and  therefore  in 
terms  of  relative  values,  these  many  puny 
strivings  that  loom  to  us  so  large. 

Thus,  while  Tut-ankh-Amen 
may  be  the  peg  upon  which  a 
vogue  is  hung,  he  and  his  art  forms 
will  undoubtedly  leave  an  impress 
upon  our  national  style  in  its 
formulation.  The  reason  plainly 
is  that  the  vogue  will  demand 
study  on  the  part  of  designers,  pro- 
ducers, merchants  and  even  con- 
sumers. The  principles  of  design 
favored  by  the  old  forms  will 
achieve  a  new  value  and  it  is  they 
that  will  be  left  to  us  long  after 
the  stereotyped  formalism  of  Egyp- 
tian itself  has  gone  out  of  our  ken 
as  a  favored  child  of  fashion. 
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at  collar,  a  costume  accessory,  of  the   IHth   Dynasty,  f, 
the  Valley  of  the  Kings 


Statue  of  Ini  and  Rennut,  his  wife 

Meanwhile,  what  is  the  life  of  this  child 
among  us?  The  fact  that  such  importance 
was  given  to  the  discovery  in  the  papers  set 
manufacturers  and  designers  thinking  no  less 
than  it  did  the  public  at  large.  They  knew 
the  infallible  signs  of  growing  interest,  they 
saw  the  beginnings  of  a  gathering  wave  of 
demand  for  things  Egyptian.  Not  to  be  ready 
for  it  meant  loss  of  confidence.  Therefore,  a 
wild  rush  to  the  Egyptian  books,  another  rush 
to  the  patent  office  with  designs  and  names, 
another  to  the  advertising  pages,  and  still 
another  to  museum  galleries.  And  in  the 
Valley  of  the  Kings  messages  flock   in   from 


Toilet  palette  carved  in  alabaster,  \&th  Dynasty 


the  corners  of  the  earth  regard- 
ing motion-picture  rights  and  mil- 
linery designs  and  a  thousand  other 
matters  oi  serious  import  this  very 
minute. 

The  reasoning  i*  that  we  are 
willing  to  spend  money  for  some- 
thing in  which  we  are  interested, 
provided  we  are  interested  enough 
in  it  to  want  it.  Advertising  is 
built  upon  the  theory  that  this  in- 
terest can  be  evoked  and  once 
evoked  it  can  be  coaxed  into  a  de- 
sire which  can  be  pushed  further 
into  the  act  of  purchase.  Do  we 
want  Egyptian?  It  is  beyond  us  to 
say.  We  are  getting  Egyptian  and 
those  who  are  making  it  must  know 
what  we  want,  for  they  have  the 
general  view  of  the  whole  situa- 
tion. What  you  or  I  as  individuals 
om  want    matters    little,    and    again    as 

individuals  we  may  in  such  cases 
take  or  leave  wnat  is  offered. 
While  long  ago  such  vogues  may  have 
grown  out  of  local  events,  out  of  discoveries 
or  wars,  or  even  out  of  the  idiosyncracies  of 
powerful  individuals  in  positions  of  patron- 
age, success  depended  in  great  measure  upon 
their  becoming  acceptable  to  a  larger  number 
of  persons.  In  other  words,  they  had  to  be- 
come fashionable.  This  was  a  relatively  slow 
growth  then ;  today,  fashion  springs  full- 
blown from  the  magazine  page  of  the  evening 
paper. 

Fashion  lives  largely  by  two  human  fail- 
ings: the  craving  among  many  for  constant 
novelty  and  change,  and  the  desire  on  the 
part  of  a  few  to  profit  by  this  craving.  What 
the  former  will  not  demand  the  latter  can 
easily  create  a  demand  for.  When  such  a 
discovery  as  this  in  Egypt  is  available  the 
task  becomes  easy.  The  demand  is  al- 
most automatic,  and  the  response  is  entirely 
prolific.  The  fashion  comes  into  existence 
over  night,  in  fact  certain  strata  of  the  public 
become  impatient  because  Egyptian  motifs 
are  not  at  once  available,  believing  that  the 
costumers  and  textile  printers,  the  millinery 
manufacturers  and  the  makers  of  handbags, 
earrings  and  parasols,  should  have  been  in 
league  with  Lord  Carnarvon,  or  perhaps  even 
owned  shares  in  his  expedition. 

The  demand  for  novelty  is  superficial  and 
profitable  accordingly.  Too  many  of  us  live 
on  the  surface  of  design.  Conversation  over- 
heard in  public  places  brings  prompt  evidence 
that  too  many  of  us  live  on  the  surface  in 
many  other  things  besides  design.  Of  course 
the  Egyptian  vogue  will  take,  and,  in  another 
sense,   it   will   take  too   long — to   die  out. 

There  have  been  Egyptian  cigarettes,  so 
there  might  just  as  well  be  Tut-ankh-Amen 
cigars.  A  jaunt  through  the  Egyptian  galler- 
ies at  the  Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art  will 
reveal  other  alluring  possibilities,  for  there  are 
in  the  paintings  and  carvings  and  papyri  such 
names  as  Mut.  Kab  and  Pai.  And 
quoting  from  the  title  page  of  one 
of  Marlowe's  plays  we  will  say: 
"If  this  is  not  a  good  play,  the 
devil   is   in   it." 

Novelty  is  the  breath  of  fashion, 
and  as  matters  stand  now  it  is  also 
to  great  extent  the  breath  of  busi- 
ness as  well.  Our  lack  of  general 
appreciation  abets  these  conditions. 
Fashion  we  do  not  take  to  mean 
costume  only,  by  any  means.  We 
include  within  its  limits  the  gen- 
eral trend  of  interest  at  a  given 
time,  whether  or  not  it  comes  to 
a  sudden  point  of  interest  as  now 
{Continued  on  page  64) 
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Entrance  to  a  farmhouse  at  Huisseau 
sur  Cosson 


Courtyard  of  a  farm  near  Blois 


'Clos   Luce"  at   Amboise. 
Tower 


Some  Small  Chateaux  and  Farm  Houses  in  Touraine 

An  American  Architect's  Appreciation  of  Design  in  Minor  French  Construction 


By  MURRAY  HOFFMAN 

Illustrated  with  Drawings  and  Photographs  by   the  Author 


"W^WT^M  HE   presence  of  the  great  cha- 

|      I  1     teau  °f  tne  Loire  frequently  in- 

I  I     duces  the  casual  visitor  to  this 

J  \    beautiful    province    of    France 

___ ^^^  to  pay  but  scant  attention  to 
the  smaller  houses  and  farms, 
especially  as  the  latter  are  often  situated  on 
some  side  road  and  sometimes  half  concealed 
by  trees  or  walled  enclosures.  The  average 
French  farm  makes  little  pretence  to  archi- 
tectural design  but  in  the  arrangement  of  its 
roofs  and  in  its  use  of  local  building  ma- 
terials, it  invariably  presents  much  of  interest 
and  is  in  perfect  harmony  with  its  surround- 
ings, seeming  to  be  a  very  part  of  the  country- 
side. It  is  perhaps  this  quiet  and  unassuming 
suitability  that  accounts  for  their  being  so 
often  overlooked ;  the  eye  is  charmed  by  the 
general  beauty  of  the  landscape  and  does  not 
seek   to   analyze   the    buildings    themselves. 

There  is  much  data  available  in  books, 
photographs  and  drawings  about  the  English 
cottages  in  the  Cotswald  district  and  else- 
where with  their  more  apparent  picturesque- 
ness;  the  Italian  villas  also  have  had  much 
attention  for  though  they,  too,  harmonize  with 
their  surroundings,  they  arrest  the 
eye  of  the  most  hurried  passer-by. 
But  concerning  the  French  farm 
buildings  and  country  houses  there 
seem  to  be  no  documents  and  one 
must  explore  and  discover  for  one- 
self. A  knowledge  of  this  type 
of  Touraine  architecture  can  best 
be  derived  by  a  study  of  some  ex- 
amples, chosen  almost  at  hazard 
but  expressive  of  all. 

On  the  outskirts  of  Blois  by  the 
Cosson,  a  charming  little  stream 
which  here  enters  the  Loire,  is  an 
old  17th  Century  mill,  now  at- 
tached as  a  dependency  of  the  Cha- 
teau des  Grotteaux.  It  has  been 
somewhat  restored  and  extended 
but  this  work  is  cleverly  done  and 
care  has  been  taken  to  preserve 
the  ancient  character.  In  its  gen- 
eral mass,  roofing  and  the  handling 


of  materials,  it  may  be  regarded  as  typical  of 
the  district.  The  main  body  of  the  walls  is 
built  up  of  rubble  with  a  good  deal  of  variety 
of  color — an  occasional  red  or  brown  stone 
giving  warmth  and  relief  to  the  predominat- 
ing tone  of  gray.  The  quoining  at  the  corners 
and  the  trim  around  doors  and  windows  is 
in  this  instance  made  of  rather  a  hard,  close- 
grained  stone.  In  most  other  cases,  the  local 
Touraine  stone  is  used ;  this  is  extremely  soft, 
can  be  cut  with  a  hand  saw  and  is  shaped  and 
fitted  at  the  building. 

The  third  story  of  this  old  mill  is  half- 
timbering  and  brick,  projecting  slightly  over 
the  wall  below  and  supported  on  stone  cor- 
bels. The  bricks  are  the  size  of  the  old  Ro- 
man brick  or  one  by  three  by  eight  inches; 
they  are  laid  diagonally,  the  direction  alter- 
nating in  each  successive  panel ;  the  cement 
joints  are  about  an  inch  thick.  Combined 
with  the  dark  weathered-oak  of  the  half-tim- 
bering the  vari-colored  brick  makes  a  rich 
band  of  color  which  not  only  contrasts  agree- 
ably with  the  gray  of  the  stone  but  tends 
to  diminish  the  apparent  height  of  the  build- 
ing. 


Dependency  building  at  Chenonceaux 


The  roof  again  has  a  considerable  over- 
hang supported  by  its  rafters  and  is  covered 
by  a  small  flat  tile  of  a  predominating  tone 
of  dull  red,  which,  however,  as  it  is  slightly 
porous  soon  becomes  spotted  with  moss.  The 
ridge  is  covered  with  an  overlapping  conical 
tile.  The  chimneys  are  exceptionally  graceful 
with  a  well-devised  ornamentation  in  the 
brick.  The  window  openings  are  relatively 
few  as  compared  with  the  wall  space;  they 
are,  of  course,  all  casement  and  glazed  with 
small  leaded  panes.  Buildings  such  as  this, 
constructed  in  the  traditional  manner  handed 
down  through  succeeding  generations,  have 
a  sincerity  and  logic  often  lacking  in  modern 
buildings  which  depend  on  patent  materials 
and  passing  conditions. 

In  this  neighborhood,  again,  and  on  the 
road  to  the  Chateau  of  Chaumont  there  is  a 
well-arranged  farm  group  shown  in  the  ac- 
companying sketch.  From  the  main  road, 
through  an  avenue  of  plantain  trees,  one  sees 
a  graceful  arch  with  the  farmyard  beyond. 
Attached  to  the  farm  buildings  but  looking 
out  on  its  own  garden  is  the  house  itself.  The 
enclosed  court  gives  a  pleasant  sense  of  privacy 
heightened  by  the  glimpse  of  the 
interior  framed  in  the  archway. 
The  walls  which  grow  from  the 
buildings  unite  them  in  one  con- 
tiguous whole.  These  surround- 
ing walls  are  an  invariable  and 
integral  part  of  the  French  farm- 
house; they  are  the  direct  out- 
growth of  the  feudal  idea,  that  a 
man's  house  is  his  "demesne" 
where  he  can  lead  his  private  life 
in  peace  undisturbed  by  the  im- 
portunity of  friends  or  the  malice 
of  enemies;  these  walls  are  built 
almost  instinctively,  sometimes  be- 
fore the  house  proper.  Diametri- 
cally opposite  is  our  American  idea, 
typefied  in  the  front  porch,  from 
the  famous  one  at  Marion  down 
to  the  makeshift  before  the  hum- 
blest shanty ;  they  express  commu- 
nity   spirit    and    co-operation    but 
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preclude  any   possibility   of 


pri- 


vacy. 

Another  example  of  the  com- 
*  bination  of  half-timber  and  brick 
— so  popular  in  Touraine — is 
shown  in  the  gallery  of  an  old 
manor  at  Amboise.  This  build- 
ing called  the  "Clos-Luce"  is  of 
great  historical  interest  for  it 
was  here  that  Leonardo  da  Vinci 
died  in  1519.  He  was  summoned 
to  Amboise  by  Francis  I,  and  his 
body  now  rests  in  the  famous 
little  chapel  of  St.  Hubert,  that 
perfect  gem  of  the  15th  century 
Gothic. 

As  is  the  case  with  most  of  the  old  build- 
ings the  "Clos-Luce"  has  been  considerably 
restored.  It  is  in  private  hands  and  it  is 
difficult  to  obtain  admission,  but  should  the 
owner  be  away,  a  discreet  "pourboire"  usually 
opens  the  gates.  The  roof  here  is  of  small 
thin  slates  and  the  brickwork  affords  a  greater 
variety  of  pattern  than  in  the  mill  at   Blois. 


Iding  at  the  Chateau  des  Groteaux 

Of  a  more  formal  type  of  architecture,  but 
small  and  very  charming,  is  one  of  the  depen- 
dencies of  the  Chateau  of  Chenonceau  built 
by  Catharine  de  Medici.  Though  extremely 
simple,  its  great  roof  and  massive  chimneys 
of  stone  and  brick  give  it  an  air  of  dignity  in 
keeping  with  the  Chateau. 

Another  interesting  example  of  like  char- 
acter is  the  small  chateau  at  Cheille  near  Azay- 
le-Rideau.  This  dates  from  the  early  Renais- 
sance, either  Francis  I  or  Henri 
II.  It  has  a  spaciousness,  solidity 
and  simplicity  worthy  any  archi- 
tect's study.  It  is  built  chiefly 
of  rubble  stuccoed  over,  with 
corners,  trim,  and  cornice  of  cut 
stone;  the  roof  is  of  small  black 
slate  except  for  the  ridge  which 
is  of  tile  with  heavy  cement 
joints.  Here,  as  in  almost  all 
these  buildings,  one  is  struck  by 
the  absence  of  any  attempt  to 
feature  the  entrance  by  ornamen- 
tation of  any  kind.  The  main 
door  merely  takes  its  place  as  a 
dark  spot  in  the  general  scheme 
of  fenestration. 

This    little    outline    of    some 
charming   buildings    encountered 


Small  Chateau  at  Cheille 

by  the  writer  shows,  I  hope,  how  much  pleas- 
ure and  information  of  real  practical  value 
can  be  derived  by  seeking  out  the  minor  do- 
mestic architecture  of  France.  The  great 
chateaux  owe  so  much  to  the  artistry  of  indi- 
vidual craftsmen  and  to  the  beauty  of  their 
setting  and  environment  that  they  are  more 
to  be  visited  and  admired  as  the  flowering  of 
an  historic  past  than  as  something  that  can  be 
taken  and  applied  to  our  own  lives. 

Take  the  Chateau  of  Chenonceau  itself; 
much  of  its  impressiveness  and  beauty  depend 
on  the  approach,  a  long,  straight  avenue  of 
plantain  trees  finally  opening  out  into  a  large 
forecourt,  and  on  the  moat  which  surrounds 
it  on  three  sides,  while  the  river  Cher  washes 
its  Avails  on  the  fourth.  Under  the  order  of 
Diane  de  Poitiers,  Philibert  Delorme  built  a 
gallery  supported  by  massive  arches  spanning 
the  river  from  shore  to  shore. 

Necessarily  the  copy  of  this  chateau  on  our 
own  Riverside  Drive,  though  an  accurate  and 
faithful  reproduction  of  that  portion  built  by 
Bohier  in  1523,  can  give  one  little  idea  of  the 
original  and  seems  rather  out  of  place  hemmed 
in  by  the  narrow  confines  of  a  city  block. 

Such  small  houses,  however,  as  are  here  il- 
lustrated could  easily  be  adapted  to  our  coun- 
try life,  and  are  as  suitable  to  our  climate  and 
habits  as  they  are  in  their  own  native  France. 
The  steep  roofs  serve  the  double  purpose  of 
shedding  snow  and  rain  and  of  keeping  the 
upper  floors  cool  under  the  rays  of  the  mid- 
summer sun. 

The  cost  of  frame  houses  is  coming  rapidly 
nearer  that  of  masonry ;  while  the  greater  per- 
manence, the  saving  of  upkeep  and  lessened 
fire  risk  in  the  latter,  more  than  make  up  for 
the  difference  in  initial  expenditure.  The  well 
seasoned  lumber  used  in  our  old  farm  houses  is 
no  longer  to  be  had,  so  that  the  modern  frame 
house  is  always  threatened  with  the  dangers 
of  shrinkage  and  warping  of  the  wood.  With 
the  growing  clamor  for  the  conservation  of 
our  forests,  it  seems  strange  that  we  do  not 
take  more  advantage  of  the  rubble  and  field 
stone  at  our  very  doors  as  a  building  material. 

The  old  farm  building  near  Montrichard, 
shown  at  the  bottom  of  this  page,  though  it 
has  little  pretence  at  architectural  design,  has 
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a  quiet  dignity  and  air  of  solidity 
based  principally  on  its  use  of 
materials.  The  walls  are  built  of 
rubble  and  cement  with  stone 
quoins  at  the  corners  and  around 
the  windows.  The  only  trace  of 
ornament  is  in  the  carved  key- 
stone and  little  iron  balcony  over 
the  entrance. 

The  town  of  Montrichard  it- 
self   is    well    worthy    of    a    visit, 
as  it  is  most  picturesque  and  in- 
teresting historically.     In  the  old 
feudal    castle    which    surmounts 
the    town,    Richard,    the    Lion- 
Hearted,  was   imprisoned    for  nine  years  till 
rescued  when  the  English  stormed  the  walls, 
from  which   fact  the  place  derives  its  name. 
Note:     There  is  no  better  preparation  for 
the    young    architect    than    a    tour    through 
France  with  a  view  to  the  study  of  its  an- 
cient structures,  both  large  and  small,  and  no 
more  fertile  field  for  such  study  than  the  Tou- 
raine district  with  its  multitude  of  chateaux 


building  near  Montrichard 


Dependency  of  the  Chateau  des  Groteaux 

and  early  farm  buildings.  Most  of  the  great 
American  architects  of  today  have  availed 
themselves  of  the  rich  store  of  material  trea- 
sures afforded  by  Touraine  and  the  result  of 
their  study  of  the  chateaux  is  seen  in  many 
of  our  public  buildings  and  important  dwell- 
ings. There  is  a  wealth  of  suggestion  in  the 
mass  and  in  detail  of  even  the  minor  struc- 
tures of  France  of  the  Seventeenth  and  Eigh- 
teenth Centuries.  The  early  French  builders 
thoroughly  understood  the  art  of 
combining  simple  elegance  with 
the  practical  demands  of  their 
structures. 

The  interesting  small  buildings 
herewith  illustrated  and  described 
gi\  e  one  a  sense  of  charm  wed- 
ded to  durability.  That  they 
were  built  not  only  to  serve  an 
immediate  purpose  but  also  to 
survive  the  ages,  is  evidenced 
everywhere  in  the  country.  The 
French  farmer  of  the  better  class 
entertains  a  positive  love  for  his 
native  soil,  a  love  which  amounts 
to  a  passion,  and  his  pride  in  his 
buildings  is  that  of  the  connois- 
seur for  his  collection  of  objets 
d'art. — editor. 
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An  Architect's  Own  Interior  Decoration  Scheme 


In  this  bedroom  the  walls  and  ceiling  are  of  French  blue  and  gold  brought 
out  by  highlighting  the  mouldings  with  gold  lines  and  finished  in  glaze. 
The  chairs  are  Louis  XV.,  covered  in   petit  and  gros  point  needlework 


Vaulted  entry   to   dining-room   showing  two   Charles  II.  chairs   with  old 

needlework  covers  and  a  Jacobean  court  cupboard.     The  plastered  vault 

and  ceiling  are  in  pebble  finish,  glazed  out  in  deep  ivory  mottle 


An  unusual  treatment  for  a  library,  adapting  a  \bth  century  motif  to  the  requirements  of  a  small  root 
scroll  finish,  glazed  to  a  light  ivory)  with  seven  colors  worked  in 


The  walls  are  in  light 
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The  exterior  of  this  town  house  was  shown  in  our 
December  number.  The  Georgian  front  of  limestone 
and  brick  is  very  effective.  The  interiors  of  the 
^  house,  though  inspired  by  motifs  centuries  apart, 
are  brought  into  harmony  by  an  easy  freedom  in  the 
use  of  the  various  periods,  by  harmony  of  the  color 
theme  and  by  the  intelligent  selection  of  its  fur- 
nishings 
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At  right  is  a  view  of  the  dining-room  looking  toward 
the  garden  and  showing  the  mantel  of  stone  and 
modeled  plaster  brought  out  in  English  17 th  century 
color  work.  There  is  a  Jacobean  draw-top  refectory 
table  and  oriental  rugs  and  tapestries  with  royal  blue 
prevailing.  Venetian  red  damask  hangings  are  at 
the  window 


A  view  from  the  Georgian  drawing- 
room  looking  through  the  foyer,  of  late 
Italian  Renaissance,  toward  the  library 
of  early  Renaissance.  In  the  fore- 
ground are  two  Louis  XV  elbow  walnut 
chairs  covered  with  Mortlake  tapestry. 
In  the  foyer  beyond,  are  two  Italian 
elbow  chairs  of  the  16th  century,  cov- 
ered  with    Renaissance    Verdu   tapestry 

The  ceiling  of  the  drawing-room  is 
glazed  in  antique  mottled  gray-green 
with  center  panel  framed  by  double 
gold  lines.  The  walls  are  the  same  as 
ceiling,  only  six  shades  darker.  All 
highlights  in  the  moulding  are  brought 
out  in  gold  leaf 

The  ceilings  and  walls  of  the  foyer  have 
a  heavy,  varied  pebble  finish  glazed  to 
a  warm  umber  tone  with  several  colors 
worked  in.  The  woodwork  is  a  washed 
antique  in  a  soft  gray  effect  with  high- 
lights in  wood  brought  out  in  fern 
green.  Rich  oriental  rugs  harmonize 
with  the  colors  of  walls  and  ceilings 


The  architect  of  this  house,  Mr.  Wallace 

McCrea,  is   also    the  interior  decorator 

to  whom  is  due  the  credit  of  furnishing 

and  color  theme   throughout 
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One  of  the  earliest  form: 
of  well-head  found  it 
Venice.  This  weather- 
worn cap  probably  ante- 
dates    the   city    itself 


ell  in   the  wide   piazza  opposite  the  Academy  of  Fine   Arts.     A 
whose  form  places  it  in  a  class  with  the  primitive  cap 
of  Torcello 


An  ancient  well-head  at 
Torcello.  Its  origin 
doubtless  was  a  column 
cap  and  its  decoration  is 
early  Christian 


The  History  of  Venice  is  Written  in  Her  Public  Wells 

The  Familiar  Fountain  of  Other  Italian  Cities  is  Here  Replaced  by  the  Antique  Well-Head 

By  RALPH  S.  FANNING 


V-^ — -^ — m"  HEN  Coleridge  wrote  of 
£  £  ■  "Water,  water,  every- 
M  M  I  where,  but  not  a  drop  to 
^^  ^1  I  drink,"  he  might  well 
^^"^^-^\  have  had  in  mind  the  sit- 
uation that  must  have 
confronted  the  builders  of  old  Venice,  as  well 
as  the  plot  of  the  Ancient  Mariner.  In  the 
early  history  of  the  city  of  the  lagoons,  as 
until  the  day  when  drinking  water  could  be 
piped  from  the  distant  mountains,  the  prob- 
lem of  obtaining  and  preserving  a  fresh  water 
supply  was  a  difficult  one  to  solve. 

In  other  parts  of  Italy,  as  in  all  semi-arid 
lands  of  bright  sunshine,  the  preservation  of 
a  fresh  water  supply  led  to  distinctive  archi- 
tectural features,  the  vast  structures  of 
Roman  engineering,  the  fountain  courts  and 
reflecting  pools  of  the  Musulman  builders 
and  the  paved  cloister  and  courtyard  of  the 
Medieval  and  Renaissance  builders — all  are 
visible  evidence  of  the  part  that  the  so-called 
water  motive  has  played  in  decorative  archi- 
tectural design. 

But  in  Venice,  this  problem  was  especially 
vital  and  the  solution  of  it  corresponds  to 
the  dominant  characteristic  of  uniqueness  that 
makes  for  the  charm  of  the  city  itself.  The 
visitor  to  Venice  who  forsakes  his  gondola  and 
explores  the  narrow  via  and  irregular  openings 
that  make  an  intricate  network  over  the  an- 
cient city,  cannot  fail  to  notice  at  nearly  every 
place  a  large  stone  receptacle  forming  the  cen- 
ter of  interest  of  the  piazza.  They  seem  like 
great  vases  and  one  wonders  for  the  moment 
what  could  have  been  their  origin  and  function. 

Some  are  severely  plain ;  others  elaborately 
decorated.  Some  are  mounted  on  stepped 
platforms  and  hold  an  imposing  place  in  the 
square ;  others  are  placed  without  other  con- 
sideration than  the  dictates  of  plain  necessity 
or  wherever  chance  or  convenience  prompted. 

Three  or  four  feet  high  and  usually  larger 
in  diameter,  these  stone  features  are  the 
mouths  of  bricked-in  wells  or  vats  which, 
sealed  with  cement,  were  safe  reservoirs  where 
the  fresh  rain  water  could  be  collected  from 
the    tiled    roofs    of    the    numerous    dwellings 


crowded  close  about.  The  preciousness  of 
the  enclosed  store  is  evidenced  by  the  security 
of  the  metal  covering  and  the  care  that  was 
expended  upon  the  design  of  the  wells. 

The  play  of  fountains  is  lacking  in  Venice. 
With  all  the  richness  and  show  that  was  an 
intrinsic  part  of  the  luxurious  life  of  the 
Venetian  doges  and  of  the  merchant  princes,  it 
is  curious  why  this  lack  of  fountains  obtained, 
especially  when  all  the  rival  builders  of  Italian 
principalities  were  using  the  fountain  motive 


A    beautifully   carved  well-head  in   the  Cortile 

della   Ca   d'Oro.     It  is   closely   related    to    the 

group  of  ornate  caps  supporting  the  arcade  of 

the  Ducal  Palace 


with  such  rich  effects  in  both  town  and  coun- 
try estates. 

The  designers  of  the  water  motives,  foun- 
tains, pools,  organs  and  other  garden  features, 
were  in  great  demand  among  the  builders  and 
decorators  of  Italy.  In  Rome  and  Florence, 
in  Milan  and  Genoa  and  even  in  lofty  Peru- 
gia, the  dripping  of  the  precious  water  in  the 
many  fountains  gratified  the  civilian  sense  of 
grandeur. 

In  the  keen  rivalry  that  was  rampant  be- 
tween the  different  cities  and  their  luxurious 
patrons,  it  is  strange  that  Venice  did  not  come 
in  for  her  share  of  fountains  inasmuch  as 
water  for  display,  if  not  for  drinking,  was 
surely  not  wanting. 

Perhaps  the  reason  why  the  fountain  was 
not  in  vogue  is  the  very  fact  that  where 
streets  are  waterways,  which  offer  everywhere 
and  at  all  times  the  never  ending  swish  and 
swirl  and  myriad  reflections,  there  is  a  sated 
desire  for  the  refreshment  of  fountains. 

The  well-heads  and  cistern  caps  are  in  the 
places  of  the  fountains,  and,  while  seldom 
monumental  focal  points  or  features  of 
grandeur,  like  the  Medici  bowl  on  the  Pincio 
or  the  Trevi  fountains  in  Rome,  they  do  add 
a  distinctive  note  of  civic  embellishment. 

To  study  their  dates  and  forms  and  designs 
might  be  to  gather  material  from  which  the 
history  of  Venice  and  thus  the  history  of  one 
of  the  most  brilliant  of  the  world's  pageants 
could  be  written. 

If  one  could  but  trace  the  history  of  these 
stones,  many  of  which  were  surely  trans- 
planted in  their  present  long  resting  places 
from  far  distant  shores,  or  decipher  the  mean- 
ings carved  into  the  ornament  and  symbolism 
of  their  decoration,  there  would  be  all  the 
wealth  of  historical  narrative  that  could  be 
drawn  by  the  bronze  horses  posed  above  the 
ornate  portals  of  St.  Marks,  if  they,  too,  could 
but  produce  their  story. 

To  specialize  upon  Venetian  wells  it  would 
be  chronologically  correct  to  begin  the  study 
out  in  the  deserted  sands  of  Torcello,  close  by 
the  basilica  which  Ruskin  calls  the  ancient 
Mother  of   Venice.      Here   in   the  courtyard 
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is  a  weather-worn  well-head 
of  great  antiquity,  one  which 
probably  arrived  on  its  site 
f  before  the  glorious  Venice  of 
the  earliest  Renaissance  had 
reared  its  head-dress  of  stone 
laces  above  the  mirrors  of  the 
lagoons. 

This  great  stone  was  prob- 
ably never  shaped  to  serve  its 
long  career  as  a  well-curb,  but, 
judging  from  its  form,  it  was 
no  doubt  cut  to  serve  as  a 
capital  to  one  of  the  huge 
columns  of  the  adjacent  basil- 
ica. Capitals,  and  columns, 
too,  were  brought  by  the 
maritime  citizens  from  all 
over  the  known  world  to 
build  and  embellish  the  new 
shrine. 

It  is  wonderful  that  the 
diverse  material  could  be  utilized  and  unified 
as  it  was,  but  there  must  have  been  some 
"white  elephants"  among  the  offerings  and 
such  a  capital  might  have  been  one  which,  un- 
fitted or  unneeded  for  any  lofty  shaft,  was 
hollowed  out  and  adapted  to  serve  its  present 
purpose.  This,  like  others  of  larger  diameter, 
served  as  models  for  the  simple,  severe  type 
of  well-curb. 

Coming  across  the  lagoons  to  Venice  her- 
self, there  need  be  but  casual  search  for  many 
more  pretentious  and  monumental  well- 
capings.  To  place  them  in  their  historical 
sequence  requires  much  conjecture,  all  records 
being  lacking  or  obscure.     The  only  means  of 


Late  Renaissance  well 


the  corner  of  the  plaza  of  St.  Marks, 
simple  and  chaste 


Well  in  the  campo  San  Maurizio.     The  date  on 

tablet    is    1521.      This    is    a    fine    example    of 

Renaissance  simplicity  in  design 
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early  Christian  symbolism. 
Naturally  the  remains  of  the 
Renaissance  are  most  prolific. 
The  courtyard  of  the  Ducal 
Palace  contains  what  is  per- 
haps the  most  sumptuous  ex- 
ample of  a  well  to  be  found 
in  Venice.  Octagonal  in  plan 
as  many  of  the  later  ones  are, 
it  is  a  rich  mass  of  consoles 
with  figures  and  garlands  of 
flowers,  speaking  of  the  pro- 
fusion of  decoration  of  the 
High    Italian    Renaissance. 

The  smaller,  but  equally 
ornate  example  in  the  Cortile 
della  Ca  d'Ora  seems  closely 
related  to  the  family  of  beauti- 
ful caps  which  support  the 
arcade  of  the  Ducal  Palace, 
while  the  simplicity  of  the 
more  chaste  Renaissance  may 
be  seen  in  the  well-heads  of  the  Campo  S. 
Maurizio,  or  that  in  a  corner  of  S.  Marco. 

All  over  the  interesting  old  city,  the  wells 
may  be  found,  adding  not  a  little  to  that  in- 
describable charm  which  for  centuries  has  been 
the  possession  of  a  city  founded  under  most 
difficult  physical  conditions  and  grown  beauti- 
ful because  of  these  very  conditions. 

The  fifty  odd  well-heads  that  may  be 
counted  during  a  well-planned  day  of  Vene- 
tian exploration  might  upon  first  consideration 
seem  to  have  been  placed  wherever  chance 
dictated.  With  the  exception  of  some  of 
the  more  pretentious  examples,  placed  in  the 
grander,    more    formal    courtyards    or    public 


tquisitely 


The  employment  of  capitals  such  as  this  mah 
the  ideal  well-head 


identification  is  through  the 
decoration  with  which  most 
abundantly  ornated. 

Typical  of  Venetian  archi- 
tectural decoration,  there  are 
three  great  periods  of  decora- 
tive style  represented  —  the 
early  Christian  with  its  close 
kinship  to  the  Byzantine,  the 
Gothic,  nowhere  in  Italy  so 
well-defined  as  in  Venice,  and 
the  Renaissance  with  its  great- 
est wealth  of  decorative  re- 
mains, varying  from  the  free 
period  of  transition  through 
the  purely  classic  into  the 
extravagance  of  the  decadent 
Renaissance  and  the  Rococo. 

In  the  large  open  piazza, 
opposite  the  Academy  of  Fine 
Arts  and  almost  on  axis  with 
the  wide  bridge  leading  to  it, 
is  a  very  ancient  example  of 


carvings 
of    them 


and 
are 


well  whose  form  would  place  it  in  a  class  with 
the  primitive  cap  of  Torcello  although  there 
is  a  marked  difference  in  the  cutting  of  the 
two. 

The  wells  of  medieval  design  are  easily 
designated  by  the  simple  mouldings  and  the 
use  of  naturalistic  leaf  and  floral  decoration, 
while  the  circles  of  immortality  and  the 
crosses    of    Greece    and     Malta    bespeak    of 


Elaborately  carved  well  in   the  courtyard  of  the  Ducal  Palace 


An  unpretentious  well  in   the  courtyard  of  the 
Albergo  Britannia 

squares,  such  as  in  the  Palace  of  the  Doges 
or  on  the  Square  of  St.  Marks,  seldom  do  they 
form  the  determining  point 
of  an  axial  treatment  as  foun- 
tains or  statues  so  often  do 
in  conventional  city  plans. 
Venice  is  not  conventional. 
Symmetry  is  not  the  keynote 
of  her  harmony  any  more 
than  it  is  the  property  of  the 
graceful  gondolas  that  skim 
over  the  curving  canals.  The 
unusual,  the  unexpected  and 
the  picturesque  are  the  char- 
acteristics and  in  conformity 
to  these  is  the  placing  of  the 
wells. 

It  is  to  many  of  these  old 
well-heads  that  the  explorer 
into  a  new  realm  of  the  ob- 
scure and  misleading  mazes 
of  Venice  goes  as  to  an  oasis 
in  the  desert. 
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A  Famous  Lost  Tapestry  Found 


One  of  the  scenes  missing  from  the  "Seven  Sacraments"  in  the  Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art 


OUT  of  the  ken  of  men  and  connois- 
seurs this  interesting  tapestry  has 
long  been  missing.  It  is  one  of  the 
scenes  belonging  to  the  series  of  the 
"Seven  Sacraments"  in  the  Metropolitan  Mu- 
seum of  Art  and  it  has  just  been  located  in 
London.  It  now  hangs  in  the  Victoria  and 
Albert  Museum    to  which   institution   it   was 


By   GEORGE   LELAND   HUNTER 

loaned  by  Miss  Enid  du  Cane.  The  subject 
is  "Confirmation  and  Tonsure  as  Celebrated 
in  the  Fifteenth  Century."  It  is  the  mate  of 
the  confirmation  scene  in  the  Metropolitan's 
"Seven  Sacraments,"  which  pictures  the  origin 
of  confirmation,  "Jacob  Blessing  Two  Chil- 
dren." In  an  article  in  the  Burlington  Maga- 
zine of  London  (December,  1907)  I  described 


in  detail  the  "Seven  Sacraments"  which  is 
indubitably  one  of  the  world's  greatest  tapes- 
try treasures.  The  discovery  of  the  above 
missing  scene  of  the  set  should  arouse  the 
keenest  interest  and  enthusiasm  among  those 
who  are  informed  upon  this  superb  work  of 
art.  Locating  this  tapestry  is  equivalent  to  the 
discovery  of  a  canvas  by  one  of  the  old  masters. 
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The  Garden  Pool  an  Asset  of  Landscapic  Beauty 


The  smoothness  of  velvet  lawns  and  clipped  hedges  is  continued  harmoniously  in  this  glossy  pool  with  its  formalized  stone  coping.     This  is  one 
of  several  large  pools  on  the  California  estate  of  Charles  Templeton  Croker.  Esq. 


The  Japanese   interpretation   of  the  garden  pool  is  a  natural  and   romantic   small  lake.      This    pleasing   arrangement   is    on    the   estate   of 

Frederick  Sharon,  Esq.,  at  Menlo  Park 
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A  Country  House  in  the  Italian  Renaissance  Mode 


Residence  of  Eric  Muelberger.  Esq..  Montclair.  N.  J.    In  style  it  is  pure  Italian  Renaissance  and  facing  East  as  it  does, 

the  skyline  of  New  York  is  plainly  visible  in  clear  weather.     The  house  stands  in  a  natural  setting  of  dense  woodland,  a 

pure  white  gem  against  a  background  of  vivid  green 


Entrance  hall  and  staircase  leading  to  second  floor.     The  steps  are  of  red  tile  with  larger  tiles  of  the  same  color  on  the  floor.     The  table  is  a  beauti- 

filly  curved    Venetian  piece,  the  torcheres  are  handwrought  and  the  rug  is  Persian  in  soft  tones.     At  the  left  is  a  large  open  fireplace,  a  wrap  room 

adjoining  it.    To  the  right  are  the  chauffeur's  quarters  and  laundry.     The  tapestry  is  a  16th  century  Flemish  piece 
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Living-room  on  the  second  floor.     The  walls  are  carved  in  old  gold  silk  damask  with  hangings  to  harmonize.     The  mantel  is  of  Italian  carved 
stone  and  the  lighting  fixtures  are  Italian  Renaissance  in  design.     Table  and  chairs  are  of  early  Italian  pattern.     The  table  cover  is  an  antique 

woven  silk  rug 


The  solarium,  which  has  a  tiled  floor,  colorful  rug  and  wicker  furniture. 

Butterwood   beams   cross   the   ceiling   of   smooth    troweled   plaster,   with 

walls  of  the  same  material.     The  window  and  doorway  draperies  pick  up 

the  color  notes  of  the  antique  rug 


Central  hall  leading  to  dining-room.     The  walls  and  arches  are  in  ivory 

egg-shell  finish  above  a  panelling  of  fine  wood.     The  stairway  leading  to 

upper  floor  is  in  waxed  butterwood.     The  rug  is  a  fine  Ispahan  and  the 

color  scheme  is  richly  subdued 

(Continued  on  next  page) 
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Dining-room  in  the  Muelberger  residence.     The  paneled  walls  present  a  perfect  background  for  the  handwr ought  mirror-and-candle  fixtures,  while  the 
simple  stone  mantelpiece  augments  the  general  air  of  simplicity.     The  window  drapes  and  the  overmantel  painting  give  warmth  to  the  room 


The  keynote  of  the  library  is  that  of  unaffected  comfort.     The  decorative  table,  the  brickwork  of  the  fireplace  and  the  subdued  glow  of  the  portrait  blend 
harmoniously,   while   the   color  in   the   books   on   their   dark   wood   shelves   and  the  cheerful  rug  relieve   what   might  otherwise   be   a   too    formal  setting 
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MME.   ALLA   NAZIMOVA   GLANCES  BACKWARD 


When  she  returned  to  the  speaking  stage  last  February,  after  several  years 
"in  the  movies",  one  expected  great  things  of  this  highly  gifted  artiste.  But 
her  new  vehicle,  a  play  entitled  "Dagmar",  proved  to  be  sheer  ranting  melo- 
drama and  melodrama  of  the  most  unconvincing,  old-fashioned  character, 
albeit  beautifully  mounted.  Now  Mme  Nazimova  is  contemplating  an  im- 
mediate return  to  the  screen  provided  she  can  find  a  series  of  cinema  plays 


adapted  to  her  peculiar  genius.  It  is  now  eighteen  years  since  she  made  her 
debut  in  New  York  in  "The  Chosen  People",  a  play  in  the  Russian  language. 
She  knew  little  or  no  English  at  this  time  but  within  a  year  she  was  playing 
the  leading  roles  in  "Hedda  Gabler"  and  "The  Doll's  House"  and  in  fluent 
English.  In  private  life  she  is  Mrs.  Charles  Bryant.  This  camera  study  of 
Mme.  Nazimova  is  by  Nickolas  Muray. 
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Exclusive  Fashions  For  Women 

15  East  52^St.-NewYorL 
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A  Legacy  of  New  Architectural  Inspiration 


The   smooth   texture   of   plain    plaster   suddenly   flowering   in   a   delicate 
tracery  of  carving  and  sharply  silhouetted  minarets  and  framing  a  pro- 
fusion of  sculpture,  is  an  adaptation  of  the  Spanish  Gothic  used  by  the 
architect  in  the  Court  of  the  Ages  at  the  Panama  Pacific  Exposition 


Here  the  influence  of  the  building  at  the  left  is  plainly  evidenced.     In        lc 
this  tall  theatre  building  in  San  Francisco  the  style  had  to  be  reshaped, 
but  the  general  effect  as  well  as  the  details  remain  in  the  Spanish  Gothic 
manner.     As  a  business  structure  this  has  both  distinction  and  art  value 


This  style,  introduced  at  the 
Exposition,  has  been  used 
again  for  the  new  De  Young 
Museum  in  the  Golden  Gate 
Park.  The  similarity  of  pur- 
pose of  this  building  avoided 
the  necessity  of  any  great 
modification  of  the  Exposi- 
tion style 


With  structures  of  this  style 
being  erected  throughout 
California  there  is  a  likeli- 
hood of  the  state  soon  de- 
veloping an  architectural  dis- 
tinction unique  among  those 
sections  of  the  country  where 
public  buildings  are  an  ar- 
tistic asset 
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An  Artist's  Interpretation  of  Ibsen's  "Peer  Gynt" 


These  drawings   by   Miss  Jean   Parke 
reveal  the  dominant  characteristics  of 
the  principal  figures  in  Ibsen's  master- 
piece of  dramatic  art 


In  the  stellar  role  of  the  play,  as  pro- 

duced  by   the   Theatre  Guild  of  New 

York,  Joseph  Schildkraut  has  realized 

the  essence  of  Ibsen's  hero 


I 


>   ; 


Here  the  artist  has  recorded 
the   reckless    daring   and   in- 
corrigible wildness  of  spend- 
thrift youth 


Miss  Parke,  whose  Ibsen 
studies  are  here  reproduced, 
is  known  in  the  art  world  j ot- 
her profound  interpretations 
of  psychology  as  expressed 
in  the  drawn  line.  Her  draw- 
ings of  religious  subjects 
have  created  a  deep  impres- 
sion upon  those  who  have 
flocked  to  view  them  and  the 
three  "soul  studies"  here 
reproduced  for  the  first  time, 
will  add  appreciably  to  her 
fame 


Anitra,  the   type  of   elemental  carelessness — an 
ego  filled  with  content  but  lacking  soul 


Solveig,  the  enduring  strength  of  radiant  inno- 
cence defended  by  feminine  humility 
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Sterling 


i  l  v 


THE  Hostess  whose  entertainments  are  graced  with  Sterling  Silver 
is  contented.  And  when  her  table  is  set  with  genuine  Gorham 
Creations,  this  feeling  becomes  one  of  pride.  There  is  no  substitute 
for  Sterling  Silver,  no  silversmith  more  famous  than  Gorham. 

Responsible  established  Jewelers  everywhere  sell  Gorham  Productions. 
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Gorham  Centerpiece  an  d  Plateau  -French  Eighteenth  Century  -Louisxvi  Style 
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Modish  Novelties  of  Seasonable  Interest 


The  Spanish  shawl  continues  on  its  fash- 
ionable career  and  is  seen  at  all  smart 
supper  clubs.    Worn  by  Miss  Alice  Brady 

(Below)    Philippe    et    Gaston    epitomized    the 

spirit  of  youth  in  this  ashes  of  roses  frock  of 

moire.     Worn  by  Miss  Martha  Mansfield 


Poiret  cleverly  made  a  gay  Rodier 
handkerchief  into  this  overblouse  to  be 
worn    as    part    of    a    smart    costume. 


(Below)  Lanvin  originated  this  youthful  frock 
of  flat  black  silk  crepe  combined  with  Embroi- 
dery Anglaise.   Worn  by  Miss  Martha  Mansfield 


■1                                      He 

F  1 

7        1 

f 

'       1 
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Greek-Like  Lines  In  Smart  Spring  Attire 


Dainty  simplicity  characterizes  the 

season  s  newest  designs 

shown  here 


The  grace  of  the  Greek  sculptures 

appears  in  the  lines  of 

these  frocks 


Robe  Florentine,  designed  and  executed  ex- 
clusively by  Boue  Soeurs.  The  frock  is  made 
of  navy  serge  with  a  flowing  cafie  effect.  The 
embroidery  at  the  neck  is  inspired  by  the  pres- 
ent  vogue  of   King    Tut-ankh-Amen   decoration 


Robe  Sphinx,  an  exclusive  Boue  Soeurs  crea- 
tion. The  material  is  of  gray  crepe  and  is 
worn  with  a  steel  girdle  in  a  rose  pattern. 
This  is  the  costume  worn  as  a  complement  to 
the  Cape  Sphinx  illustrated  in  the  centre  panel 


Cape  Sphinx,  an  original  Boue  Soeurs  creation. 
It  is  made  of  gray  crepe  with  a  fur-tipped  collar 
trimmed  with  a  steel  ornament.  Worn  with 
the  robe  described  at  the  right  it  is  the  essence 
of   smartness 


Especially  created  by 
Boue  Soeurs 


Posed  exclusively  for 
Arts  &  Decoration 
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An  Eighteenth  Century  Venetian  Chinoiserie  recently 
acquired.  The  paper  panels,  draperies,  mirrors,  mantel- 
piece and  framework  for  doors  and  windows  being  in 
perfect  condition.  Such  a  room  is  offered  as  a  sugges- 
tion for  a  charming  morning  room  in  town  or  country. 
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C  This  exquisite  Jalcum 
ufhwaer  is  in  all  ike  Coty 
perfume  oaeurs  ana  of  two 
colors -white  ana  rose,  jt  im- 
parts a  velvety  softness  to  the 
flesh  through  the  fact  that 
its  texture  is  the  finest- 
ana  of  the  highest  quality 
in  the  world. 
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Notes  from  the  Spring  Collections  in  Paris 

The  Newest  Thing  Shown  by  the  Great  Couturieres  is  the  Tiered  Skirt 

By  MADAME  HAGUE 
Of  the  House  of  Thurn 


""■^■^T"^!  H 1 S  month  I  have  news  for  you. 

1     News   as   exciting  as  the   first 

I     tremulous   songs   of   the    birds. 

J       H       ^  For  .1    have   been   abroad    and 

— J^— .  seen  the  collections  of  the  great 
French  houses!  It  was  almost  literally  a 
flying  trip.  And  now,  to  catch  this  issue  of 
the  magazine,  I  have  time  only  to  write  the 
sharpest  impressions.  But  they  are  so  vivid 
that  you  will  be  interested  to  hear  them,  I 
am  sure.  Later,  as  the  season's  modes  crystal- 
lize, you  will  see  these  new  tendencies  which 
I  describe  influencing  all  the  mode. 

The  newest  thing  in  all  the  collections  of 
the  great  couturieres  is  the  tiered  skirt.  It 
appears  in  evening  dresses,  in  afternoon 
dresses,  even  in  the  less  severe  tailleurs.  These 
tiers  are  not  circular.  They  are  not  gathered. 
They  neither  flare  nor  ruffle.  And  so  they 
have  not  changed  the  silhouette,  at  all.  But 
they  break  the  long  line  of  the  skirt  to  which 
we  have  clung  for  so  long.  They  tend  to 
disguise  the  wearer's  height  a  little.  And  they 
are  charmingly  youthful. 

Occasionally  these  tiers  are  quite  wide,  so 
that  but  three  of  them  are  needed  between 
the  waistline  and  hem.  I  think  of  a  diaphonous 
evening  frock  of  green.  It  is  pale  tender 
green,  like  the  green  veil  that  seems  to  hang 
over  the  birches  when  the  first  shy  leaves  un- 
fold. A  narrow  pattern  of  embroidery  in 
soft  orange  threads  outlines  the  neck.  A 
sash  of  narrow  moire  ribbon  of  a  deep  corn- 
flower blue  ties  about  the  low  waistline.  And 
then  three  straight  tiers  make  the  skirt.  Could 
anything  be  more  exquisitely  fresh  and  naive? 
It  would  make  a  perfect  bridesmaid's  gown 
for  an  early  summer  wedding. 


In  most  instances,  though,  the  tiers  are 
narrower,  nine  inches  or  even  three  inches 
wide.  One  smart  frock  of  white  crepe  has 
a  skirt  made  entirely  of  these  straight  bands, 
rising  one  above  the  other  to  meet  a  tunic 
beaded  in  a  close  pattern  with  crystal  beads. 
This  tunic-corsage  is  sleeveless,  has  rather  a 
high  neckline,  is  softly  girdled  with  white 
crepe,  and  has  a  big  round  plastron  of  white 
flowers  on  the  right  side  of  the  low  waist- 
line. It  will  probably  be  a  favored  dance 
frock  for  spring  and  summer. 

Another  tiered  skirt  appears  in  one  of  the 
smart  "diamond  dresses."  You  have  heard 
rumors  of  the  "diamond  dresses?"  They  are 
the  surprise  of  the  spring  collections.  These 
diamonds  are  really  brilliants,  of  course,  each 
one  in  a  tiny  setting,  and  sewed  like  beads 
on  the  evening  gowns  of  the  chic  Parisienne. 

The  heavy  metal  brocades  of  the  winter 
evening  gowns  are  disappearing  as  spring  ad- 
vances. Summer  gatherings  will  bring  forth 
a  lovely  blossomy  crop  of  filmy  crepe  dresses. 
But  in  deference  to  the  present  rule  of  ex- 
travagant simplicity,  the  naivity  of  these 
dresses  is  relieved  by  diamond   trimmings. 

I  have  in  mind  a  gown  of  palest  flesh  geor- 
gette. The  childishly  simple  corsage  is  cut 
with  modest  V  neck.  The  skirt  is  built  of 
narrow  tiers  rising  one  above  the  other  like 
prim  petals.  In  this  instance,  the  tiers  are 
shaped  a  little,  curving  upward  and  overlap- 
ping one  another  in  front.  And  the  edges 
of  these  tiers  are  dotted  with  diamonds.  The 
waistline  is  defined  with  a  narrow  diamond 
belt. 

Another  dress  uses  this  sparkling  trimming 
more  lavishly.  It  is  a  chemise  frock  of  oyster 
white,    sleeveless,   straight.      And   it   is   "set" 


thickly  with  an  all-over  pattern  of  diamonds. 
A  narrow  belt  of  the  crepe  ties  softly  around 
the  waistline.  And  that  is  all !  A  frock  truly 
daring  in  its  chaste  simplicity  of  line  and 
splendor  of  ornamentation. 

A  third  new  note  is  one  that  appears  often- 
est  in  coat-frocks  and  tailleurs.  It  is  the 
flat  unbroken  back.  From  neckline  to  hem 
this  back  falls  straight  and  untrammelled. 
Not  a  belt,  not  the  slightest  hint  of  goring, 
relieves  the  column-like  aspect  of  this  new 
back. 

One  very  smart  black  silk  gown  shows  this 
innovation.  It  is  one  of  those  eminently  use- 
ful frocks  of  summer,  for  wear  under  the 
new  straight  coats,  or  to  be  worn  on  early 
warm  days  with  a  short  neckpiece  of  fur. 
It  is  of  black  silk,  slender,  fresh,  youthfully 
crisp.  The  back,  as  I  have  said,  is  unbroken, 
like  the  long  back  of  a  smart  box  coat.  In 
the  front  two  wide  shallow  pockets  simulate 
a  rather  vague  waistline.  Wide  fluttering 
jabots  and  flaring  circular  cuffs  of  red  and 
white  figured  silk  give  a  delicious  fillip  to 
the  Quakerish  whole. 

The  same  flat  back  appears  in  a  coat-dress 
of  fine  twill.  It  is  a  coat  dress  that  leads  a 
double  life,  in  reality,  for  it  is  two  dresses 
in  one.  The  outer  layer,  that  of  the  twill 
and  the  flat  back,  has  rather  close-fitting 
sleeves,  with  wider  cuffs.  These  cuffs  are 
lined  with  figured  foulard,  a  soft  red  between 
henna  and  the  neck  brick.  In  front  the  collar 
is  cut  down  to  the  waistline,  leaving  a  wide 
vest-like  opening. 

There  are  the  new  notes  of  Paris  and 
Spring.  The  tiered  skirt,  the  diamond  trim- 
ming, the  flat,  straight,  beltless  back.  Are 
they  not  interesting,  just  as  I  promised? 
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A  reconstruction  of  Colum- 
bus's cabin  aboard  his  flag- 
ship, the  "Santa  Maria."  The 
bed  shown  at  the  right  is  an 
exact  replica  of  the  great 
navigator's  own  bed 


The  landing  of   Columbus,  who  stands  in   the  prow.     In   tin 
caravel,  the  "Santa  Maria" 


background,  at  anchor,  is  his 


The  cell  of  Juan  Perez,  Prior 
of  the  Convent  of  La  Rabida, 
near  P  a  I  o  s,  Spain.  Prior 
Perez  had  been  Queen  Isa- 
bella's confessor  and  inter- 
ceded for  Columbus 


The  Story  of  Columbus  and  His  Quest,  on  the  Screen 

History  Told  with  Accuracy  and  Art  in  a   Worthwhile  Motion-Picture 


COLUMBUS  1492.  The  juxta- 
position of  this  name  and  date 
may  be  of  momentous  signifi- 
cance or  without  special  im- 
port. Whether  it  merely  sug- 
gests a  Manhattan  telephone 
number,  registers  a  chronological  fact  or  fires 
the  imagination  with  the  picturesque  figure  of 
the  Mariner  of  Genoa,  depends  largely  upon 
the  particular  methods  by  which  the  funda- 
mentals of  one's  education  were  acquired. 

To  appreciate  the  potentialities  of  the  his- 
torical moving  picture  with  all  its  latent  pos- 
sibilities of  correlation  with  the  arts  and 
sciences,  one's  childhood  must  have  been  spent 
in  that  abortive  period  of  our  national  culture 
— the  '80's  and  '90's  of  the  19th  century  when 
American  arts  and  letters  passed  through  a 
stage  of  experimentation  that  marked  those 
decades  with  but  negligible  results  in  educa- 
tional progress.  Survivors  of  that  day  retain 
vivid  recollections  of  memorizing  interminable 
lists  of  statistical  data  which  precluded  any 
possibility  of  acquiring  knowledge  that  might 
inspire  creative  effort  or  illuminate  past  events. 
Linger  also  memories  of  the  weird  "art  move- 
ments'' of  that  day  when  the  homes  of  even 
the  so-called  best  families  showed  decorations 
"bedight  with  gilt" — humble  kitchen  utensils 
gay  with  tinsel,  masquerading  as  objets  d'art. 
Long  since  have  these  been  relegated  to  their 
proper  spheres  of  usefulness,  while  in  the 
realms  of  pedagogy  Washington's  farewell 
address  takes  precedence  over  dates  of  the 
Napoleonic  wars  and  to  know  that  Luther 
was  still  in  the  monastery  at  Erfurth  when 
Columbus  lay  dying  at  Valladolid  is  deemed 
a  more  essential  part  of  one's  general  erudition 
than  to  master  the  chronology  of  the  Roman 
Empire. 

Viewed  in  the  light  of  present  standards 
and  the  radical  changes  that  have  brought 
about  a  complete  reversal  of  the  old  order  of 
things,  the  value  of  the  moving  picture  in  the 
field  of  cultural  development  cannot  be  too 
strongly  emphasized. 

In  "Christopher  Columbus — The  Morning 


By  FRANCES  FISHER  DUBUC 

of  America,"  which  is  the  initial  feature  in  a 
long  series  of  historical  pictures  to  be  pro- 
duced under  the  auspices  of  the  Yale  Uni- 
versity Press,  those  responsible  for  this  produc- 
tion have  succeeded  in  reincarnating  the  spirit 
and  personality  of  a  man  buried  under  cen- 
turies of  controversial  misrepresentations. 
Unlike  Robin  Hood  and  other 'semi-historic 
screen  plays  in  which  the  hero  and  his  con- 
temporaries are  necessarily  veiled  in  an  atmos- 
phere of  legendary  romanticism,  the  characters 
of  Columbus  and  his  associates,  their  adven- 
tures and  exploits  can  be  authenticated.  The 
salient  features  of  his  career  are  well-defined 
and  what  is  still  more  important,  the  lessons 


prmkw-m* 


The    night    of    October    11,    1492,    aboard    the 

"Santa  Maria."     Columbus  and  Juan  de  la  Cosa, 

captain   of  his  ship,   once  more  see  land  birds 

flying  overhead 


to  be  learned  from  his  achievements  are  clearly 
conveyed  by  the  photographic  action  and  the 
subtitles  of  the  picture. 

It  matters  little  whether  Columbus  was  of 
Italian,  Spanish,  Portuguese  or  Jewish  birth, 
as  some  maintain ;  let  his  detractors  and  his 
champions  prolong  the  controversy  if  they 
will,  the  vital  fact  remains  that  this  wandererv 
and  lowly  suppliant  at  the  royal  courts  of 
Portugal  and  Spain,  a  voyageur  unknown  to 
fame  and  fortune,  at  a  time  of  life  when  the 
powers  of  most  men  begin  to  wane,  accom- 
plished his  heroic  self-appointed  task. 
Equipped  only  with  the  power  of  faith  in  an 
idea,  he  embarked  on  a  perilous  voyage  with 
nothing  but  a  compass  and  a  quadrant  to 
guide  him  over  seas  no  ship  had  ever  sailed 
before  and  which  the  most  learned  men  of  his 
day  had  declared  to  be  an  impracticable  and 
impossible  undertaking. 

The  screen  play  follows  history  closely; 
from  events  prior  to  the  first  voyage  to 
Columbus's  death  on  Ascension  Day  he  moves 
before  us  a  living  figure.  He  is  shown  in 
many  periods  of  his  romantic  and  adventurous 
career ;  the  homeless  wanderer  and  unknown 
sailor,  despised,  rejected — then  vigorously  ac- 
claimed the  Conqueror,  High  Admiral  of  the 
Seas,  until  we  see  him  meet  the  fate  of  many 
a  valiant  pathfinder  before  his  time  and  since 
— his  downfall  accomplished  by  his  enemies. 
Cast  into  prison,  broken  in  body  though  un- 
daunted in  spirit,  he  embarks  upon  that  final 
voyage  from  which  no  traveler  returns. 

We  see  him  standing  before  the  gate  of  the 
Franciscan  monastery  at  La  Rabida  in  An- 
dalusia, clad  in  threadbare  garments,  pathetic, 
appealing  yet  of  noble  mien,  begging  food  and 
shelter  for  his  little  son. 

At  the  palace  of  King  John  of  Portugal,  he 
presents  his  cause  to  that  crafty  monarch  with 
the  fanatical  fervor  of  the  idealist.  In  scenes 
of  court  life  of  Castile  and  Aragon  he  elo- 
quently pleads  before  Queen  Isabella  and 
Ferdinand,  the  grasping,  vacillating  king. 
Juan  Perez,  Prior  of  La  Rabida,  the  queen's 
(Continued   on   page   88) 
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FITTED        BY        CRAFTSMEN 
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Tout  Ensemble 

rHE  flying  scarf  of  gay  printed  silk  which 
adorns  the  season's  dress  or  cloak  will  lose 
half  its  debonair  charm  if  its  brilliant  hues 
are  not  echoed  in  some  important  accessory  worn 
with  it,  thinks  that  woman  who  possesses  the 
magic  sense  of  ensemble  in  dress,  and  promptly 
turns  to  the  colourful  kid  shoes  now  being  offered 
by  Henning. 

She  will,  for  example,  select  a  pair  of  black 
patent  leather  sandals,  banded,  strapped  with 
maroon  kid,  to  wear  with  a  black  coat-dress 
girdled  in  black,  gold  and  maroon  striped  silk; 
or,  again,  black  suede  pumps,  saddled  and  heeled 
in  vivid  green  to  combine  with  fluttering  panels 
of  grass  green  and  navy  blue  bias  plaid. 

Any  woman  who  thinks  always  in  these  terms 
of  effective  harmony  when  planning  her  costumes 
will  find  shoes  which  meet  every  demand  of  an 
exacting  and  original  imagination  among  the 
models  of  Henning. 

"HENNING    FITS    THE    NARROW   HEEL" 


HENNING 

CUSTOM  MADE  BOOT  SHOP 

575-577  Madison  Avenue  at  57th  Street 
NEW  YORK 
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nnouncement 


1AM  pleased  to  announce  to  the  readers  of  Arts  &  Decora- 
tion that  I  have  purchased  the  entire  interest  of  Messrs. 
Oscar  and  Max  Bach  who  were  formerly  associated  with 
me  in  the  ownership  of  the  Oscar  B.  Bach  Studios. 

The  concentration  of  the  direction  of  the  Studio  in  one  person 
will  enable  our  artisans  and  craftsmen  to  carry  on  their 
creative  designing  more  efficiently  and  in  greater  harmony  with 
the  artistic  ideals  underlying  the  work  of  this  Studio. 

Architects,  Decorators  and  those  interested  in  having  homes 
of  charm  and  distinction  will  be  glad  to  learn  that  I  am  adding 
to  our  art  staff  men  whose  creative  achievements  as  sculptors 
in  metal  are  recognized  throughout  Europe  and  America. 


President  and  Sole  Director  / 


*S 


OSCAR   B.  BACH   STUDIOS,  Inc. 

SCULPTORS      IN      METAL 

SPECIALISTS    I  N 
HAND-WROUGHT     BRONZE 


Ml 


257  West  17th  Street 
new  york  city 


A  ^"ETAL  work   of  unique    design    and  Working  in  all  the  metals — bronze,  iron, 

■^"■l    artistic   distinction,    each   piece    a  silver,    copper — we   are   prepared  to  give 

hand-wrought  product  made  with  an  eye  our  patrons  the  highest  type  of  decorative 

to  its  special  adaptability  to  its  surround-  objects  suitable  for  the  home  where  refine- 

ings,    characterizes  the  entire    output   of  ment  and  distinction  are  desired.     Your 

the  Bach  Studios.  correspondence  is  solicited. 
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FISH  BRICK 


J  1ISH  BRICK  was  used  in  the 
Ml  construction  of  the  Mail  Ser- 
vice Building  on  Lexington 
Avenue  between  45th  and  46th  Streets, 
owned  by  the  New  York  Central 
Railroad.  This  service  building  was 
planned  by  Warren  &  Wetmore  to  be 
in  keeping  with  the  beauty  and  dignity 
of  the  Grand  Central  Terminal,  which 
they  also  designed. 

For  the  Mail  Service  Building  they 
selected  a  light  shade  of  gray  Fish 
Brick  of  Caledonian  texture  combined 
with  specially  moulded  Arch  Brick. 
The  Mail  Service  Building  exemplifies 
the  versatility  of  Fish  Brick,  its  adap- 
tability to  every  architectural  need  and 
the  distinction  it  adds  to  the  most 
beautifully   designed   structures. 


Brick  of  all  colors  and  textures    are  on  display/ 
in  our  showrooms  which  you  are  invited  to  visit 


THE  prick  used 
in  this  build- 
ing is  a  light-gray 
Fish  Brick,  Cale- 
donian texture, 
combined  with 
specially  moulded 
Arch   Brick. 


Telephone:   BRYANT 


Fish  Brick  Sales  Company 

High  Grade  Face  Brick 

25  West  45th  Street  New  York 


ted  in  United  Si; 
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"A  shoe  of  tailored  design  is  as  essen- 
tial  an    accessory    to   a  cloth    tailleur 
as  is  an  elaborate  and  delicate  slipper 
to  an  evening  gown" 


"Many   women,  punctilious  in   matters 

concerning  dress,  actually  wear  ornate 

shoes     for    walking     throughout     long 

periods   of  slush  and  rain" 


Suitability  Is  the  Keynote  of  the  Shoe  Mode 

Smart  Women  Will  Be  Shod  This  Spring  for  Rugged  Weather 


^"  NTELLIGENT  queries  put  to  me 
■>  by  laymen  concerning  the  foot  and 
its  habiliment  have  an  especial,  a 
really  vivid  interest  for  me,  for 
-J^« —  they  carry  with  them  almost  al- 
ways the  implication  of  the  morrow's  mode 
in  shoes,  and  they  follow  invariably  on  the 
very  heel  of  my  own  criticisms  and  conjec- 
tures concerning  the  existing  expression  in 
footwear. 

Not  long  ago  I  was  indulging  in  some  such 
soliloquy  as  this:  "It  is  hardly  strange  that 
American  women,  possessed  as  they  are  of 
remarkably  beautiful  feet,  should  have  adopt- 
ed with  enthusiasm  the  ornate  shoes  offered 
during  the  past  three  or  four  years,  yet  is 
not  this  impulse  which  began  as  a  natural 
enthusiasm  developing,  perhaps  into  an  un- 
reasoning, an  exhuberant  demand?"  when  I 
was  approached  by  a  client  with  the  ques- 
tion, "In  your  opinion,  Mr.  Pape,  may  satin 
ties  or  sandals  be  worn  appropriately  with 
tailored,  or  even  semi-tailored  frocks  and 
suits?" 

My  reply  was  instantly  forthcoming:  "Any 
shoe  made  of  satin  should  be  worn  only  with 
afternoon  or  other  costumes  of  silk,  velvet  or 
some  distinctly  luxurious  fabric.  A  shoe  of 
tailored  design  and  finish  is  as  essential  an 
accessory  to  a  cloth  tailleur  as  is  an  elaborate 
and  delicate  slipper  to  an  evening  gown.  Let 
us  imagine  a  reversed  condition:  a  well- 
dressed  woman  wearing  walking  shoes  with 
a  dinner  dress!     It  is  unthinkable. 

From  my  point  of  view  an  oxford  tie  care- 
fully designed  and  developed,  impeccably  cor- 
rect in  every  line  and  detail,  or  a  perfectly 
constructed  walking  shoe,  is  not  only  more 
becoming  to  the  wearer  when  donned  in  com- 
bination with  her  tailored  clothes,  but  it  brings 
about  the  always  desirable  result  that  the 
thing  which  is  fitting  is  also  the  most  eco- 
nomical." 

But  my  interlocutor  would  not  let  me  off 
with  this  single  admission  ;  she  plied  me  with 
still  more  searching  questions:  "And  do  you 
not  consider  that  ties  or  sandals  having  high 
French  or  Spanish  heels  and  ornamental  strap- 
ping or  elaborate  buckles  are  permissible  for 
walking  when  pavements  are  flooded  ?"  "It  is 
a    matter    of    common    observation,"    was    mv 


By  JAMES  C.  PAPE 

answer,  "that  many  women  who  are  punc- 
tilious in  matters  concerning  their  dress  do 
actually  wear  ornate  shoes  for  walking 
throughout  long  periods  of  slush  and  rain. 
The  psychological  reaction  of  the  spectator  is 
an  unpleasant  one;  the  effect  is  the  same  as 
if  he  were  to  see  an  exquisitely  bonneted 
woman  walking  through  a  downpour  without 
an  umbrella. 

"No  woman,  it  seems  to  me,  should  leave 
her  house  a-foot  in  bad  weather  without  first 
encasing  her  feet  in  shoes  which  have  been 
designed  with  a  water-proof  idea  in  mind. 
Any  shoe  explicitly  built  for  walking  is  con- 
structed in  such  a  way  as  to  make  it  water- 
proof, hence  a  woman  to  whom  rubber  over- 
shoes are  disagreeable  may  eliminate  these  and 
still  be  safely  and  smartly  shod  in  tailored 
ties  or  shoes." 

This  hint  at  the  laws  of  hygiene  gave  rise 
to  the  next  question,  "Does  your  experience 
lead  you  to  believe  that  women's  feet  suffer 
from    incessant    walking   in   shoes   having  ex- 


"From  my  point  of  view, 
structed  walking  shoe  is  n 
coming  to  the  wearer  when  donned  in  com- 
bination with  tailored  clothes,  but  it  brings 
about  the  result  that  the  thing  which  is  fitting 
is  also  most  essential" 


tremely   high   heels  and   no  support  over  the 
instep?" 

"Most  women  who  wear  French  heels  at 
all  hours  of  the  day  do  have  trouble  ulti- 
mately and  are  forced  to  consult  orthopaedic 
specialists  who  order  them  at  once  into  cor- 
rective shoes.  My  advice  to  the  woman  who 
cherishes  a  deep-seated  devotion  to  French 
heels  is  by  no  means  discouraging,  however,  I 
would  suggest  that  she  wear  during  certaiir 
suitable  hours  of  the  day  carefully  constructed^ 
shoes  having  a  definite  yet  not  ungainly 
breadth  of  toe  and  completely  reasonable 
heels.  There  is  no  doubt  in  my  mind  that 
she  would  thus  keep  her  feet  in  an  ideal  con- 
dition physiologically,  and  hence  aesthetically. 
I  have  examined  so-called  corrective  shoes 
with  close  attention  and  a  frankly  open  mind, 
and  I  see  in  them  shoes  made  on  the  type  of 
last  which  I  term  "Tailored"  ;  in  other  words, 
a  last  having  decided  width  at  the  toe  and  ball 
and  decided  snugness  at  the  heel  and  arch, 
hence,  as  a  mechanical  result,  a  straight  in- 
ner line. 

But  just  a  word  of  caution  as  to  French 
heels:  the  French-heeled  shoes,  slippers  or 
sandals  that  a  woman  elects  to  wear  in  the 
late  afternoon  and  evening  should  be  fitted 
to  her  feet  with  the  utmost  skill.  Ball,  arch 
and  toe  must  all  be  adjusted  with  expert  pre- 
cision, or  the  exaggeratedly  high  heel  becomes 
a  real  menace  to  the  physiological  processes 
of  the  foot,  ankle  and  knee." 

My  chatechiser  posed  a  final  question  :  "For 
what  occasions  do  you  consider  Avoolen  stock- 
ings in  good  taste?" 

"Concerning  woolen  stockings  etiquette  is 
rigid.  They  are  correctly  worn  with  golf, 
tennis  and  hiking  shoes  as  they  are  as  well 
with  strictly  tailored  walking  shoes  and  all 
welted  stout  leathers.  They  are  completely 
suitable  for  rainy  days,  but  a  woman  who 
values  her  prestige  in  the  realm  of  taste  will 
at  no  time  wear  them  with  shoes  having  either 
high  French  or  Spanish  heels." 

It  is  as  I  have  already  stated, — the  crafts- 
man's and  creative  critic's  point  of  view  and  * 
the  intelligent  layman's  questions  have  brought 
into  expression  the  impending  move  of  fash- 
ion: tailored  shoes  are  supplanting  elaborate 
pumps  and  sandals  for  tailored  occasions. 
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K'K  FABRIC*  WILL 
<OE  YOUR  HOUSE 
INTO  A  HOME 


MANY  new  and  fascinating  designs  are  found  among 
the  1923  KAPOCK  fabrics.  Whether  the  Home  be 
simple  or  of  great  elegance,  you  will  find  in  these  fabrics 
that  which  are  best  suited  to  its  requirements. 
The  richness  and  beauty  of  these  silky  fabrics,  their  colors 
being  guaranteed  fast  to  SUN  and  WATER,  their  durability 
having  been  tested  out  for  almost  ten  years  and  they  be- 
ing of  double  width  for  splitting,  makes  KAPOCK  the 
ideal  fabric  for  all  branches  of  interior  decoration. 

Send  6c  in  stamps  for  KAPOCK  SKETCH 
BOOK    beautifully    illustrated    in    colors. 


Decorative    FatoriCvS 

"LONG     LIFE     COLORS" 


—  Genuine  KAPOCK  Has  Name  on  Selvage 

A.I    LEO.  ABBOTT  &.  CO.    ™Pi.v.     Philadelphia,  Pa. 
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Rare  Old  Furniture  of  Pleasing  Design 


One  of  a  set  of  six  side  and  two 

armchairs  of  Charles  II.  period. 

The  frame  is  walnut  beautifully 

carved 


A   Jacobean  carved  oak  court  cupboard  with 

hand-wrought   hinges   on    the   cabinet   doors. 

It  is   in   an    excellent   state   of   preservation 

and  is  dated  1680 


This  is  the  mate  of  chair  shown 

opposite.     The  set  is  from   the 

collection    of    Lord    North     of 

Draton  Abbey 


Rare  Jacobean  carved  and  moulded  oak  chest. 
It  has  two  drawers  and  a  rising  top 


Fine  old  Queen  Anne  walnut  desk  with  hand- 
wrought  handles  and  pierced  key-plates 


A  cheerful  little  cupid  to  be 
used  as  a  garden  figure.  It 
is  of  lead  and  would  look 
well  against  a  background  of 
shrubbery  or  among  a  mass 
of  blooms 


The  pieces  on   I  lux   page  nre 
produced    by  courtesy  of 
Louis  L.  Allen. 


A  Sheraton  mahogany  fitted  sofa  table  of  unusual  design 
and  character.  Its  almost  perfect  condition  makes  it 
worthy    of    a    place   among   museum    pieces    of   its   period 


A  beautifully  carved  oak  ledum  of  charming  interest. 
Gothic  in  design  and  wrought  with  the  loving  care  of  the 
old-time  craftsmen,  this  piece  endures  as  a  work  of  art 
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DIAMOND  ENGAGEMENT  and 
JEWELED  WEDDING  RINGS 

Diamond  Bar  Pins — Diamond  Bracelets 

The  Super  -  quality.  Design  and  Workmanship  for  which  this  House  has  been 
celebrated  for  almost  a  century. 

ETIQUETTE  of  WEDDING  STATIONERY 
A  Book — indicating  the  different  forms  of  wording  for  Invitations  and  Announce- 
ments will  be  mailed  upon  request. 

THE  GIFT  SUGGESTION  BOOK 

illustrates    and    prices    the    Exclusive    Productions    and   Importations    of   this 

Establishment — mailed  to  any  part  of  the  world — upon  request. 


VILLAS  of 

Florence  and  Tuscany 

By    HAROLD    DONALDSON    EBERLEIN 

Co-author  of  "The  Practical  Book  of  fnterior  Decoration,"  etc.,  etc. 

MORE  THAN  300  ILLUSTRATIONS 


general  reade 
the  devotee  of  beauty  will  prize  and  study 
these  remarkable  illustrations,  with  their 
descriptions  and  comments,  for  they  are 
both  an  inspiration  in  design  and  are  pe- 
culiarly rich  in  fresh,  suggestive  value. 
No  commercial  photographer  or  paid  as- 
sistant could  possibly  have  taken  the 
more  than  three  hundred  views  that  are 
shown  here.  The  author  did  the  work 
himself  with  infinite  care  and  a  true 
artistic  perception.  Each  set  of  views  is 
accompanied  by  a  plot  or  plan,  or  both, 
of  the  villa  concerned. 


Published  by  J.  B.  Lippincott  Co.,  and  The  Architectural  Record 

Co.     Colored  frontispiece.     Handsome  binding. 

Quarto.     In  a  box,  $15.00. 

Send  for  the  fully  descriptive  and  fully  illustrated  circular 


The  Architectural  Record 

115  WEST  FORTIETH  ST.  ::  ::  NEW  YORK 


The  average  traveler  in  Tuscany  sees  only 
the  larger  and  more  celebrated  villas, 
and  little  dreams  of  the  many  delights 
hidden  behind  the  high  walls  that  line 
the  roads.  It  is  the  joy  of  these  as  well 
as  the  beauties  of  the  famous  places  that 
the  author  shares  with  the  reader. 
Twenty-three  villas  are  included,  ten  of 
which  have  previously  been  published  in 
The  Architectural  Record.  A  number  of 
those  not  so  published  are  by  Baldassare 
Peruzzi.  Michelozzi,  Giuliano  da  San- 
gallo.  Carlo  Fontana  and  others  of  note. 
This  volume  is  a  fascinating  work  in 
text,  illustration  and  manufacture,  hap- 
pily conceived  and  peculiarly  well  exe- 
cuted. 
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7*Ae  g#o»f  here  has  been   to   preserve   the  symbolism   and   rich    coloring    of    early    Egyptian    decorative    motifs    in    a 
manner  not   too  obtrusive  yet  presenting  a  distinctive   Egyptian  character 

The  Egyptian  Vogue  Applied  to  Window  Drapes 

Already  the  Treasures  of  Tut-ankh-Amen  s  Tomb  are  Influencing  Interior  Decoration 

By  FRANCIS  SCHWOERER 

Illustrated  with  Drawings  by  the  Author 


CHE  excavations  in  the  Valley  of 
the  Kings  at  Luxor,  Egypt,  and 
the  wealth  of  treasures  revealed 
in  the  tomb  of  Tut-ankh-Amen 
will  undoubtedly  influence  art 
when  one  considers  the  historic 
and  aesthetic  value  of  the  treasures  brought  to 
light  after  some  3,400  years. 

Will  things  Egyptian  become  a  vogue, 
overtaking  us  with  a  rush,  only  to  be  cast  into 
oblivion  after  a  short  time?  And  can  this 
style  be  successfully  adopted  for  interior  deco- 
rations to  suit  modern  conditions,  thus  find- 
ing its  place  with  the  periods  of  France, 
England,    Italy    and    America? 

The  gap  between  conditions  of  early  Egyp- 
tian civilization  and  that  of  the  present  day 
is  so  great  that  the  style  as  used  thousands 
of  years  ago  to  adorn  tombs  and  temples  has, 
with  few  exceptions,  been  practically  of  little 
value  for  home  decorations  and  furnishings 
in   modern   times. 

One  is  amazed  with  the  impressiveness,  and 
splendor  of  this  style.  Its  grandeur  and  the 
solemn  mystery  surrounding  it  is  absolutely 
in  keeping  with  those  sacred  and  mysterious 
rites  performed   by  the  Egyptians. 

Thomas  Chippendale  was  inspired  by  Chi- 
nese art,  which  in  the  18th  Century  was  quite 
as  remote  as  the  art  of  Egypt  is  to  us  today. 
He  created  the  style  of  Chinese  Chippendale. 
Robert  Adam  visited  Italy  in  1760  to  study 
the  classic  style  and  embodied  and  applied 
Roman  motifs  into  the  interiors  and  furnish- 
ings of  that  day — thus  was  created  the  Adam 
style.      Both   Chippendale  and   Adam   created 


a  distinctive  style  from  an  art  far  removed 
from  their  time. 

The  French  Empire  was  inspired  by  Greek 
and  Pompeiian  styles,  the  designers  of  that  day 
endeavoring  to  create  a  new  style,  which  has 
successfully  been  used  in  modern  interiors. 
The  influence  of  designs  of  earlier  epochs  can 
be  traced  in  later  period  styles  in  innumerable 
cases. 

Is  it  then  too  great  a  presumption  to  pre- 
dict that  with  present-day  talent  and  produc- 
tive genius  a  new  style  cannot  be  developed 
by  adopting  Egyptian  motifs  and  colors  and 
applying  them   to   modern   requirements? 

In  its  pure  form  the  Egyptian  style  is  too 
formal  for  use  in  the  modern  home,  yet  the 
possibilities  to  develop  it  to  suit  existing  con- 
ditions are  many.  For  example,  with  certain 
modifications,  in  the  Entrance  Hall,  Foyer, 
Sun-Room,  Conservatory,  Breakfast-Room  or 
even  in  the  Dining-Room  it  has  great  possi- 
bilities. Any  of  these  rooms  can  be  decorated 
and  furnished,  receiving  their  inspiration  from 
this  early  art. 

The  religious  belief  of  the  Egyptian  was 
based  upon  the  phenomena  of  nature.  He 
believed  in  the  preservation  of  his  body  and 
tomb,  so  that  when  the  great  day  of  ressurrec- 
tion  came  he  might  be  ready.  His  dwelling 
was  built  as  a  temporary  abode,  while  much 
thought  was  given  to  his  temple  and  tomb, 
hence  the  permanency  with  which  these  struc- 
tures were  built.  And  these  structures  have 
made  it  possible  for  the  present  generation  to 
learn  so  much  of  their  art. 

As  the  phenomena  of  nature  was  part  of 
their  religion,  the  Egyptians  embodied  in  their 


designs  all  living  things:  plant  life,  animal 
creations,  as  well  as  sun  and  moon.  The 
color  effects  and  combinations  are  magnificent 
and  imposing  and  can  successfullv  be  applied 
today. 

The  royal  symbol  of  upper  and  lower 
Egypt  was  the  winged-disk  ornament;  vul- 
ture's wings  and  solar  disk  supported  on  each 
side  with  an  asp.  This  ornament  was  sym- 
bolic to  Egyptians,  the  vulture's  wings  the 
symbol'of  the  never-ceasing  activity  of  the  sun 
in  its  benevolence  to  mankind,  therefore  a 
protecting  power.  The  palm,  lotus  and  papy- 
rus plants,  growing  in  the  fertile  soil  along 
the  banks  of  the  Nile,  formed  the  basis  of 
many  designs  and  was  used  in  conventional- 
ized  form. 

The  sketches  shown  above  are  drawn  to 
scale  to  fit  an  average-size  modern  square 
window  and  were  created  by  the  writer  to 
show  the  possibilities  of  applying  these  ancient 
designs  and  colors  to  fit  present-day  condi- 
tions. The  possibilities  are  unlimited  and 
the  wealth  of  other  color  combinations  that 
can  be  employed  to  suit  various  conditions 
and  tastes  are  innumerable.  The  winged  disk, 
lotus  blossom  and  palm  in  conventionalized 
form,  as  well  as  hieroglyphs  illustrating  cer- 
tain events,  are  embodied  in  the  sketches,  all 
true  to  Egyptian  art  and  color. 

Thus  is  shown  one  of  the  possibilities  of  this 
art  as  applied  to  interior  decoration  and  it  re- 
mains for  present-day  genius  inspired  by  an 
art  4,000  years  old  to  develop  a  style  that 
will  be  as  lasting  as  the  styles  of  Chippendale, 
Adam  and  others. 
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inexpensively  equipped  cottage 
igalow  or  flat  to  the  smart  apartment  house  of  fair  dimensions 
i  by  both  the  modern  non-period  and  period  methods.  All  grade 
expense  are  provided  for.  Complete  furnishing  of  a  number  c 
mises  is  indicated — color  schemes,  appropriate  walls,  furnitun 
tiles  and  accessories  being  suggested  for  each  room.  The  furnitur 
strated  is  that  which  can  be  purchased  in  the  open  market.  A 
active  plan  for  the  securing  of  unity  and  variety  in  color  i 
sented  and  applied.  The  chapters  on  color  and  form  alone  ar 
rth    the    price    of    the   book. 
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The  effort  here  has  been   to   preserve  the  symbolism   and   rich    coloring    of    early    Egyptian    decorative 
not  too  obtrusive  yet  presenting  a  distinctive   Egyptian  character 


The  Egyptian  Vogue  Applied  to  Window  Drapes 

Already  the  Treasures  of  Tut-ankh-Amen  s  Tomb  are  Influencing  Interior  Decoration 

By  FRANCIS  SCHWOERER 

Illustrated  with  Drawings  by  the  Author 


CHE  excavations  in  the  Valley  of 
the  Kings  at  Luxor,  Egypt,  and 
the  wealth  of  treasures  revealed 
in  the  tomh  of  Tut-ankh-Amen 
will  undoubtedly  influence  art 
when  one  considers  the  historic 
and  aesthetic  value  of  the  treasures  brought  to 
light  after  some  3,400  years. 

Will  things  Egyptian  become  a  vogue, 
overtaking  us  with  a  rush,  only  to  be  cast  into 
oblivion  after  a  short  time?  And  can  this 
style  be  successfully  adopted  for  interior  deco- 
rations to  suit  modern  conditions,  thus  find- 
ing its  place  with  the  periods  of  France, 
England,    Italy    and    America? 

The  gap  between  conditions  of  early  Egyp- 
tian civilization  and  that  of  the  present  day 
is  so  great  that  the  style  as  used  thousands 
of  years  ago  to  adorn  tombs  and  temples  has, 
with  tew  exceptions,  been  practically  of  little 
value  for  home  decorations  and  furnishings 
in    modern    times. 

One  is  amazed  with  the  impressiveness,  and 
splendor  of  this  style.  Its  grandeur  and  the 
solemn  mystery  surrounding  it  is  absolutely 
in  keeping  with  those  sacred  and  mysterious 
rites  performed  by  the  Egyptians. 

Thomas  Chippendale  was  inspired  by  Chi- 
nese art,  which  in  the  18th  Century  was  quite 
as  remote  as  the  art  of  Egypt  is  to  us  today. 
He  created  the  style  of  Chinese  Chippendale. 
Robert  Adam  visited  Italy  in  1760  to  study 
the  classic  style  and  embodied  and  applied 
Roman  motifs  into  the  interiors  and  furnish- 
ings of  that  day — thus  was  created  the  Adam 
style.      Roth   Chippendale  and   Adam   created 


a  distinctive  style  from  an  art  far  removed 
from  their  time. 

The  French  Empire  was  inspired  by  Greek 
and  Pompeiian  styles,  the  designers  of  that  day 
endeavoring  to  create  a  new  style,  which  has 
successfully  been  used  in  modern  interiors. 
The  influence  of  designs  of  earlier  epochs  can 
be  traced  in  later  period  styles  in  innumerable 
cases. 

Is  it  then  too  great  a  presumption  to  pre- 
dict that  with  present-day  talent  and  produc- 
tive genius  a  new  style  cannot  be  developed 
by  adopting  Egyptian  motifs  and  colors  and 
applying  them   to   modern   requirements? 

In  its  pure  form  the  Egyptian  style  is  too 
formal  for  use  in  the  modern  home,  yet  the 
possibilities  to  develop  it  to  suit  existing  con- 
ditions are  many.  For  example,  with  certain 
modifications,  in  the  Entrance  Hall,  Foyer, 
Sun-Room,  Conservatory,  Breakfast-Room  or 
even  in  the  Dining-Room  it  has  great  possi- 
bilities. Any  of  these  rooms  can  be  decorated 
and  furnished,  receiving  their  inspiration  from 
this  early  art. 

The  religious  belief  of  the  Egyptian  was 
based  upon  the  phenomena  of  nature.  He 
believed  in  the  preservation  of  his  body  and 
tomb,  so  that  when  the  great  day  of  ressurrec- 
tion  came  he  might  be  ready.  His  dwelling 
was  built  as  a  temporary  abode,  while  much 
thought  was  given  to  his  temple  and  tomb, 
hence  the  permanency  with  which  these  struc- 
tures were  built.  And  these  structures  have 
made  it  possible  for  the  present  generation  to 
learn  so  much  of  their  art. 

As  the  phenomena  of  nature  was  part  of 
their  religion,  the  Egyptians  embodied  in  their 


designs  all  living  things:  plant  life,  animal 
creations,  as  well  as  sun  and  moon.  The 
color  effects  and  combinations  are  magnificent 
and  imposing  and  can  successfully  be  applied 
today. 

The  royal  symbol  of  upper  and  lower 
Egypt  was  the  winged-disk  ornament ;  vul- 
ture's wings  and  solar  disk  supported  on  each 
side  with  an  asp.  This  ornament  was  sym- 
bolic to  Egyptians,  the  vulture's  wings  the 
symbol  "of  the  never-ceasing  activity  of  the  sun 
in  its  benevolence  to  mankind,  therefore  a 
protecting  power.  The  palm,  lotus  and  papy- 
rus plants,  growing  in  the  fertile  soil  along 
the  banks  of  the  Nile,  formed  the  basis  of 
many  designs  and  was  used  in  conventional- 
ized form. 

The  sketches  shown  above  are  drawn  to 
scale  to  fit  an  average-size  modern  square 
window  and  were  created  by  the  writer  to 
show  the  possibilities  of  applying  these  ancient 
designs  and  colors  to  fit  present-day  condi- 
tions. The  possibilities  are  unlimited  and 
the  wealth  of  other  color  combinations  that 
can  be  employed  to  suit  various  conditions 
and  tastes  are  innumerable.  The  winged  disk, 
lotus  blossom  and  palm  in  conventionalized 
form,  as  well  as  hieroglyphs  illustrating  cer- 
tain events,  are  embodied  in  the  sketches,  all 
true  to  Egyptian  art  and  color. 

Thus  is  shown  one  of  the  possibilities  of  this 
art  as  applied  to  interior  decoration  and  it  re- 
mains for  present-day  genius  inspired  by  an 
art  4,000  years  old  to  develop  a  style  that 
will  be  as  lasting  as  the  styles  of  Chippendale, 
Adam  and  others. 
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R.  OSCAR  B.  BACH  and  Mr.  Max 
Bach  announce  that  they  have 
completely  withdrawn  from  the 
corporation  of  Oscar  B.  Bach  Studios  and  have 
formed  their  own  establishment  to  handle  all 
the  new  creations  of  Mr.  Oscar  B.  Bach. 

This  new  organization  will  be  controlled 
and  managed  solely  and  completely  by  the 
Messrs.    Bach. 

Space  has  been  taken  at  511  W.  42nd  Street, 
New  York  City,  where  the  new  Display  Rooms 
and  Workshops  are  to  be  located.  The  new 
company  will  be  known  as  Oscar  B.  Bach  and 
Associated  Craftsmen. 


OSCAR  B.  BACH 

AND    ASSOCIATED    CRAFTSMEN 


511  West  42nd  Street 


New  York  City 
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FERDINAND 

KELLER 

216-224  SOUTH  NINTH 

Philadelphia,  Pa. 


The  mecca  of  seekers  after  things  of  beauty 
and  quaint  charm  —  headquarters  for  lovely 
objects  not  necessarily  expensive,  but  always 
of  permanent  appeal  —  is  Keller's,  Philadel- 
phia. 

Period  Furniture 

Furniture  representative  of  all  domestic  and 
foreign  periods  —  Colonial  Furniture  by  early 
American  masters,  English,  French  and 
Italian  Period  furniture  in  great  assortment, 
will  delight  the  collector. 
Reproductions,  hand  made  in  our  own  shops 
after  the  manner  of  the  old  craftsmen, 
possess  universal  appeal  and  are  extremely 
moderate  in  price. 

Old  China  and  Qlass 

Luncheon,  Dessert  and  Dinner  Services,  also 
individual  pieces  in  great  variety,  form  the 
collection.  Old  English  and  French  China 
and  Glass-ware  predominate. 

Ship  Models 

Give  added  character  to  a  room.  In  the 
Keller  Galleries  you  may  see  collected  models 
of  XVIth  and  XVI Ith  century  ships,  includ- 
ing American,  Spanish,  Dutch  and  English 
sailing  vessels. 

Our  collection  of  Silver,  Old  Brass  and  Bric-a-brac 
well  repays  a  little  journey  to  Keller's. 

The  Keller  Galleries  are  prepared  to  furnish 
rooms  in  any  period  desired,  either  with 
original  pieces  or  reproductions,  and  com- 
plete in  every  detail  of  decoration,  including 
draperies,  fireplace  furnishings,  electric  fix- 
tures, woodwork  and  paper. 


Restoring  the  Masterpieces  of 
Comic  Opera 


(Continued  from   page  21) 


singing  comedies  gave  place  to  new 
diet,  but  the  foremost  popular  suc- 
cesses in  comic  opera  are  still  a 
comparatively  fresh  type.  That 
those  pieces  by  native  composers 
which  followed  the  invasion  of 
Lecocq's  The  Little  Duke  and 
Suppe's  Fatinitza  during  that  same 
season  have  not  subsisted  has  not 
been  a  source  of  surprise  to  any- 
one. The  art  of  staging  revivals 
is  still  young,  and  changes  in  the 
vogue  of  thematic  material  and 
characterization,  while  continual, 
are  retarded  and  accelerated  here 
and  there  by  the  few  outstanding 
successes,  and  s.ooner  or  later  re- 
vert in  a  measure  to  old  types. 
In  short,  our  experience  thus  far 
with  comic  opera  revivals  does  not 
prove  that  good  material  is  out- 
grown, however  awkward  some  of 
the  made-over  garments  may  have 
appeared. 

The  principle  of  the  trade-mark 
and  of  the  location  seems  to  have 
been  only  partly  adopted  in  stage- 
land.  It  has  been  justly  pointed 
out  that  lack  of  standardization 
has  spelled  ruin  for  many  man- 
agers. Mr.  Victor  Herbert  has 
vigorously  reminded  us  that  a 
theatre  or  producing  firm  which 
becomes  identified  with  a  certain 
type  of  performance,  say  farce 
comedy  or  operetta  as  the  case 
may  be,  varies  its  style  of  offer- 
ing at  the  expense  of  naturally  ac- 
cumulative distinction  and  patron- 
age. If  Mr.  Belasco  were  to 
plunge  into  musical  plays  for  a 
year  one  can  easily  imagine  how 
difficult  it  would  be  for  him  to 
reestablish  romantic  dramas;  if  the 
New  Amsterdam  Theatre  gave 
Russian  ballet  for  a  season,  the 
Follies  might  have  to  fight  their 
way  back  via  the  steppes.  On  this 
principle  a  stock  company  exclu- 
sively devoted  to  presenting  the 
great  operetta  successes  of  the  past 
when  once  established  would  prob- 
ably be  as  certain  of  its  patronage 
as  the  Metropolitan  Opera  Com- 
pany. Through  its  encouragement 
to  standards  it  would  stimulate 
rather  than  check  new  composition 
in  the  field,  and  secure  the  atten- 
dance of  that  considerable  part  of 
the  population  which  prefers  old 
familiar  tunes  to  rhythmic  novel- 
ties. 

The  advantages  of  a  steady 
chorus  of  trained  singers,  able  to 
render  three,  four  and  five-part 
choruses,  and  an  orchestra  of  ade- 
quate size,  such  as  is  never  found 
in  the  diminutive  theatre  pits  to- 
day, would  do  much  to  insure  a 
hearty  welcome  for  the  venture. 
Even  the  mild  discomforts  of 
storehouse  scenery  could  be  forgot- 
ten under  these  improved  condi- 
tions. As  the  case  stands  touring 
musical  comedies  are  continually 
harrassed  by  an  inability  to  secure 
musicians,  most  of  whom  are  at 
the  disposal  of  the  multiplying  mo- 


tion-picture houses  and  symphony 
orchestras.  Traveling  with  a  full 
quota  of  men  makes  the  weekly 
overhead  a  perilous  thing. 

When  Monsieur  Beaucaire  with 
a  company  of  English  chorus  girls 
who  could  sing  arrived  in  New 
York,  the  effect  was  electrical. 
The  town  had  almost  forgotten 
that  there  were  choruses  that 
didn't  have  to  stick  grimly  to  the 
melody,  perhaps  to  split  into  a 
chord  or  two  at  the  final  three 
bars.  These  girls  were  not  only 
good  to  see,  but  good  to  hear,  and 
as  far  removed  in  tone  from  the 
moonstruck  feline  as  Melba  was 
from  Eva  Tanguay.  Indeed, 
there  is  encouragement  for  com- 
posers of  music  to  provide  beauti- 
ful original  melodies  and  stirring 
choruses  when  they  know  the 
score  need  not  merely  be  made 
from  a  piano  accompaniment. 

At  present  it  costs  in  the  vicin- 
ity of  $100,000  to  put  on  a  first- 
class  musical  comedy.  Some  have 
required  a  considerably  greater 
sum.  Costumes,  scenery,  salaries, 
rentals  and  numerous  other  items 
still  soar  at  an  advance  of  prac- 
tically 100  per  cent,  over  pre- 
war prices.  On  tour  the  hazards 
are  such  that  much  curtailment 
is  necessitated,  which  is  naturally 
no  help  to  the  prestige  of  this 
form  of  entertainment.  Such  ex- 
periments as  William  Wade  Hin-  4 
shaw's  Society  of  American  Sing- 
ers, who  started  in  to  give  grand 
opera  at  the  Park  Theatre,  Colum- 
bus Circle,  and  ended  in  a  season 
or  two  of  revived  light  opera, 
provide  an  insight  into  the  possi- 
bilities of  the  repertoire  plan. 

When  The  Merry  Widow  was 
given  in  Vienna  there  was  an  or- 
chestra of  eighty  men  to  support 
it.  The  original  production  of 
The  Fortune  Teller  in  this  coun- 
try had  a  cast  which  included 
Alice  Nielsen,  Marcia  Van  Dres- 
ser, Marguerita  Sylva,  Gene 
Cowles,  Dick  Golden,  Joe  Her- 
bert, Joe  Cawthorne,  and  other 
well-known  actors,  thirty  girls, 
twenty-four  men,  six  trumpeters 
and  a  drum  corps. 

T1 0  attempt  the  production  of 
comic  opera  on  this  scale  in 
America  to-day  would  be  suicidal, 
but  it  is  the  writer's  belief  that  it 
could  be  approximated  in  New 
York  by  a  stock  company  housed 
under  a  favorable  lease  and  prop- 
erly situated.  Elsewhere  the  effi- 
cacy of  the  plan  would  have  to  be 
weighed  by  an  intimate  knowledge 
of  conditions.  Brought  up  to 
date  in  minor  details  and  ade- 
quately presented,  the  old  favorites 
should  be  able  to  hold  their  own 
with  the  Irenes  and  Tangerines 
of  to-day.  A  playhouse  to  trea- 
sure, as  the  museums  do  the  great 
paintings  and  statuary,  the  songs 
of   Sir  Arthur   Sullivan.   Reginald 
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de  Koven,  Victor  Herbert,  Franz 
Lehar,  Oscar  and  Johann  Strauss, 
Jerome  Kern,  Rudolf  Friml,  Leo 
Hit sch  and  others,  would  not  only 
'  bridge  the  gap  between  grand 
opera  and  the  play,  but  also  be- 
tween this  hectic  ami  heterogene- 
ous stage  of  to-day  and  one  of  the 
brightest  epochs  of  the  theatre. 

Must  we  wonder  how  the  buf- 
foonery of  the  older  comedians 
would  "get  over,"  if  we  heard  it 
now  for  the  first  time  as  we  did 
twenty-five  years  ago?  Since  co- 
medians in  musical  shows  have 
usually  provided  most  of  their  own 
lines,  the  question  of  up-to-date- 
ness of  humorous  dialogue  alone 
is  not  vital,  success  in  these  roles 
hinging  upon  personality,  eccen- 
tricity and  mannerism.  The  worn 
out  jokes,  of  course,  would  have 
to  be  painlessly  removed  from 
these  vehicles  which  made  them 
famous.  Many  improvements  in 
costumes  and  lighting  effects 
would  be  expected,  and  some 
speeding  up  of  action  here  and 
there.  But  even  with  such  changes 
as  these  the  old  creations  might 
remain  for  the  most  part  intact, 
and  the  music  and  lyrics,  as  now 
constituting  a  virtually  classical 
library,   stand   inviolate. 

As  a  factor  in  developing  per- 
sonalities the  repertoire  theatre 
could  go  far  toward  paying  for 
itself,  while  its  standardizing  influ- 
ence would  be  such  as  to  quicken 
automatically  the  demand  for  this 
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kind  of  entertainment.  Public 
sentiment  similar  to  that  which 
has  perpetuated  grand  opera  could 
unquestionably  be  relied  upon  to  a 
great  degree,  although  strong  in- 
dividualities w  o  u  1  d  necessarily 
have  to  he  featured  at  the  outset 
ot  the  undertaking.     It  should  ob- 

viouslj    be   attempted   on   a   large 

scale,  sufficient  to  cope  with  Other 
current  attractions  as  sheer  enter- 
tainment, otherwise  it  might  need 
a  Ruddy ff ore  to  pull  it  out  of  its 
own    ruin. 

The  sentiment  of  the  theatre 
has  been  a  peculiarly  solidifying 
element  in  our  public  life.  That 
which  lias  surrounded  the  fun- 
makers  of  the  bygone  comic  operas 
has  been  notably  strong.  The  hol- 
low laugh  of  Francis  Wilson,  his 
v  a  c  u  o  u  s  blundering  and  gro- 
tesque ecstasy  will  never  be  for- 
gotten by  this  generation  ;  nor  will 
the  antics  of  "Jeff"  De  Angelis, 
nor  the  babbling  naivete  of  Jimmy 
Powers,  the  mountebank  pompous- 
m-ss  of  De  Wolf  Hopper,  the  la- 
conic droning  of  Dan  Daly.  There 
are  other  great  comedians  of  the 
present  hour,  but  thanks  to  the 
exigencies  of  show  financing  beauty 
reigns  supreme  over  wit,  and  these 
blades  fail  to  receive  the  same 
glorious  opportunity  given  their 
immediate  ancestors.  For  more 
reasons  than  one  the  project  of  a 
line  stock  company  to  renew  the 
halcyon  days  of  comic  opera  is  to 
be   enthusiastically   applauded. 


An  Exemplary  Decorative   Scheme 
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but    highly    pleasing    and    restful. 

One  of  these  ladies  receives  her 
intimate  friends  in  her  boudoir,  for 
she  takes  great  pleasure  in  exhibit- 
ing it  to  them ;  the  other  spends 
a  great  deal  of  her  time  there  be- 
cause it  is  restful. 

For  the  guest  suite  we  use  a 
Chinese  wallpaper  with  blue  and 
yellow-striped  satin  hangings  to 
recall  some  of  the  colors  in  the 
paper.  The  floor  is  entirely  cov- 
ered by  a  carpet  of  soft  beige  tone 
and  the  furniture  is  a  regular 
stock  set  repainted  with  the  addi- 
tion of  Chinese  motifs.  In  the 
case  of  one  of  our  clients  we  had 
to  convert  one  room  from  the 
guest  suite  into  a  den  for  the  man 
of  the  house  when  he  wanted  to 
be  alone,  for  he  claimed,  and 
rightly,  that  if  his  wife  had  her 
boudoir  to  receive  her  intimate 
friends,  he  must  have  his  den. 
This  was  the  only  essential  differ- 
ence between  the  two  apartments. 

The  cost  of  such  bedrooms  in- 
cluding painting,  floor  covering, 
furniture,  curtains  and  fixtures  ap- 
proximates $5,000  for  each. 

As  it  will  be  noticed  the  entire 
apartment  in  each  case  is  done  in 
subdued  18th  century  colors  and 
designs,  with  the  exception  of  the 
large  living-room  which  is  the  big 


central  feature  for  warmth,  com- 
fort and  style.  Even  though  no 
particular  style  is  followed,  a  short 
description  of  the  periods  in  the 
room  illustrated  may  prove  inter- 
esting: the  chimney-piece  is  an 
artificial  stone  copy  of  the  lower 
half  of  an  early  English  wooden 
mantlepiece.  The  wall  material  is 
an  early  1 7th  century  red  broca- 
telle.  The  crystal  candelabra  are 
of  old  Waterford  glass.  The 
bookcases  are  made  of  old  Flem- 
ish Renaissance  carvings.  The 
two  love-seats  are  Queen  Anne 
walnut  pieces  covered  in  early  17th 
centurj  Flemish  Renaissance  tapes- 
try. The  little  tables  are  mod- 
em adaptions  of  Italian  Renais- 
sance, except  the  one  in  front  of 
the  mantle,  which  is  an  original 
Chippendale  tray  table.  The 
small  armchair  is  a  genuine 
Louis  XV.  The  ornaments  on  the 
bookcases  are  Khang-s'hi  blue  and 
white  Chinese  porcelain.  Yet  here 
is  comfort  and  style,  particularly 
good  in  proportion  and  co-ordina- 
tion of  scale  and  type  of  ornaments 
employed  without  reference  to  any 
one   particular   period. 

Is  it  smart?  Is  it  comfortable? 
Is  it  stylish?  Does  it  look  like 
home?  You  will  have  to  ask  each 
of  the  ladies. 
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Statue  of  the  goddess  Sekkmet 
18th  Dynasty 


carved  diorite, 


The  Mummy  Stalks 

(Continued  from  page  25) 


in  the  Egyptian  revival.  There  is 
nothing  wrong  with  novelty  in  it- 
self, if  considered  and  remembered 
as  novelty.  But  as  soon  as  novelty 
receives  consideration  as  a  funda- 
mental or  guiding  principle  of  in- 
terest and  of  resultant  production, 
it  becomes  dangerous  to  progress. 
Let  us  therefore  take  this  Egyptian 
vogue  seriously  and  do  with  it 
either  of  two  things,  one  surely 
preferable  to  the  other.  Let  us 
copy  outright  the  old  forms,  call 
them  by  their  names,  proclaim 
them  as  having  originated  in  a 
given  time  and  place.  Repetition 
is  the  mother  of  study  and  by  this 
process  we  can  learn.  Or,  pref- 
erably, let  us  examine  these  Egyp- 
tian forms  for  their  real  value, 
either  historical  or  on  the  basis  of 
principles.  In  this  process  we 
shall  find  emphasized  certain  pre- 
cepts of  art  that  are  valuable  to 
us  now  and  we  shall  learn  to  dis- 
tinguish between  slavish  imitation 


and  inspirational  study.  The  re- 
sult will  be  a  contribution  to  the 
progress  of  art,  and  an  increase  in 
public  interest.  Our  eclecticism 
will  have  absorbed  one  more  in- 
fluence. 

The  Egyptian  vogue  will  not 
have  a  long  life — unless  Tut-ankh- 
Amen's  mummy  really  is  found  in 
the  remaining  chamber  which  has 
been  sealed  and  will  remain  closed 
until  autumn.  The  present  mo- 
mentum should  be  enough,  surely, 
to  hold  our  interest  until  that 
breathless  moment  when  we  shall 
learn  what  that  last  chamber  con- 
tains. And  here  a  wild  conjecture 
— suppose  that  for  some  reason 
Tut-ankh-Amen  will  not  be  found 
in  this  chamber?  What  will  hap- 
pen to  the  prevailing  vogue? 
However,  meanwhile  many  will 
have  learned  more  of  old  Egypt, 
and  that  to  be  sure  is  always 
worthwhile  whether  the  mummy 
stalks  among  us  or  no. 


Drawn  by  Sara  Ann  Lawson 
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\URING  the  period  when  Philip,  Duke  of 
w/  /Orleans,  ruled  as  Regent  of  France  the 
"r ■■-—  ^  decorative  arts  underwent  a  definite  re- 
action from  the  heavy  formality  which  characterized 
the  reign  of  Louis  XIV.  Designs  became  less  im- 
pressive and  heroic,  anticipating  the  naturalness  and 
grace  which  are  associated  with  the  style  of  LouisXV. 

The  Schumacher  silk  brocade  illustrated  here  is 
a  splendid  example  of  the  influence  of  this  transi- 
tion period  in  decorative  design.     This  beautiful 
fabric  reflects  admirably  the  style  of  the  Regence.  It  was  woven 
near  Lyons,  the  famous  French  city  with  which  the  history  of 
silk  weaving  and  ornamentation  is  inseparably  associated.  The 
design  is  excjusive  in  this  country  with  Schumacher. 

In  use  today  this  silk  brocade  finds  its  most  appropriate 


place  in  the  semi-formal  living  room  to  which  the 
style  of  the  Regence  is  so  ideally  suited.  This  bro- 
cade may  be  used  successfully  for  either  furniture 
covering  or  hangings. 

In  order  to  fully  appreciate  its  unusual  qualities 
it  is  necessary  to  see  this  Schumacher  brocade  in 
^^^-     the  actual  piece  and  feel   its   rich  texture.     This 
I    brocade  together  with  other  beautiful  fabrics  de- 
signed for  decorative  purposes  of  all  kinds  may 
be  seen  and  purchased  through  your  own  decorator 
or  upholsterer. 

F.  Schumacher  &  Co.,  Importers,  Manufacturers,  Distributors 
to  the  trade  only,  of  Decorative  Drapery  and  Upholstery 
Fabrics.  60  West  40th  Street,  New  York.  Offices  in  Boston, 
Chicago  and  Philadelphia. 
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A  SYMPHONY!— the  vigor  of  red  brick 
jiA.  subdued  by  the  sorter  tones  of  a  Johns- 
Manville  Colorblende  Roof.  Here  the  several 
colors  of  Asbestos  Shingles  are  deftly  blended 
to  produce  absolute  harmony  between  brick 
walls  and  roof. 

Out  of  the  five  varying  color-rones  of  Johns- 
Manville  Asbestos  Shingles,  many  charming 
roof  combinations  are  possible.  So  that  you 
and  your  architect  can  select  that  one  most  in 


accord  with  the  home  you  contemplate. 
Remember  that  Johns -Manville  Asbestos 
Shingles,  with  all  their  beauty,  possess  a  solid- 
ity and  permanence  that  is  almost  unmatched. 
There  are  roofings  of  Johns-Manville  Asbes- 
tos, in  many  forms,  for  every  building;  all  are 
fire  safe  and  economical.  Send  to  Johns- 
Manville,  Inc.,  Madison  Ave.  and  4 1st  Street, 
New  York  City  for  booklet  in  colors  on  Rigid 
Asbestos  Shingles. 


JOHNS-  MANVILLE u£U 
ASBESTOS   SHINGL 


Where  bright  decks  and  gleaming  hulls  flash 
their  beauty  over  sparkling  waters — there 
you  will  find  U.  S.  N.  Deck  Paint. 

Where  warmly  tinted  walls  and  spotless  floors 
give  an  eager  welcome  to  the  home — there  also 
you  will  find  U.  S.  N.  Deck  Paint. 

Where  beauty  is  desired  for  woodwork,  fur- 
niture and  home  exteriors,  especially  where  wear 
and  washing  constantly  assail  it,  U.  S.  N.  Deck 
Paint  gives  extra  years  of  undimmed  service. 

On  floors  and  porches  it  defies  the  tramp  of 
busy  feet;  on  walls  and  woodwork  it  withstands 
the  hardest  washing;  and  on  home  exteriors  it 
stays  bright  long  after  ordinary  paints  are  dull 
and  worn. 

For  those  who  seek  and  demand  the  best  in 
household  paint  there  is  a  U.  S.  N.  Deck  Paint 
Dealer  near  at  hand.  We'll  gladly  tell  you  where 
to  find  him. 

For  similar  lasting  beauty  in  stains, 
enamels  or  bronzes,  ask  for  Decolac. 

The    Billings-Chapin   Company 

New  York.  Cleveland  Boston 
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French  Furniture 
Under  Louis  XIV 

IN  the  decorative  arts  the  period 
of  Louis  XIII  had  been  one  of 
the  retreat  of  French  taste  before 
the  influence  of  the  Northern 
countries.  Cabinets  of  ebony  and 
of  marquetry  had  been  imported 
from  the  Low  Countries  and  from 
Germany ;  sumptuous  chairs  of 
ornate  leather  for  the  most  part 
came  from  Spain ;  in  France  itself 
every  form  of  ornamentation  had 
grown  heavy  in  the  Flemish  fash- 
ion. Then  came  the  reign  of 
Mazarin,  and  with  it  a  regular 
Italian  invasion.  In  short,  when 
Louis  XIV  took  the  power  into 
his  own  hands,  furniture  was  es- 
sentially cosmopolitan,  and  we 
might  declare  that  his  long  reign 
was,  in  this  respect,  merely  one 
continuous  effort  of  the  French 
spirit  to  eliminate  the  elements  in 
these  importations  from  abroad 
that  were  discordant  with  the 
traditional  genius  of  the  race, 
which  loved  measure,  clarity, 
sober  elegance,  an  effort  also  to 
assimilate  what  was  not  incom- 
patible with  itself. 

This  work  of  elimination  and 
assimilation,  says  Roger  de  Felice, 
in  his  book  on  Louis  XIV  furni- 
ture, was  not  fully  accomplished 
until  the  days  of  the  Regency.  It 
was  not  in  any  case  a  phenomenon 
peculiar  to  the  art  of  house  fur- 
nishing, or  even  the  applied  arts 
in  general ;  we  can  trace  the  same 
movement  of  evolution  in  sculp- 
ture from  Simon  Guillain,  for 
•  example,  to  Coysevox  in  the  latter 
years  of  his  long  career,  or  from 
Franqueville  the  Italianizer  to 
Robert  le  Lorrain,  whose  Horses 
of  the  Sun,  at  the  Hotel  de  Rohan, 
are  a  masterpiece, -preposterous  in- 
■     deed,   but  so   brilliantly   French ! 

Signor  Giulio  Mazarini  was  a 
great  lover  of  pictures,  sculpture, 
and  every  kind  of  work  of  art. 
In  the  real  palace  that  Francois 
Mansard  had  built  on  for  him  to 
the  Hotel  Tubeuf,  and  which  the 
painters  Grimaldi  of  Bologna  and 
Romanelli  of  Rome  had  decorated 
for  him,  he  brought  together,  by 
dint  of  the  millions  that  cost  him 
little  or  nothing,  the  richest  col- 
lection that  had  as  yet  been  seen 
in  France,  pictures,  statues,  furni- 
ture, fabrics,  goldsmith's  work, 
j  e  w  e  1  s,  gems  and  medallions. 
Nearly  everything  came  from 
Italy:  if  his  heart,  as  he  pre- 
tended, was  French  in  spite  of  his 
language,  his  taste  had  never  be- 
come naturalized.  The  hangings 
and  the  breadths  of  stuffs  were 
Genoa  or  Milanese  velvet,  or 
Florentine  brocade.  The  tables 
werje  Florence  stone;  the  cabinets 
were  the  stipi  variously  bedecked 
with  lapis,  amethyst,  cornelian 
gilt  bronze,  silver,  tortoise-shell 
and  painted  miniatures  that  were 
made  by  the  craftsmen  of  the 
Grand  Dukes  of  Tuscany ;  others, 
inlaid  with  ivory  and  mother  of 
pearl  on  ebony,  came  from  Naples ; 
and  those  that  were  of  iron 
repousse    and    damascened    came 
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features 

for  the  ornamentation  of  the  modern  home 

an  interesting  collection  of 

Needlepoint  Chairs        Guneridons 

Commodes                       Pomidramses 

Occasional  Tables          Writing  Desks 

Haed=made  Tapestry  Panels 

There  is  also  a  selected  assortment  of 

Ob  jets  d'Art 

Lamps        Lustres        Porcelains 
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from  the  workrooms  of  the  Milan- 
ese armourers. 

Nevertheless,  some  pieces  were 
of  Parisian  make,  though  the 
craftsmen  who  had  carried  them 
out  were  natives  of  the  Low 
Countries  or  of  Italy.  Among 
them  was  Pierre  Golle,  whom  the 
cardinal  had  brought  from  Hol- 
land. Here  is  one  of  his  works: 
"a  cabinet  in  ebony,  outlined  with 
pewter,  with  five  niches  between 
fourteen  little  marble  columns 
with  capitals  in  gilt  bronze.  In 
the  middle  niche  a  figure  of  Car- 
dinal Mazarin  under  a  pavilion, 
and  in  the  other  four  Minerva, 
Painting,  Sculpture  and  Astrology, 
on  a  gallery  with  balusters,  under 


four  vases  and  two  figures  repre- 
senting Might  and  Justice;  and 
the  King's  arms  over  the  pedi- 
ment. This  cabinet"  is  upheld 
"by  a  base  of  twelve  thermes 
bronzed  and  gilt  with  the  signs 
of  the  Zodiac."  Others  were 
Domenico  Cucci,  the  wood  carver, 
and  Filippo  Caffieri,  the  founder 
of  his  line,  both  summoned  from 
Rome ;  and  also  the  mosiac  work- 
ers in  hard  stones  and  lapidary 
artists,  Ferdinando  and  Orazio 
Migliorini,  Giovanni  Gacetti  and 
Branchi,  all  Tuscans. 

Focquet  also  was  a  great  con- 
noisseur in  fine  things,  but  with 
a  taste  refined  in  a  different  sense 


from  that  of  the  Italian  Mazarin. 
We  know  that  Louis  XIV  and 
Colbert,  where  buildings  were 
concerned,  were  only  his  imita- 
tors, since  it  was  he  who  had  man- 
aged, in  order  to  give  his  chateau 
and  park  of  Vaux-le-Vicomte  a 
harmony  of  beauty  then  unique  in 
the  whole  world,  to  bring  together 
artists  like  the  architect  Le  Vau, 
the  gardeners  Le  Nostre  and  La 
Quintinie,  the  sculptor  Puget,  and 
lastly,  the  painter  Le  Brun,  to 
whom  he  had  already  entrusted 
a  kind  of  supervision  of  all  works 
carried  out  for  him,  and  the  man- 
agement of  a  tapestry  factory  at 
Maincy.  Vaux,  says  Sainte-Beuve, 
is  a  "Versailles  in  anticipation." 
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Superlative  Qift  Books 


ELIE  FAURE'S 

History  of  Art 

Translated  from  the  French  by  Walter  Pach 

In  four  volumes,  profusely  illustrated,  this  is  the 
complete  and  definitive  history  of  art  from  the  earliest 
times  to  the  present  day.  Octave  Beliard  in  the  Nantes 
Mondain  says:  "In  my  opinion,  before  Elie  Faure,  the 
history  of  art  was  never  written."  The  N.  Y.  Herald 
says:  "His  History  of  Art  might  be  called  history  tested 
by  art,  or  history  proved  by  art,  for  always  he  sees  the 
poets  and  artists  writing  and  painting  unconsciously  in 
larger  figures  than  they  know — the  true  historians  of 
the  world."  Volume  I,  "Ancient  Art,"  $6.00.  Volume  II, 
"Mediaeval  Art,"  $7.50.  In  preparation  Volume  III, 
"Renaissance  Art,"   Volume  IV,   "Modern  Art." 

Howard  Pyle's  Book  of  the 

American   Spirit  Text  by  Francis  J.  Dowd 

A  picture  sequenee  by  the  greatest  of  all  American 
illustrators  telling  romantically  the  story  of  the  growth 
of  the  American  spirit  from  the  founding  of  our  country, 
through  the  Civil  war.  There  are  about  150  full-page 
illustrations,  twenty-two  of  them  in  full  colors,  with 
narrative  captions  embellished  by  decorative  cuts. 
Wood  engravings  of  over  a  hundred  of  these  drawings 
have  been  treasured  in  the  Harper  vaults  for  the  last 
quarter  of  a  century.    The  gift  book  of  the  year.    $6.00 

Howard  Pyle's  Book  of  Pirates,  with  seven- 
teen full  color  illustrations  and  twenty-four  in  black  and  white 

N.  Y.  Evening  Post:  "No  one  before  or  since  has  suc- 
ceeded^ in  portraying  the  sea  rovers  with  his  convincing 
spirit."  The  Independent:  "The  book  of  books  for  a 
gift.  .  .  .  These  are  real  pirates  described  by  a  skillful 
writer  and  pictured  by  a  great  artist."  $6.00 

The  Book  of  the  American  Indian 

By  Hamlin  Qarland  and  Frederic  Remington 

Few  men  living  know  the  Red  Men  of  our  plains  and 
mountains  better  than  Hamlin  Garland.  His  stories 
here  are  both  humorous  and  dramatic,  with  all  the 
value  of  sketches  from  life.  Frederic  Remington's 
pictures  are  not  so  much  illustrations  of  the  text  as  an 
independent  and  parallel  interpretation.  $5.00 

Ivanhoe 

By  Sir  Walter  Scott.     Illustrated  in  color  by  Frank  E.  Schoonover 

A  brilliant  new  presentation  of  Ivanhoe,  illustrated 
by  Frank  E.  Schoonover,  whose  principal  artistic  inter- 
est has  ever  been  the  Age  of  Chivalry.  Ten  full-page 
illustrations  in  color,  and  an  illuminated  title-page. 

$3.00 

HARPER  &  BROTHERS  Established  181 7  New  York 
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We  have  it  on  the  testimony  of 
their  party  followers  that  the  can- 
didates were  virtuous.  Doubtless, 
too,  they  were  sagacious,  and  the 
women  had  no  vote.  A  numerous 
following  was  called  Innocentes, 
or  illegitimates,  but  their  male 
suffrage  was  legal,  and  Vejento- 
nus,  their  candidate,  had  not 
cancelled  their  support.  The  Club 
of  Chessplayers,  or  Latruncularii, 
supported  Popidius  and  there  is 
likelihood,  from  his  popularity  in 
posters  and  writings,  that  he 
would  have  been  elected  edile. 

Every  available  wrall  in  Pompeii 
was  a  billboard  devoted  to  pub- 
licity, and  much  of  the  space,  pos- 
sibly every  bit  not  reserved  by 
regular  advertisers,  was  monopo- 
lized by  the  candidates.  Literally 
thousands  of  manifestos  have  been 
unearthed  by  us,  showing  that  the 
candidates  Fuscus,  Polibius,  Sobi- 
nus,  Secundus,  Pansa  and  others 
were  clamoring  for  votes  with  an 
eagerness  and  persuasive  efficiency 
that  would  commend  themselves  to 
the  most  alert  politicians  through- 
out the  voting  nations  now. 

This  Pompeiian  electoral  cam- 
paign has  little  significance  in  it- 
self, historically,  for  the  issues 
involved  perished  with  the  life 
that  created  them ;  but  as  a  reve- 
lation of  the  zest,  the  ambitions 
and  the  publicity  methods  of  a 
people  preceding  us  by  twenty 
centuries,  these  manifestos,  posters, 
pledges  and  cartoons  are  a  price- 
less find.  We  have  found  little  if 
any  evidence  of  mud-slinging  or 
vituperation  in  the  campaign. 
Pompeii  had  a  better,  a  more  ef- 
fective way.  In  its  politics  there 
was  such  a  resource  as  the  deal- 
batus,  or  the  utter  effacement  of 
the  posters,  the  written  pretensions 
and  signed  support  of  a  rival  can- 
didate. Against  "bill-sticking,"  as 
we  would  call  it,  there  seems  to 
have  been  no  prohibition  in  Pom- 
peii, and  no  injunction  against  a 
claimant  for  municipal  honors 
white-washing  out  a  rival's  claims, 
and  superimposing  his  own  fear- 
less record  upon  the  appropriated 
surface.  We  have  found  successive 
layers  of  rival  and  clashing  claims 
upon  these  walls;  and  it  may  be 
fiid  that  they  thus  constituted  a 
sort  of  Pompeiian  news  service  for 
political  ends. 

In  the  matter  of  advertisements 
prodigally  displayed  by  merchants 
and  manufacturers  there  was  not 
the  uncertainty  of  the  dealbatus. 
In  fact  the  commercial  methods  of 
this  ancient  city,  as  revealed  by 
the  publicity,  the  pictures  of  of- 
fices symbolizing  barter  and  the 
convenient  arrangement  of  shops 
and  offices,  reveal  that  some  of  the 
best  business  standards  of  the  pres- 
ent day  were  known  and  practised 
by  the  people  of  Pompeii. 

Primarily,  in  excavating  Pom- 
peii, the  aim  was  to  preserve  every 
possible  detail.  Nothing  found 
was  considered  insignificant ;  every 


facade  as  we  found  it  was  kept  in 
place.  Unearthing  a  long  horizon- 
tal strata  we  restored  damaged 
parts  as  we  proceeded,  completing 
and  supporting  all  the  upper  parts. 
We  noted  the  position  of  every 
fragment.  We  studied  and  traced 
its  relation  to  the  whole.  We  pre- 
served on  the  spot  so  much  of  the 
treasure-trove  as  possible ;  and  on 
the  spot  we  cast  in  plaster  the 
doors,  the  broken  furniture,  the 
fragments  of  stairs,  the  partly 
destroyed  beams  and  beds,  the 
remnants  of  food  and  all  the  other 
objects  found.  In  this  work  of 
preserving  and  restoring  we  saw  to 
it  that  all  new  material  was  dis- 
tinguished from  the  old.  To  the 
energy  and  zeal  of  the  many  work- 
ers were  added  scientific  methods, 
archeological  knowledge  and  an 
open  mind. 

The  work  of  these  years  has 
been  to  disclose,  not  a  precon- 
ceived Pompeii,  but  the  city  the 
Pompeiians  themselves  knew.  Be- 
fore our  work  was  undertaken, 
the  idea  was  accepted  that  the 
outer  aspect  of  Pompeiian  houses 
was  monotonous  and  the  streets 
given  over  to  dreariness.  I  have 
already  told  of  the  vivid  life  on 
loggia  and  balcony,  and  I  have 
traced  the  appeal  to  the  street  as 
found  in  political  posters  and 
manifestos.  We  found  by  the 
same  slow  processes  of  excavation 
that  the  show-windows  of  the  big 
shops,  the  wineshops  large  and 
small,  including  the  bars  where 
both  hot  and  cold  drinks  were  sold, 
the  factories  and  offices,  all  had 
painted  signs,  some  of  them  works 
of  art;  while  every  available  wall 
and  pillar,  as  I  have  pointed  out 
was  used  as  advertising  space.  And 
these  advertisements  were  not  only 
read  but  in  many  ways  focused 
the  activities  of  Pompeiian  life. 

There  was  no  press  of  course 
in  Pompeii,  but  nearly  every  in- 
habitant carried  a  stylus,  and  every 
wall  and  pillar  was  a  scribbling 
pad.  By  going  beyond  the  flaring 
political  notices  and  deciphering 
the  general  advertisements  and  the 
intimate  and  innumerable  personal 
notes,  we  realize  that  to  the  people 
of  Pompeii  publicity  was  para- 
mount and  its  place  was  in  the 
street.  There  was  what  might  be 
termed  a  veritable  cacoethes  for 
correspondence.  Pompeii  was  the 
advertisers'  paradise.  The  spirit 
of  it  was  inwrought  into  the  peo- 
ple from  childhood.  We  see  a 
most  vulgar  survival  of  this  ten- 
dency in  the  picnicking  habits  of 
tourists  and  others  who  carve 
names  and  dates  on  long-suffering 
trees.  But  with  the  people  of 
Pompeii  the  passion  for  publicity 
had  as  its  only  outlet  walls  and 
pillars  of  the  city  and  what  they 
had  they  utilized  to  the  full.  Edu- 
cation was  far  more  popular  and 
enjoyed  than  later  ages  can  pos- 
sibly conceive;  so  that  mingled 
{Continued    on    page   68) 
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A  THIRD 

of 

LIFE 

By  Perriton  Maxwell 

Editor  Arts  &  Decoration 


•J  Here  is  a  book  which,  primarily  a  work  of  fiction,  contains  more 
real  facts  about  the  dream  state  than  most  scientific  treatises  de- 
voted to  psycho-analysis,  and  in  addition  to  its  abundance  of  enter- 
taining data  is  a  captivating  romance,  a  powerful  story  in  which 
love,  money,  crime  and  the  struggle  of  a  fine,  upstanding  hero  to 
achieve  success  against  overwhelming  obstacles,  carries  the  reader 
along  to  a  satisfying  climax. 

C[  If  you  are  fond  of  a  good  story  well-written  and  like  your  fiction 
to  mean  something,  here  is  a  book  you  will  read,  enjoy  and  talk 
about.  This  is  not  an  ephemeral  novel  written  only  for  the  moment 
and  forgotten  as  soon  as  finished.  It  is  a  book  that  while  entertain- 
ing you,  will  also  startle  you  with  its  daring,  compel  your  thought 
and  serve  as  a  theme  of  many  a  discussion. 

•I  In  this  novel  Mr.  Maxwell  has  chosen  a  big  and  vital  theme — 
one  which  at  the  moment  is  the  dominant  subject  of  discussion 
throughout  the  intellectual  world — psycho-analysis — and  the  influ- 
ence of  dreams  upon  the  actions  and  character  of  every-day  people. 
The  book  is  illustrated  with  photographs  of  extraordinary  dreams. 

Richard  Le  Gallienne  writes:  "I  have  just  finished  reading  A  Third  of 
Life  and  I  hasten  to  say  how  much  genuine  pleasure  I  have  derived  from  it. 
Accept  my  sincere  congratulations  on  your  achievement  of  a  masterpiece  of 
fiction  based  on  the  soundest  of  scientific  data." 

Benjamin  De  Casseres  in  The  Forum  says:  "A  Third  of  Life  is  doubly 
fascinating  because  it  is  both  a  'thriller'  and  a  scientific  exposition.  There  is 
never  a  dull  page  in  the  book,  and  the  actions  of  the  characters  are  never 
lost  in  the  big  theme,  nor  is  the  theme  ever  allowed  to  usurp  the  movement 
of  the  story.    It  is  the  kind  of  a  book  that  will  keep  you  up  all  night." 

Gene  Stratton  Porter  writes:  "You  certainly  have  fulfilled  your  claim 
that  the  book  is  unusual  both  in  illustration  and  subject  matter.  I  read  it 
with  fascinated  interest.  It  is  extremely  well  written  and  I  hope  it  will 
have  the  great  success  it  deserves." 

Frank  Bacon,  creator  of  the  stellar  role  in  the  record-breaking  play 
"Lightnin',"  wrote  just  before  his  death,  from  the  Blackstone  Theatre  in 
Chicago  to  a  friend  in  New  York:  "You  must  buy  and  read  Perriton  Max- 
well's novel  A  Third  of  Life.  I  have  just  finished  it  and  I  want  to  tell 
you  that  I  read  it  through  without  laying  it  down,  and  what's  more,  I  am 
going  to  read  it  again.  I  don't  know  Mr.  Maxwell,  but  if  I  ever  get  near 
him,  I'm  going  to.  I  cannot  help  but  believe  this  book  is  destined  to  be 
popular  for  a  very  long  time." 

The  New  York  Herald  says:  "An  amazing,  original  and  thrilling  work 
of  dream  fiction,  A  Third  of  Life  is  at  once  a  novel  and  a  philosophy." 

Dr.  Frank  Crane  in  the  New  York  Globe:  "Besides  being  an  interesting 
story,  it  is  a  sound  and  wholesome  volume.  With  a  thousand  opportunities 
to  run  off  into  foolish  and  dangerous  by-paths,  it  has  stuck  to  its  main  con- 
tention and  has  carefully  guarded  against  any  suggestions  of  morbidity  that 
might  do  harm." 
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with  the  multitude  of  advertise- 
ments there  was  a  perfect  saturna- 
lia of  personal  scribbling  which  we 
find  includes  in  the  evident  chirog- 
raphy  of  students  Virgil's  opening 
lines:  "Arma  virumque  cano  Tro- 
jae  qui  .  .  ."  probably  the  only 
words  of  that  great  poem  the 
youthful  writers  could  set  down 
offhand.  That  these  walls  at- 
tracted the  populace  daily  both  to 
read  and  to  write  is  made  clear  by 
the  almost  infinite  variety  in  the 
inscriptions.  They  were  not  al- 
ways serious,  and  many  of  the 
messages  were  obviously  designed 
to  serve  only  the  purpose  of  the 
moment,  the  publicity  media  thus 
serving  the  facilities  of  a  post- 
office  as  well  as  a  hoarding.  Ar- 
tists and  artisans  left  on  the  walls 
and  pillars  greetings  for  friends 
who  should  come  that  way.  We 
come  across,  for  example,  the  in- 
scription, "Priscus  caelator  Cam- 
pano  genmario  feliciter,"  which, 
instead  of  being  a  solemn  memo- 
rial, is  simply  a  message  from  Pris- 
cus, the  engraver,  "wishing  all 
happiness  to  the  jeweler  Cam- 
panus." 

In  addition  to  such  expressions 
of  sentiment,  which  are  many, 
there  are  legends  on  the  walls 
which  had  to  do  with  more  prac- 
tical matters.  For  example,  a 
poster-painter  for  a  theatre  who 
did  his  work  at  night  and  depend- 
ed on  a  man  below,  with  a  lan- 
tern, to  hold  the  ladder  on  which 
the  painter  stood,  had  scribbled 
along  the  wall  just  where  the  rays 
of  the  lantern  would  reveal  the 
words  "Lanternari,  tene  scalam," 
which,  far  from  having  a  symbolic 
significance — a  poetic  "Watchman, 
tell  us  of  the  night"  interpreta- 
tion— was  a  matter-of-fact  instruc- 
tion to  the  man  below  with  the 
lantern,  to  "hold  the  ladder  fast." 
Thus  the  actual  diurnal  life  of 
Pompeii,  as  now  in  a  thousand 
similar  ways  revealed,  is  far  more 
fascinating  than  the  legendary  fal- 
lacies regarding  the  city  that  was 
swallowed  up.  We  now  know  that 
constant  groups  and  processions  of 
the  people  made  daily  and  eager 
pilgrimage  to  these  scribbled  walls, 
to  read  the  new  issues  and  "com- 
munications" and  discuss  them, 
and  to  leave,  as  interest  or  fancy 
prompted,  fresh  inscriptions  of 
their  own. 

In  front  of  the  huge  billboard 
that  formed  part  of  the  wall  of 
the  house  of  Trebius  and  which 
was  plastered,  at  the  moment  of 
Pompeii's  overthrow,  not  only 
with  political  appeals  to  him,  but 
with  alluring  announcements  of 
current  theatrical  attractions,  neat 
benches,  painted  red,  had  been 
placed,  and  from  these  conve- 
nient resting  places  the  people 
could  readily  read  the  manifestos 
and  the  advertisements.  Doubtless 
Trebius  himself  provided  the 
benches  (they  were  fixed  firmly  to 
the  ground)   and  who  knows  but 


that  alert  political  or  merchant 
or  theatrical  advertisers  supplied 
the  paint!  Cool  water  spouted 
from  a  fountain  in  the  center  of 
this  publicity  rendezvous. 

It  will  give  some  idea  of  the 
scope  and  intention  of  the  new 
excavations  to  remark  that  bill- 
board, benches  and  fountain  are 
now  to  be  seen  restored  just  as 
they  were  in  that  far  century  in 
Pompeii  when  Popidius  sought  the 
edileship  and  Parides  was  the  the- 
atrical favorite.  One  of  the  in- 
scriptions found  here  reads:  "Sve- 
dio  Clementi,  sancto  judici,  fe- 
liciter" —  to  Svedius  Clemens, 
saintly  judge,  all  happiness — pos- 
sibly written  on  his  way  home  the 
day  before  by  some  successful  liti- 
gant or  some  hard-pressed  de- 
fendant who  had  escaped  condem- 
nation and  sentence.  An  artist, 
signing  his  work,  Occellus,  had 
painted  here  a  beautiful  and  spec- 
tacular advertisement  of  gladiato- 
rial combats,  and  had  dedicated 
this  enviable  piece  of  publicity  to 
his  sweetheart:  "O  tu  Nigra, 
vale."  Other  love  greetings  were 
mingled  in  the  adorable  medley  of 
manifestos,  advertising  signs  and 
symbols  that  mark  the  house  walls 
of  the  patrician,  Trebius;  such, 
for  example,  as  a  greeting  likely 
by  gay  youths  after  an  evening's 
delight,  beginning:  "Marinal  et 
Valeriae,  salutem."  Another  more 
homely  sentiment,  and  indubitably 
kin  to  the  not  at  all  cryptic  leg-  C 
ends  left  by  lovers  in  every  lane 
and  cooing  grove  throughout  the 
world  reads:  "Here  we  two  have 
been,  dear  and  loving  friends  for- 
ever." 

Nor  was  the  humorous  side  of 
some  of  this  raging  itch  for  pub- 
licity ignored,  one  inscription,  for 
example,  addressed  to  the  wall  it- 
self wondered  why  it  had  not 
fallen  in  ruins,  forced,  as  it  was, 
to  bear  the  burdens  placed  there 
by  so  many  hands;  and  it  is  on 
record,  too,  that  one  Samius  in- 
structed his  friend  Cornelius  to 
"go  hang  yourself,"  putting  it  thus 
publicly  in  Latin :  "Samius,  Cor- 
nelio:  suspendre."  Clearly  the 
people  of  Pompeii  were  light- 
hearted  and  very  human,  but  they 
were  diligent  in  business,  too. 

BENEATH  the  first  porch  we 
discovered,  which  was  thirty- 
eight  feet  long,  and  which  we  have 
preserved,  of  course,  as  it  was  cen- 
turies ago,  we  found  three  protect- 
ed entrances  to  a  factory;  these 
works  produced  felt,  and  the  ar- 
tisans were  called  quactiliarii.  All 
this  the  signs  and  the  frescoes 
show.  A  fence  separated  the  fac- 
tory from  the  shop,  where  ready- 
made  clothing,  as  well  as  felt,  was 
sold.  As  was  customary  in  Pom- 
peiian  business  houses,  frescoes 
show  the  activities  and  products 
of  the  employees,  just  as  in  many 
modern  offices  are  phetographs 
(Continued    on    page    70) 
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giving  interior  views  of  the  fac- 
tory, with  men  and  women  at 
work.  In  the  fresco  of  this  suc- 
cessful establishment  of  Pompeii 
some  of  the  workmen  are  shown 
sitting,  combing  out  the  wool, 
while  others,  in  front  of  a  caul- 
dron, are  dyeing  the  felt;  others 
hammer  it,  and  finally  the  sales- 
men are  shown  selling  the  finished 
product.  The  name  of  one  of  the 
employees,  Verccundus,  appears; 
possibly  the  head-salesman,  or 
manager.  He  is  showing  a  piece 
of  green  cloth.  Nearby  a  stout 
Campanian  woman  with  a  red 
handkerchief  about  her  neck  sits 
before  a  table  whereon  are  man- 
tles, folded  goods,  and  sandals.  At 
her  left  is  a  small  show-case  filled 
with  rolls  of  leather,  and  at  her 
right  a  customer  who  is  measuring 
and  selecting  apparently  the  sole 
for  a  shoe.  Possibly  this  part  of 
the  fresco  depicted  an  important 
department  of  the  business  dealing 
with  the  owners  of  small  establish- 
ments; little  shops  and  village  fac- 
tories, tailors,  cobblers  and  the 
like.  Obviously  the  establishment 
was  one  of  importance,  doing  both 
a  wholesale  and  retail  trade. 

Just  across  the  street  has  been 
unearthed  what  proves  to  be  per- 
haps the  most  remarkable  establish- 
ment, of  which  we  have  record, 
in  the  whole  business  world  of  an- 
cient Society.  It  is  remarkable  in- 
asmuch as  it  clearly  discloses  that 
our  Twentieth  Century  principles 
and  propaganda  of  organization, 
system  and  efficiency  were  in 
vogue,  as  I  have  indicated,  in  Pom- 
peii. In  itself  it  was  only  a  laun- 
dry and  dyeing  establishment,  but 
its  desks,  offices,  dyeing  tanks,  dry- 
ing rooms,  innumerable  passages, 
with  fine  stairs  leading  above  to 
elegant  loggias  supported  by  classic 
columns  are  so  precise  and  com- 
plete, with  all  articles  so  scrupu- 
lously in  place,  with  everything 
pointing  a  prosperity  and  order, 
that  here  in  Pompeii  was  a  busi- 
ness establishment  conducted  by  a 
management  which  would  be  con- 
sidered capable  even  at  the  present 
day.  It  employed  a  large  staff, 
one  of  the  inscriptions  dealing  with 
the  duties  of  the  infectores,  the 
men  whose  work  was  to  mix  the 
colors  and  apply  the  dyes.  At  the 
right  of  the  atrium,  or  entrance, 
the  pay-desk  stood,  (and  it  stands 
there  now  as  it  stood  when  behind 
it,  in  spite  of  the  confusion  of  an 
expiring  city,  the  owners,  as  we 
have  found,  engaged  in  counting 
the  takings  of  the  day!)  On  the 
left  of  the  atrium  were  the  order 
and  delivery  departments;  in  the 
back  part  of  the  establishment,  the 
dyeing  tanks  with  all  their  acces- 
sories, the  drying  rooms  divided 
into  narrow  passages,  and  from 
them  the  stairways,  alluded  to, 
reaching  to  the  columned  and 
flower-fluted  loggias. 

Under  the  old  style  archeologi- 
cal     probing,     this     establishment 


would  have  been  catalogued  as  a 
place  of  sacred  rites,  the  apparatus 
in  the  rear  rooms  catalogued  as 
vessels  used  in  forgotten  ceremo- 
nies, and  the  architecturally  beauti- 
ful recesses  above  set  down  as 
shrines.  But  Pompeii  restored  has 
compelled  us  to  recast  our  opin- 
ions, not  alone  of  that  city,  but 
of  the  mighty  past  in  general. 

The  owners  of  this  model  estab- 
lishment we  found,  as  I  have 
stated,  in  their  office  behind  the 
cashier's  desk.  As  methodical 
men,  they  probably  remained  after 
hours,  on  the  fateful  night  of  the 
24th  of  August,  79  A.D.  to  bal- 
ance the  day's  accounts;  or  per- 
chance they  descended  thither  to 
rescue  the  money  when  ruin  threat- 
ened the  city.  Whatever  the  se- 
cret of  their  presence,  there  they 
were  overtaken  by  the  flood  of 
death,  and  there  we  have  the  bod- 
ies of  these  business  men  after  the 
lapse  of  ages.  So  swift  was  their 
asphyxiation  that  they  still  hold  in 
their  hands  the  money  they  were 
counting — seven  gold  and  seventy 
silver  coins!  An  office  window 
looking  into  the  street  we  found 
open.  Doubtless  they  imagined  it 
would  supply  the  air  needed  until 
they  could  set  their  house  in  order ; 
but  the  ashes  and  the  lapilli  had 
piled  high  above,  and  under  it  the 
house  crushed  down.  Their  fate 
is,  of  course,  not  more  tragic  than 
of  the  thousands  of  others  who 
perished  in  the  black  horror  of  K 
the  catastrophe,  and,  in  fact,  these 
business  men  may  have  neglected 
the  chances  of  escape  owing  to  an 
indisposition  to  sacrifice  even  the 
final  takings  of  the  day.  The  im- 
portance of  the  discovery  is  that 
antiquity  developed  business  thor- 
oughness along  lines  which  are 
proclaimed  everywhere  as  the  paths 
to  success  today. 

'THE  plan  of  order  was  the  rule, 
not  the  exception,  in  Pompeii. 
Not  far  from  this  model  dyeing 
shop,  for  example,  we  unearthed 
what  may  be  rightly  called  a  pre- 
cursor of  the  modern  department 
store.  Here,  on  the  very  shelves 
where  they  were  kept  when  the 
lava  fell  upon  Pompeii,  we  have 
discovered  articles  of  nearly  every 
conceivable  character,  including 
drinking  vessels,  amphorae,  vases, 
plates  of  terra  cotta,  moulds  for 
making  pastry,  knives,  iron  skew- 
ers, bronze  utensils,  scientific  in- 
struments, inkpots,  paper  weights, 
articles  of  felt,  engraved  gems, 
silver  trinkets,  and  odds  and  ends 
of  a  hundred  kinds.  The  place 
did  a  thriving  trade,  and  was  prob- 
ably a  bon  marche  of  Pompeii.  In 
itself  it  was  an  emporium. 

The  wonder  and  beauty  of  all 
these  "finds"  along  the  street,  the 
business  level  of  Pompeii,  would, 
undeniably,  have  been  missed,  had 
the  explorations  proceeded  upon 
the  old  plan  of  piling  ruin   upon 
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debris,  and  succeeding,  of  course, 
in  bringing  only  fragments  or  iso- 
lated objects  to  the  surface.  The 
.r  great  ruin,  the  great  collapse,  was 
on  top.  Below  in  the  shops,  the 
greatest  archeological  discoveries 
in  the  annals  of  research  had 
awaited  excavation  during  the 
ages.  As  I  have  indicated,  the 
work  which  I  have  directed  was 
to  uncover  first  of  all  the  upper 
fagades  and,  piece  by  piece,  to  re- 
store the  upper  half  of  Pompeii 
upon  its  own  foundations  and  its 
own  ruins,  and  then,  having  sup- 
ported this  longitudinal  half  of  the 
city,  to  unearth,  with  great  care, 
all  that  might  be  found  below. 

I  have  mentioned  a  few  of  the 
shops  we  have  revealed  intact, 
some  of  them  with  their  mute 
owners  still  in  their  offices!  The 
shops  1  have  mentioned  are  only 
samples  at  random  from  a  city- 
full  along  streets — primarily  the 
Street  of  Abundance.  Let  me  pre- 
sent one  instance  of  how  we  saved 
the  shops  opening  upon  that  street 
of  polygonal  blocks.  We  had 
been  tracing  and  disclosing,  very 
deliberately,  the  windows  of  a 
tiled  porch,  windows  divided  into 
four  parts  by  columns,  and  resem- 
bling a  quadrifora.  We  had  de- 
termined finally  that  Pompeii  had 
had  windows,  and  where  they  were 
lacking,  balconies  and  sunny  ver- 
andahs in  their  place.  We  con- 
tinually unearthed  an  ordered, 
architectural  scheme,  projecting 
over  sidewalks,  and  preserved  mar- 
velously  by  the  inter-twining  roots 
of  a  great  pine,  planted,  as  I  have 
I  said,  by  some  one  unaware  that  a 
city  slept  below.  Here  I  stopped 
all  work  of  excavation,  until  we 
pillared  up  and  fully  restored  what 
we  had  found.  Below,  we  made 
room,  only  large  enough  to  replace 
the  ancient  supports  which,  of 
course,  had  crumbled.  When  free, 
there  gradually  unfolded  before  us 
figures  of  deities,  Apollo,  Jupi- 
ter,  Mercury  and   Diana. 

The  revealed  presence  of  these 
works  of  art  renewed  our  zeal  and 
care,  and  not  until  we  had 
strengthened  the  whole  upper  bal- 
conies and  buildings  with  staunch 
wood  and  iron  pillars  did  we  dip 
to  the  lower  strata.  The  first  re- 
ward and  wonder  was  the  excava- 
tion of  ancient  pillars  with  their 
surprisingly  beautiful  frescoes. 
Then  from  the  pavement  level  to 
the  balconies  we  had  elevated  into 
their  ancient  place,  stood  forth 
one  by  one  new  Pompeiian  faqades, 
radiant  with  colors  and  painted 
deities — Venus  and  Cupid  and 
Cybele  and  flying  Genii. 

So  we  reached  the  level  of  the 
street,  rewarded  every  step  of  the 
way  for  years  of  slow  and  patient 
toil.  Thus  far  the  work  dis- 
closed in  entirety  the  "upper" 
city  with  balconies  topped  by 
pergolas,  balcony  abutting  on 
balcony,  fronting  along  the  length 
of  the  Street  of  Abundance  a  beau- 
tiful series  like  the  boxes,  say,  of 
the  Scala  Theatre  in  Milan.  Col- 
umns first  revealed  to  us  by  small 
fragments,  the  frames  of  their 
stylobates    little    more    than    dust, 
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after  the  piecing  together  of  thou- 
sands of  particles,  were  again  in 
place,  as  in  the  great  days  of  the 
city.  So  with  the  glory  of  re- 
stored, residential  Pompeii  above 
us,  we  went  on  to  a  still  more 
wonderful  discovery  below — the 
unearthing  of  the  "modern"  com- 
mercial city  which  Campania 
knew.  Columns  and  sculptured 
deities,  coenacula,  loggias,  frescoes 
and  beautiful  paintings  we  no 
doubt  were  confident  of  discover- 
ing. To  have  Pompeii  assure  us 
that  the  Romans  of  the  day  were 
"up-to-date"  business  men  was 
worth  the  labor  of  scientist's  life- 
time. 

p  ROB  ABLY  the  Pompeiians 
took  their  gods  complacently 
enough ;  but  there  was  no  stint  of 
attention  to  them  in  statues  and 
frescoes  and  posters.  The  gods 
were  even  blent  with  the  adver- 
tisements! Mercury,  in  the  midst 
of  some  of  the  announcements  1 
have  named,  is  pictured  stepping 
down  from  the  temple  to  the  street 
to  protect  commerce  and  industry, 
and  just  below  the  deity  is  painted 
the  Campanian  saleswoman,  sitting 
behind  her  counter,  the  inevitable 
red  bandana  around  her  neck.  Be- 
fore altars  still  reeking  with  the 
embers  of  burnt  offerings  gods 
and  goddesses  were  pictured  in 
procession,  and  Pompeiian  priests, 
in  their  togae  pretextae,  performed 
the  rites  of  the  sacrifice.  Mingling 
with  these  religious  ceremonies, 
were  frescoes  of  gladiatorial  com- 
bats, reminiscent  of  massacres  in 
the  amphitheatre  to  which  the 
doomed  marched,  at  times,  through 
the  Pompeiian  streets.  Venus,  for 
some  reason,  was  the  goddess  of 
felt  factories,  and  is  pictured  at 
the  portals  on  a  quadriga  drawn 
by  elephants.  I  believe  the  artist 
got  his  inspiration  from  the  pres- 
ence at  times  in  Rome  and  Pom- 
peii of  the  huge  beasts  from  Africa, 
the  monsters  stirring  fear,  wonder 
and  maybe,  reverence. 

Another  fresco  showed,  (and 
shows  now)  Cybele  being  carried 
to  the  sacrificing  altar.  The  god- 
dess, in  a  gold-spangled  mantle 
and  turreted  crown  is  seated  on  a 
throne  flanked  by  lions,  but  in 
front  is  a  tub'icen,  or  flute  player, 
warning  the  people  by  blowing  a 
double  tibias  to  take  no  part  in 
the  ceremony.  Pagan  priests  in 
white  robes  waited  to  attend  to 
that;  so  that  while,  pictorially, 
Pompeii  gave  due  room  to  the  dei- 
ties, the  greater  space  on  walls 
and  all  other  surfaces  was  devoted 
to  matters  of  political  or  commer- 
cial moment. 

Women,  however,  accompanied 
the  processions  of  the  gods  and 
goddesses,  and  filled  the  streets 
with  cries,  and  brandished  thuri- 
bles and  other  sacred  vessels.  But 
up  on  the  balconies,  along  the  fas- 
cinating and  compelling  shop-win- 
dows, and,  at  least,  in  the  many 
wine-shops  and  cellars,  there  was 
little  heed  given. 

For  Pompeii  had  its  share  of 
public-houses,  bars  and  wine-shops. 
(Continued  on  next  page) 


A   Colonial    Corner   in   the   Home   of 

Mrs,  Will  Irwin 

THE  quiet  taste  of  two  noted  writers, 
Mr.  Will  Irwin  and  Mrs.  Inez  Haynes 
Irwin,  is  shown  in  the  way  they  have  preserved 
the  finest  American  tradition  throughout  their 
New  York  home. 

In  achieving  a  truly  colonial  atmosphere,  the 
selection  of  curtains  is  always  a  most  trying 
test  of  the  decorator's  art.  Not  only  in  detail 
must  the  chosen  material  suggest  the  infinite 
care  and  patience  of  colonial  craft,  but  by  its 
texture,  transparency  and  drape  it  must  con- 
vey the  dignity  and  simple  taste  of  our 
forefathers. 

This  problem  Mrs.  Irwin  has  effectively 
solved  with  curtains  of  Quaker  Filet  Grandee 
— attractive  alike  to  one  who  desires  beauty 
and  privacy  within  the  home,  and  to  the 
observant  eye  of  the  passerby. 


Booklets  that  ivill  help  you 

Booklets  "Concerning  Window  Draperies"  and  "Twelve 
New  Ideas  for  Decoration"  will  be  sent  free  if  you  mention 
the  name  of  the  best  retailer  handling  window  draperies  in 
your  city  or  shopping  center  Otherwise  enclose  10  cents 
in  stamps. 


Mills  : 
PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 
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890  BROADWAY,  NEW  YORK 
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Just  across  the  street  from  the 
Pompeii  Emporium  we  have  un- 
earthed  a  long  row  of  shops,  all 
of  a  kind,  and  all  wine-shops. 
Large  signs  on  which  bronze  vases, 
drinking-cups,  amphora;  and  a 
funnel  were  depicted,  advertised 
them  as  shops  for  the  sale  of  oil, 
wine  and  other  drinks.  The  first 
one,  which  was  also  the  most  im- 
posing of  these  shops,  was  a 
thermopolium,  that  is,  a  place  for 
the  sale  of  hot  drinks.  Here,  also, 
everything  has  remained  undis- 
turbed in  its  place,  exactly  as  it 
was.  The  amphorae  are  placed 
one  above  the  other  in  long  rows 
along  the  walls,  and  still  bear 
traces  of  the  wine, that  filled  them! 
The  sweetmeats  and  pastries  are 
on  the  counter  facing  the  street, 
as  in  many  high-class  modern  re- 
freshment places;  the  boiler,  with 
its  steam-jets  is  still  on  the  fire- 
place for  the  preparation  of  those 
hot  drinks  so  dear  to  the  Romans 
— Da  mihi  caldam,  "mix  hot  water 
with  my  wine",  was  the  common 
salutation  over  the  bar.  Every- 
where were  vases  and  vessels  of 
every  conceivable  size  and  shape 
for  the  various  drinks,  sometimes 
of  bronze,  sometimes  of  terracotta 
imitating  the  forms  of  animals, 
sometimes  of  glass.  And  there 
was  the  phallic  lamp.  Among  the 
drinking  vessels  is  one  furnishing 
a  further  indication  of  the  similar- 
ity of  the  ancient  and  the  modern 
reveller.  This  vessel  is  perforated 
at  the  bottom  to  allow  the  anesun, 
or  absinthe,  to  drip  slowly  into  the 
water,  just  as  the  people  of  Paris 
and  other  cities  enjoy  that  drink. 
A  few  little  feminine  objects  and 
some  jewel-cases  indicate  the  pres- 
ence in  the  establishment  of  the 
fair  sex,  barmaids,  probably, 
whose  names  are  recorded  on  the 
door:  Asellina,  Egle,  Smyrina, 
whose  support,  it  will  be  recalled, 
was  rejected  by  one  of  the  political 
candidates.  This  seemed  to  be  a 
favorite  resort  of  artists,  one  of 
whom  has  sketched  on  the  wall  a 
clever  little  caricature,  most  prob- 
ably representing  the  candidate  for 
certain  municipal  honors,  Lollius 
Fuscus,  "warmly  recommended  by 
the  young  ladies  of  the  bar." 

HP  HE  destruction  of  Pompeii 
was  unprophecied  and  unex- 
pected. Ancient  writers  knew  that 
Vesuvius  had  been  volcanic,  but 
believed  it  to  be  extinct.  When 
the  age-long  dormant  power  of  the 
mountain  vented  its  destroying 
force,  the  heavens  were  filled  with 
a  black  lethal  cloud,  and  scoriae- 
laden,  blown  hither  and  yon,  sud- 
denly veered  with  the  north-east 
wind,  and  fell  upon  Pompeii. 
Pliny,  the  younger,  ten  miles  away, 
watched  it,  and  managed  to  escape, 
but  virtually  all  the  people  of 
Pompeii  perished.  All  the  win- 
dows of  houses,  shops  and  labora- 
tories were  at  once  closed.  Doors 
were  fastened  with  great  iron  bolts 


or  quaint  wooden  fastenings  and 
have  been  found  by  us  in  the  con- 
dition they  were  left  by  the  hap- 
less fugitives.  Only  the  portals 
of  one  house,  a  patrician  mansion, 
were  left  ajar;  and  so  they  are 
today,  with  their  heavy  bronze 
knockers  and  embossed  squares, 
these  weird,  imposing  portals,  from 
which  one  might  expect  to  see 
strange  figures  issue  forth  at  any 
moment — the  ghosts  of  the  long 
dead  inhabitants.  Meanwhile,  the 
deserted  street  filled  rapidly  under 
the  hail  of  the  lapilli,  pumice 
stones  and  incandescent  scoria;  un- 
til its  level  reached  that  of  the 
balconies  and  other  projecting 
structures  to  Avhich  it  ultimately 
acted  as  a  supporting  cushion. 

In  the  houses  everything  was 
left  as  it  was,  while  through  the 
windows  the  volcanic  substances 
came  steadily  pouring  in,  followed 
afterwards  by  ashes.  Sooner  or 
later  the  roofs  gave  way  and  col- 
lapsed under  the  weight,  dragging 
down  in  their  fall  the  floors  of  the 
stories  below.  Hard  by,  in  the 
handsome  building  which  we  shall 
call  the  House  of  Achilles,  the 
workmen  were  busily  engaged  in 
restoring  and  redecorating  it  when 
its  rich  owners  were  compelled  to 
abandon  it.  The  artists  hurriedly 
interrupted  their  wonderful  fres- 
coes, and  here  the  plinth  is  missing, 
there  the  upper  part  is  hardly  com- 
menced ;  while  in  some  few  in- 
stances where  the  work  is  com- 
pleted, as  is  the  case  with  the 
Sanctuary  (sacrarium)  the  ele- 
gant, small  ceiling  with  its  many 
polychrome  squares,  delicate  and 
delightful  as  a  masterpiece  of 
jewelry,  still  shows  its  vivid  colors 
though  reconstructed  out  of  a 
thousand  fragments.  The  festoons 
on  which  it  rests,  show  the  high- 
relief  of  Achilles,  one  continuous 
cameo  of  little  white  figures  in 
which  the  cantos  of  Homer's  great 
epic  find  beautiful  expression. 
Plainly  visible  in  the  soft  plaster 
is  the  imprint  of  the  artist's  thumb. 

In  the  cubiculi,  or  bedrooms, 
are  the  beds  with  their  ivory  feet 
and  the  other  parts  inlaid  with 
bone  and  carved  in  attractive 
shapes.  Left  as  they  were,  even 
the  sheets  show  the  impress  of  their 
occupants, — this  a  f  t  e  r  nineteen 
centuries!  In  vain  in  the  house 
of  Julius  Polibius,  a  horse  after 
breaking  the  chain  that  tied  him 
to  the  equile,  attempted  to  reach 
the  door:  it  fell  suffocated,  as  the 
body  has  been  found  by  us.  When 
presently  the  openings  of  the 
ground  floor  were  walled  up,  and 
the  level  of  the  lapillus  attained 
that  of  the  balconies  and  the  win- 
dowsills,  all  those  who  had  hoped 
to  find  safety  underneath  the 
vaults  of  the  cellars  or  in  the  up- 
per stories,  which  still  withstood 
the  enormous  weight,  rushed  out, 
mad  with  terror,  into  the  open. 

A  family  of  not  less  than  nine 
(Continued   on    page    74) 
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A  Woman  Painter  With  a 
Man's  Touch 


(Continued  from  page  20) 


umns  and  the  structurally  and  im- 
personally treated  flowers  rise  side 
by  side  with  them,  identical  in 
treatment  and  equal  in  importance. 
The  outstanding  character  in  all 
phases  of  this  painter's  work  is  its 
objectivity.  The  fact  is  set  down 
with  an  almost  brutal  directness. 
It  is  not,  however,  the  fact  as  a 
camera  records  it  or  as  the  realistic 
painters  of  the  last  century,  with 
their  minute  detail,  understood  it, 
but  as  the  sophisticated  modern 
mind  has  learned  to  see  it,  the  real 
thing  in  its  essential  outstanding 
form.  The  drawing  is  not  even 
"correct"  always.  The  sides  of  an 
apple  may  be  flattened  or  of  a  jar 
bulged,  but  not  outline  but  the 
bulk  and  solidity  of  the  thing  is 
that  which  best  expresses  its  char- 
acter, and  it  is  the  essential  quality 
of  the  object  and  not  the  unimpor- 
tant specific  details  that  is  being 
presented.  To  this  extent  Miss 
Bremer  is  clearly  a  post-impres- 
sionist though  she  is  still  a  conser- 
vative post  impressionist. 

This  same  objectivity  with 
which  she  approaches  her  subject 
is  evident  also  in  her  craftsman- 
ship. She  uses  paint  as  paint. 
Now,  it  might  be  assumed  that 
every  painter  as  a  matter  of  course 
did  this,  that  such  was  his  busi- 
ness.    But  on  the  contrary  many 

§use  paint  only  as  a  means,  a  ma- 
terial  through  which   they  try  to 

.  present  an  idea  or  an  object  or  an 
emotion.  The  picture  exists  for 
them  in  order  to  show  the  snow- 
covered  road  and  the  frozen  pond 
and  the  paint  is  there  only  to  en- 
able them  to  present  this  picture. 
Considered  as  paint  it  is  as  neg- 
ligible as  the  canvas  underneath 
or  even  the  wooden  frame  on 
which  that  canvas  is  stretched. 

Such  a  painter  approaches  his 
work  really  with  a  literary  inter- 
est rather  than  with  the  instinct 
of  a  craftsman.  If  he  could  be 
sure  of  the  vividness  of  imagina- 
tion in  his  audience  he  would  be 
as  content  with  a  perfect  descrip- 
tion in  words  of  the  scene  as  with 


the  painting  of  it,  for  it  is  the 
appearance  of  the  countryside  that 
he  wants  to  perpetuate.  For  the 
craftsman,  on  the  other  hand, 
words  would  never  do  as  a  sub- 
stitute for  his  own  medium.  He  . 
is  interested  in  the  material  itself. 
He  beats  his  copper  or  gouges  out  | 
his  wood  to  show  to  the  best  ad 
vantage  the  malleability,  the  color, 
the  texture  and  even  the  limita- 
tions of  that  particular  substance. 

It  is  with  this  attitude  that  Miss 
Bremer  deals  with  her  paint.  Be- 
cause she  has  this  respect  for  paint 
as  a  material  she  uses  it  with 
thoughtful  care.  Every  stroke  and 
touch  is  carefully  considered. 
Hence  her  work  progresses  rela- 
tively slowly.  She  employs  her 
pigments,  moreover,  not  only  as 
color  but  as  a  solid  substance  with 
a  very  marked  texture  that  varies 
with  different  manipulations,  and 
in  the  best  of  her  work  these  vari- 
ations in  texture  are  very  skilfully 
handled. 

From  the  spots  and  particles  of 
this  solid  paint  she  builds  up  her 
objects,  her  flowers  and  fruits,  hills 
and  trees,  and  it  is  this  method 
that  does  much  to  effect  the  struc- 
tural solidity  that  she  achieves. 
In  the  most  successful  of  her  can- 
vases her  objects  are  entirely  built 
up  in  this  way  without  any  indi- 
cation of  outline  whatever.  The 
composition  is,  as  it  were,  actually 
wrought  out  of  the  paint. 

In  method  as  well  as  in  attitude 
the  work  is  decidedly  masculine  in 
character.  And  it  might  be  ex- 
pected that  it  would  be  a  western 
woman  who  would  break  away 
from  the  point  of  view  and  the 
habits  of  her  sex.  For  in  a  coun- 
try like  California  with  its  huge, 
untamed  spaces  and  its  social  qual- 
ity still  reminiscent  in  some  re- 
spects of  pioneer  days,  the  conven- 
tional assumptions  drop  away  and 
women  cease  to  be  primarily  wo- 
men and  become  first  of  all  per- 
sons, so  that  when  they  approach 
a  job  they  can  do  it  unselfcon- 
sciously in  a  workmanlike  spirit. 


■Miss  Bremer's  still-life  studies  are  cotnpi 
in  solid  forms 
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Cold  Storage  for  Furs 

Moderate  Rates 
Storage   Vaults   Located   on   the    Premises 

Our  charges  cover  insurance  against  loss  by  fire, 
moth  or  theft;  also  include  a  thorough  cleaning  of 
the  furs  when  received,  and  a  REDRESSING  and 
GLAZING   before    delivery. 

Furs  may  be  sent  by  express  insured,  charges  col- 
lect, or  will  be  called  for  in  the  city. 


We  Are  Now  Displaying  Attractive  Models 
in 

SPRING  AND    SUMMER   FURS 


C.  C.  SHAYNE  &  CO. 


1 20  West  42nd  Street         :  : 

Telephone  :  Bryant  4360 
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White  Studio* 

ROBE  FA1SANE — Sophistication  assumes  its  most 
alluring  guise  when  it  takes  the  form  of  a 
Boue  Soeurs  creation  of  brown  crepe  and  tan 
and  brown  crepe  de  Chine.  Worn  by  Jane 
Houston,  now  appearing  in   The  Masked   Woman. 


At  smart  places,  one  catches  many  a 

scent  of  the  new  perfume  of  Boue  Soeurs, 

QUAND  LES  FLEVRS  REVENT 


BOUE  SOEURS 

9,  Rue  de  la  Paix  Paris 

NEW  YORK,  13  WEST  56th  ST. 

The    only    Rue    de    la     Paix     House    in    America 
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Pompeii  and  My  New  Excavations 
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persons  had  sought  refuge  in  the 
cellar  of  their  house.  It  was  a 
cryptoporticus,  and  the  brush  of 
an  artist  had  illustrated  upon  its 
walls  the  poems  of  Homer  and 
Arctinus.  Above  the  cryptoporti- 
cus there  was  a  superb  triclinium 
which  still  seems  to  beckon  to- 
wards its  bed  the  happy  guests  de- 
sirous of  rest  and  the  soft  rays  of 
the  sun,  while  the  empty  holes  of 
the  stone  pillars  await  the  wooden 
poles  once  supporting  the  shady, 
green  pergola  above.  The  inhabi- 
tants of  this  beautiful  house  shared 
the  mistaken  idea  of  their  neigh- 
bors living  in  the  villa  known  as 
the  "Villa  of  Diomedes,"  that  they 
would  save  their, lives  by  repairing 
to  the  cryptoporticus.  Finally 
they  crossed  the  ample  terrace  and 
the  triclinium  and  rushed  into  the 
garden,  where  they  rested  until 
the  noxious  gases  and  the  volcanic 
ashes  asphyxiated  them  and  they 
fell  asleep,  one  after  the  other,  as 
we  have  found  them.  There  were 
in  the  group  grown  up  men  and 
women,  boys  and  girls  and  little 
children.  Only  one  writhed  in  the 
throes  of  a  painful  death,  and  an- 
other body,  perhaps  that  of  a  slave, 
seems  to  have  breathed  his  last 
while  attempting  to  rid  himself  of 
the  heavy  iron  links  which  girt 
his  feet. 

Another  group,  composed  of  a 
young  girl  and  a  woman,  which 
we  found  a  little  farther  ahead, 
died  as  they  fell ;  the  woman 
gracefully  reclining  her  head  on 
her  left  hand,  and  the  girl,  of  deli- 
cate and  pure  sculptural  lines,  rest- 
ing her  head  on  the  breast  of  the 
woman    (her  mother?)    on  whom 


she  must  have  (.ailed  for  help  in 
her  Last  moments.  Near  by  a  deli- 
cate adolescent  appears  to  rest 
calmly  showing  no  trace  of  suffer- 
ing. The  youth  still  wears  on  his 
dainty,  almost  feminine  feet,  a 
pair  of  sandals,  whose  thin  coils 
are  still  harmoniously  entwined 
around  the  legs,  while  the  small 
nails  fixed  on  the  leather  of  the 
elegant  sandals,  are  still  visible. 

The  incandescent  scoriae  were 
here  and  there  setting  fire  to  the 
architraves  and  wooden  supports 
of  the  balconies,  which  fell  down, 
as  we  have  found  them;  the  con- 
t  i  n  u  o  u  s  earthquake  demolished 
walls  and  columns,  piling  the  ruins 
over  the  bed  of  lapilli  and  from 
the  narrow  sloping  lanes  there 
came  torrents  of  water  and  ashes 
embedded  between  the  walls  of 
the  streets. 

Thus  shortly  afterwards,  even 
those  few  shades  wandering  to  the 
light  of  lamps  and  torches,  must 
have  fallen,  one  by  one,  on  the 
shroud  of  ashes  under  which  Pom- 
peii was  already  buried,  and  si- 
lence and  death  reigned  over  the 
spot  on  which  there  once  stood  the 
beautiful  city  sacred  to  Venus  and 
love. 

One  of  the  inscriptions  found, 
which  I  have  not  named,  reads 
"Sodom  and  Gomorrah,"  but 
there  is  no  record  that  Christian 
or  Jew  ever  foretold  the  destruc- 
tion visited  upon  Pompeii.  That*- 
the  handwriting  on  its  walls  in- 
cluded the  names  of  those  two 
cities,  which  we  are  told,  perished 
by  elemental  fire,  is  strange  at 
least,  if  not  sinister. 


Po 


„J1P 

nfieiian  fresco  remaining  almost  intact  and  still  as  fresh  in  colt 
as  it  was  in  the  first  century  after  Christ 
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Announcing 


"C01&  ftanban" 

Period  Reproductions 

VI  EVER  before  have  such  exquisite  and  perfect  designs  of 
*•  ™  early  English  furniture  been  sold  at  such  conservative 
prices.  The  efforts  of  the  English  makers  of  101  ft  ftmiftuu 
furniture  have  not  been  prompted  by  the  idea  of  producing 
low-priced  furniture,  but  rather  to  supply  the  very  finest  quality 
and  designs  at  conservative  cost — to  conform  to  the  demands 
of  buyers  today. 

■pXAMlNE  carefully  the  dining-chair  illustrated — note  its 
-*— •  grace  and  wealth  of  beautiful  detail — it  is  an  accurate 
replica  of  a  wonderful  old  chair,  made  by  one  of  the  oldest 
firms  of  skilled  English  cabinetmakers.  Yet  its  cost  is  unusually 
moderate.  Conservative  prices  prevail  throughout  the  entire 
collection  of  (0lfi  Bimiftiin  models,  in  dining-room,  living-room, 
library  and  bedroom  furniture. 

It  is  suggested  that  before  making  any  purchase  of  furniture  you 
examine  carefully  the  091ft  Eanftnn  models  and  prices,  comparing  them 
with  any  other  makes  of  furniture  on  the  nntrki  t. 

Sold  by 
THE  DECORATING  DEPARTMENT 

P.  JACKSON  HIGGS 

Works  of  Art    .    Furniture    .    Panelled  Rooms 
11  East  54th  Street,  New  York 
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AN  early  French  Walnut  Commode 
^*-  from  Provence  with  original  chased 
Ormolu  handles  and  escutcheons. 

The  mirror  of  carved  wood  gilded   is 
Italian  of  a  later  epoch. 


PRADO  42 
HAVANA.  CUBA 


VIA  DEI  FOSSI 
FLORENCE 


O.  E.  Mertz  &  Co. 

INTERIOR  DECORATORS 
260  SOUTH  18TH  STREET,  PHILADELPHIA 
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P.  JACKSON  HIGGS 

gs^o  QoLlector  c^*© 

OF  DESIRABLE  ART  OBJECTS 


<Ly/t  our  Galleries  may  be  occasionally 
J'ound  internationally  fcnou)npAl*iTlNGS 
CHINESE  and  PERSIAN  CERAMICS  and  other 
ART  OBJECTS  for  the  sercous  Go  I  lee  tor 

d&ut  at  all  tcmes  oire  may  select J'ronu 
our  Qollection  FURNITURE  and  EXAMPLES 
AS  NOTED  ABOVE  of  less  importance  but 
of  great  interest  for  the  furnishing  and, 
<J>eaatifying  of  the  home  -^  x1  >  «y  <y 
GENUINE   EXAMPLES   ONLY  are  dealt  inS> 


OLD     MASTERS  -TAPESTRIES      CHINESE    PORCELAINS    CPOTTCRIE5 
BRONZES    '    GOTHIC     SCULPTURE     £.    VARIOUS     OBJECTS    OF    ARTjo 

*A  lUt  of  recent  JVotable'^lcyuiJition.4  ^ent  upon  retjiieit 


Furniture  and  Panelled  Rooms 


COMPLETE     PEI 


ITERIORS    EXECUTED. 


Eleven  &ast  Fifty-Fourth  Street 


YORK     CIT^ 


Mayorkas  Bros 

678   Madison  Avenue 
New  York 


Importers  of 

Antique  and  Modern 

Rugs 

from  the  Orient 


Branch: 

Constantinople 


Branch: 

Persia 


The  Whirligig  of  London  Life 
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there  is  about.  There  is  now  quite 
a  trade  in  picking  up  scraps  of 
decrepid  furniture,  broken  chairs, 
old  but  apparently  not  worth  more 
than  a  few  shillings;  odd  table 
legs,  panels  out  of  old  chests  which 
pieces  clever  adapters  join  to- 
gether, the  completed  article  going 
forth  as  a  "genuine  antique."  An 
enormous  quantity  of  this  re-made 
furniture  finds  its  way  to  the 
United   States. 

Not  so  long  ago  I  was  inspect- 
ing a  dealer's  possessions  in  a  small 
Midland  town  and  in  the  back- 
yard I  had  to  pick  my  way  over 
a  maze  of  smashed  pieces  of  furni- 
ture, bleached  and  unattractive,  as 
though  there  '  had  been  a  train 
wreck;  the  material  had  been  left 
lying  in  the  open  for  a  twelve- 
month. "What  on  earth  have  you 
got  all  this  rubbish  for?"  I  ex- 
postulated. "Oh,"  was  the  reply, 
"they  are  all  genuine  little  bits  I 
picked  up  for  next  to  nothing  at 
country  sales,  but  last  week 
Messrs.  So-and-So  gave  me  £300 
for  the  lot  and  they  will  make  use 
of  every  bit  by  joining  the  pieces 
up  and  shipping  them  over  to  the 
United  States." 

Y^  E  have  all  been  much  inter- 
ested in  the  proceedings  for  di- 
vorce begun  by  Lord  Redesdale's 
younger  brother,  the  Hon.  John 
Bertram  Ogilvy  Freeman-Mit- 
ford,  against  his  German  wife 
Marie  Anne  Friedlander-Fuld 
who  being  an  heiress  brought  £5,- 
000,000.  Young  Freeman-Mit- 
ford  used  to  be  engaged  in  busi- 
ness in  Germany  and  his  marriage 
in  the  spring  of  1914  to  the  daugh- 
ter of  a  great  coal  magnate  was 
one  of  the  most  fashionable  wed- 
dings that  ever  took  place  in  Ber- 
lin and  was  blessed  by  the  ex- 
Kaiser  himself.  Of  course,  by 
marriage  Fraulein  Friedlander- 
Fuld  became  a  British  subject 
though  the  couple  remained  in 
Germany  and  the  bridegroom  was 
taken  into  partnership  by  the 
bride's  father,  receiving  one-tenth 
of  the  profits. 

Then  the  war  blazed  forth  in 
the  summer  of  1914.  Freeman- 
Mitford  recognized  only  one  duty. 
He  sacrificed  everything,  left  Ger- 
many and  at  once  joined  a  British 
regiment  and  fought  against  the 
Germans.  His  wife  remained 
with  her  people  and  subsequently 
took  proceedings  against  her  hus- 
band for  divorce  on  the  technical 
plea  of  "masculine  indolence"  as 
he  was  not  living  with  her.  She 
got  her  decree,  married  one  of  her 
own  countrymen  and  is  now  the 
Baroness  von  Kuhlmann. 

Countries  usually  recognize  the 
divorce  laws  of  each  other,  but  as 
the  British  law  is  very  definite  the 
interesting  question  has  arisen 
whether,  although  divorced  under 
German  law,  Freeman-Mitford  is 
not  a  married  man  under  English 
law  which  does  not  recognize  the 


technical  pleas  serviceable  in  Ger- 
many. So  to  put  matters  straight 
he  has  brought  an  action  for  di- 
vorce in  the  English  courts  against 
his  German  wife  on  the  ground  of 
her  infidelity  with  Baron  von 
Kuhlman,  which  is  technically  as- 
sumed because  she  is  now  the  bar- 
on's wife  according  to  German 
law.  All  of  which  is  a  very  in- 
teresting light  on  the  danger  which 
may  follow  an  international  mar- 
riage. 

A  MONTH  or  two  ago  the 
fashion  pundits  were  arrang- 
ing that  the  style  of  women's  dress 
this  summer  should  be  a  kind  of 
Apache.  But  that  scheme  was 
completely  knocked  on  the  head 
by  the  Earl  of  Carnarvon's  dis- 
covery of  the  thirty-three-hundred- 
year-old  tomb  of  Tut-ankh-Amen 
at  Luxor  which  has  not  only  ex- 
cited the  archeologists  but  has  has- 
tened all  the  fashion  designers  to 
make  their  dresses  this  summer 
"distinctly  Egyptian."  I  can  rec- 
ollect no  time  when  fashion  has 
taken  so  swift  a  swerve  and  ladies 
of  high  degree  are  all  insisting  on 
gowns  and  head-dress  which  pro- 
vide an  atmosphere  of  ancient 
Egypt.  I  must  say  many  of  them 
are  achieving  a  striking  success. 

We  have  long  been  accustomed 
to  mannequin  parades  at  fashion- 
able high-priced  entertainments. 
But  now  these  parades  are  being 
popularized  by  taking  place  atC 
some  of  our  music-halls  or  vaude- 
ville shows,  as  you  call  them.  A 
strip  of  platform  runs  from  the 
stage  right  through  the  centre  of 
the  theatre  and  on  these  tall  and 
graceful  damsels  slowly  parade  re- 
vealing the  latest  "creations."  At 
one  of  our  music-halls  there  is  a 
parade  of  a  hundred  mannequins 
and  week  by  week  the  Egyptian 
influence  is  increasingly  shown. 

ONE  of  the  rising  young  men  in 
the  House  of  Commons — al- 
ways on  the  watch  to  recognize 
cleverness — is  Mr.  Oswald  Mose- 
ley,  whose  wife  is  Lady  Cynthia 
Moseley  daughter  of  the  Marquis 
Curzon,  our  Secretary  for  For- 
eign Affairs,  and  of  his  first  wife 
who  was  Miss  Mary  Leiter  of 
Chicago. 

Young  Moseley,  who  in  appear- 
ance is  a  good-looking  boy,  is  dis- 
tinctly able,  though  rather  con- 
ceited, and  has  evidently  modeled 
his  manners  on  those  of  Winston 
Churchill.  In  the  last  Parliament 
he  attracted  attention  to  himself 
by  severely  criticizing  the  party  he 
was  returned  to  support  and  bit- 
terly attacked  the  Government  of 
which  his  father-in-law  was  one  of 
the  most-distinguished  members. 
Officially  repudiated  by  his  party 
he  stood  as  an  independent  candi- 
date for  Harrow-on-the-Hill  at  the 
last  general  election  and  as  his 
courage  was  admired,  he  had  a 
tremendous  success. 
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He  is  now  attached  to  no  party, 
jsits  on  the  Opposition  side  of  the 
House,  generally  in  juxtaposition 
Lto  the  Labor  party,  does  not  speak 
'  too  often  but  when  he  does  shows 
force  and  some  invective  in  de- 
structive criticism.  Destructive 
criticism  is  not  Statesmanship,  but 
young  Moseley  has  good  debating 
qualities,  has  a  zealous  interest  in 
affairs,  is  evidently  intent  upon 
making  a  political  career  for  him- 
self and  is,  therefore,  a  man  to  be 
watched.  The  rumor  is,  however, 
that  papa-in-law  is  not  particularly 
pleased  with  the  onslaughts  son-in- 
law  Oswald  makes  upon  the  Gov- 
ernment— and  my  Lord  Curzon  is 
a  man  of  impressive  dignity. 

TTOR  the  first  time  in  recollec- 
tion Londoners  are  working  up 
a  craze  over  statuary.  Though 
we  have  a  good  school  of  painting 
and  there  is  genuine  appreciation 
of  pictorial  art  we  have  never  got 
up  any  enthusiasm  over  statues  and 
British  sculptors  of  any  account 
could  be  counted  on  the  fingers  of 
one  hand. 

But  Degas,  whose  painting  we 
have  long  admitted,  has  sent  from 
Paris  seventy-five  statuettes  in 
bronze  of  ballet  dancers  and  horses 
— subjects  which  do  not  exactly 
appeal  to  the  ordinary  art-lover. 
Londoners  are  quick  to  admire 
good  work  quite  independent  of 
nationality  and  we  are  now  all 
crowding  into  the  little  gallery 
where  these  extraordinary  bronzes 
are  on  view,  everyone  with  that 
life  and  movement  in  it  that  can 
only  be  produced  by  genius. 
™  Degas  has  certainly  had  a  tri- 
umph.     But   the  interest   aroused 


will  probably  do  something  to 
stimulate  the  sculptor's  art  in  Brit- 
ain. We  have  a  few,  but  only  a 
few  stone  monuments  that  have 
real  dignity.  Our  statues  of  dis- 
tinguished and  deceased  worthies 
which  are  stuck  about  our  cities 
are  stolid  and  sometimes  bad   art. 

'T  HERE  are  two  women  mem- 
bers of  Parliament,  Lady  Astor 
and  Mrs.  Wintringham,  the  first 
succeeding  her  husband  in  the  rep- 
resentation of  Plymouth  when  he 
was  translated  to  the  House  of 
Lords  and  the  other  being  elected 
to  succeed  her  husband  when  he 
died.  Quite  a  number  of  excellent 
women  candidates  Avent  before  the 
constituencies  at  the  last  election 
and  the  reason  only  two  of  them 
were  returned  is  that  the  majority 
of  women-electors  declined  to  vote 
for  their  own  sex  on  the  argument 
that  "they  should  have  something 
to  do  at  home  instead  of  messing 
about  politics." 

Mrs.  Wintringham  wears  black 
because  she  is  in  mourning,  while 
"Nancy,"  as  the  seven-hundred 
male  M.  P.'s  refer  to  her,  is  al- 
ways dainty  in  black  and  white — 
especially  white  kid  gloves.  Lady 
Astor  has  a  code  of  her  own  about 
her  right  to  interrupt  other  people 
and  the  lack  of  right  by  other  peo- 
ple to  interrupt  her,  so  that  more 
than  once  she  has  been  taken  to 
task  by  Labor  members  with  such 
remarks  as  "Missy,  you'd  better 
mend  your  manners." 

During  debates  there  are  many 
lady  visitors  in  the  gallery  and 
some  evenings  after  dinner  the 
scene  is  quite  gay  with  flaming  cos- 
tumes and  dazzling  jewels. 
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Janice  Sprague  as  a  Gipsy  Dancer 
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Cheery    Mm. 

Printed  Fabrics 

Aside  from  ihe  purely  decorative  value  of  chintzes,  they 
possess  a  subtle  charm  in  that  they  impart  to  a  room  a  feeling 
of  freshness  and  good  cheer  which  is  always  most  alluring. 

Many  new  and  favored  patterns  may  be  seen  at  our 
display  gallery  on  the  second  floor. 
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How  To  Select  Furnishings 
For  The  Home 


A  Guide  to 

Beauty  and  Comfort 

in  the  Home 

Pictures  exactly  how 
to  plan  the  selection 
and  placement  of 
furnishings  for  a 
pleasing  home 
atmosphere. 


In  a  beautiful  Art  Case  suitable  for  presentation 

32   PLATES  OF  MODEL  INTERIORS, 

picturing  modern  styles  of  furniture,  rugs, 
draperies  and  decorative  accessories. 

16  COLOR   PLATES   snowing   harmonious 
color  schemes  for  every  room,  and  a 

16-PAGE  TREATISE  on  color  harmony  and 
home  decoration. 
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Price.  $5.00 
iplee  and  folder  on  request 


Published  by 

The  Dean-Hicks  Company 


Publishers  of  Good  Furniture  Magazine 
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Woodville  &  Company 

1711  Walnut  Street 
Philadelphia 
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Interior  Decorations 

Antique  and  Modern  Furniture 

ips      Shades       Stuffs       Spanish  Lir 

Garden  Pottery 

iVOODVILLE                                                                     Branch  at 
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W1NSOR  &  NEWTON'S 

Studio  Oil  Colours 


Nearly   100   years   of   pre 
eminence  among  artists 
everywhere. 
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Everything  for  the  Artist 
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What  the  Public  Wants 

A  French  Critic  Gives  His  Views  on  the  Intellectual  Tastes 

of  Americans 

By  BERNARD  FAY 

(Formerly  exchange  professor  at  Columbia  University,  M.  Fay 
has  expressed  his  observations  on  our  literary  predilections  in  the  Paris 
literary  weekly  Les  Nouvelles  Litteraires,  which  article  has  been  trans- 
lated for  the  Living  Age  and  which  is  here  reproduced  as  an  example 
of  the  foreigner's  esteem  of  our  national  appreciation  of  the  literary  art.) 

Ir'OR  every  public,  a  book  is  only 
an  instrument  which  it  uses  at 
will :  it  seeks  what  it  likes  and  dis- 
regards the  rest.  Often  it  even 
has  imagination  enough  to  substi- 
tute its  own  dreams  for  what  the 
author  means.  This  game  of  mis- 
understanding, so  frequent  be- 
tween authors  and  readers  of  the 
same  nation,  is  even  more  complex 
when  authors  and  readers  are  sep- 
arated by  an  ocean  eight  days 
broad  and  prejudices  centuries  old. 

The  American  attitude  toward 
our  literature  often  surprises  us. 
It  is  a  mistake  to  think  that  our 
books  are  bought  in  the  United 
States  for  the  sake  of  France,  and 
that  idea  prevents  us  from  under- 
standing the  strange  choices  which 
we  often  see  Americans  make. 
They  read  our  books  only  when 
they  respond  to  their  own  preoccu- 
pations and  to  their  desires.  New 
World  and  Old  World  are  very 
much  alike.  Those  books  are  un- 
derstood which  are  modeled  after 
the  predilections  of  the  crowd  and 
its  way  of  seeing  things.  Books 
that  deal  moderately  with  ques- 
tions of  the  day  are  appreciated 
without  being  any  too  deeply 
looked  into;  books  that  aim  to  at- 
tract attention  to  new  theories  or 
opinions  are  treated  with  hostility. 
Finally,  books  that  create  a  new 
idea,  or  works  of  art  that  are  orig- 
inal and  contrary  to  the  general 
tendencies,  are  simply  ignored  en- 
tirely. All  the  shades  of  feeling, 
from  sympathy  to  ignorance,  exist 
in  America,  as  they  do  in  France, 
but  they  are  not  manifested  with 
respect  to  the  same  people  or  to  the 
same  things. 

We  like  to  think  that  we  are 
speaking  to  the  Universe  through 
our  books.  But  is  the  Universe 
listening? 

I  should  like  to  describe  in  this 
article  the  way  in  which  the  United 
States  receives  French  literary  pro- 
ductions. There  are  three  zones, 
so  to  speak,  in  the  American  pub- 
lic: that  in  which  our  books  are 
read,  that  into  which  translations 
of  our  books  penetrate,  that  into 
which  only  reports,  articles,  dis- 
cussions about  our  books  penetrate. 

These  three  groups  are  distinct, 
although  certain  deep  tendencies 
unite  them.  With  very  rare  ex- 
ceptions, the  American  reader  of 
today  believes  in  the  corruption 
of  Europe  and  despises  it.  The 
hatred  of  the  foreigner  that  seems 
to  have  spread  in  all  countries 
since  the  war  has  not  spared  the 
United  States.  Nevertheless,  the 
American  public  retains  a  desire  to 
be  well  informed ;  and  many  a  per- 


son, though  sure  to  be  disgusted 
with  a  foreign  article,  will  rush  to 
buy  it,  if  that  article  is  an  entirely 
new  invention.  No  public  is  more 
easily  influenced  than  that  of 
America. 

The  group  that  reads  our  books 
in  our  own  tongue,  comprising, 
perhaps,  some  hundred  thousand 
persons,  is  principally  composed  of 
society  people.  Some  professors 
and  some  students  might  be  added 
to  this  group,  but  only  as  super- 
numeraries. These  society  people 
are  amiable  and  kind ;  their  ideas 
of  France  are  derived  from  their 
summer  trips.  Frequently  they 
love  our  country  and  buy  our 
books  so  as  to  be  able  to  defend  it. 
M.  Henry  Bordeaux  and  M.  Rene 
Bazin  have  become  their  official 
suppliers,  and  this  class  of  Ameri- 
can readers  find  in  their  books  a 
serious,  honest,  religious,  disci- 
plined France  which  can  be  shown 
to  everybody  without  scandal. 
They  do  not  mind  being  bored  a 
little  bit.  They  prefer  this  to  dis- 
order. They  are  good  folk  who 
love  us  as  sincerely  as  they  love 
themselves.  The  group  of  profes-t 
sors  and  students  who  read  us  is 
more  daring ;  they  go  as  far  as  the 
"Three  Musketeers"  and  "Les 
Miserables." 

A  vaster  public  is  reached  by 
translation  of  our  best  works.  It 
does  not  buy  French  books  for  the 
love  of  France  but  for  its  own 
amusement  and  education.  There 
is,  in  this  group,  a  large  number 
of  artists  and  "the  crowd."  The 
artists  lay  down  the  law  where 
foreign  books  are  concerned.  But 
this  term,  artist,  should  not  be 
taken  in  too  narrow  a  sense.  I 
mean  by  it  the  critics  and  the  cu- 
rious minds  rather  than  the  profes- 
sional artists.  To  this  group, 
France  is  amusing,  but  is  not  es- 
teemed socially  nor  very  much 
liked.  They  are  not  eager  to  see 
in  France  only  its  beautiful  side — 
quite  the  contrary:  they  find  in- 
terest in  the  impartial  books  that, 
without  going  too  far,  show  the 
faults  of  the  French.  They  want 
something  serious,  a  philosophic 
character  in  literature. 

A  romanticism  with  something 
of  symbolic  naturalism  is  the  ideal 
of  this  group,  and  that  is  why,  at 
present,  Swedish  and  Danish 
books,  in  which  the  Ibsen  tradi- 
dition  reigns,  sell  better  in  New 
York  than  those  of  any  other  Eu- 
ropean writers.  t 

The  articles  and  novels  of  M. 
Anatole  France  are  fairly  well 
liked.       But    the    great     modern 
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French  author  is  considered  to  be 
Romain  Rolland.  "Les  Drapeaux" 
of  M.  Rehoux  is  the  kind  of  book 
!ijhich  makes  its  own  way.  Many 
oi  the  traits  of  character  of  this 
group  are  explained  by  the  fact 
that  it  has  a  large  proportion  of 
citizens  of  German  origin.  One 
of  the  critics  who  guide  this  class 
explained  his  point  of  view  to  me 
one  day.  "We  do  not  like  M. 
Gide  nor  your  modern  writers  be- 
cause they  are  too  wise.  We  like 
something  wild,  which  is  at  once 
cruel,  disorderly  and  serious,  which 
gives  us  an  exact  idea  of  that  im- 
morality in  which  Europe,  trag- 
ically ruined  and  convulsed,  is 
struggling."  He  had  discovered 
Ramus  and  was  boasting  of  it.  A 
certain  indecency  and  some  risque 
allusions  must  exist  in  these  books, 
but  they  must  always  be  tempered 
with  philosophy,  with  moral  inten- 
tions, and  with  pathos. 

An  effort  is  to  be  made  to 
launch  the  books  of  M.  Proust.  I 
do  not  know  whether  they  will  be 
liked.  It  would  be  an  impertinence 
to  think  so.  The  public  that  is 
curious  about  translations  is  only 
a  small  portion  of  the  "great  pub- 
lic" that  prefers  American  books, 
little  English  novels,  and  maga- 
zines filled  with  short  stories. 

Such  is  the  great  mass  of  Ameri- 
can readers,  which,  one  may  say, 
has  never  been  touched  by  any 
French  writer.  It  seems  to  me 
wiser  than  the  preceding  class — 
for  it  is  looking  for  simpler,  more 
immediate,  and  more  sincere  plea- 
sure in  its  reading.  It  likes  what 
is  touching,  virtuous,  rapid,  ad- 
venturous, and  clear.  It  suddenly 
discovers  a  corner  of  France  in  a 
.  short  story  written  in  imitation  of 
Daudet  or  of  Maupassant;  but  it 
scarcely  suspects  what  it  has  found. 

It  happens,  however,  that  a 
skillful  French  editor  is  able  to 
launch  a  book  which  seems  almost 
American,  so  well  does  it  conform 
to  the  formula.  This  was  the 
case  with  Maria  Chapdelaine,  a 
novel   that   had    the   editorial    ad- 
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vantage  of  being  Canadian,  and  so 
requiring  no  effort  of  adaptation, 
for  the  great  American  public 
does  not  care  for  exoticism.  It  is 
sufficiently  idealistic  to  prefer 
movements  of  the  heart  to  the 
mirage  of  the  eyes.  It  scorns  the 
latter,   and  wearies  of   it  quickly. 

The  students — except  those  who 
take  part  in  politics  or  the  rare 
few  who  live  loosely — all  belong 
to  this  last  category.  Hut  we  at- 
tract them  more  than  we  do  most 
of  the  older  people.  We  are,  for 
them,  the  call  of  the  unknown. 
We  have  hardly  a  chance  to  reach 
them  by  means  of  our  old  friends 
who  read  our  books  in  the  original, 
but  who  like  us  too  naively,  or  by 
means  of  our  enemies  who  hate  us 
with  a  stupid  fury,  mingled  with 
political  preoccupations. 

It  is  individual  relations  and 
the  penetration  of  original  books 
which  will  make  us  known  to 
America.  Overswift  success  is 
vain  and  distorts  an  idea,  without 
leaving  anything  of  its  individual 
character.  This  is  terribly  true  in 
a  country  like  the  United  States, 
where  intellectual  fads  cross  a  con- 
tinent of  three  thousand  five  hun- 
dred kilometres  in  two  months  and 
return  at  once,  sent  back  by  a 
counter-impulse.  Our  real  success 
will  be  to  have  new  books  pene- 
trate into  limited  but  intelligent 
circles.  Thus  we  shall  have  en- 
lightened friends  instead  of  pas- 
sionately devoted  and  blindly 
generous  partisans. 

It  is  by  knowing  how  to  limit 
and  deepen  our  influence  that  we 
shall  do  useful  work  in  a  country 
where  everyone  is  carried  away  in 
quest  of  enormous  and  superficial 
successes.  There  is  no  real  friend- 
ship that  is  not  a  choice.  We  must 
choose  and  love  the  part  of  the 
American  nation  that  wishes  to 
create  a  new  world,  and  can  do  it. 
There  alone  will  our  books  be 
fertile.  We  must  find  it  and  play 
upon  it.  It  is  worth  taking  a 
chance  on. 
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A    drawing   by   John   Austen   illustrating  a  scene   from 
"Hamlet" 
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LINENS  WORTHY 
OF    A    FRAME 

ITH  the  same  skill  that 
medieval  monks  em' 
ployed  in  tediously 
illuminating  parchment  manu- 
scripts do  the  Irish  linen  hand- 
loomsmen  today  weave  richly 
intricate  designs  into  their 
damask  in  motifs  of  all  periods. 
You  will  find  tablecloths  and 
napkins  in  Egyptian,  Parisian, 
Grecian,  Celtic  Scroll,  Italian 
Renaissance,Louisxvi,  Adams, 
Versailles,  Moresque,  Ameri- 
can Beauty,  Regency  and  many 
other  designs. 

Apart  from  the  design,  but 
woven  into  the  margin,  you 
will  also  find  the  Fleur-dE'Lis 
emblem  and  the  legend :  Irish 
Hand  Woven  Linen  Damask, 
marks  of  genuineness,  beauty 
and  lasting  durability. 
Sold  at  the  better  stores  in  the 
larger  cities  of  the  United 
States  and  Canada. 


IRELAND  BROS. 

MAKERS  OF  THE  FLEUR-DE-LIS  LINENS 

BELFAST  NEW  YORK  LONDON 

102  Franklin  Street 

A  Book  of  Designs,  containing  full  informa- 
tion regarding  sizes,  if  not  obtainable  in  your 
locality,  may  be  had  upon  request. 

For  fine  use  also  are  Fleur-de-Lis  Linen  Towels, 
Linen  Sheets  and  Pillow  Cases. 


Deiigned/or  Ireland  Bret,  by  Julien  Elfenbeinfrom  Vllth  Century  Hiberno-Saxon  MSS. 
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Carvalho 
Bros* 

520  Madison  Ave. 
New  York 

Iron  lamps,  Leather 
chairs,  tables  and  other 
interesting  pieces  of 
Spanish  furniture. 

The  largest  variety 
of  antique  Brocades, 
Chintzes  and  Velvets, 
also  Tassels  and  Qaloons. 

Long  credit  given  to 
responsible  firms. 
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S1NESS   Floors 


modern    conveniences. 


The   House   of  Old   Fabrics 


Snow  White  S^S 

CABINETS    AND    LAVATORY  MIRRORS 

Sanitary  ■*■  Beautiful 

Better  than  wood  —  never  sag,  shrink, 
warp  or  stain.  Easily  cleaned  with  soap 
and  water.  The  enamel  is  guaranteed 
never  to  crack,  blister  or  peel.  Low  in 
price,  but  fine  enough  for  any  bathroom. 

for  illustrated  booklet  and  prices.    ^55^'        Quality 
HESS   WARMING  &  VENTILATING   COMPANY 

1226  TACOMA  BLDG.,   CHICAGO.    Makers  of  Hess  Welded  Sleel  Furnaces 


HAYEKS 

DECORATED  FURNITURE 


Allows  the  purchaser  the  exer- 
cise of  individual  taste  in  finish 
and.  decoration. 


ay  select  colors  of  figured  dec- 
*"  'larmonize  with  other  sur- 
ndings  or  interiors,  and  thereby 
lize  the  satisfaction  of  having  aided 


WILLIAM    LEAVENS 

Manufacture 
32  CANAL  STREET 


Leavens  Colonial  and  Decorated  Fur- 
niture is  noted  for  its  beautiful  sim- 
plicity of  design  and  its  adaptability. 

will   find   that 

which  you   are  searching. 

Send  for  literature  on  decorated 
and  colonial  furniture 

&    CO.,     Inc. 


BOSTON,  MASS. 


The  Chemistry  o£  Artists'  Paints 

What  Every  Colorist  Should  Know  About  the  Pigments  \ 
He  Employs 

By  F.  W.  WEBER 

(77/6'  following  information  forms  part  of  a  lecture  delivered  />} 
Mr.  Weber  before  the  Art  Students'  League  of  New  York  and  at  the 
Pennsylvania  Academy  of  Fine  Arts.  Mr.  Weber  is  Technical  Director 
of  F.  Weber  &  Co.  of  Philadelphia  and  one  of  the  best-informed  men 
in  the  country  on  the  composition  and  chemistry  of  paints.) 


THE  study  of  the  composition 
and  chemistry  of  colors,  which 
today  is  of  vast  importance,  is  too 
frequently  neglected  by  the  student 
and  artist.  It  is  not  necessary  that 
the  artist  become  a  color  chemist, 
but  a  practical  knowledge  of  his 
materials  will  greatly  aid  him  in 
assuring  permanent  results. 

The  artist  of  the  1 7th  and  early 
18th  centuries,  was  undoubtedly 
the  most  unfortunate.  Chemistry 
about  this  time  began  to  develop 
as  a  science,  and  during  the  ensu- 
ing years  rapidly  produced  a  large 
number  of  brilliant  but  unsafe 
colors.  The  artist  welcomed  the 
addition  of  such  a  variety  to  his 
palette  and  was  forced  to  select  by 
standards  of  brilliancy  only.  We 
find  that  many  colors  then  ap- 
peared under  several  names,  each 
manufacturer  striving  to  have  the 
pigment,  or  a  modification  of  it, 
appear  as  a  specialty  of  his  own. 
For  example,  Prussian  Blue,  dis- 
covered by  Diesbach  in  1704,  be- 
came known  as  Paris  Blue,  Berlin 
Blue,  Bronze  Blue,  Mineral  Blue, 
Chinese  Blue  and  Milori  Blue. 

Today  many  dangerous  pig- 
ments are  offered  under  names 
which  are  meaningless  and  too 
often  cause  the  unsuspecting 
painter  to  fall  into  serious  diffi- 
culties. The  ideal  nomenclature 
of  pigments  would  perhaps  be  to 
express  their  chemical  composition. 
This,  however,  would  not  be  prac- 
tical when  naming  pigments  of 
organic  origin,  these  mostly  being 
of  complex  composition  with  cor- 
respondingly lengthy  names. 

Ideal  artist's  pigments,  in  order 
to  be  classed  as  such,  should  be 
impervious  to  light,  air,  moisture, 
gases,  chemically  indifferent  to- 
ward each  other  in  mixtures  and 
not  suffer  alteration  in  hue  in  any 
technique.  All  durable  pigments 
should  be  insoluble  in  water  or 
alcohol. 

The  student  generally  supposes 
light  to  be  the  worst  enemy  of 
permanence,  which,  however,  is 
not  as  serious  as  climate  variations. 
Only  seldom  is  a  painting  exposed 
to  strong  sunlight  for  any  length 
of  time,  but  impure  air,  gases  and 
moisture  come  in  constant  contact 
with  the  majority  of  pictures,  even 
in  some  of  our  largest  galleries. 
A  great  many  of  the  old  master- 
pieces owe  their  destruction  to  the 
constant  condensation  and  evapora- 
tion of  moisture  on  their  surface 
which,  over  an  indefinite  period, 
together  with  the  action  of  impure 
air,  contaminated  with  sulphurous 
gases,     gradually     brought     about 


changes,  impossible  for  light  alone 
to  have  accomplished. 

Pigments   may   be  divided    into 
two  classes,  thus: 

Mineral 

Natural,  such  as  the  Ochres,  etc. 

Artificial,  such  as  the  Cadmium 
Yellows,  Cobalts,  Vermilions, 
Emeralds. 

Organic 

Vegetable,  such  as  Madder  Lakes, 
Gamboge,  Indigo. 

Animal,  such  as  Sepia,  Indian  Yel- 
low, Carmine. 

Artificial,  such  as  Alizarin  Lakes. 

The  natural  and  artificial  pig- 
ments represent  the  most  impor- 
tant group,  since  jt  is  from  this 
group  the  most  desirable  pigments 
are  obtained.  From  the  natural 
mineral  group  the  Old  Masters 
obtained  most  of  their  colors,  but 
today  the  colorman  selects  a  large 
number  of  his  best  products  from 
the  artificial  mineral  group.  Of 
least  importance  to  the  artist  are 
the  pigments  of  organic  origin, 
among  which  the  Madder  Lakes, 
Indigo  and  Gamboge  are  perhaps* 
the  best  from  a  vegetable  source. 
The  many  yellow  lakes  such  as 
Italian  Pink,  Dutch  Pink,  Brown 
Pink,  etc.,  derived  also  from  this 
source,  are  of  little  importance 
owing  to  their  fugitive  character 
and  instability  in  mixtures  with 
metallic  pigments  like  white  leads, 
chrome  yellows,  etc.  Sepia,  In- 
dian Yellow  and  Carmine,  are 
the  most  important  of  those  from 
an  animal  source.  All  these  may 
be  easily  dispensed  with.  Espe- 
cially do  I  wish  to  warn  the  artist 
against  the  use  of  Carmine.  This 
pigment,  although  of  such  bril- 
liance and  individuality  of  hue,  is 
fugitive  and  readily  decomposes  in 
mixture  with  many  metallic  pig- 
ments. Being  an  expensive  color, 
it  may  be  easily  replaced  by  the 
desirable  Alizarine  Madder  Lakes. 
The  artificial  organic  pigments  un- 
questionably furnish  a  larger  range 
than  all  other  groups.  Since  the 
accidental  discovery  of  Mauve 
from  aniline  (a  coal-tar  deriva- 
tive) in  1856  by  the  English 
chemist  Perkins,  which  formed  the 
starting  point  for  the  inconceiv- 
able number  of  dyes  developed 
since  then,  most  of  the  lake  pig- 
ments produced  with  these  dye- 
stuffs  unfortunately  prove  too 
fugitive  for  the  use  of  artists. 
The  exceptions  in  this  instance  are 
the  Alizarine  Lakes,  derived  from 
anthracene,  which  is  also  a  coal- 
tar  derivative. 

(Continued  on  page  89) 
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The  Real  Molnar— Author  of 
"Liliom" 


(Continued  from  page  13) 


uncompromising  selfishness.  In  this 
he  leaves  nothing  to  be  desired.  He 
cares  for  no  other  man,  nor  is  he 
even  interested  in  any  other  indi- 
vidual than  Ferenc  Molnar.  There 
is  not  a  single  contemporary  Hun- 
garian writer  who  has  been  dis- 
covered or  aided  by  Molnar,  not 
one  who  owes  him  gratitude  for 
anything  in  his  career.  .  .  .  But 
stop!  Here  1  must  make  a  reserva- 
tion. There  are  many  who  have 
him  to  thank  for  many  unpleasant 
episodes,  for  placing  stumbling- 
blocks  in  their  way  on  the  road  to 
success.  In  his  supreme  egotism  he 
is  greater  than  in  his  literature.  He 
has  has  no  friends,  desires  none. 

Of  course,  it  some  stranger  or 
uninformed  person  sees  Molnar 
several  times  in  the  company  of  a 
dozen  or  more  gay  and  merry  com- 
panions that  person  will  wince  at 
my  observation.  But  the  fact  re- 
mains. I  repeat :  Ferenc  Molnar 
has  no  friends.  Those  who  are 
constantly  seen  with  him  constitute 
his  court.  Ever  since  his  career 
has  been  in  the  ascendant  this  court 
has  had  a  constant  growth.  For  in 
Budapest  it  is  possible  to  make  a 
living  by  merely  being  seen  in  the 
same  box  or  in  the  same  restaurant 
with  Molnar.  This,  of  course,  is 
part  of  the  biology  of  the  Budapest 
man  who  frequently  makes  his  way- 
through  pretense  of  being  the 
fjiend  of  someone  of  importance. 
»  Should  Molnar  come  to  America 
to  live  he  would  be  either  a  bad 
'citizen  or  a  not  very  great  author. 
For  his  writing  he  absolutely  needs 
the  Budapest  atmosphere  where  he 
can  drink  as  much  as  he  likes,  with- 
out breaking  any  law. 

In  private  life,  especially  while 
drinking,  he  is  infinitely  pleasant, 
charming,  witty,  but  never  artifi- 
cially so.  Neither  cheap  pun  nor 
artificial  witticism  ever  leaves  his 
lips.  His  logic  is  often  queer,  but 
always  sincere. 

He  has  many  sayings  which  de- 
light all  Budapest  and  were  I  to 
compare  him  to  anyone  else  I 
should  choose  Mark  Twain. 

He  says,  in  his  autobiography, 
written  as  the  introduction  to  a 
collection  of  short  stories: 

"I  was  born  on  the  12th  of  Jan- 
uary, 1878,  in  Budapest.  Then 
came  an  intermission  of  five  years 
and  aftenvards  I  went  to  various 
schools  for  sixteen  years.  Most  of 
this  time,  eight  years,  I  spent  in 
the  high  school,  the  last  of  these 
sixteen  years  at  the  Royal  Univer- 
sity of  Budapest,  from  where,  sim- 
ply on,  account  of  lack  of  space,  I 
withdrew  to  the  Cafe  Central  to 
finish  my  studies  of  law. 

"For  one  year  I  attended  the 
University  of  Geneva  (Switzer- 
land), where  I  took  up  criminol- 
ogy statistics  because  I  wanted  to 
become  a  scientist  of  criminology'. 
I  wrote  an  article  on  this  subject 
for  the  Budapest  daily  'Pesti  Hir- 


lap'  in  1896.  My  first  short  stories 
and  poems  were  published  in  the 
weekly  called  Urambatyam.' 

"In  1896  I  unexpectedly  ap- 
peared in  the  editorial  offices  of  the 
'Pesti  Hirlap'  to  become  a  news- 
paper writer.  Hut  the  editor  was 
on  a  hunting  trip  and  I  had  to  wait 
till  he  came  back.  I  had  to  wait 
for  fourteen  years  to  get  thi>  job. 
The  time  in  between  1  spent  witli 
the  dailies  'Budapesti  Naplo'  and 
'Pesti  Naplo.'  During  this  period, 
but  only  in  my  spare  time,  I  wrote 
short  stories,  novels,  even  plays. 

"A  iew  of  my  own  newspapers 
are  worth  while  mentioning.  The 
first  of  them  was  'Haladas'  (Prog- 
ress), of  which  four  copies  were 
published — in  manuscript.  This  was 
followed  by  'Eletkepek'  (Pictures 
of  Life),  published  in  Torokbalint, 
a  summer  resort  near  Budapest, 
and  of  which  sometimes  as  many  as 
twenty  copies  were  printed  by 
lithography. 

"My  first  big  show  was  'The 
Blue  Cave,'  a  spectacle  drama, 
produced  in  the  nineties  at  the  pri- 
vate home  of  my  friend  Eugene 
Feiks,  at  No.  68  Joseph  Ring,  3rd 
floor,  Apartment  No.  17,  in  Buda- 
pest. It  was  produced  with  great 
success  on  my  friend's  stage,  which 
cost  him  eight  florins.  The  won- 
derful actors  were  red  dummies 
painted  by  my  friend,  while  the 
beautiful  scenery  was  painted  by 
myself.  The  story  of  'The  Blue 
Cave'  was  that  my  father,  who  had 
been  a  physician,  broke  a  blue  medi- 
cine bottle  and  thus  by  lighting  a 
candle  behind  the  broken  glass  we 
were  able  to  produce  blue  lighting 
effects  on  our  stage.  In  the  mean- 
time the  dummies  of  my  drama 
were  jumping  around  in  the  blue 
light  saying:  'Oh,  oh,  I  am  com- 
ing. .  .  .'  They  couldn't  say 
much  more,  for  at  that  time  I  did 
not  lay  very  much  importance  to 
dialogue.  There  was  a  big  fight 
after  the  first  performance  with  the 
result  that  my  next  show  was  pro- 
duced in  the  'Vigscinhaz'  (Comedy 
Theatre)  only  ten  years  later. 

"This  long  intermission  is  notice- 
able as  affecting  my  activities  as  a 
playwright  even  today.  No  matter 
how  much  I  force  my  memory  I 
cannot  remember  any  more  impor- 
tant events  of  my  life  for  my  biog- 
raphy. 

"Finally  I  want  to  say  that  I  am 
forty-five  years  old  today  and  con- 
trary to  my  above-mentioned  ambi- 
tion to  become  a  scholar  of  law  I 
am  preparing  to  become  a  play- 
wright." 

Aurel  Rosko,  the  painter,  who 
drew  the  portrait  of  Molnar  in 
Budapest,  here  reproduced,  asked 
him  to  sign  his  name  to  the  sketch ; 
Molnar  gazed  at  the  picture,  then 
took  his  pen  and  said : 

"I  have  already  signed  with  my 
name  worse  works  than  this,  so  why 
(Continued  on  next  page) 
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Tour   Skin   is   Hungr))   for 
Correct  Care 

THE  tissues  are  starved  into  wrinkles  and  ugliness. 
Age  does  not  make  lines  and  sallowness.  Hunger 
does  it,  for  when  the  dancing  circulation  of  your  'teens 
slows  down  to  the  sluggish  flow  of  the  thirties,  when 
exposure  robs  the  skin  of  its  natural  oils,  the  complexion 
soon  shows  the  tragic  effects  of  its  impoverished  con- 
dition. 

Nourish  your  skin!  Feed  it  back  to  youthful  smooth- 
ness. Supply  the  oils  which  keep  it  supple  and  velvety. 
Wake  its  dormant  cells  to  fervid  life  and  loveliness. 
The  skin  grows  and  changes  every  day.  Make  your 
new  skin  strong  and  firm  and  lovely  with  correct  care. 

Elizabeth  Arden,  famous  specialist  in  skin-treatment,  has 
developed  a  scientific  method  for  preserving  and  restoring  the 
health  and  youth  of  the  skin.  It  is  the  wonderful  Muscle- 
Strapping  Skin-Toning  method  which  forms  the  basis  of  Treat- 
ments given  in  her  Salons.  You  can  use  the  same  method  at 
home,  in  the  daily  care  of  your  skin.  Write  to  Elizabeth  Arden 
describing  your  complexion,  and  she  will  send  you  persona] 
advice  on  the  correct  treatment  of  your  skin. 

7®^     lTs \/kin  NeD s  These       ,c5®^ 

Qj,  Arden    Venetian  Preparations  *         <sJ 


VENETIAN  CLEANSING  CREAM.  Liq- 
uefies on  the  face,  rids  the  pores  of  all 
impurities,  makes  tin-  skin  soft  and  recep- 
tive. Begin  every  face  treatment  with 
Cleansing  Cream.  $1,  $2,  $3. 
VENETIAN  ARDENA  SKIN  TONIC. 
Use  wilh  end  after  Cleansing  Cream  to 
tone  and  firm  the  skin  and  keep  it  clear 
and  ratUant.  85c.  $2,  $3.75. 
VENETIAN  ORANGE  SKIN  FOOD.  The 
best  deep  tissue  builder,  to  round  and 
smooth  a  thin,  lined  or  aging  face,  and  to 
nourish  an  impoverished  skin.  $1,  $1.75. 
$2.75. 

VENETIAN  VELVA  CREAM.  An  excel- 
lent cream  fur  a  sensitive  skin  and  fur  a 
full  face.  Nourishes  without  fattening. 
Keeps  the  skin  firm  and  velvety.  $1,  $2,  $3. 
VENETIAN     MUSCLE    OIL.      Renews    the 

Send  for  Elizaheth  Arden's  took 
describing  the  Muscle-Strapping 
care  of  the  skin  at  home.  If  you 
weight,   ask   also   for   the    book 


strength  and  vitality  of  sunken  muscles 
and  drooping  checks:  restores  the  youth- 
ful contour  by  building  flaccid  tissues. 
I'se  gemnmsly  mi   deep  lilies  and  hollows. 


just  the  part  whole  used  Splendid  for  d.in 
hie  chin,  thick  ankles,  hands,  etc.  $1.50. 
SAVON  KENOTT.  The  Smoker's  Denti- 
frice, Whitens  and  preserves  the  teeth, 
strengthens  the  gums,  freshens  the  mouth. 
75c  in   cake  form  in  aluminum  bos;  60c 

DOUBLE      O-BOY      COMPACT.       Smart. 

flat,    convenient.       Generous    powder    and 
just    enough    rouge 
minor;    2    puffs, 
nette.        $2.50. 


"The  Quest  of  the  Beautiful," 
Skin-Toning  method  and  the 
wish  to  reduce  or  increase  your 
"Your   Masterpiece    Yourself." 


Elizabeth  Arden's  Venetian  Preparations  are  on  sale  at 

Bonwit  Teller  &  Co.  Franklin  Simon  &  Co. 

Lord  &  Taylor  John  Wanamaker 

Stem  Brothers  Jay- Thorpe,  Inc. 

B.  Altman  &  Co. 

ELIZABETH  ARDEN 

673-A  FIFTH  AVENUE.  NEW  YORK 


London,  25  Old  Bond  Street 
Boston,  192  Boylston  Street 
San  Francisco,  233  Grant  Ave. 

Atlantic  City,  Rit: 
Newport  Southampto 


Paris,  255  Rue  St.  Honore 
Detroit,  318  Boole  Building 
Washington,   1147  Connecticut  Av. 
-Carlton  Hotel 
i,  L.  1.  Palm  Beach 
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ARTS  &  DECORATION 


{Individuality 

is  expressed  in  the 

highest  degree  of 

Dexti/e  c/Irt 

in 

MALLINSON'C 

1   1    Silks  de  Luxe    k_J 

~pfwcW5r!ds 
Most  Beautiful  Si/fas 


HOOS-HOO                KLO-KA  KLOKANNA 

SUZANNA  CREPE  BOKHARA  PRINTS 

PUFF-UP              THISLDU  MOLLY  O'  CREPE 

ROSHANARA  CREPE  CHINCHILLA  SATIN 

PUSSY  WILLOW   FAMILY 
Taffeta  •  Crepe  .  Satin  .  Canton  Crepe  •  Satin  Crepe 

INDESTRUCTIBLE  CHIFFON  VOILE 

(C4U  cSHallinsan  Trade  CsWark  crimes) 


An  Unknown  Portrait  o£  the 
Famous  Lady  Hamilton      * 


(Continued  from  page  17) 


As  Mr.  Mac  Coll  says:  "He 
spoke  of  buying  the  Le  Brun,  and 
actually  gave  three  hundred 
pounds  for  Romney's  St.  Cecilia, 
hanging  and  worshiping  it  in  his 
cabin  as  Santa  Emma."  It  was 
perhaps  the  knowledge  of  this,  re- 
marks Mr.  Mac  Coll,  that  in- 
duced Sir  William  "to  commission 
the  copy  two  years  later  and  to 
fix  upon  it  as  a  legacy  to  Nelson." 
Who  knows?  "The  legacy  is  gen- 
erally recorded  as  an  'enamel' 
merely,  hence  the  failure  to 
identify  it  with  the  piece  in  the 
Wallace  Collection." 

Mr.  Mac.  Coll  has  looked  up 
the  will  at  Somerset  House  and 
copied  the  passage  in  full,  and  he 
points  out  that  it  has  not  been 
noticed  that  the  codicil  which  con- 
tains this  legacy  was  written  in  Sir 
William's  own  hand  at  Merton, 
where  the  Hamiltons  were  Nel- 
son's guests. 

In  his  will  Hamilton  mentions 
"my  dear  wife  Emma,"  and  in  the 
paragraph  relating  to  the  picture 
of  Lady  Hamilton  he  says:  "The 
copy  of  Madame  Le  Brun's  pic- 
ture of  Emma  in  enamel  by  Bone 
I  give  to  my  Dearest  Friend  Ld 
Nelson,  Duke  of  Bronte,  a  very 
small  token  of  the  great  regard  I 
have  for  his  Lordship,  the  most 
virtuous,  loyal  and  truly  brave 
character    I    have   ever   met  with. 


God  Bless  him,  and  shame  fall  on 
those  who  do  not  say  Amen." 

How  this  interesting  portrait  of 
Lady  Hamilton  in  enamel  came 
into  the  possession  of  Lord  North- 
wick  has  not  been  traced,  and  evi- 
dently that  is  another  story. 
However,  in  going  over  Emma's 
will,  Mr.  Mac  Coll  traces  the  fol- 
lowing, breathlessly  written,  in 
her  own  hand  and  sealed :  "The 
Period  of  Nelson's  Fame  Can 
Only  be  the  End  of  Time." 

So  this  brings  to  a  close  the 
romance  of  the  loves  of  Lady 
Hamilton  and  the  strange  trio,  Sir 
William  Hamilton,  Lady  Hamil- 
ton and  Lord  Nelson,  "Three 
Hearts  in  One,"  as  they  were 
wont  to  describe  themselves. 

Coincident  with  this  discovery, 
a  portrait  of  Lord  Nelson,  by  L. 
F.  Abbott,  of  the  British  School 
was  brought  to  light  in  the  com- 
paratively recent  sale  of  the  Bur- 
dett-Coutts  collection.  It  por- 
trays Lord  Nelson  in  blue  naval 
dress  with  gold  epaulettes,  and 
white  vest,  wearing  the  Star  of  the 
Bath.  This  portrait  was  painted 
for  Lord  Nelson,  by  whom  it  was 
presented  to  his  friend  Lord  Col- 
lingwood.  Nelson  fell  at  the  Bat- 
tle of  Trafalgar,  and  sleeps  in  St. 
Paul's  Cathedral.  He  was  Brit- 
ain's greatest  hero  of  the  sea. 


The  Real  Molnar— Author  of  "Liliom" 

(Continued  from  previous  page) 


should  I  hesitate  now?"  He  has  a 
pretty  wit,  you  see. 

A  young  playwright  once  com- 
plained to  him  that  the  producer 
struck  the  best  lines  from  his  play. 
Molnar  tried  to  console  him  in  his 
usual  manner:  "My  friend,"  he 
said,  "a  play  was  never  ruined  by 
the  lines  that  were  struck  out;  it  is 
the  lines  which  they  add  to  it  that 
kills  most  plays." 

His  latest  play,  "Heavenly  and 
Earthly  Love,"  which  is  to  come  to 
America  soon,  is  a  fantastic,  sym- 
bolic tragedy  in  which  all  the  bit- 
terness of  the  eight  years  of  the 
world's  war  grief  breaks  out  of 
Molnar.  The  loving  little  girl 
who  cannot  look  upon  what  is  hap- 
pening around  her,  her  family's  im- 
morality, her  fiance's  dissolving 
love  for  her,  ends  in  a  disgust  of 
life,  so  she  commits  suicide.  This 
is  in  fact  Molnar's  gloomy  outlook 
on  the  terrible  conditions  of  Hun- 


gary and  the  fact  that  the  ruthless 
censor  did  not  notice  this  tendency 
of  the  play  is  due  to  the  magnificent 
artistry  of  the  author.  "Heavenly 
and  Earthly  Love"  means  a  new 
chapter  in  the  brilliant  career  of 
Molnar.  This  play  will  doubtless 
have  a  great  success  the  world  over, 
unless  the  playwright  fares  with  it 
as  Mascagni  and  Leoncavallo  fared 
with  all  their  operas  after  "Caval- 
leria  Rusticana"  and  "Pagliacci." 

If  the  public  is  satisfied  with  a 
good  play  and  does  not  want  any- 
thing better  than  "Liliom"  then 
Molnar  wins.  But  if  "Heavenly 
and  Earthly  Love"  is  approved  only 
by  a  very  particular  public,  then 
trouble  is  brewing  for  its  creator. 

This  is  how  I  see  Molnar's  por- 
trait. But  in  order  that  the  picture 
be  complete  I  also  attest  that  Mol- 
nar wears  his  monocle  on  his  right 
eye. 
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Decorative    Paper 
As  a  Wall  Covering 

AST  month  we  gave  an  excerpt 
from  the  recently  published 
volume  on  wallpaper  by  Dr. 
Phyllis  Ackerman.  In  it  the  evolu- 
tion of  paper  as  a  covering  for  in- 
terior walls  is  interestingly  traced. 
Following  is  a  further  quotation 
from  the  same  book  the  facts  of 
which  cannot  but  hold  the  atten- 
tion of  everyone  interested  in  in- 
dustrial art  and  its  progress  in  this 
country : 

The  characteristic  quality  of 
any  art  is  best  revealed  in  its  de- 
velopment. Each  stage  of  the 
history  of  an  art  is  the  revelation 
of  a  new  phase  of  its  possibilities. 
When  technique  is  still  tentative 
the  designer  is  held  within  limita- 
tions that  keep  the  art  true  to  its 
own  character.  Thus  the  tapestry 
weavers  of  the  Fourteenth  and 
Fifteenth  Centuries  restricted 
themselves  to  designs  fitted  to  the 
simple  technique  of  their  art  and 
escaped  the  later  fallacy  of  trying 
to  imitate  painting.  When  tech- 
nical control  is  first  achieved  the 
discovery  of  the  new  opportunities 
stimulates  the  artists  to  their  ut- 
most efforts.  The  early  Renais- 
sance masters,  conscious  of  their 
newly  acquired  mastery  of  draw- 
ing and  of  pigments,  painted  with 
a  brilliance  and  a  power  that  was 
not  equaled  for  many  generations. 
The  novelty  of  his  problems  in  the 
new  technique  forces  the  artist, 
too,    to    be    original.      Decadence 

«id  its  sterility  appear  only  when 
echanical  ingenuity  has  over- 
come all  obstacles  and  a  long 
tradition  has  taken  the  place  of 
fresh  invention.  So  the  history  of 
wall-paper  is  interesting  not  only 
as  the  story  of  the  'rise  of  an  art 
'  and  an  industry  but  as  the  pro- 
gressive unfolding  of  the  decora- 
tive possibilities  of  paper  as  a  wall 
covering.   .    .    . 

Given  good  wallpaper  of  good 
design,  the  final  problem  is  how  to 
use  it  in  order  to  realize  best  its 
decorative  possibilities.  Every 
room  has  its  specific  needs.  Size, 
height,  light  and  character,  each 
makes  its  own  demand.  The 
texture  of  the  paper  is  an  oppor- 
tunity and  a  pitfall.  The  way  it 
is  put  on  the  wall — straight,  pan- 
eled, with  dadoes  or  bordered — 
wTill  contribute  to  its  effect.  If  it 
is  a  period  room  historical  correct- 
ness adds  a  factor.  The  successful 
use  of  wallpaper  as  a  decoration  is 
itself  an  art. 

There  is  at  present  a  revival  of 
interest  in  wallpaper  as  a  decora- 
tion, and  especially  in  the  old  pat- 
terns %of  the  late  Eighteenth  and 
early  Nineteenth  Centuries.  How- 
ever, if  this  revived  interest  is  to 
stimulate  the  present  art  of  wall- 
paper, so  that  it  will  universally 
attain  again  the  level  of  its  great 
period,  it  is  necessary  that  there 
be  again  a  thorough  understanding 
of  its  character,  its  possibilities  and 
its  needs. 


"THIS  Rare  Old  Jacobean  Carved  Oak 
*  Chest,  dating  back  to  1703,  is  one  of 
the  most  interesting  pieces  at  present  in  our 
galleries.  The  workmanship  throughout 
is  of  exceptional  merit,  and  the  chest,** 
which  is  offered  in  its  original  condition, 
is  extremely  well  preserved. 

**The  two  lower  drawers  open  while 
the  top  is  hinged  and  lifts,  giving 
access  to   a   roomy   compartment. 

Louis  JL.  Allen 
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Color   Decorations 
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If  the  treatment  ot  your  walls  is  a  problem, 
let  us  help  you.  Our  consulting  service 
places    trained     experts    at    your    disposal. 

Brown-Robertson    Go. 
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AT  WE  PARIS'  RAGES' 


tOVELY  WOMEN -Paris  exalts 
«*  them  when  they  appear  at  the 
fashionable  races  in  Smart  Costumed, 
and  receives  them  with  enthusiasms 
that  even  outrival  the  entrance  of  the 
sleek  thoroughbreds. 

The  latest  French  Spring  Faahiond,  personally 
selected  by  Gidding  Representative*  abroad,  are 
coming  each  day  through  "The  New  York  En- 
trance to  Pari/'  to  delight  the  American  Woman. 
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The  Wise  Woman's  Slogan — 


Preparedness 

By  ELIZABETH  ARDEN 


\ 


iF  I  were  to  choose  just  one 
word  out  of  the  whole  packed 
dictionary  by  which,  it  seems  to 
me,  every  woman  might  best 
mould  her  happiness  to  the  shape 
she  would  have  it,  I  think  that  I 
should  borrow  a  term  from  the 
days  of  the  World  War.  Just  a 
few  years  ago  it  was  a  word  con- 
stantly on  the  myriad  tongue  of 
all  the  world.  Today,  one  hears 
it  rarely,  but  it  still  deserves  first 
place  in  every  feminine  vocabu- 
lary.    I  mean,  preparedness. 

The  war  is  over,  but  there  is 
one  thing  that  never  knows  an 
armistice,  and  that  is  the  matter 
of  being  a  woman.  No  woman 
lives  who  really  wants  to  fight  a 
losing  battle  in  femininity.  No 
woman  of  gallant  spirit  is  willing 
to  surrender  to  the  enemy  of  age 
or  unloveliness,  to  throw  up  her 
hands,  cry  "Kamerad!"  and  ad- 
mit herself  beaten  in  the  business 
of  being  a  happy  woman. 

Yet  there  are  women,  hundreds 
of  thousands  of  them,  to  whom 
the  necessity  of  preparedness  for 
happiness  never  seems  to  occur. 
They  make  elaborate  preparations 
for  everything  else  in  life,  they  are 
ready  for  society,  they  are  ready 
for  their  professions,  they  are 
ready  for  their  work.  But  it 
never  seems  to  occur  to  them  to 
get  ready  for  the  most  important 
thing  in  the  world  for  every  wo- 
man, in  this  feministic  age,  just 
as  it  has  always  been — success  in 
womanhood. 

Often,  on  the  streets  of  our 
great  cities,  I  have  noted  them, 
that  pathetic,  defeated  army  of 
women  who  have  not  yet  seen  the 
necessity  of  preparedness.  Their 
wistful  faces  sometime  seem  to  be 
asking  why  it  is  that  life  and  love 
have  never  come  their  way.  But 
it  may  be  that  life  and  love  have 
come,  have  looked  into  their  faces, 
and  have  passed  them  by,  not  re- 
cognizing them  in  the  dull  dis- 
guise of  plainness  their  eager 
spirits  wear.  No  woman  can  af- 
ford to  set  forth  from  her  home 
any  day,  not  even  the  most  un- 
likely day  of  all  the  year,  without 
being  prepared  for  the  something 
wonderful  that  may  be  waiting  for 
her  just  around  the  corner — a  new 
social  success,  a  business  advance- 
ment, the  placid  glory  of  friend- 
ship, or  the  flaming  glory  of  love. 
To  her  that  is  prepared  for  them, 
and  to  her  alone,  do  these  things 
come. 

Not  for  a  moment,  of  course,  do 
I  wish  to  argue  that  the  outward 
appearance  is  of  more  importance 
than  the  real  woman  who  hides 
behind  it.  But  it  cannot  be  dis- 
puted that  the  outward  appear- 
ance is  the  first  indication  the 
casual  comer  and  goer  has  of  that 
woman.  The  face  may  be  only 
the  mirror  of  the  soul,  but  surely 
that    is    all    the    more    reason    for 


keeping  that  minor  clear  and  shin- 
ing. There  may  be  nuggets  of 
real  gold  gleaming  at  the  bottom 
of  a  muddy  stream,  but  who  is  to 
see  them? 

All  the  women  of  history,  song, 
fairy  tale  and  story  who  proved 
successes  at  the  business  of  being 
women  believed,  consciously  or 
not,  in  this  creed  of  preparedness. 
Without  any  irreverence,  the  para- 
ble of  the  wise  and  the  foolish 
virgins  might  be  said  to  apply  to 
every  woman  who  is  not  ready  for 
the  essential  matters  of  life. 
Helen's  name  would  be  unknown 
today  if  it  had  not  been  for  her 
"face  that  launched  a  thousand 
ships" ;  Cleopatra's  charm  and  not 
her  needle  was  her  real  claim  to 
fame.  One  may  assert  with 
authority  that  the  beggar  maid 
would  have  remained  one  if  she 
had  happened  to  have  a  pimple  on 
her  nose  the  morning  King  Cophe- 
tua  happened  along.  Cinderella 
would  have  remained  in  her  ashes, 
glass  footgear  or  none,  if  she  had 
not  had  the  sort  of  rose-leaf  skin 
that  made  the  prince  want  to  pick 
up  her  strayed  slipper. 

Sometimes  I  have  been  asked 
what  should  be  the  first  act  of 
faith,  so  to  speak,  of  the  new  con- 
vert to  this  gospel  of  preparedness? 
What  should  be  the  chief  thing 
that  the  woman  who  recognizes 
for  the  first  time  the  importance 
of  being  ready  for  happiness 
should  learn  to  do?  My  answer 
may  seem  amusingly  simple,  some- 
thing almost  to  be  taken  for 
granted,  but  it  is  nevertheless  the 
foundation  on  which  the  whole 
matter  of  loveliness  rests  securely. 
The  disciple  of  preparedness  must 
first  learn  to  cleanse  her  face 
properly,  no  less! 

Cleanliness  is  next  to  godliness, 
to  quote  a  bromide,  but  I  am 
sometimes  tempted  to  believe  that 
soap  and  water  are  instruments  of 
the  devil,  when  I  have  observed 
the  harm  they  can  do  to  facial  tis- 
sues and  to  the  skin  itself.  A  good 
cleansing  cream,  light  enough  not 
to  pull  the  skin  down,  leaving 
room  for  later  lines,  delicate 
enough  to  agree  with  the  most 
fragile  skin,  yet  poAverful  enough 
to  find  the  faintest  hint  of  dust  in 
the  pores,  is  the  only  adequate 
means  of  keeping  the  face  really 
clean.  It  cannot  be  carelessly  ap- 
plied, either,  after  the  manner  in 
which  small  boys  wash  their  ears, 
hit  or  miss,  but  mostly  miss.  It 
must  be  scientifically  applied  with 
a  firm  pad  of  absorbent  cotton, 
which  has  first  been  moistened  in 
cold  water,  at  least  twice  a  day,  if 
even  such  primary  preparedness  as 
facial  cleanliness  amounts  to  is 
desired. 

Once  the  face  is  clean,  the  dis- 
ciple of  preparedness  must  take 
another  important  step — she  must 
{Continued  on  page  86) 
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Canvas  is  the  Foundation 
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The  architect  knows  that  the  life  of  his  building 
depends  upon  the  foundations.  Canvas,  in  the 
same  way,  determines  the  life  of  a  painting  for 
the  artist.  He  must  choose  it  with  the  same  care 
that  he  gives  to  his  colors  and  vehicles,  for  his 
work  cannot  outlive  his  canvas. 

Weber  canvas  is  a  symbol  of  sheer  strength.  An 
exclusive  treatment  eliminates  shrinkage  and 
makes  it  impervious  to  moisture,  while  equalized 
tension  is  assured  by  a  special  weave  that  balances 
warp  and  filling.  Its  flexible  filling  affords  perfect 
tooth  and  texture. 

Weber  canvas  is  durable  because  it  is  scientifically 
prepared. 

F.WEBER  CO. 

Main   Office  and  Factory: 

1220  Buttonwood  Street,  Philadelphia 

ST.  LOUIS  BALTIMORE 

Weber  Artists   Materials 


The  Pennsylvania  Academy  of  the  Fine  Arts 

The  Oldest  *Art  School  in  ^America 
Summer  School  at  CHESTER  SPRINGS,  CHESTER  COUNTY,  PA. 

Beginning  April  23rd. 

Open-air  instruction.  Draw- 
ing, Painting,  Illustration, 
Sculpture  (Modeling  from 
farm  animals).  High,  rolling 
land.  Beautiful  and  historic 
scenery.  Tennis  courts, 
swimming  pool,  croquet 
grounds,  etc.  Board  (in- 
cluding tuition)  $15.00  per 
week  and  upwards.  No  stu- 
dent will  be  accepted  for 
less  than  two  weeks.  A  lim- 
ited student  list.  Send  for 
circular.  Reference  required. 

Resident  Manager,  D.  ROY  MILLER,  Box  A,  Chester  Springs,  CheslerXounty,  Pa. 
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Collegiate 
Arm  Chair 


Price 

$28.75 


This  Collegiate  Arm  Chair,  illustrated  above,  made  with  loose 
down  cushion,  in  Chintz,  with  box-pleated  valance,  is  suitable 
for  most  any  room.     Price  only  $28.75 

Large  Selection  of  Painted  Bed  Room  Furniture 
glazed  chintzs  also   Reed  and  Willow  Furniture 

EDWARD  R.  BARTO  &  CO. 

Interior  Decorators  and  Furnishers 
775  Lexington  Avenue,  New  York 
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learn  the  art  of  specialization,  she 
must  study  the  individual  needs  of 
her  own  face.  This  necessity 
seems  to  be  a  matter  that  the  aver- 
age woman  either  does  not  realize 
or  that  she  disregards,  and  yet 
nothing  in  the  world  is  more  es- 
sential to  good  looks.  Women 
make  a  really  dangerous  blunder 
when  they  act  upon  the  principle 
— lack  of  principle,  I  almost  feel 
I  should  say — that  any  face  cream, 
any  skin  food,  any  powder  will  do 
for  any  woman.  There  never  was 
a  greater  mistake  than  that.  There 
are  a  few  really  feminine  beings 
who  would  not  heartily  protest  if 
they  were  told  all  women  must 
wear  the  same  uniform  ;  they  know 
that  the  style  that  is  becoming  to 
the  slim  woman  is  not  adaptable  to 
the  fat  one,  that  what  looks  well 
on  a  short  girl  may  be  little  less 
than  laughable  on  a  tall  one. 
They  know,  moreover,  that  one's 
own  individuality  demands  an  in- 
dividual way  of  clothing  itself. 

Yet  there  is  an  alarming  num- 
ber of  women  perfectly  ready  to 
don  a  facial  uniform.  They  are  to 
be  seen  on  the  streets  in  as  nearly 
identical  faces  as  they  can  conjure 
through  using  the  same  powder, 
dusted  in  over  the  same  vanishing 
cream,  touched  up  with  the  same 
rouge.  The  travesties  of  loveli- 
ness achieved  by  these  unfortunate 
women  are  as  like  as  cheap  gar- 
ments turned  out  by  the  same 
sweat-shops. 

The  gospel  of  preparedness 
would  prevent  any  such  wholesale 
depreciation  of  personality  as  this. 
If  I  may  change  my  figure  of 
speech  for  a  moment,  I  wish  to 
advise  every  woman  who  wants  to 
be  prepared  for  always  being  at 
her  best  not  to  order  table  d'hote 
for  her  face,  but  to  order  a  la 
carte!  Give  it  what  it  hungers 
for  if  you  want  it  to  be  at  its  best. 
You  would  not  feed  a  fat  woman 
on  nothing  but  whipped  cream,  or 
a  thin  one,  in  desperate  need  of 
nourishment,  on  barley  water 
alone,  or  a  sick  infant  on  brandy 
and  raw  eggs.  Yet  when  it  comes 
to  the  skin,  you  do  not  hesitate  to 
feed  it  in  just  this  summary  and 
suicidal  style. 

If  you  want  to  demonstrate 
your  belief  in  preparedness  in  the 
future,  specialize  on  the  needs  of 
your  own  skin.  A  real  and  intel- 
ligent interest  in  its  wants  can 
make  it  over  to  what  you  yourself 
would  have  it  to  be,  for  this  mat- 
ter has  been  scientifically  worked 
out,  and  there  are  today  as  many 
types  of  skin  foods,  tonics,  and 
creams  as  there  are  types  of  skins. 
All  that  is  necessary  is  to  know. 

For  instance,  for  the  woman 
whose  face  or  neck  is  far  too  thin, 
who  finds  unbeautiful  little  hol- 
lows where  soft  curves  used  to  be, 
there  is  a  fragrant  and  fattening 
skin  food,  pale  yellow  and  smelling 
of  oranges,  which  acts  upon  the 
face  as  plenty  of  cream  and  eggs 
do     on     the    body,     rendering    it 
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plump  and  firm-fleshed  in  a  re- 
markably short  time.  Where  the 
need  extends  to  the  tissues  them- 
selves, there  is  a  fat-creating, 
tissue-building  cream,  which,  when 
properly  and  conscientiously  ap- 
plied at  least  once  a  day,  rounds 
out  the  contour  of  the  neck,  fills 
up  the  hollows  in  the  shoulders, 
and  restores  the  youthful  firmness 
and  beauty  of  the  bust.  On  the 
other  hand,  for  her  whose  life  is  •  \ 
haunted  by  the  entirely  too  tangi- 
ble ghost  of  a  double  chin,  there 
is  a  special  reducing  soap  which 
subtracts  flesh  instead  of  multiply- 
ing it,  and  banishes  the  ghost  with- 
out ceremony,  back  to  the  special 
purgatory  from  which  it  came. 

Enlarged  pores  are  probably  as 
common  a  bugbear  as  feminine 
beauty  has  to  contend  with,  yet 
countless  women  go  on  using  face 
creams  which  make  unsightly  pores 
even  bigger,  without  thought  of 
the  harm  they  are  doing  their  skin. 
There  is  a  special  pore  cream 
which  reduces  pores  that  have  be- 
come too  lazy  to  close,  as  a  result 
of  skin  eruptions  or  neglect,  until 
the  skin  under  its  ministration, 
again  regains  the  satiny  smooth- 
ness found  in  a  child's  facial 
texture. 

The  need  for  specialization  is 
never  greater  than  it  is  in  an  aging 
face,  where  the  flesh  is  loose  or 
sunken.  This  is  a  notable  instance 
of  a  case  where  the  wrong  cream 
may  greatly  increase  the  harm  « 
done  by  rendering  the  languid 
muscles  even  more  flaccid,  and 
therefore  less  able  than  before  to 
hold  the  skin  in  its  rightful  place. 
The  real  need  here  is  for  a  special 
astringent,  like  the  one  which  is 
compounded  from  astringent  es- 
sences, extracted  from  rare  herbs, 
with  the  faculty  of  tightening  the 
skin  and  adding  to  its  elasticity 
until  the  face  is  again  able  to  pre- 
sent a  firm  contour  to  the  world, 
immeasurably  adding  to  its  air  of 
youth.  For  the  same  type  of  face, 
no  longer  in  its  first  youth,  but 
still  far  too  young  to  be  shamelessly 
showing  the  marks  of  age,  there  is 
also  an  anti-wrinkle  cream,  re- 
markable for  its  ability  to  eradicate 
lines. 

These  are  only  a  few  of  the 
specialized  skin  foods  and  curatives 
which  are  at  the  disposal  of  the 
woman  determined  to  give  her 
face  its  just  deserts,  resolved  upon 
allowing  it  a  fair  chance  for  loveli- 
ness. Such  a  woman  is  sure  to 
find  that  for  every  opportunity  she 
gives  her  face,  it  gives  her  back 
at  least  three.  The  face  is  no 
stingy  receiver ;  on  the  contrary,  it 
is  full  of  gratitude  and  prompt  to 
repay  kindness  bestowed  upon  it. 

Preparedness!  That  is  the  be- 
ginning of  loveliness,  of  happiness, 
too.  There  is  no  finer  thing  in 
the    world     than    just    being    a  ^ 

woman,  a  woman  who  is  making 
the  best  of  herself.  Let  us  get 
ready  for  the  wonderful  things 
around  the  corner,  ready  for  life. 
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Queer  Bolshevist 
Art  in  Berlin 

IN  new  and  spacious  rooms  in 
Unter  den  Linden  is  housed  an 
exhibition  of  Soviet  art  done  by 
painters  of  the  new  Russian  "in- 
telligentsia" officially  known  in 
Russia  as  the  "prolet-cult" — pro- 
letarian culture.  Among  the  ex- 
hibitors are  two  Russian  artists  of 
exceptional  ability,  Nathan  Alt- 
mann  and  Gabo,  who  have  ac- 
companied the  exhibition  to  Berlin 
in  person.  Mr.  Huntley  Carter, 
who  some  months  ago  made  a  trip 
to  Russia  to  study  Russian  art  and 
particularly  theatrical  methods, 
met  and  talked  with  these  men. 
They  told  him,  says  the  Living 
Age,  that  entirely  new  forms  of 
art  were  being  produced  under  the 
revolution. 

Among  the  exhibits  that  they 
showed  him  were  some  extraordi- 
nary sculptures  by  Gabo  himself. 
An  entirely  new  technique  had 
been  adopted.  A  process  of  build- 
ing had  taken  the  place  of  model- 
ing. Portraits  and  figures  were 
made  of  separate  pieces  of  ma- 
terial. An  example  of  this  is  the 
design  for  a  monument  to  the 
Third  International  by  a  particu- 
lar worker  named  Tatlin,  which, 
says  Mr.  Carter,  was  one  of  the 
most  astounding  architectural  con- 
ceptions which  has  issued  from  the 
brain  of  a  human  being  in  modern 
times.  Even  in  Soviet  Russia  this 
structure  has  given  rise  to  a  con- 
troversy. The  Soviet  Government 
allowed  the  artist  a  year  and  a 
half  to  make  sketches  and  a  model, 
after  which  his  designs  were  ex- 
hibited to  representatives  from  all 
parts  of  Russia.  His  design  looks 
"like  a  skeleton.tower  of  Pisa,"  ac- 
cording to  Mr.  Carter.  It  is  to 
be  constructed  of  glass  and  iron. 
Tatlin  considers  that  cement  is 
too  old-fashioned.  Archaeologists 
might  enlighten  him  on  the  an- 
tiquity of  glass  and  iron. 

Nathan  Altmann  has  done  some 
theatrical  designs  for  the  Moscow 
theatre  chamber  that  especially  at- 
tracted Mr.  Carter's  eye.  Some  of 
these  make  no  pretense  at  repre- 
senting nature,  and  the  Russian 
artist  insists  on  drawing  a  distinc- 
tion between  "construction"  .  and 
"composition"  that  Mr.  Carter 
was  unable  to  follow.  All  the 
designs  purported  to  be  produced 
"according  to  mathematical  prin- 
ciple." 

The  keynote  of  the  more  radi- 
cal portion  of  the  exhibition 
seemed  to  be  extreme  simplifica- 
tion. One  composition,  by  an  ar- 
tist named  Malevitsch,  is  called 
"White  and  White"  and  consists 
merely  of  a  white  plane  enclosed 
in  a  white  frame.  There  is  a  good 
deal  of  cube-ism,  future-ism,  ex- 
pression-ism and  a  quantity  of 
other  -isms  in  the  exhibition,  which 
is  said  to  be  strictly  proletarian  in 
mood.  Subjects  drawn  from  mid- 
dle-class life  are  distinctly  lacking. 
The  themes  of  the  newer  artists 
are    drawn    from    the    revolution. 
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\onVoyage 'Boxes 

Good  wishes  to  the  traveller  are 
most  charmingly  expressed  with 
a  Dean's  Bon  Voyage  Box  on 
sailing  day.  The  delicious  as- 
sortments of  Dean's  Cakes  and 
Candies  contribute  a  fastidious 
touch  to  the  impromptu  deck 
teas,  and  repeat  the  thought 
of  the  sender  each  day  of  the 
voyage.  Packed  to  preserve 
freshness,  $2.50  to  $40.00. 

Price  List  on  Request 

628  Fifth  Avenue      New  York 

Established  84  years  ago 


ROOKWOOD 

POTTERY    AND    TILES 

Whether  old  and  quaint  or  ultra  and  modern  in  feeling,  tiles 
possess  a  charm  rarely  equalled  by  other  materials  used  in  home 


buildins 


THE  ROOKWOOD  POTTERY  COMPANY 
Rookwood  Heights,  Cincinnati,  Ohio 


The  Story  of  Columbus  and  His 
Quest,  on  the  Screen  * 


(Continued  from  page  50) 


confessor  who  successfully  inter- 
ceded in  his  behalf,  is  also  real- 
istically portrayed.  These  princi- 
pals with  the  minor  characters  and 
groups  complete  a  dramatic  en- 
semble of  greater  strength  than  is 
usually  found  in  moving  pictures 
of  this  type. 

To  Fred  Eric,  who  takes  the 
leading  role,  is  due  in  no  small 
measure  the  success  of  the  play, 
viewed  purely  from  a  historical 
standpoint.  His  characterization 
of  Columbus  shows  the  same  com- 
prehension of  dramatic  values  that 
marked  his  .  interpretations  of 
Jason,  Orestes  and  other  heroes  in 
Margaret  Anglin's  classic  produc- 
tions with  the  Damrosch  orchestra. 
The  subtlety  and  eloquence  of  his 
pantomimic  art  make  of  the  Dis- 
coverer a  fallible  human  being,  not 
merely  a  grandiose  historic  figure 
out  of  the  past. 

"Although  there  are  many  in- 
teresting and  beautiful  scenes  in 
the  play,"  said  Mr.  Eric  to  the 
writer,  "Columbus  aboard  the 
Santa  Maria,  sighting  the  New 
World,  his  victorious  return  to  the 
Spanish  court,  to  me  the  great 
dramatic  moment  is  his  departure 
from  the  court  after  he  had  been 
rejected  and  publicly  humiliated 
the  third  time  by  the  Spanish 
sovereigns.  Torn  with  conflicting 
emotions  we  see  him  coming 
slowly  down  the  long,  empty 
throne-room,  a  lonely,  tragic  fig- 
ure, proud,  sensitive,  hurt  to  the 
quick,  yet  by  his  firm  step  and 
uplifted  countenance  showing  per- 
fect self-control  and  an  unwaver- 
ing faith  in  his  ideals.  My  con- 
ception of  his  character  is  clearly 
defined  in  this  brief  flash."  He 
added,  "To  me  the  role  was  one 
of  spiritual  inspiration.  The  more 
I  read  and  studied  in  preparing 
for  the  part  the  more  I  was  con- 
vinced of  his  strong  religious  be- 
lief ;  it  is  shown  undoubtedly  in 
all  his  letters,  journals  and  peti- 
tions, and  in  his  will.  The  endless 
controversies  about  his  second  mar- 
riage, the  legitimacy  of  his  son,  his 
place  of  birth  are  of  secondary 
importance  and  cannot  alter  the 
fact  of  his  supreme  achievement. 
Time  has  done  full  justice  to  his 
memory." 

JT  is  apparent  even  to  the  casual 
observer  that  no  ordinary  chan- 
nels of  research  were  used  to 
establish  the  authenticity  of  all 
material  used  in  this  historical 
film.  For  two  years  before  the 
first  "shots"  were  taken,  experts 
representing  every  phase  of  cine- 
matographic art,  concentrated 
their  best  efforts  on  the  making  of 
the  picture.  Libraries,  art  gal- 
leries and  museums  both  in  this 
country  and  abroad  were  searched 
to  furnish  copies  for  the  interior 
settings    of    the    various    episodes, 


and  priceless  tapestries,  antiques, 
furniture,  rare  portraits  and  draw- 
ings have  been  duplicated  with  in- 
finite care.  To  further  insure  ac- 
curacy of  detail  in  the  final  results, 
the  "continuity"  or  scenario  car- 
ried 50,000  words  of  explanatory 
notes. 

Much  that  is  interesting  might 
be  told  about  the  making  of  the 
exterior  scenes;  the  technical  diffi- 
culties encountered  and  overcome 
by  the  directors  and  the  camera 
men,  caused  chiefly  by  the  weather 
and  the  ubiquitous  small  boy  and 
his  grown  up  prototype.  The 
focal  object  about  which  most  of 
the  out-door  action  of  the  play  re- 
volves is  the  caravel  Santa  Maria 
in  which  Columbus  set  sail  for  an 
unknown  land.  The  little  ship  is 
shown  in  many  of  the  dramatic 
episodes  or  revealed  lying  in  the 
offing  with  its  companions  the 
Pinta  and  the  Nina.  The  histori- 
cal value  of  the  film  is  enhanced 
by  the  vessel  which  is  now  an- 
chored in  a  sheltered  lagoon  on  the 
shores  of  Lake  Michigan  and  is  a 
duplicate  of  the  original  boat  used 
by  Columbus.  It  was  built  by  the 
Spanish  government  for  the 
World's  Fair  and  sent  to  Chicago 
at  that  time  where  it  has  been 
carefully  preserved  ever  since  by 
the  state  authorities. 

A  N  interesting  incident  in  con- 
nection with  this  aspect  of  the 
production  was  the  rebuilding  of 
the  tiny  cabin  of  the  Santa  Maria 
on  a  separate  and  enlarged  scale 
after  it  was  found  to  be  too  small 
for  reproducing  those  momentous 
scenes  which  had  been  enacted 
within  its  dimly  lighted  walls 
four  hundred  years  before.  This 
considerable  piece  of  reconstruc- 
tion was  done  on  the  shore  of 
Gravesend  Bay  just  outside  of 
New  York  and  photographed 
there,  while  the  scenes  depicting 
the  departure  of  Columbus  and  his 
crew,  the  landing  and  the  dis- 
covery of  the  New  World  were 
filmed  on  the  lake  shore  front  of 
Chicago. 

The  positive  qualities  of  the 
play  are  notable;  its  faults  negli- 
gible. 

Let  t  h  e  dilettanti  discover 
fancied  anachronisms,  cavil  at 
the  dimensions  of  a  gothic  window, 
criticise  a  friar's  cowl,  a  courtier's 
plume,  the  handle  of  a  chest,  the 
candles  above  the  queen's  pri  dieu ; 
there  still  remains  a  picture  har- 
moniously coherent.  The  absence 
of  a  maudlin  plot  irrelevantly  ex- 
ploited with  all  its  attendant  rhe- 
torical flamboyancy  and  swash- 
buckling by-play  would  alone  en- 
title this  production  to  respectful 
consideration  as  a  long  step  for- 
ward in  educational  methods  and 
as  a  distinct  and  permanent  con- 
tribution to  a  comparatively  new 
field  of  art. 
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The  Chemistry  of  Artists'  Paints 
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I  have  found  that  many  artists 
are  of  the  opinion  that  the  Alizar- 
ine Lakes  are  aniline  colors.  The 
fact  that  aniline  and  anthracene 
are  both  derivatives  of  coal-tar 
should  not  lead  the  painter  to  be- 
lieve that  the  colors  obtained  from 
these  products  are  identical  in 
their  properties.  The  aniline 
derivatives  such  as  Maine,  Ma- 
genta, etc.,  are  not  desirable  owing 
to  their  instability  and  lack  of 
permanence,  but  the  Alizarine 
Lakes  are  chemically  a  different 
class  of  compounds  and  are  very 
desirable,  possessing  high  stability. 

I  have  spoken  of  Lake  colors 
and  I  think  it  may  be  of  sufficient 
interest  to  describe  them.  The 
derivation  of  the  name  Lake  is  said 
by  Pliny,  in  his  Xaturalis  Historia 
a.d.  77,  to  be  from  the  lac,  or 
coloring  principal  of  insect  origin, 
used  by  the  early  Italian  dyers. 
In  conjunction  with  compounds  of 
tin  and  aluminum  the  dye  was 
precipitated  and  fixed  indelibly  on 
the  fabric.  During  the  process  of 
dying  some  of  the  lac  combines 
with  some  of  the  tin  and  aluminum 
to  form  an  insoluble  compound, 
forming  a  colored  scum  on  top  of 
the  dye-vat.  This  substance,  called 
by  the  Italian  dyers  lacca,  was 
collected,  dried  and  sold  to  artists 
as  a  pigment.  Soon  the  natural 
dyestuffs  were  found  to  yield 
variously  colored  lacca,  and  meth- 
ods  were  developed  whereby  the 
™  lakes  were  obtained  direct  and  not 
as  a  residue  of  the  dye-vat.  In 
fact  today  the  manufacture  of  lake 
colors  ranks  commercially  as  im- 
portant as  the  dye  industry.  A 
lake  pigment  is-  not  simply  a 
mechanical  mixture  of  a  base  with 
a  dyestuff;  this  product  would 
"bleed"  the  dye  in  water.  A  lake 
which  has  the  dye  fixed  indelibly 
on  a  neutral  base  is  only  desirable 
as  a  pigment.  In  practice  the 
neutral  base  on  which  the  dyestuff 
is  fixed  is  usually  Aluminum, 
Clay,  Barytes  or  Paris  White. 
The  earlier  lakes  were  obtained 
from  natural  coloring  matter,  such 
as  lac,  cochineal  (carmine),  Per- 
sian berries,  Brazil  wood,  logwood, 
etc.,  but  today  the  artificial  or 
synthetic  dyestuffs  have  almost  en- 
tirely supplanted  the  natural  color- 
ing extracts,  yielding  innumerable 
brilliant  colors,  most  of  which  are 
only  of  sufficient  permanence,  to 
be  used  by  the  artist  for  com- 
mercial work,  if  at  all.  Many  of 
these  lake  colors  are  often  em- 
ployed to  give  stronger  color  to 
pigments;  but  their  addition  yields 
only  a  temporary  brilliance. 

rTHE  artist  should  be  in  a  position 
to  detect  the  addition  of  harm- 
ful admixtures  to  his  colors,  as  for 
instance  the  addition  of  fugitive 
^  dyes ;  or  if  colors  such  as  the  cad- 
mium yellows  have  been  adulter- 
ated with  Chrome  Yellows.  He 
should  know  whether  a  pigment, 
such  as  Cobalt,  for  which  he  pays 


a  big  price,  be  actually  pure  cobalt, 
or  a  mixture,  or  cheap  substitute. 
He  should  also  know  if  whites  are 
unadulterated  with  chalk,  clay, 
barytes  or  whether  a  white  be  of 
zinc  or  lead.  The  time  has  ar- 
rived when  the  artist  must  be  in- 
formed as  to  the  composition  of 
his  materials.  The  new  products, 
appearing  yearly,  only  tend  to  lead 
into  difficulties  unless  their  use  be 
accompanied  with  the  proper 
knowledge  of  their  properties. 
Not  only  does  the  student  or  artist 
owe  it  to  himself,  but  to  the  future 
generations  who  will  look  back 
with  gratitude  when  examples  of 
the  present  periods  have  remained 
durable.  Why,  in  this  one  pro- 
fession, should  the  study  of  the 
materials  employed  in  the  various 
techniques  be  so  often  thought  of 
such  little  importance?  Must  we 
stand  helplessly  by  and  witness  the 
gradual  destruction  of  many  of  the 
finest  examples  of  painting  simply 
because  the  artists  themselves  knew 
nothing  of  the  dangers  of  using 
unstable  pigments  and  oils,  or  were 
victims  of  the  alluring,  brilliant, 
unsafe  products  they  employed? 
We  may  excuse  the  artist  of 
former  times,  but  today  there  is  no 
reason  why  he  should  not  reflect 
on  the  importance  of  preserving  his 
work  for  the  future. 

With  a  few  bottles  of  reagents 
in  the  studio,  the  artist  may  at  any 
time  test  any  color  in  question  for 
harmful  adulterations  or  impu- 
rities. I  have  written  a  book,  to  be 
published  shortly  by  Van  Nos- 
trand,  in  which  many  simple  tests 
are  given  for  all  standard  pig- 
ments. And  I  have  given  other 
information  on  pigments  which 
should  be  of  interest  and  value  to 
the  artist. 

If  a  given  pigment  is  in  dry 
powder  form,  it  need  but  be  shaken 
in  a  small  bottle,  or  better,  a  test 
tube,  together  with  a  small  quan- 
tity of  alcohol.  Usually  the  color 
which  the  artist  employs  is  either 
an  oil  or  a  watercolor.  Only  sel- 
dom do  the  oils  or  gums  prevent 
reaction  of  reagents.  More  defi- 
nite results  are,  however,  obtained 
by  using  the  pigment  in  powder 
form,  that  is  free  from  oils  and 
gums.  Watercolors  are  easily 
washed  free  of  these  gums.  A 
small  quantity  of  the  color  is 
placed  in  a  small  container  to 
which  sufficient  water  is  added  to 
make  a  dilute  solution.  After 
thorough  shaking,  upon  leaving 
the  pigment  settle,  the  water 
should  be  poured  off.  It  is  im- 
portant to  note  whether  the  water 
has  become  stained  with  color. 
This  would  indicate  a  partial  solu- 
tion of  the  pigment  or  the  addition 
of  water-soluble  dyestuff  to  the 
pigment. 

Oil  colors  may  be  freed  from 
oil  or  resins  by  washing  in  similar 
manner,  using  turpentine  in  place 
of  water  and  then  removing  the 
(  Continued  on  the  following  page) 
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For  Your   Stately  Home 
or  Humble  Cottage 

There's  a  "Bluebird"  Rod  for  Every  Window 

Window  curtains  reflect  beauty  or  ill-taste,  hospitality 
or  coldness,  according  to  the  way  they  are  draped  They 
give  people  who  pass  your  home  their  impression  of  your 
home  interior. 

To  bring  out  the  beauty  of  your  curtains,  hang  them  on 
"Bluebird"  Rods.  "Bluebirds"  are  finished  in  Satin  Gold 
or  White  Enamel  and  they  come  single,  double  and  triple 
to  fit  all  windows  and  draperies. 

Strengthening  ribs  make  "Bluebirds"  sagless  and  durable; 
they  never  tarnish,  are  easily  put  up,  won't  come  down 
accidentally,  and  are  economical.     Sold  by  better  dealers. 

J}(ue6icd 

FLAT 'Extending 

CURTAIN  RODS 

H.  L.  JUDD  COMPANY.  Inc.,  NEW  YORK 
Makers  of  Home  Accessories  for  Over  50  Years 


REAL     CLEANLINESS 


YOU  constantly  wash  your  nightgowns,  sheets 
and  quilts,  but  it's  impossible  to  wash  a  mat- 
frts.  The  Mattress  Protectors  will  keep  the 
mattress   fresh    and   clean. 

They  are  made  in  all  sizes  for  bed  or  crib  and 
quilted  so  that  they  remain  soft  and  light  and  fluffy 
in   spite  of  washing  and   continued   use. 

We  have  made  Mattress  Protectors  on  our  pat- 
ented machines  for  over  thirty  years  and  guarantee 
every  Protector. 

The  best  hotels  and  institutions  throughout  the 
country  use  our  Protectors  on  their  mattresses. 
Prove  this  next  time  you  are  at  a  good  hotel  by 
turning  back  the  sheets  and  look  at  our  Protectors 
with  the   little   red  trade   marks   sewed   in  one  corner. 

None   genuine    without   trade    mark. 

Because  of  their  many  features,  they  are  specially 
suited  to  use  on  Baby's  crib.  They  protect  the  child 
as  well   as  the   mattress — save  time   and   labor. 

Endorsed  by  physicians  and  used  by  the  best  fam- 
ilies who  know. 


One  trial 


ill 


ivince  you  beyond  any  doubt. 


EXCELSIOR  QUILTING  CO. 

15  LAIGHT  STREET  NEW  YORK,  N.  Y. 
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2  and  4  E.  Forty-Fourth  Street 
NEW  YORK 


WETZEL  are  tailors 
for  men  desiring 
to  be  groomed  correctly 
in  every  detail.  Using 
the  best  ideas  of  the 
smartest  fashion  centers 
of  the  world,  it  has 
ever  been  their  privilege 
to  serve  a  distinguished 
clientele. 


SHIRTMAKERS  AND  HABERDASHERS  ^/ 


Men  who  appreciate  Artistic  Atmosphere  in  the 
Home  recognize  the  Importance  of  Personal  Ap^ 
pearance  in  completing  the  Harmonious  Ensemble. 
We  call  particular  attention  to  our  Distinctive 
Shirtings,  Neckwear,  House  Robes,  Etc. 


512  FIFTH  AVENUE.  NEW  YORK 

AT   FORTY-THIRD  STREET 
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Kent-Costikyan 

FOUNDED    1886 

485  FIFTH  AVENUE— SIXTH  FLOOR 
NEW  YORK 

Opposite  Public  Library 

1MPORTEP.S  OF  ORIENTAL  RUGS 
SEAMLESS  CARPETS  IN  SOLID  COLORS 
RUGS    WOVEN    TO     ORDER    IN    ORIENT 
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The  Chemistry  of  Artists'  Paints 
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turpentine  by  washing  with  alco- 
hol. If  the  alcohol  or  turpentine 
becomes  colored  it  would  indicate 
adulteration  with  dyestuffs.  Some 
pigments  are  in  a  very  fine  state 
of  division  and  would  require 
quite  a  long  period  to  settle,  there- 
fore much  time  may  be  saved  by 
filtering  the  pigment  from  the 
turpentine  or  alcohol.  In  place  of 
turpentine,  other  solvents  are  often 
employed,  such  as  benzol,  toluol, 
xylol,  ether,  chloroform,  acetone, 
anyl-acetate,  carbon,  tetrachloride, 
benzine,  etc.  Certain  colors  like 
Prussian  Blue  have  such  strong 
tinting  strength  that  more  than 
one  filtration  is  required  to  remove 
the  finely  divided  particles  from 
the  solvent,  which  otherwise  may 
mislead  the  student  into  believing 
the  discoloration  is  caused  by  dyes. 

'pHERE  has  been  introduced,  in 
recent  years,  a  pigment  which 
bids  fair  to  become  one  of  the 
most  desirable  whites  for  artists' 
use.  This  pigment,  called  Per- 
malba,  does  not  contain  either  lead 
or  zinc  and  is  unaffected  by  all 
ordinary  chemical  reagents,  re- 
maining unchanged  under  all  con- 
ditions of  painting.  Its  high  tint- 
ing value  and  exceptional  opacity, 
together  with  its  stability  and  in- 
ertia toward  all  other  pigments  in 
mixtures  ranks  Permalba  as  an 
ideal  artists'  white.  In  oil,  Per- 
malba requires  about  the  same  time 
as  Zinc  White  to  dry,  yielding  a 
flexible  and  durable  film.  Per- 
malba has  gone  through  a  thor- 
ough experimental  stage,  ranging 
over  a  period  of  six  years  and  has 
been  found  to  remain  permanent 
under  all  conditions  of  painting. 
Its  insolubility  in  acids  and  al- 
kaline reagents,  which  dissolve 
whites  of  lead  or  zinc  composition, 
readily  distinguishes  Permalba 
from  these. 

Bitumen,  or  Asphaltum  should 
not  be  used  by  the  artist  who  seeks 
permanency.  The  colors  are  of 
organic  origin,  composed  of  a 
variety  of  pitchy,  tarry  substances 
which  partly  decompose  under  ex- 
posure to  direct  sunlight.  As  oil 
colors  they  are  exceedingly  slow- 
dryers  and  even  after  years  they 
soften  and  "bleed"  or  diffuse 
through  overlying  layers  of  paint. 
Heavy  applications  readily  cause 
cracking.  Vandyke  Brown,  also  be- 
ing partly  composed  of  bituminous 
matter,  is  unsafe  for  durability, 
fading  to  a  cold  grey  tone  under 
exposure  to  direct  sunlight;  it 
should  be  replaced  by  burnt  Um- 
ber and  Ivory  Black. 

I  have  found  many  artists  ex- 
ceedingly conscientious  in  their 
selection  of  durable  pigments,  dis- 
playing a  complete  lack  of  tech- 
nical knowledge  of  the  vehicles 
they  employ.  The  vehicles  and 
mediums  used  in  the  various  tech- 
niques are  just  as  essential  for 
permanency  and  durability  as  are 
the  pigments.     Let  us  consider  the 


importance  of  the  proper  oils  used 
in  oil  painting.  Only  a  few  of 
the  volatile  mineral  oils,  the  lighter 
fractions  of  petroleum,  such  as 
Benzine,  Naphtha,  Gasoline,  Pe- 
troleum, Ether  and  sometimes  Coal 
Oil  may  be  used,  but  then  only 
when  their  use  be  thoroughly  un- 
derstood. They  find  wider  appli- 
cation as  solvents  for  resins,  as 
also  do  the  lighter  fractions  of 
coal-tar,  such  as  benzol,  coal-tar, 
naphtha,  toluol  and  xylol. 

Linseed  oil  and  poppy  oil  differ 
somewhat  in  the  time  required  to 
dry,  poppy  oil  drying  somewhat 
slower.  Raw  linseed  oil  contains 
a  natural  coloring  matter  which  is 
somewhat  objectional  to  artists, 
especially  for  delicate  tints  and  for 
whites.  These  colors  when  ground 
in  poppy  oil  do  not  show  this  yel- 
low cast.  When  linseed  oil  is  ex- 
posed to  direct  sunlight  this  color- 
ing matter  is  bleached,  but  returns 
when  the  oil  is  again  placed  in  the 
dark. 

'THE  early  painters  had  already 
discovered  that  by  boiling  lin- 
seed oil  together  with  finely  divid- 
ed lead  or  lead  compounds,  a 
product  was  obtained  which  dried 
more  quickly  than  the  raw  oil. 
Today  many  such  compounds  are 
made,  some  using  lead  or  man- 
ganese and  latterly  cobalt  com- 
pounds, to  produce  sicatifs  which 
are  very  quick-drying  compounds. 
I  warn  the  artist  against  their  use, 
except  for  commercial  work  where 
durability  and  permanence  is  of 
secondary  importance.  It  usually 
will  be  found  that  the  speed  with 
which  a  paint  film  is  forced  to  dry 
by  their  use,  consistently  subtracts 
from  the  durability  of  the  paint- 
ing. 

There  are  three  resins  which 
find  widest  application  in  the 
Fine  Arts,  and  they  are  mastic, 
damar  and  copal.  The  mastic 
resin  is  soluble  in  turpentine,  as  is 
also  the  damar.  The  copals  dis- 
tinguish themselves  from  these  in 
being  practically  insoluble  in  most 
ordinary  solvents,  requiring  special 
treatment  to  yield  varnishes  of  the 
highest  durability.  The  usual 
method  employed  in  preparing 
copal  varnishes  consists  in  heating 
the  resin  together  with  linseed  oil 
and  turpentine,  and  frequently  the 
addition  of  drying  compounds  is 
made  to  give  quicker  drying  copal 
varnishes.  Copal  varnishes  yield, 
upon  drying,  the  most  durable 
protective  films,  but  on  account  of 
the  manner  in  which  they  resist 
all  ordinary  solvents,  they  are  very 
tedious  for  the  restorer  to  remove 
after  ageing,  thereby  endangering 
the  painting  underneath.  Mastic 
varnish  can  readily  be  removed 
from  aged  paintings  with  ordinary 
solvents,  such  as  turpentine,  as  can 
also  damar  varnish,  and  should  not 
for  this  reason  be  employed  to- 
gether with  the  painting  oils  while 
the  artist  is  laying  on  his  colors. 
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Indiana  Limestone  Will  'Magnify 
the  Beauty  of  a  Design 

The  present-day  trend  toward  simplicity  and 
artistic  refinement  in  architecture  is  strikingly 
manifested  in  the  construction  of  the  mod- 
ern home.  The  best  building  materials  may 
now  be  employed  at  low  cost  and  a  greater 
degree  of  permanence  and  beauty  obtained. 

Builders  who  desire  a  decidedly  superior  home, 
are  rapidly  appreciating  the  advantages  of 
stone  construction,  and  stone  facings  are  be- 
ing used  where  formerly  they  would  not 
have  been  practicable  in  designs  requiring 
elaborate  detail. 

The  Indiana  Limestone  industry  offers  to  the 
building  world  today,  a  product  unequaled 
among  permanent  materials.  Millions  of  dol- 
lars have  been  spent  in  the  development  of 
this  great  quarry  deposit  and  the  superiority 
of  this  natural  stone  is  best  evidenced  by  the 
fact  that  it  is  used  in  localities  where  other 
building  stones  are  to  be  found.  Due  to  its 
wide  distribution  it  is  aptly  designated  "The 
Nation's  Building  Stone." 

A  folder  descriptive  of  the  house  illustrated 
above,  showing  floor  plans,  or  any  information  on 
Indiana  Limestone,  will  be  sent  free  upon  request. 

Indiana  Limestone  Quarrymen's  Association 

BoxC-778     *      Bedford,  Indiana 
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By  BENJAMIN  DE  CASSERES 


British  Sporting  Artists  — 
from  Barlow  to  Herring. 
Illustrated  in  color  and  half- 
tones. By  Walter  Shaw  Spar- 
row.    Charles  Scribner's  Sons. 

THIS  is  one  of  the  most  sump- 
tuous and  fascinating  volumes 
I  have  ever  seen  on  this  subject. 
There  is  a  foreword  by  Sir  Theo- 
dore Cook  and  twenty-seven  illus- 
trations in  color  and  seventy-six  in 
black  and  white. 

The  Britisher  is  first  of  all  a 
sportsman.  Every  Englishman  is 
born  in  the  open — that  is,  Eng- 
land— which  is  like  a  small  house 
with  only  the  sea  and  the  winds 
from  the  four  corners  of  the  earth 
for  walls.  When  he  is  not  a 
hunter  of  game  and  animals,  he  is 
a  hunter  of  men,  of  Pharaohs,  of 
Zulus.  But  a  huntsman  always! 
Rare  roast  beef,  a  mug  of  ale  and 
the  game  bag — that  is  all  an 
Englishman  needs. 

This  book  glorifies  the  British 
sportsman  through  the  medium  of 
art.  What  Frederic  Remington 
did  for  our  Western  open-air 
types  these  artists  have  done  for 
the  grand  old  game  of  the  English 
chase.  The  men  whose  lives  and 
work  are  reviewed  are  Francis 
Barlow  and  his  contemporaries, 
Peter  Tillemans,  Seymour  and 
some  other  primitives,  John  Woo- 
ton,  George  Stubbs,  Morland, 
Rowlandson,  Ibbetson,  Howitt, 
James  Ward,  Ben  Marshall, 
Dalby,  Ferneley,  Charles  Towne, 
Henry  Allen,  Landseer  and  Her- 
ring. It  is  a  veritable  Olympus 
of  beef-and-ale  Britishers. 

There  are  pictures  here  which 
have  never  been  reproduced  be- 
fore, and  others  which — by  the 
new  color  processes  employed — 
will  make  a  brighter  appeal  than 
has  ever  been  possible  in  works  of 
this  kind.  Take,  as  one  example, 
the  amazing  panorama  recording 
George  the  First's  visit  to  New- 
market. Or  take  the  lovely  color- 
ing reproduced  from  the  younger 
Wolstenholme's  glowing  canvases; 
the  smooth  tints  and  knowing 
draughtsmanship  of  Henry  Aiken 
at  his  best ;  the  characteristically 
amusing   vigor   of   Loraine-Smith. 

I  am  enthusiastic  with  Mr. 
Cook  over  the  delicately  beautiful 
picture  o  f  "Haymaking,"  b  y 
Stubbs.  This  is  not  a  "sporting 
picture,"  but  Stubbs'  many  pic- 
tures of  racehorses  seem  to  have 
inclined  some  pessimists  to  think 
that  Stubbs  could  do  nothing  else. 

This  book  has  made  me  a  sports- 


The  Hill  of  Dreams.  By 
Arthur  Machen.  Alfred  A. 
Knopf. 

TN  the  pomp  and  purple  of  great 
English  prose  Arthur  Machen 
has  recorded  in  this  book  the  his- 
tory of  "a  Robinson  Crusoe  of  the 
mind."     It  is,  however,  a  Robin- 


son Crusoe  without  a  Man  Friday 
— unless  Lucian  Taylor's  little 
blue  bottle  on  the  mantelshelf  of 
his  London  lodging  could  be  called 
his  Man  Friday.  Out  of  this  bot- 
tle— which  contained  some  drug — 
came  the  only  companions  Lucien 
ever  had.  They  were  marvelous 
companions — Roman  legions,  cour- 
tesan-queens and  curious  witches. 
The  bottle  killed  him  at  last — and 
there  they  found  him  at  his  desk 
before  his  endless  papers  which 
contained  the  magnificent  master- 
piece of  Flaubertian  music  he  had 
never  written,  while  London  rat- 
tled on  her  brazen  way. 

"The  Hill  of  Dreams"  is  the 
story  of  an  English  provincial  lad 
of  mystical  tendencies  who  tries  to 
create  an  empire  of  the  imagina- 
tion in  order  to  shut  out  the 
hideous  reality  of  everyday  life  and 
the  pharisees  and  hypocrites  that 
surround  him.  He  would  have 
partly  succeeded  and  lived  to  a 
ripe  old  bourgeois  end  if  he  had 
only  knocked  off  of  his  drugs  and 
his  mania,  say,  about  once  a  month 
and  gone  on  a  real,  sane  English 
bat — rare  roast  beef,  a  barrel  of 
ale,  and  things.  As  we  say  in 
motion  pictures,  he  "had  nothing 
to  cut  to."  Genius  cannot  live  by 
imagination  alone.  Even  the 
great  Flaubert — protagonist  of 
Lucian  Taylor — knew  this,  for 
ever  once  in  a  while  he  had  to 
knock  off  of  his  phrase-bawling 
mania  at  Rouen  to  come  to  Paris  *" 
to  "forget  it." 

The  real  tragedy  of  Lucian  was 
that  he  was  sterile.  He  really  be- 
lieved that  genius  is  the  art  of 
taking  infinite  pains,  when,  as  a 
matter  of  fact,  real  genius  is  a  kind 
of  sublime  carelessness  and  spon- 
taneous unconsciousness. 

This  is  also  the  defect  of  Arthur 
Machen's  prose.  It  lacks  spon- 
taneity, invention  and  originality. 
It  is  perfect — therefore,  not  Grade 
A  stuff.  He  repeats  himself  over 
and  over.  Machen  is  a  great 
writer,  but  not  a  genius.  There 
is  something  inarticulate  about 
him.  He  has  never  said  just  what 
he  wanted  to  say,  like  Gautier, 
Hugo,  France,  Symons,  Saltus  or 
Huneker.  But  his  "The  Hill  of 
Dreams"  is  a  precious  work  in  a 
sea  of  British  blab  and  treacle. 

The  Significance  of  the  Fine 
Arts.  Marshall  Jones  Com- 
pany, Boston. 

TF  the  late  James  Huneker  had 
come  across  this  book,  it  would 
have  gone  right  into  his  library, 
for  Huneker  was  the  Janitor  of 
the  Temple  of  the  Seven  Arts, 
and  this  book  deals  with  at  least 
four  of  the  seven. 

It  is  published  under  the  direc- 
tion of  the  Committee  on  Educa- 
tion of  the  American  Institute  of 
Architects.  It  is  profusely  illus- 
trated. It  is  a  pity  that  the  fine 
(Continued   on    page    94) 
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Iftotel 

Sheridan-Plaza 


CHICAGO 


Sheridan  Road 
at  Wilson  Ave. 


UPTOWN    CHICAGO'S 
MOST     FAVORED 
HOTEL 


Why  not  this  coming  summer  spend  a  few  days  or  weeks  on 
the  famous  North  Shore — Chicago's  vacation  land?  Come 
to  the  beautiful  Sheridan  Plaza.  Bathing,  boating,  motoring, 
theater-going.  Short  ride  to  golf  grounds  and  parks.  Music 
and  dancing  every  evening.  Moderate  rates  in  the  restau- 
rant and  Narcissus  Grill  cafeteria.  Eighteen  minutes  from 
downtown;  elevated  express  and  surface  lines;  motor  busses 
to  and  from  downtown ;  through  Lincoln  Park,  stop  at  the 
door. 

European  plan.  Excellent  rooms,  •v.ith  private 
bath,  #.?  a  day  and  up.  Reservations  are  advisable. 
Exceptional  garage  accommodations. 


the  Greenbrier 

White  Sulphur  Springs 

West  Virginia 

A  great  "country  house"  2,000  feet 
up  in  the  Alleghanies 

Golf — splendid  Turf  greens 
and  Fairways 
Horseback  riding  —  Tennis         *^i 


*S\ 


World  famous  medicinal  waters  and  baths 
HARKY  TAIT,  Resident  Manager 

W  S  S  WATER 
A  Natural  Aperient 
\        America's  Morning  Drink 


Days  of 

Long-Remembered  Pleasure 


Old  world  courtesies  and  amenities.  Mag- 
nificent, hospitable  salons  and  broad, 
boulevard-like  decks.  Airy  suites  and 
single  rooms  with  every  appointment  for 
comfort  and  convenience.  Cuisine  that 
isirresitible.  Pleasant,  unobtrusive,  com- 
petent personal  service.  Diversions  in 
infinite  variety  or  complete  rest  and  re- 
laxation. Sophisticated,  international  at- 
mosphere that  ischarming  and  delightful. 
These  make  French  Line  voyages  days  of  long- 
rememlx-red  pleasure. 


Regular  sailings  from  New  York  for  Ply- 
mouth. Hnvre  and  Paris  hy  the  express 
de  luxe  liners 

PARIS  LAFAYETTE 

FRANCE 

Detailed  information  on  request. 

From  New  York  for  Havre  and  Paris  with 
all  the  comforts  of  ocean  travel  at  mini- 
mum expense,  the  large,  comfortable 
one  cabin  steamers 
ROCHAMBE.AU  CHICAGO 

KOI WS1LLON  LA  SAVOIL 


Compagnie  Generate  Transatlantique        0ffices  J 

9  State  Street,  New  York 


d  Agencies  in 

I  Cities  of  Europe 

d  the  United Sta 
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ANNOUNCEMENT   FROM 

WASHINQTON,  D.  C. 

W  ITH  the  opening  of  HOTEL  HAMILTON  at  the  corner 
of  Fourteenth  and  K  Streets,  Washington  has  cause  to  be 
proud  of  possessing  the  newest  and  one  of  the  finest  and  best 
Hotels  in  the  country.  The  courage  and  vision  of  its  originator, 
whose  dreams  and  thoughts  and  plans  have  brought  Hotel 
Hamilton  to  its  present  state  of  perfection,  are  rewarded  by 
the  knowledge  that  the  nation's  Capitol  has  now  a  Hotel  fault- 
less in  its  appointments — the  last  word  in  comfort,  convenience 
and  luxury — the  last  thought  in  harmony  and  beauty  of  form 
and  coloring. 

TT  is  located  on  a  prominent  corner,  which  is  easily  acces- 
sible  from  all  parts  of  the  city,  facing  one  of  Washington's 
largest  and  most  famous  parks — Franklin  Square.  All  of  its 
four  hundred  rooms  have  outside  exposure  and  luxurious 
bathrooms.  The  furnishings,  carpets  and  hangings  are  a  de- 
light to  the  eye,  and  courtesy,  careful  individual  attention  to 
the  comfort  of  guests  and  visitors  will  be  assured  under  the 
personal   direction  of  experienced   management. 


Artificial  Flowering  Plants,  and  Trees 
with  Pots,  complete,  from  $.10  up 


Our  Illustrated  Catalogue  No. 
11  with  illustrations  in  colors 
of  Artificial  Flowers,  Plants, 
Vines,  Trees,  etc..  Mailed 
FREE   for   the    asking. 


FRANK  NETSCHERT,  Inc. 

61   Barclay  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
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Indiana  Limestone  Will  Magnify 
the  Beauty  of  a  Design 

The  present-day  trend  toward  simplicity  and 
artistic  refinement  in  architecture  is  strikingly 
manifested  in  the  construction  of  the  mod- 
ern home.  The  best  building  materials  may 
now  be  employed  at  low  cost  and  a  greater 
degree  of  permanence  and  beauty  obtained. 

Builders  who  desire  a  decidedly  superior  home, 
are  rapidly  appreciating  the  advantages  of 
stone  construction,  and  stone  facings  are  be- 
ing used  where  formerly  they  would  not 
have  been  practicable  in  designs  requiring 
elaborate  detail. 

The  Indiana  Limestone  industry  offers  to  the 
building  world  today,  a  product  unequaled 
among  permanent  materials.  Millions  of  dol- 
lars have  been  spent  in  the  development  of 
this  great  quarry  deposit  and  the  superiority 
of  this  natural  stone  is  best  evidenced  by  the 
fact  that  it  is  used  in  localities  where  other 
building  stones  are  to  be  found.  Due  to  its 
ide  distribution  it  is  aptly  designated  "The 
Nation's  Building  Stone." 

A  folder  descriptive  of  the  house  illustrated 
above,  showing  floor  plans,  or  any  information  on 
Indiana  Limestone,  will  be  sent  free  upon  request. 

Indiana  Limestone  Quarrymen's  Association 

BoxC-778     ,      Bedford,  Indiana 
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British  Sporting  Artists  — 
from  Barlow  to  Herring. 
Illustrated  in  color  and  half- 
tones. By  Walter  Shaw  Spar- 
row.    Charles  Scribner's  Sons. 

THIS  is  one  of  the  most  sump- 
tuous and  fascinating  volumes 
I  have  ever  seen  on  this  subject. 
There  is  a  foreword  by  Sir  Theo- 
dore Cook  and  twenty-seven  illus- 
trations in  color  and  seventy-six  in 
black  and  white. 

The  Britisher  is  first  of  all  a 
sportsman.  Every  Englishman  is 
born  in  the  open — that  is,  Eng- 
land— which  is  like  a  small  house 
with  only  the  sea  and  the  winds 
from  the  four  corners  of  the  earth 
for  walls.  When  he  is  not  a 
hunter  of  game  and  animals,  he  is 
a  hunter  of  men,  of  Pharaohs,  of 
Zulus.  But  a  huntsman  always! 
Rare  roast  beef,  a  mug  of  ale  and 
the  game  bag — that  is  all  an 
Englishman  needs. 

This  book  glorifies  the  British 
sportsman  through  the  medium  of 
art.  What  Frederic  Remington 
did  for  our  Western  open-air 
types  these  artists  have  done  for 
the  grand  old  game  of  the  English 
chase.  The  men  whose  lives  and 
work  are  reviewed  are  Francis 
Barlow  and  his  contemporaries, 
Peter  Tillemans,  Seymour  and 
some  other  primitives,  John  Woo- 
ton,  George  Stubbs,  Morland, 
Rowlandson,  Ibbetson,  Howitt, 
James  Ward,  Ben  Marshall, 
Dalby,  Ferneley,  Charles  Towne, 
Henry  Allen,  Landseer  and  Her- 
ring. It  is  a  veritable  Olympus 
of  beef-and-ale  Britishers. 

There  are  pictures  here  which 
have  never  been  reproduced  be- 
fore, and  others  which — by  the 
new  color  processes  employed — 
will  make  a  brighter  appeal  than 
has  ever  been  possible  in  works  of 
this  kind.  Take,  as  one  example, 
the  amazing  panorama  recording 
George  the  First's  visit  to  New- 
market. Or  take  the  lovely  color- 
ing reproduced  from  the  younger 
Wolstenholme's  glowing  canvases; 
the  smooth  tints  and  knowing 
draughtsmanship  of  Henry  Aiken 
at  his  best ;  the  characteristically 
amusing   vigor   of    Loraine-Smith. 

I  am  enthusiastic  with  Mr. 
Cook  over  the  delicately  beautiful 
picture  o  f  "Haymaking,"  b  y 
Stubbs.  This  is  not  a  "sporting 
picture,"  but  Stubbs'  many  pic- 
tures of  racehorses  seem  to  have 
inclined  some  pessimists  to  think 
that  Stubbs  could  do  nothing  else. 

This  book  has  made  me  a  sports- 


The  Hill  of  Dreams.  By 
Arthur  Machen.  Alfred  A. 
Knopf. 

TN  the  pomp  and  purple  of  great 
English  prose  Arthur  Machen 
has  recorded  in  this  book  the  his- 
tory of  "a  Robinson  Crusoe  of  the 
mind."     It  is,  however,  a  Robin- 


son Crusoe  without  a  Man  Friday 
— unless  Lucian  Taylor's  little 
blue  bottle  on  the  mantelshelf  of 
his  London  lodging  could  be  called 
his  Man  Friday.  Out  of  this  bot- 
tle— which  contained  some  drug — 
came  the  only  companions  Lucien 
ever  had.  They  were  marvelous 
companions — Roman  legions,  cour- 
tesan-queens and  curious  witches. 
The  bottle  killed  him  at  last — and 
there  they  found  him  at  his  desk 
before  his  endless  papers  which 
contained  the  magnificent  master- 
piece of  Flaubertian  music  he  had 
never  written,  while  London  rat- 
tled on  her  brazen  way. 

"The  Hill  of  Dreams"  is  the 
story  of  an  English  provincial  lad 
of  mystical  tendencies  who  tries  to 
create  an  empire  of  the  imagina- 
tion in  order  to  shut  out  the 
hideous  reality  of  everyday  life  and 
the  pharisees  and  hypocrites  that 
surround  him.  He  would  have 
partly  succeeded  and  lived  to  a 
ripe  old  bourgeois  end  if  he  had 
only  knocked  off  of  his  drugs  and 
his  mania,  say,  about  once  a  month 
and  gone  on  a  real,  sane  English 
bat — rare  roast  beef,  a  barrel  of 
ale,  and  things.  As  we  say  in 
motion  pictures,  he  "had  nothing 
to  cut  to."  Genius  cannot  live  by 
imagination  alone.  Even  the 
great  Flaubert — protagonist  of 
Lucian  Taylor — knew  this,  for 
ever  once  in  a  while  he  had  to 
knock  off  of  his  phrase-bawling 
mania  at  Rouen  to  come  to  Paris 
to  "forget  it." 

The  real  tragedy  of  Lucian  was 
that  he  was  sterile.  He  really  be- 
lieved that  genius  is  the  art  of 
taking  infinite  pains,  when,  as  a 
matter  of  fact,  real  genius  is  a  kind 
of  sublime  carelessness  and  spon- 
taneous unconsciousness. 

This  is  also  the  defect  of  Arthur 
Machen's  prose.  It  lacks  spon- 
taneity, invention  and  originality. 
It  is  perfect — therefore,  not  Grade 
A  stuff.  He  repeats  himself  over 
and  over.  Machen  is  a  great 
writer,  but  not  a  genius.  There 
is  something  inarticulate  about 
him.  He  has  never  said  just  what 
he  wanted  to  say,  like  Gautier, 
Hugo,  France,  Symons,  Saltus  or 
Huneker.  But  his  "The  Hill  of 
Dreams"  is  a  precious  work  in  a 
sea  of  British  blab  and  treacle. 

The  Significance  of  the  Fine 
Arts.  Marshall  Jones  Com- 
pany, Boston. 

TF  the  late  James  Huneker  had 
come  across  this  book,  it  would 
have  gone  right  into  his  library, 
for  Huneker  was  the  Janitor  of 
the  Temple  of  the  Seven  Arts, 
and  this  book  deals  with  at  least 
four  of  the  seven. 

It  is  published  under  the  direc- 
tion of  the  Committee  on  Educa- 
tion of  the  American  Institute  of 
Architects.  It  is  profusely  illus- 
trated. It  is  a  pity  that  the  fine 
{Continued   on    page    94) 
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Iftotel 

Shcridan-Flaza 


CHICAGO 


Sheridan  Road 
at  Wilson  Ave. 


UPTOWN    CHICAGO': 
MOST     FAVORED 
HOTEL 


Why  not  this  coming  summer  spend  a  few  days  or  weeks  on 
the  famous  North  Shore — Chicago's  vacation  land  ?  Come 
to  the  beautiful  Sheridan  Plaza.  Bathing,  boating,  motoring, 
theater-going.  Short  ride  to  golf  grounds  and  parks.  Music 
and  dancing  every  evening.  Moderate  rates  in  the  restau- 
rant and  Narcissus  Grill  cafeteria.  Eighteen  minutes  from 
downtown ;  elevated  express  and  surface  lines ;  motor  busses 
to  and  from  downtown;  through  Lincoln  Park,  stop  at  the 
door. 

European  plan.  Excellent  rooms,  ivitk  private 
bath,  #.?  a  day  and  up.  Reservations  are  advisable. 
Exceptional  garage  accommodations. 


fill  \^ 

Hill 


* 


the  Greenbrier 

White  Sulphur  Springs 

West  Virginia 

A  great  "country  house"  2,000  feet 
up  in  the  Alleghanies 

Golf — splendid  Turf  greens  ^  \ 

and  Fairways 
Horseback  riding  —  Tennis         ^ 

World  famous  medicinal  waters  and  baths 
HARRY  TAIT,  Resident  Manager 

WSS  WATER 
\  A  Natural  Aperient 

v  America's  Morning  Drink 


Days  of    "V^Jik 
Long-Remembered  Pleasure 


Old  \\(  >rld  courtesies  and  amenities.  Mag- 
nificent, hospitable  salons  and  broad, 
boulevard-like  decks.  Airy  suites  and 
single  rooms  with  every  appointment  for 
comfort  and  convenience.  Cuisine  that 
isirresitible.  Pleasant,  unobtrusive,  com- 
petent personal  service.  Diversions  in 
infinite  variety  or  complete  rest  and  re- 
laxation. Sophisticated,  international  at- 
mosphere that  ischarming  and  delightful. 
These  make  French  Line  voyages  days  of  long- 
remembered  pleasure. 


Regular  sailings  from  New  York  for  Ply- 
mouth. Havre  and  Paris  by  the  express 
de  luxe  liners 

PARIS  LAFAYETTE 

FRANCE 

Detailed  information  on  request. 

From  New  York  for  Havre  and  Paris  with 
all  the  comforts  of  ocean  travel  at  mini- 
mum expense,  the  large,  comfortable 
one  cabin  steamers 
ROCHAMBLAU  CHICAGO 

KOI  VSILLON  LA  5AV01L 


^enjehc(lr\ea 
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Compagnie  Generate  Transatlantique 

9  State  Street,  New  York 


ANNOUNCEMENT   FROM 

WASHINQTON,  D.  C. 

W ITH  the  opening  of  HOTEL  HAMILTON  at  the  corner 
of  Fourteenth  and  K  Streets,  Washington  has  cause  to  be 
proud  of  possessing  the  newest  and  one  of  the  finest  and  best 
Hotels  in  the  country.  The  courage  and  vision  of  its  originator, 
whose  dreams  and  thoughts  and  plans  have  brought  Hotel 
Hamilton  to  its  present  state  of  perfection,  are  rewarded  by 
the  knowledge  that  the  nation's  Capitol  has  now  a  Hotel  fault- 
less in  its  appointments — the  last  word  in  comfort,  convenience 
and  luxury — the  last  thought  in  harmony  and  beauty  of  form 
and  coloring. 

TT  is  located  on  a  prominent  corner,  which  is  easily  acces- 
sible  from  all  parts  of  the  city,  facing  one  of  Washington's 
largest  and  most  famous  parks — Franklin  Square.  All  of  its 
four  hundred  rooms  have  outside  exposure  and  luxurious 
bathrooms.  The  furnishings,  carpets  and  hangings  are  a  de- 
light to  the  eye,  and  courtesy,  careful  individual  attention  to 
the  comfort  of  guests  and  visitors  will  be  assured  under  the 
personal   direction  of  experienced   management. 


Artificial  Flowering  Plants,  and  Trees 
with  Pots,  complete,  from  $.10  up 


Our  Illustrated  Catalogue  No. 
II  with  illustrations  in  colors 
of  Artificial  Flowers,  Plants, 
Vines,  Trees,  etc.,  Mailed 
FREE    for    the    asking. 


FRANK  NETSCHERT,  Inc. 

61   Barclay  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
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ARTS  &  DECORATION 


YALE  SCHOOL  OF  THE  FINE  ARTS 

YALE  UNIVERSITY,  NEW  HAVEN,  CONN. 
DRAWING  AND  PAINTING-SCULPTURE— ARCHITECTURE 

COMPOSITION— ANATOMY— PERSPECTIVE— HISTORY    OF    ART 

The  Degree  of  Bachelor  of  Fine  Arts  (B.F.A.)  is  awarded  for 
advanced  work  of  distinction.  The  Winchester  Fellowship  for 
one  year's  study  of  art  in  Europe,  the  English  Scholarship  for 
study  of  art  and  travel  in  Europe  during  the  summer  vacation, 
and  School  Scholarships  are  awarded  annually. 
Illustrated  Catalogue  A. 
Address  G.  H.  LANGZETTEL,  Secretary 


STUDY    INTERIOR     DECORATION 

f'OMPLETE  instruction  in  the  use  of  period 
^"^  styles,  color  harmony,  composition,  textiles, 
curtains,  wall  treatments,  furniture  arrangement, 
etc.  RESIDENT  and  HOME  STUDY  courses. 
Start  at  once.     Send  for  Catalogue  D3. 

NEW  YORK  SCHOOL  of  INTERIOR  DECORATION 

101  PARK  AVENUE  -  -  NEW  YORK  CITY 


J.  BLOCKX 

OIL   AND   WATER  COLORS 

"The  Finest  in  the  World" 


and  ARTISTS  CANVAS,  linen,  17  inches 
TAPESTRY  CLOTH  for  Interior  Decorations 


13  6" 


Write  /or  Lists 

SCHNEIDER  &  COMPANY,  Inc. 

2102  Broadway  Sole  Agents  New  York  City 


Baco     BATIK     Dyes 

Packed  in  2-ounce  tins— Shipped  Parcel  Post. 
A  wide  assortment  of  highly  concentrated 
colors  covering  every  requirement.  Used  gen- 
erally by  artists  and  commercial  houses. 
Write   for   list    with    prices. 

BACHMEIER&COMPANY,Inc. 

448  West  37th  Street  New  York,   N.  Y. 

Department    10. 


St.  Louis  School  of  Fine  Arts 

Courses  in  Drawing,  Painting,  Modeling, 
Commercial  Art,  Interior  Decoration, 
Crafts,   etc.      For  catalogue,   apply  to 

E.    H.    WUERPEL,    Director 
WASHINGTON  UNIVERSITY,  St.Loim 


SHAWPRINTS 

-—]  M  UDE  art 
q  ^  studies  for 
the  use  of  Ar- 
tists, Sculptors 
and  Students,  In 
place  of  the 
living  model. 
Black  and 
White  Photos, 
5x7  and  5x10 
Inches,  sharp 
prints  from 
original  plates 
posed  to  get 
needed  hlgh- 
"  ts  and 
shadows. 

Send  25c 

for    miniature 

samples.     We 

have    over    500 

__j    different     poses 

■ThLB   MOBN"  of  many   dlfter- 

OUve  Ann  Alcorn     ent   models. 

SHAW  PUBLISHING  COMPANY 

44  Boylston  St.,  Dept.  D.  2,  Boston,  Mass. 


The  response  to  the  announcement  of 
The  Arts  &  Decoration  Practical  Home 
Study  Course  in  Interior  Decoration 
makes  it  desirable  for  those  who  wish 
to  take  the  course  to  enroll  promptly 
•o  they  can  be  assigned  to  early  classes. 


Some  Beautiful  New 

Interiors    in    a 

Chicago  Home 

/^\  NE  of  the  newly  completed 
^-'  homes,  designed  and  executed 
by  a  well-known  architect-decora- 
tor of  Chicago,  will  be  pictured  and 
described  in  the  May  number  of 
Arts  &  Decoration.  Readers  who 
are  building  new  homes  or  re- 
decorating old  ones  are  finding  the 
suggestions  offered  in  these  pages 
of  incalculable  value.  Others  find 
them  fascinating  as  a  study.  Chi- 
cago, as  a  city,  is  making  enormous 
strides  in  every  branch  of  art  and 
her  new  homes  are  among  the  finest 
in  the  world. 

Don't  miss  the  May 

A  RTS  &  DECORATION 


The  Best  Books  of  the  Month 
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arts  in  our  dear  country  are  not 
as  popular  as  bootlegging.  But 
culture  may  come  to  us  yet — 
although  you  and  I  and  Fred 
Gregg  will  probably  be  dead  when 
it  comes. 

The  illustrations  alone  in  this 
book  (which  is  for  use  as  a  text- 
book in  colleges)  are  a  magical  ex- 
cursion back  over  the  ages — from 
the  Woolworth  Tower  to  the 
Pyramids  and  Parthenon ;  from 
Rodin  to  Praxiteles;  from  the 
Gothic  painters  to  Cezanne.  As 
old  as  I  am  (and  I  was  too  old  to 
be  drafted  in  the  Mexican  War), 
I  still  have  a  child's  enthusiasm 
for  picture-books,  and  that  is  the 
reason  I  spent  several  hours  over 
the  pictorial  stories  in  this  book. 

It's  an  image-ride  past  the 
Pyramids,  the  temples  of  Philae, 
the  Palace  of  Sargon,  the  Acrop- 
olis, the  Temple  of  Jupiter,  the 
Pantheon,  Notre  Dame  —  well, 
all  the  way  down  to  a  fire-engine 
station  in  Berlin.  There  are  many 
reproductions  of  famous  paintings. 
The  industrial  arts  are  dealt  with 
textually  and  pictorially;  also 
landscape  design  and  city  plan- 
ning. In  the  latter  chapter  you 
can  get  tips  on  how  to  lay  out  a 
Rome,  a  Paris,  a  Chicago,  a  New 
York  or  a  handy  little  Woonsocket 
if  you  have  the  leisure. 

The  reading  matter  is  free  from 
technical  matter  not  essential  for 
the  layman.  Anecdote  and  story 
are  freely  used  in  connection  with 
the  great  architectural  achieve- 
ments of  the  world.  To  call  the 
attention  of  the  public  to  the  real 
importance  of  the  arts  is  the  main 
object  of  this  book.  And,  person- 
ally, I  can  say  it  has  aroused  my 
interest  anew  in  architecture. 

The  Art  of  Robert  Winthrop 
Chanler.  By  Ivan  Narodny. 
Introduction  by  Christian  Brin- 
ton.    William  Helburn,  Inc. 

AS  Mr.  Brinton  says,  Robert 
Winthrop  Chanler  is  unique 
in  the  annals  of  American  art. 
If  you  have  never  seen  any  of  his 
work,  this  book  will  introduce  you 
to  a  mind  fanciful,  grotesque  and 
bizarre.  The  book  itself  is  one  of 
the  most  magnificent  that  ever 
came  from  a  printing  press. 
Chanler's  panels  and  screens  with 
Narodny's  vital  and  dynamic  nar- 
rative and  Mr.  Briton's  scholarly 
and  enthusiastic  introduction  will 
give  any  possessor  of  this  book  an 
evening  on  the  other  side  of  Real- 
ity, in  the  realm  of  morphinated 
loveliness. 

Mr.  Chanler's  art  reaches  back 
to  the  cosmic  symbolism  of  the 
Egyptians  and  the  mystic  fantasy 
of  the  East,  and  looks  forward  to 
a  new  spchology  of  decoration. 
His  career  represents  a  series  of 
reactions  against  conventions,  so- 
cial and  aesthetic.  He  is  an 
Anarch  (which  is  not  the  same  as 
an  Anarchist).     He  believes  that 


Chanler  is  the  Law  insofar  as  his 
own  life  and  art  are  concerned. 
He  is  a  man  who  survived  not 
poverty  but  immense  wealth.  He 
has  survived  not  being  nobody  but 
being  a  somebody.  He  descends 
from  a  long  line  of  Colonial  gov- 
ernors and  jurists.  He  survived 
their  ghosts.  Being  a  "sport"  in 
his  family,  his  art  is  intensely  in- 
dividualistic. H  i  s  personality 
breathes  flame  and  inspiration,  and 
it  has  gone  into  his  decorations. 
His  work  is  subjective — the  vi- 
sions, dreams  and  hallucinated 
realities  of  Chanler  himself. 

"Temperamentally,"  says  Dr. 
Brinton,  "he  harks  back  both  to 
the  production  of  the  artist-crafts- 
man of  more  naive  and  sponta- 
neous days  and  to  the  tremendous 
complexities  of  those  artist-priests 
of  old  Egypt,  cf  Babylon,  and  of 
that  Crete  which  knew  the  mon- 
strous Minotaur ;  and  in  his  mind 
the  long-lost  thought  of  those  mys- 
terious artist-sages  whose  bodies 
have  for  ages  been  part  of  the  dust 
of  the  Gobi,  lived  again." 

Chanler  considers  himself  a 
decorative  artist,  and  he  believes 
that  painting's  ultimate  message 
lies  in  decorative  terms.  But 
decoration  means  something  far 
different  to  him  than  to  the  mass 
of  men.  Accordingly,  his  best 
mediums  of  expression  lie  in 
screens,  murals,  panels,  frescoes 
and  stained  glass  windows,  as  his 
late  New  York  exhibition  demon- 
strated. 

A  book  for  those  who  worship 
Beauty. 

The  Man  Who  Knew  Too 
Much.  By  Gilbert  K.  Chester- 
ton.    Harper  &  Brothers. 

£HESTERTON  is  counterfeit. 
But  so  far  as  I  am  concerned, 
I  prefer  his  glittering  bogus  to  a 
good  deal  of  the  old,  worn,  bat- 
tered current  coin  of  the  literary 
realm.  The  real  greatness  of 
Chesterton,  in  fact,  lies  in  the  fact 
that  he  is  not  sincere.  He  amuses, 
he  is  a  fine  prose  writer,  he  can 
even  make  you  think  he  is  think- 
ing— so  why  should  we  demand 
sincerity  of  him? — sincerity,  the 
father  of  all  vices  and  crimes! 

His  paradoxes  always  contain 
some  form  of  propaganda.  Real 
paradox  attains  its  enormous 
power  by  boldy  stating  the  obvious. 
Now,  the  obvious  is  the  last  thing 
that  the  average  human  being  sees. 
Chesterton  reaches  the  obvious 
through  fantasy.  He  talks  to  us 
from  the  moon.  Chesterton,  like 
Shaw,  never  feels  his  paradoxes — 
he  only  thinks  them.  They  turn 
the  clock  backward,  or  forward, 
and  think  they  have  changed  the 
sequence  of  seconds  which  we  call 
time. 

If  you  want  to  read  the  most 
amusing  and  fascinating  detective 
stories  that  have  been  printed  in 
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FREE— This  Book  on 
Home  Beautifying 


n**^ 


THIS  book  contains  practical 
suggestions  on  how  to  make 
your  home  artistic,  cheery  and 
inviting.  Explains  how  you  can 
easily  and  economically  rerinish 
and  keep  furniture,  woodwork, 
floors  and  linoleum  in  perfect 
condition.  Tells  what  materials 
to  use  and  how  to  use  them. 
Includes  color  charts,  gives  cov- 
ering capacities,  etc. 

Building? 

Doubtless  you  want  the  most 
house  for  the  least  money.  Our 
book  will  help  you  realize  that 
ambition  without  "cutting  cor- 
ners." Explains  how  inexpensive 
woods  can  be  finished  as  beauti- 
fully as  more  costly  varieties.  If, 
after  receiving  book,  you  wish 
further  information,  write  our 
Individual  Service  Department. 
Experts  will  gladly  solve  your 
problem  for  you  without  charge. 

We  will  pladly  send   this   book 

free  and  postpaid  for  the  name 

and  address  of  the  painter  you 

usually  employ. 

S.  C.  JOHNSON  &  SON 

"The   Wood  Finishing  Authoritie$" 

Dept.  A.  D.  4,   RACINE,  WIS. 

Canadian   Factory— Branlford 


Colonial  Fireplace  Furnishings 

V  py^-,.  ..a..  Theyf. 


I 


the  Hearth 

aten.  Fire 
^  Sets.  etc..  in  a  wide 
range  of  Colonial  and 
other  period  design*  in 
hand-wrought  iron,  pol- 
ished or  ham- 
mered brass. 
or  any  desired 
Brdsh.     Special 


n  the  beauty 
and  usefulness  of  the  ac- 
cessories which  adorn  the  hearth. 
You  have  our  record  of  thirty 
years  in  building  and  equipping 
fireplaces 


artistic  effect 
with  satisfactory  service  and  econ- 
omy  either   in   complete   fireplaces 
or  In  fireplace  furnishings. 
Write  today  for  newly  issued  booklet.  "Modem  Fire- 
places of  Colonial  Charm."    Sent  FREE. 

COLONIAL    FIREPLACE    COMPANY 

K  in  B»«di»r  Fir.pi.c  4620  Roosevelt  Rd..  Chicago 


HIGGINS' 


DRAWING  INKS 
ETERNAL  WRITING  INK 
ENGROSSING  INK 
TAURINE  MUCILAGE 
PHOTO  MOUNTER  PASTE 
DRAWING-BOARO  PASTE 
LIQUID  PASTE 
OFFICE  PASTE 
VEGETABLE  GLUE.  ETC. 

ARE  THE  FINEST  AND  BEST 

INKS  AND  ADHESIVES 

Emancipate     yourself     fron 

the  use  of  corrosive  and  ill 

smelling  inks  and  adhesive: 

and  adopt  the  Higgins  Inks 

and    Adhesives.      They    will 

be  a  revelation  to  you,  they 

set,  clean,  well  put 

ithal    so    efficient 

lAt DEALERS  GENERALLY 

[Cha».  M.  Higgins  &  Co.,  Mfrs. 

271   Ninth   Street.   Brooklyn.  N.  Y 

Branches:  Chicago,  London 


HALF  MOON  FORGE 

Hand-forged  wrought  iron  made  by 

old-fashioned  blacksmith  methods 

Send  for  Catalog  D 

MILTON  WEND,  RUBY,  N.  Y. 


years,  I  recommend  "The  Alan 
Who  Knew  Too  Much."  Here 
is  the  mighty  Chesterton — mighty 
in  his  tomfoolery  —  mis  a  nu. 
These  stories  are  clever,  clever, 
clever.  They  work  out  crime 
puzzles  in  a  way  that  makes  you 
lay  down  the  book  after  each  story 
and  say,  "What  fun  he  got  out  of 
writing  that!  How  1  wish  I 
could  do  it!" 

Home  Fisher  is  the  amateur 
detective  who  knew  too  much. 
He  never  brings  the  criminal  to 
justice  because  in  some  cases  it 
might  lead  to  issues  that  might  up- 
set the  British  Empire  or  smash 
society.  He  has  a  melancholy 
skepticism  about  the  existence  of 
good  and  evil.  There  are  crimes 
into  which  we  should  not  look 
too  deeply.  There  are  criminals 
that  may  as  well  be  allowed  to  go 
free.  There  is  no  drama  in  virtue. 
Crime  adds  color  to  the  world — 
as  long  as  it  doesn't  happen  to  you 
or  me! 

If  these  stories  do  not  make  you 
sit  up  all  night,  it  is  because  you 
are  getting  old. 

Black     Oxen.       By     Gertrude 
Atherton.     Boni  &  Liveright. 

T'HE  greatest  thing  I  discovered 
in  Mrs.  Atherton's  book  is  by 
William  Butler  Yeats.     It  is  on 
the  title  page: — 

"The  years  like  Great  Black 
Oxen  tread  the  world, 

And  God  the  herdsman  goads 
them  on  behind." 

Yeats  is  today  the  greatest  poet 
in  the  world  using  English  words. 
"Black  Oxen"  did  one  thing  for 
me — it  has  sent  me  back  to  reading 
Yeats. 


"Black  Oxen"  concerns  one 
Mary  Ogden  who  returned  to 
New  York  after  she  had  become 
mysteriously  "rejuvenated"  in 
Europe.  She  takes  another  name 
and  falls  in  love  with  a  young 
column  writer  —  probably  Don 
Marquis.  She  spills  the  beans  to 
Don — tells  him  that  while  she  has 
got  her  young  body  back  from  the 
Great  Black  Oxen,  her  mind  still 
has  crow's  feet  and  her  memories 
need  the  lipstick. 

It  seems  this  column-writer — 
Lee  Claverling  in  the  story — be- 
longs to  a  literary  group  called  the 
Sophisticates,  which  means  that 
they  write  well  but  not  wisely. 
Anyhow,  the  conflict  in  the  souls 
of  her  two  lovers  (for  she  throws 
Lee  over  for  a  man  she  had  known 
in  her  real  youth  before  she  had 
taken  the  youth-hooch)  is  gradu- 
ally and  skilfully  developed  by  this 
fine  adept  at  novel  writing. 

There  are  things  going  on  in 
the  soul  of  Mary  that  I  can't 
grasp,  as  I  am  a  man.  It  is  the 
solemn  opinion  of  Mrs.  N.  P. 
Dawson,  of  the  New  York  Globe, 
that  no  man  is  capable  of  review- 
ing a  novel  written  by  a  woman. 
I  agree  with  the  most  amusing  of 
all  our  philistine  book-reviewers. 
And  that  is  why  I  cannot  com- 
petently review  "Black  Oxen." 
Another  reason  is  that  I  stick 
absolutely  to  the  orthodox  theory 
that  women  have  no  souls,  minds 
or  morals — nothing,  in  fact,  but 
divine  and  radiant  womanhood. 
Which  is  good  enough  for  a  Tory- 
Anarchist  like  me. 

And  now  for  a  long  ramble  over 
the  hills,  where  the  Divine  Scriv- 
ener is  beginning  to  write  his  In- 
cantation to  Life  on  the  gray-green 
pages  on  the  Book  of  Spring. 


'The  Parade  of  the  Elephants,"  a  camera  art  composition  by 
Topse  Anderson 
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GARDEN    ^< 
BOOK 
1923 


TAKE   the    guesswork    out    of 
gardening.      You   can   count 
on    success    with    Vegetables 
and  Flowers  if  you  follow  the  di- 
rections given  in   DREER'S   1923 
GARDEN  BOOK. 

The  most  complete  catalogue  of 
Seeds  and  Plants  published — an 
invaluable  guide  to  both  amateur 
and  professional  gardeners.  A 
large  book  of  224  pages  with  8 
color  plates  and  hundreds  of 
photo-engravings  of  the  latest 
novelties  and  standard  varieties. 
Filled  with  cultural  information 
compiled  from  DREER'S  85 
years'  experience  and  advice  from 
famous  experts. 

It  offers  the  best  Vegetable  and 
Flower  Seeds,  Lawn  Grass  and 
Agricultural  Seeds,  Garden  Tools 
and  Implements,  Fertilizers,  In- 
secticides, etc.  Also  Plants  of  all 
kinds,  including  the  newest  and 
best  Roses,  Dahlias,  Hardy  Peren- 
nials, Garden  and  Greenhouse 
Plants,  Bulbs,  Hardy  Climbers, 
Hardy  Shrubs,  Water  Lilies  and 
Aquatics,  Small  Fruits,  etc. 

HENRY   A.   DREER 

714-716    Chestnut    Street 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Write  to-day  for 
a  copy,  which  will 
be  mailed  free  if 
you  mention  this 
publication. 


CMIFORNIASCHGDLl 
IIARTS^RAFTSli 


INCORPORATED 


A  College  of  the  Arts  and  Crafts 

Vacation  in  California  with  Study 

SUMMER    SESSION 
June   25th    to    August   3d,    1923 

A  Faculty  of  18  Specialists 
40  Arts  and  Craft  Courses 
Many  Degree  Courses  Given 


Write  for  Summer  School  Catalog 

F.  H.   MEYER,  Director 

21 19  Allston  Way,  Berkeley.  California 


A  Summer  Art  School  for  YOU 
N.Y. School  of  Fine  and  Applied  Art 


Yew  York 


Paris 


London 


Frank  Alvah  Parsons,  Pros.  Send  for  circular. 
House  Planning  and  Decoration;  Stage  and 
Costume  Design;  Poster  Advertising;  Museum 
Research;  Industrial  Design  and  Lectures  for 
Teachers  and  Others;  Painting  in  Brittany. 
Address:    2239  Broadway,  New  York 


Pratt  Institute  Art  School 

BROOKLYN,  NEW  YORK 
Applied  Design,  Interior  Decoration,  Jewelry, 
Life  Drawing.  Modeling,  Costume  and  Pic- 
torial Illustration,  Commercial  Design,  Dec- 
orative  and  Mural  Painting,  Architecture- 
Two-  and  three-year  courses.  Normal  Art  and 
Manual  Training  — ■  Two-year  courses.  38 
Studios.  42  Instructors;  36th  Year. 
WALTER   SCOTT  PERRY,  Director 


The  San  Diego  Academy  of 
Fine  Arts 

In  Balboa  Park  San  Diego,  Calif. 

A  comprehensive  school  of  art  "where  earnest 
enthusiasm  is  dominant,"  located  In  an  en- 
vironment just  made  for  arfists — in  the  land 
of  eternal  Spring.     For  catalog   address 

EUGENE  DE  VOL,  Director 
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ARTS  &  DECORATION 


NEW  BOOK  NEWS 


Vol.  1,  No.  1 


APRIL,  1923 


Entered  as  First-Class  Matter 


"INVISIBLE  GODS"  IS 
BRILLIANT  REALISM 


Miss  Wyatt  Portrays  American 

Life  As  Something  of  Color 

and  Drama 


NEW  YORK  GLOBE— "In  The  Invisible  Gods 
Edith  Franklin  Wyatt  has  written  a  novel  far 
above  the  ordinary.  No  author  could  be  fairer  to 
her  people.  She  does  not  moralize.  Better  still, 
she  is  not  one  of  the  terribly  embittered  kind. 
Scene  after  scene  in  the  story  stands  out  with 
startling  vividness."' — N.  P.  D. 

E.  W.  Osborne,  Literary  Editor  of  the  New  York 
World,  says :  "We  have  been  trying  to  find  some 
new  way  to  tell  about  the  amazing  reality  of  the 
people  who  throng  the  pages  of  The  Invisible  Gods, 
the  new  and  soundly  American  novel  by  Edith 
Franklin  Wyatt.  Nearly  every  shade  and  degree  of 
personality  is  represented.  No  emotion  nor 
emergency  has  been  omitted  which  goes  toward  the 
filling  of  the  human  day."  $2.00 


"CONTRABAND"  SPIRITED 

Clarence  Budington  Kelland  in  his  latest  novel, 
Contraband,  as  usual  in  all  his  best  work,  combines 
humor  with  thrills  to  the  vast  enjoyment  of  his 
readers.  The  girl  of  this  story  is  a  valiant  heroine. 
Inheriting  a  newspaper  in  a  small  town  mysteriously 
"wet,"  she  undertakes  to  run  the  Liquor  Ring  out 
of  town.  With  the  aid  of  an  erratic  "Professor" 
she  plunges  high-handedly  into  adventure  after 
adventure,  with  all  the  "pep"  and  daring  of  the  best 
side  of  the  much  maligned  "younger  generation." 
There  are  strange  disappearances,  the  mystery  and 
excitement  of  a  detective  story,  laughable  dilemmas, 
and  on  top  of  all,  a  good  rousing  romance.  By  all 
means  read  Contraband.     You'll  enjoy  it.  $2.00 


"AFRICAN  HUNTING  AMONG 
THE  THONGAS" 

The  well-known  novelist,  George  Agnew  Chamber- 
lain, who  has  the  power  of  carrying  the  reader  with 
him  to  the  far  scenes  of  his  adventures,  tells  here 
the  story  of  an  actual  big-game  hunting  trip  in  the 
African  jungle.  Added  to  the  interest  of  the  chase, 
the  author,  who  has  lived  for  seven  years  in  Portu- 
guese East  Africa  and  made  extensive  studies  of 
the  primitive  Thongas,  presents  to  the  reader 
astonishing  glimpses  into  the  life  of  these  members 
of  the  human  family  still  in  their  primaeval  sur- 
roundings. $5.00 


"LANTY  HANLON" 
UPROARIOUS 

Here  is  a  story  by  Patrick  MacGill  that  will  be 
read  between  chuckles.  It  tells  of  the  West  of  Ire- 
land, of  the  parish  of  Ballykeeran.  "the  most  en- 
vied parish  in  the  land,"  and  of  Lanty  Hanlon,  the 
flower  and  pride  of  that  parish.  Whatever  Lanty 
did,  he  did  better  than  anybody  else.  If  he  failed, 
he  at  least  failed  gorgeously.  Against  the  rich 
background  of  Irish  peasant  life,  the  tragi-comedy 
of  Lanty's  career  plays  itself  out  hilariously  to  a 
climax  of  wild  adventure.  $1.90 


"TIGER  RIVER" 
DISCOVERED 

"Adventures  in  plenty,  wild,  unusual  scenes, 
unique  experiences,  perils  strange,  deadly,  weird 
await  the  readers  of  Mr.  Arthur  O.  Friel's  new 
novel  of  the  jungle-clad  mountains  of  Eastern  Peru," 
said  the  New  York  Times  recently.  "Really  a  won- 
derful romance  of  adventure,"  added  the  Rochester' 
Post  Express,  "It  keeps  the  reader  in  a  state  of 
mental  tension  up  to  the  last  page."  "Action  never 
lags,"  said  the  Boston  Globe.  "There  is  quick  think- 
ing, reckless  daring  and  perseverance  against  odds 
that  make  this  South  American  tale  of  exciting  ad- 
\  inline  one  long  to  be  remembered."  $1.90 


-History  of  Art. 


"HISTORY  OF  ART"  IS  THE 
HISTORY  OF  CIVILIZATION 


ELIE  FAURE  BOOK  WINS  HIGH  PRAISE 

"By  all  odds  one  of  the  most  important  and  in- 
teresting books  that  have  appeared  during  the  last 
generation,"  said  Lewis  Mumford  in  the  New  Re- 
public. "The  history  of  art  is  the  history  of  man's 
images,  and  in  the  presence  of  these  images  we 
enjoy  such  a  direct  contact  with  the  past  as  no 
written  description  can  ever  give.  The  author 
achieves  a  result  that  is  almost  sublime ;  his  pages 
leap  with  images  as  vivid  and  sharp  as  a  mediaeval 
illumination." 

"The  most  interesting  and  seductive  history  of  the 
subject  that  has  yet  appeared,"  said  the  Dial.  "Pages 
gleam  with  brilliant  images — sharp  and  startling  like 
the  realistic  metaphors  of  Conrad  :  Egypt  lives  in  a 
spiritual  background  of  colossal  silences  ;  we  see  the 
glory  of  Hellenistic  pantheism  when  its  sculptured 
gods  have  become  anthropomorphic ;  we  feel  the 
descriptive  intimacy  of  the  Tanagras  and  are 
charmed  with  the  Frenchman's  love  for  the  female 
figure  when  it  glows  with  the  beauty  of  artistic  life ; 
we  are  made  to  understand  the  voluptuous  madness 
and  sensitive  barbarism  of  Mesopotamia,  and  the 
bombastic  strength  of  Rome ;  even  the  prehistoric 
epochs,  which  most  writers  approach  with  timid 
speculations,  are  brought  before  us  with  a  logical 
swiftness  and  certainty  of  detail  that  are  In- 
escapable." 

Volume  I,  "Ancient  Art,"  $6.00 ;  Volume  II, 
"Mediaeval  Art,"  $7.50.  In  preparation,  Volume 
III,  "Renaissance  Art,"  and  Volume  IV,  "Modern 
Art." 


"THE  MIND  IN  THE  MAKING" 

For  over  a  year  this  remarkable  book  by  James 
Harvey  Robinson  has  enjoyed  the  double  distinction 
of  being  on  all  lists  of  best  sellers,  at  the  same 
time  receiving  the  approbation  of  the  world's  in- 
tellectual leaders.  "A  cardinal  book,"  said  H.  G. 
Wells.  "It  takes  much  that  was  latent  and  crude 
in  my  mind  and  gives  it  texture  and  form  and  con- 
fidence." 

"The  book  is  a  bomb!"  said  Hendrick  Van  Loon. 
"It  is  loaded  with  the  most  dangerous  and  destruc- 
tive of  all  explosives — the  TNT  of  logical  reason- 
ing." $2.50 
.  ♦  . 

"DEVELOPMENT  OF  THE 
AMERICAN  SHORT  STORY" 

"There  is  more  to  be  learned  about  the  short 
story  in  Professor  Fred  Lewis  Pattee's  volume  than 
in  any  text-book  ever  published  in  this  country.  It 
is  a  complete,  intelligent  study,  partly  descriptive, 
partly  critical,  and  partly  analytic." — Nunnally 
Johnson  in  the  Brooklyn  Daily  Eagle.  $2.50 


"THE  INDIAN'S  BOOK" 

A  new  edition,  with  new  photographs  and  color 
illustrations.  "The  most  remarkable  Indian  book 
ever  published.  None  other  so  fully  opens  up  the 
subjective  life  of  the  Indian,  or  reveals  so  much  of 
his  intellectual  capacity.  The  highest  book-making 
art  joined  to  the  originality  of  the  Indians'  work." 
■ — Boston   Transcript.  $7.50 


"GARDENING  WITH 

BRAINS"  IS  BEST 

Luther  Burbank,  World's  Most 
Famous  Gardener  Says  So 


"It  is  the  best  that  has  so  far  been  written  on 
garden  subjects,"  Luther  Burbank  wrote  to  Henry 
Finck,  the  author  of  this  book.  "You  get  at  the  facts 
in  such  a  pleasing,  human  way,  that  they  are  irre- 
sistible. Your  chapters  suggest  to  me  the  difference 
between  living,  moving,  growing  plant  life,  and  the 
dead,  dry,  flat  specimens  which  one  sees  in  herba- 
riums." 

Here,  mingled  with  wise  and  witty  remarks,  the 
reader  will  find  a  fascinating  treatise  on  how  to 
grow  flowers,  fruits,  and  vegetables  with  an  under- 
standing of  their  problems,  amounting  to  a  friendly 
sympathy  with  them.  You  will  find  companionship 
in  your  garden  after  reading  this  book.  $2.50 


"HOW  TO  PLAY  PUNG- 
CHOW" 

rMAH-JONG) 

This  is  the  complete  and  authoritative  book  on 
how  to  play  Pung-Chow,  written  by  the  man  who 
introduced  the  game  into  the  United  States.  All 
the  fundamentals  of  the  game  are  set  forth  in  clear 
and  complete  detail,  with  photographic  reproduc- 
tions of  the  tiles,  counters,  the  methods  of  building 
and  breaking  the  wall,  etc.  Many  winning  hands, 
taken  from  actual  play,  are  reproduced,  with  dia- 
grams. The  first  edition  of  this  book  was  exhausted 
almost  upon  publication.  A  new  edition,  with 
original  matter  which  cannot  be  found  in  any  other 
book  on  this  game,  is  now  ready.  $2.50 


'AUCTION  BRIDGE' 
LESSONS 


IN  TEN 


The  book  is  the  complete  course,  with  illustra- 
tions of  play,  as  given  by  Ella  G.  Pimm,  one  of  the 
most  widely  known  and  proficient  professional 
teachers.  One  reason  that  the  author  has  been  so 
successful  as  a  teacher  is  the  fact  that  her  instruc- 
tions are  based  on  sound  values  of  bidding  and  con- 
vention without  reducing  the  conception  of  the  game 
to  the  dismal  level  of  mathematics.  $1.75 


"MARK  TWAIN'S  SPEECHES" 

Rarely  have  any  other  speeches  been  received 
with  greater  acclaim  for  their  wit  and  trenchant 
philosophy  than  have  these  speeches  by  Mark 
Twain,  America's  greatest  humorist.  During  the 
past  year  Albert  Bigelow  Paine,  Mark  Twain's 
friend  and  biographer,  has  made  this  final  and  au- 
thentic collection  from  the  original  manuscripts, 
Trade  edition,  cloth,  crown  8vo,  $2.25  ;  Library  Edi- 
tion, uniform  with  "Letters"  and  ". 
$3.00. 


"SINGLE  REELS"  COMEDY 

These  short  stories  by  Albert  Bigelow  Paine  are 
what  the  name  implies — brief  presentations  of  life, 
vivid  pictures  of  a  variety  of  human  phases,  do- 
mestic, romantic,  artistic,  gayly  or  quaintly  humor- 
ous, and  of  unfailing  interest.  Any  of  them  might 
have  happened — most  of  them  did  happen.  They 
are  bright  glints  of  everyday  life  seen  with  the 
twinkling  eye  of  Albert  Bigelow  Paine. 

Those  many  readers  who  enjoyed  "The  Car  That 
Went  Abroad"  and  "The  Tent  Dwellers"  will  revel 
in  these  further  adventures  afloat  and  ashore,  and 
especially  in  the  home  pictures  of  the  author  and 
Elizabeth,  quaintly  told  in  that  spirit  of  enchant- 
ment and  good  nature  that  makes  even  misadven- 
ture worth  while.  $1.90 
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/Cultured  American  taste 
(_/  will  sense  in  the  new 
Simmons  beds  the  harmony 
of  restrained  and  simple  lines, 
the  charm  of  grateful  tints,  the 
subtlegrace  of  fine  proportions. 

Just  the  right  note  of  freshcolor 
is  supplied  for  the  bed  cham- 
ber of  your  vision.  Or  your 
choice  may  rest  on  the  mellow 
tones  of  walnut,  mahogany  or 
other  fine  wood  finish  you  may 
favor.  Designs  are  many  and 
varied  to  complete  and  accord 
with  almost  any  individual 
scheme  of  furnishing. 


All  have  the  agreeable  effect  of 
increasing  the  apparent  height 
and  breadth  of  small  dwelling 
or  city  apartment  rooms. 

Utmost  value  and  luxurious 
comfort  are  provided  by  Sim- 
mons mattresses  and  springs. 
Fitting  all  standard  types  and 
widths  of  beds,  the  mattresses 
range  from  buoyant  new,  sun- 
fresh  cotton  to  the  super- 
luxury  of  the  Purple  Label. 
Like  Simmons  beds,  all  mat- 
tresses are  delivered  in  sealed, 
dust-proof  cartons.  See  them  at 
your  furniture  dealer's  today. 


S    I    M 


Golden  maize  and  green,  in  rich 
warm  tones,  give  the  color ]  key  to 
this  dignified  bed  chamber.  Covers, 
pillow  slips  and  screen  panels  of  silk 
damask  in  two  tones  of  maize.  Could 
also  be  made  of " sun  fast"  repp  or 
taffeta  or  mercerized  printed  fabric. 
Curtains  may  be  soft  green  damask, 
moire  or  taffeta.  Carpet  warm  gray. 
French  mirror  is  framed  in  dull 
gold.  Lamp  shade  in  golden  georgette, 
silk  lined.  Beds  by  Simmons,  ~lhe 
Ritz-  Carlton  design,  in  deep  jade 
green  with  panels  of  Simmons  cane 
in  pale  primrose  or  French  gray. 
Beds  may  be  had  in  soft  blue  and 
gold  with  panels  in  pale  turquoise 


nSeds  <SMattresses   Springs 

BUILT     FOR      SLEEP 
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iAn  ^Achievement  in  ^Printed  T>rapery  Fabrics 

with  the  QharaEter  and  Qbarm  of  Old  Hand-done  ^Materials 


Town  and  Country  Cretonnes  are  an 
expression  of  joyous  color— cheerful,  ar- 
tistic, individual.  Produced  in  a  group 
of  designs  and  mellow  color  harmonies, 
they  are  suited  to  widely  varied  decora- 
tive uses  in  your  town  or  country  home. 
There  is  personality  in  the  patterns 
and  friendly  livableness  and  good  taste 
in  the  blending  of  the  warm  rich 
colorings. 

Town  and  Country  Cretonnes 
possess  a  better  permanence  of 
color  than  heretofore  known  in 
this  kind  of  fabric,  yet  are  mod- 
erately priced— ask  to  see  them  at 
retail  stores  or  decorators'  shops. 


V 


The  salvage  bears  the  name  "Colonial 
Town  and  Country  Cretonne." 

Design  Pingpong,  as  illustrated,  is  made 
in  the  following  color  combinations: 

Color  25 — Predominantly  clear  old  blue, 
with  rose  shades,  subdued  buff,  warm  gray 
and  black. 

Color  1  3 — Old  linen  ground,  design  in  rose 
shades,  old  gold,  grayed  green,  bluish  gray 
and  black. 

Color  34— Deep,  warm  gray  ground, 
design  in  soft  blues,  rose,  subdued 
gold,  grayed  green  and  black. 

Color  30 — Ground  in  black,  design 
in  old  blues,  buff,  black,  green  and 
brown. 

Color  20 — Linen-colored  ground, 
design  in  subdued  blues,  old  gold, 
rose,  green  and  black. 


MARSHALL        FIELD 


& 


COMPANY 


CHICAGO 
219  West  Adams  Str 


Wholesale  Departments  of  Interior  Decorative  Fabrics 
'Producers  and  sole  distributers  to  the  retail  trade 


NEW  YORK 

Broadway  at  24th  Street 
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Country  Jjouae  Bed  Room? 
c*»at  ffie  JQampton  Shops 

FINELY  grained  burl  walnut,  with  head- 
ings and  hands  of  a  darker  tone,  was 
used  in  these  pieces  of  furniture  which  are 
so  simple  in  design  as  to  be  inexpensive,  yet 
so  beautiful  in  the  details  of  hand  carving 
and  cabinet  work  as  to  be  worthy  of  a  lux- 
urious home  of  today  and  treasured  heir- 
looms of  the  future. 

This  photograph  from  the  Hampton  Exhibits 
but  suggests  the  many  conscientiously  con- 
structed Hampton  productions,  each  distinc- 
tive in  hand  carving  or  decoration,  which 
have  been  recently  designed  especially  for 
the  simple  country  house  or  all  year  home. 
You  will  find  these  new  exhibits  of  country 
house  furniture  arranged  with  harmonious 
draperies  and  accessories.  Each  piece  is 
plainly  priced   and  sold  separately. 

RainptonShops 

facing  StPatritk's  Cathtbral  f 

ReioMli 

Decoration  •  Antiquities  •  Furniture 
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ARTS  &  DECORATION 


Three  Contributors  of  Literary  Distinction 


As  special  European  corre- 
spondent of  Arts  &  Decora- 
tion, Sir  John  Foster  Eraser, 
traveler,  author,  lecturer  and 
publicist,  will  continue  to 
keep  our  readers  Informed 
on  the  social,  political  and 
art  activities  of  the  Conti- 
nent and  more  especially 
those  of  the  British  me- 
tropolis. Knighted  in  1917 
for  his  journalistic  war  ser- 
vices, Sir  John  had  already 
achieved  literary  fame 
through   his   books   of    travel 


(Below) 

Chittenden  Turner  has  de- 
voted himself  for  many  years 
to  the  study  of  musical 
trends  and  the  work  of  musi- 
cal masters,  new  and  old.  He 
writes  with  authority  and  a 
style  that  is  all  his  own.  His 
monthly  contribution  to  Arts 
&  Decoration  is  keenly  fol- 
lowed by  the  thousands  who 
find  his  writings  both  sound- 
ly informative  and  charm- 
ingly expressed.  Air.  Turner 
will  contribute  regularly  to 
these  pages  on  timely  musi- 
cal subjects 


With  entre  to  the  most  exclu- 
sive clubs  of  London,  in  touch 
with  the  doings  of  the  British 
aristocracy,  informed  upon 
all  the  inner  moves  of  the 
great  political  body  of  the 
Empire,  Sir  John,  while  a 
discreet  raconteur,  manages 
to  disseminate  in  his  letters 
to  Arts  &  DECORATION  every 
month  much  entertaining  in- 
formation and  a  vast  amount 
of  engaging  facts  and  all  in  a 
way  that  gives  them  the  allure 
of   the  good  story   well   told 


(Below) 

M.  D.  C.  Crawford  is  one  of 
the  few  authorities  on  Indus- 
trial Art  who  have  both  a 
solid  background  of  knowl- 
edge and  an  ability  to  state 
facts  in  a  colorful  way.  His 
manner  of  expression  is  that 
of  the  stylist  wholly  familiar 
with  his  theme.  He  possesses 
an  unusual  gift  for  unearth- 
ing the  picturesque  in  its  re- 
lation to  materialistic  data. 
He  is  the  super-reporter  and 
his  forthcoming  articles  will 
be  both  delightful  and   edu- 
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Three  Specialists  Writing  for  Arts  &  Decoration 


Miss  Ruth  Lord  Jenkins  has  es- 
tablished herself  in  the  magazine 
world  as  a  writer  of  exceptional 
ability  on  the  difficult  subject  of 
woman's  dress  and  also  on  the 
more  aesthetic  of  the  crafts.  She 
possesses  the  gift  of  vivifying 
her  themes,  making  descriptive 
details  into  a  mosaic  of  colorful 
words;  words  which  while  in- 
forming have  a  high  literary 
quality 


The  specialists  in  every  depart- 
ment of  woman's  attire  who  have 
been  engaged  to  write  for  Arts 
&  DBCORATION  are  supreme  in 
their  spheres.  The  art  of  dress 
is  among  the  most  important 
esthetic  endeavors  of  our  day 
and  in  no  other  direction  is  the 
good  taste  and  artistry  of  Amer- 
ica so  evident  as  in  the  design- 
ing and  fabrication  of  smart 
feminine  costumes 


(Below)  Harold  Donaldson  Eberlein,  one  of  the  best-known  writers 
mJ  the  country  on  architecture  and  interior  decoration,  is  familiar  to 
readers  of  Arts  &  Decoration.  He  is  the  author  of  a  vast  array  of 
volumes  and  is  an  accepted  authority  on  English  and  Italian  archi- 
tecture.    He   will   contribute   regularly   to    these    pages 


(Below)  Nancy  V.  McClelland  is  both  practical  interior  decorator 
and  a  writer  on  this  highly  specialized  theme.  To  an  artistic  tem- 
perament she  adds  a  business  training  and  has  the  happy  gift  of 
conveying  her  knowledge  through  the  medium  of  her  articles,  many 
of  which  will  appear  in  this  magazine 
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Silk  batik  tapestry  frieze.  "Homage  to  Bacchus,"  designed  and  executed  by  Jean  Paul  Slusser 
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THE  MEMORIAL  AMPHITHEATRE  AT  ARLINGTON  NATIONAL  CEMETERY 


Never  has  this  great  national  monument  appeared  to  such  pictorial  advantage  as  in  this  photograph  by 

John   Kabel,   made   exclusively   for   Arts    &    Decoration.       The   artist's  viewpoint  is   unique    and    the 

architectural  beauty  of  the  structure  is  made  more  appreciable  through  this  sympathetic  interpretation 

of   its  design  and  scale. 
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the   foreground, 
Hughes'  newes 


together  with  the  triangular  arrangemt 
picture  "Souls  For  Sale" 


)/  the  figures,  "composes" 


The  Art  of  Moving  Picture  Composition 

Composing   With  the  Camera   i     a  Matter  of  Arrangement   Within  a  Definite  Frame-Line   Under 

Such   Lighting  as  May  Be  Available 


By  RUPERT  HUGHES 


CHE    Greeks,    who    knew     e 
thing,  and  did  event 
the  first  film.     For  w 
Frieze  of  the   Parthenon    b 
strip    of    moving    pi 
procession?    The  met 
re  like  the  "stills." 
In  college  I  studied  Greek  arch 
sirgested  a  restoration  of  the  mis 
tr  Hermes  of  Praxiteles.   Aftenv 
it  wet  clay  and  studied  sculpture 

When  I  was  enticed  into  the 
fid,  and  gradually  slipped  into 
I  ound  at  my  hand  human  clay  to  tx    molded 
wth   light,    posed,    grouped   and  nged    in 

liing  architecture,  plasticity  i 

Here  is  a  wonderful  oppor  I   it  is 

piful  to  see  the  scorn  of  th 

wio  call  themselves  intellect  '   think 

ive   it   by    throwing   cus  pies   at    the 

;ind   the   "morons"   v  iake  and   at- 

d   them. 

The  movies  are  as  new  an  the  drama 

e  was.  or  painting,  sculp-  irchitecture, 

lort    story,    fiction,     s;  onic    music. 

Ad   the  important  critics  are   those   who  are 

qick  with  recognition — and         n   with  abuse, 

pivided  it  be  specific.     W  [e  abuse  is  a 

of  wind  that  might  tter  employed 

it  another  direction. 


Mr.  Hughes  is  among  the  foremost  and 
most  successful  of  American  literary  figures. 
He  is  novelist,  short  story  writer,  dramatist 
and  essayist,  and  his  fame  rests  solidly  upon 
cvements  in  letters  covering  a  period 
of  twenty-five  years.  He  has  identified  him- 
self, of  late,  with  the  production  of  moving 
pictures,  greatly  to  the  benefit  of  this  broadly 
criticized  and  little  understood  art.  What 
Mr.  Hughes  says  of  moving  pictures  is  what 
has  long  needed  to  be  said,  and  whether  you 
agree  with  him  or  not,  you  will  find  his  view- 
point intensely   interesting. 


A    decorative   bit   from   "Look    Your  Best," 
which   Colleen  Moore  is  starred 


It  is  simply  stupid  and  impudent  to  say  that 
the  moving  picture  is  not  an  art.  Of  course, 
most  of  the  pictures  are  inartistic  in  their  re- 
sult, though  most  of  them  are  artistic  in  pur- 
pose and  effort. 

But  here  I  am  using  the  word  "artistic" 
as  if  I,  or  anybody  else,  had  a  satisfactory 
definition  for  the  epithet. 

Very  few  of  the  plays,  novels,  statues  and 
buildings  entertain  or  thrill  me,  and  I  sleep 
through  most  of  the  movies  I  visit.  But  I 
do  not  boast  of  this  pharisaically.  I  admit 
readily  that  it  may  be  my  own  fault  or  mis- 
fortune. 

Thousands  of  great  readers  have  got  stuck 
in  "Paradise  Lost"  and  few  Greek  scholars 
have  been  able  to  wade  clean  through  Homer. 
That  does  not  prove  that  epopee  is  not  an 
art,  or  that  those  works  are  inartistic. 

Nothing  on  earth  wearies  me  like  a  walk 
through  the  Louvre  or  one  of  the  Paris  salons, 
but  that  does  not  prove  that  painting  is  only 
an  industry  and  all  the  visitors  to  art  galleries 
morons. 

What  annoys  me  in  the  criticism  of  the 
movies  is  the  superior  attitude  assumed  by  its 
scorners.  They  think  that  calling  a  few  hard 
names  does  for  a  thing.  They  think  that 
elevating  their  eyebrows  and  their  noses  ele- 
vates their  point  of  view. 
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As  a  very  young  critic  I  once 
wrote  an  assault  on  Impressionism 
in  general  and  Monet  in  particular. 
It  terrified  me  by  its  scathing  ruth- 
lessnes.  To  my  astonishment  the 
impressionists  went  right  on  being 
impressive,  and  in  time  I  came  to 
be  a  humble  admirer  of  Monet 
and  to  recognize  that  impression- 
ism had  made  an  immortal  con- 
tribution to  the  history  of  painting. 
I  note  that  the  movies  continue 
to  move  in  spite  of  their  assailants. 
But  a  few  of  the  moviephobes 
have  already  got  their  eyes  open 
wide  enough  to  be  able  to  see  that 
Charlie  Chaplin  is  both  funny  and 
pathetic,  and  they  are  generous 
enough  to  confess  that  two  eccen- 
tric German  pictures,  "Dr.  Cali- 
gari"  and  "The  Golem"  were  al- 
most artistic. 

The  highbrows  always  begin  by  admiring 
something  foreign  and  eccentric.  Eventually 
they  fall  in  behind  the  general  public — far 
behind — and  admit  that  many  natives  were 
also  pretty  good.  This  is  usually  after  the 
natives  are  dead.  Mr.  Chaplin  is  by  no  means 
dead,  but  the  morons  had  made  the  young 
genius  a  millionaire  before  the  critics  found 
him  out. 

But  my  theme  is  not  a  tirade; 
it  is  a  description  of  certain  mental 
processes  which  seem  to  me  to  fol- 
low the  general  processes  of  other 
arts.  Each  art  has  its  own  technic 
controlled  by  and  controlling  its 
materials;  yet  each  art  has  certain 
general  principles  shared  by  all. 

So  it  is  in  the  matter  of  cine- 
matic composition.  The  difficul- 
ties and  limitations  of  the  ma-  , 
terial  are  in  other  arts  accredited 
to  the  artist  who  triumphs  over 
them  and  makes  a  virtue  of  neces- 
sity. 

The  glory  of  the  painter  is  that 
he  uses  a  hairy  stick  and  daubs  a 

canvas  or  other  surface  with  gobs 

of  colored  stickum.     The  wonder 

is  dual :   first,    that   he   can   do  so 

much  with  such  stuff;  second,  that 

he   does   not   despise    his   medium, 

but   boasts  of  it.      So  we  like   to 

catch   in   a   painting  a   glimpse   of   the   brush 

work,  or  a  mass  of  impasto;  the  magnificent, 

almost  contemptuous  gesture  of   the   painter ; 

the  handling. 

The  glory  of  the  sculptor  is  that  his  capital 

consists  only  of  a  few  mallets  and  chisels  and 

whimsically  splintery   rock.      My  beloved   and 

revered  friend  Gutzon  Borglum  is 

quoted  as  saying  that  "the  art  of 

sculpture  is  the  easiest  thing  in  the 

world :    all    you    have    to    do    is   to 

take  a  block  of  marble  and  knock 

off  what  you  don't  want." 

We  love  to  see  places  where  the 

rejected  stone  was  boldly  knocked 

off.    We  love  to  see  where  Michel- 
angelo belabored  the  block,   when 

the  chisel  slid  or  paused.    We  love 

to    see    the    conspicuously    absent 

backgrounds  and  colors.    We  love 

to  imagine  what  the  sculptor  had 

to  omit. 

In  bronze  work  we  admire  the 

obstacles.    Cellini's  account  of  how- 
he  poured  his  Perseus  is  the  great 

drama  of  a  great  art. 

We    do    not    any    longer    call 

bronze-casting   or   symphonic  con- 
certs   merely    mechanical,     though 

they     involve     almost     as     much 


mechanism  and  cooperation  as  architecture  does. 

It  is  silly  to  damn  the  moving  pictures  be- 
cause they  require  machinery  to  make  them. 
So  does  the  human  voice.  The  poet  who 
writes  out  a  sonnet  calls  into  play  no  end  of 
mechanical  and  chemical  complication. 

The  motion  picture  camera  is  now  so  highly 
developed  that  it  is  as  agile  and  as  flexible  as 


position   such  as   painters  have  employed  since   the  birth   of   art 
One  of  the  scenes  from  "Souls  For  Sale" 


a  chisel,  a  brush,  a  violin  bow,  or  a  fountain 
pen. 

We  all  know  its  general  results  in  the  mov- 
ing picture  field.  But  I  have  seen  little  or 
nothing  written  of  it  from  the  technical  aspect 
of  composition. 

In   the   first   place  it  must  be   remembered 


A   study 


roscuro,  suggesting   Whistler,  from   the   ballet-sch 
scene  in  "Look   Your  Best" 


that  the  movie  camera  does  not 
take  moving  pictures,  but  a  rapid 
Succession  of  still  pictures  separated 
by  a  little  black  line  and  capable 
of  being  run  past  the  eye  SO  fast 
that  there  seems  to  be  no  move- 
ment at  all  in  the  pictures  but 
much  motion  in  the  figures  photo- 
graphed. 

The  art  ot  moving  picture  com- 
position then  is  the  same  as  that 
of  still  composition  on  a  canvas, 
with  the  great  difference  (which 
is  sometimes  a  great  disadvantage, 
and  oftener  a  divine  advantage) 
that  the  figures  progress  across 
the  scene  in  the  consecutive  pic- 
tures. The  composition  becomes 
therefore  elastic,  almost  liquid. 

Thus    one    may    pose    and    (by 

shifting    of    lights)    model    and 

dramatize  a  head  or  a  figure  not 

in  one  mere  gesture  only  but  in  a  marvelous 

series  showing  the  history  of  each  expression, 

each  attitude. 

If  the  sculptor  of  the  Laocoon  could  have 
continued  with  his  group  he  could  have  given 
a   hundred    other   equally   wonderful   statues, 
with  the  father  and  his  sons  and  the  serpents 
in  constantly  altered  attitudes  and  emotions. 
The   Laocoon   is   glorious   as   it 
stands,    and    the    debates    of    Les- 
sing  and  others  as  to  its  truly  ar- 
tistic quality  are  merely  proofs  of 
its   greatness ;   as  the  quarrels 
over    Hamlet's    sanity    are    proofs 
of     Shakespeare's     genius.        The 
drama,  by  the  way,  is  only  tableaux 
vivants  moving  and  talking. 

But  how  unbelievably  thrilling 
it  would  be  if  the  nameless  sculp- 
tor of  that  tremendous  and  pitiful 
scene,  the  Laocoon,  could  have 
wielded  a  yielding  material  and 
shown  the  approach  of  the  ser- 
pents upon  the  priest  who  was 
doomed  and  damned  because  he 
spoke  the  truth  skeptically:  shown 
the  terror  of  the  old  man  and  his 
petrified  boys ;  shown  the  fearful 
battle  with  the  enveloping  serpents, 
and  the  final  collapse  in  a  horrible 
death. 

That  would  be  to  movie-ize  the 
Laocoon  with  a  vengeance,  and  I  can  hear  the 
haughty  critics  crackle.  But  so  do  thorns 
under  a  pot.  So  did  the  conservatives  crackle 
when  the  Laocoon  was  done  in  marble.  So 
did  the  conservatives  when  Sophokles  first 
brought  scenery  on  the  stage.  So  they  have 
always  done  and  do  today,  and  doubtless  al- 
ways will. 

But  again  to  my  theme,  though 
it  is  hard  for  a  movie  man  to 
speak  calmly  of  anything  since  we 
are  abused  by  the  moralists  for 
being  wild  and  perilous  and  by 
the  art  critics  for  being  tame  and 
stupid.  It  costs  so  much  to  make 
even  the  cheapest  movie,  that  un- 
popularity is  fatal  to  the  manage- 
ment and  popularity  is  almost 
equally  fatal  to  artistic  recogni- 
tion. 

If  the  critics  would  treat  pic- 
tures as  they  do  other  works  of 
art,  expecting  a  general  dead 
level,  a  common  mediocrity,  and 
eagerly  seeking  and  praising  the 
high  moments,  we  and  they  would 
all  be  happier. 

Few  of  them  seem  to  recognize 
a  movie  moment  of  great  beauty 
{Continued  on  page  79) 
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Some  Delightful  New  England  Gardens 


The  gravel  path,  a  relic  of  Colonial  days,  stands  out 

vividly.     In  the  Blake  garden  at  Newton,  Mass.,  we 

find    it   most    inviting    with    its    background    of    vines 

against  a  protecting  wall  of  stone 


Here  the  old-fashioned  garden  is  entered 
by  a  gravel  walk  along  whose  borders 
glow  the  sweet  incense  of  great  grand- 
mother's favorite  flowers.  One  would 
naturally  pause  to  enjoy  the  scene  as 
one  enters  the  green  arbor  which  leads 
to  the  garden  beyond 


(Abovei     Why  not  brick  paths?    But  avoid  laying  them   in 

>id.     The  basket  weave  or  herring-bone  pattern,  familiarly 

known  as  the  Chevron  or  Zigzag,  is  a  favorite.     7  his  is  in  the 

A.  S.  Bigelow  garden  at  Cohasset,  Mass. 
{Below     The  sparkle  of  the  spray  as  it  falls  from  the  foun- 
tain gives  light  and  color  to  this  tiny  Belmont  garden  plot 


The  scheme  of  dividing  paths  running  here  and  there  in  the  garden  setting  is  a  fascinating 

one,  for  are  we  not  lured  on  to  what  lies  just  beyond?    So  it  is  in  the  Spaulding  garden  at 

Beverly  Farms,  Mass.,  where  roses  form  the  principal  theme 
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A   dining-room   whicl 


iptuous  and  replete,  yet  not 
temp 


...   spacious  and  cheerful.     It  would  consort  with  all  our 
ents  and  moods 


Illustrative  Interior  Decoration 


A   Frankly  Conservative  Scheme,   But  One  That   is  Both  Interesting  and  Cheerful 


By  ALICE  M.  SWIFT 


C    ^^w      ECORATING    a    house    may 

^B  ^^  be  likened  to  painting  a  series 
H  of  pictures,  only  that  instead 
^m  of  a  flat  surface  to  look  at  one 
-~^*^-"^^  has  to  create  a  picture  to  be 
lived  in.  If  a  painting  does  not  please 
us  we  need  not  look  at  it,  but  the  room 
decoration  and  furniture  surrounds  us  daily, 
hourly  and  has  a  most  potent  effect  upon 
our  temperament  and  temper.  Our  imagina- 
tion, emotion,  taste  influence  and  create  the 
picture,  but  still  more  are  these  faculties 
affected  In   the  results. 

Some  people  are,  of  course,  much  more 
sensitive  to  the  line  and  color 
surrounding  them,  but  everyone 
realizes  that  certain  colors  sooth 
or  even  enervate  them,  while 
others  stimulate,  invigorate  or 
actively  annoy  them ;  the  same 
is  true  of  line,  though  to  most  of 
us  to  a  lesser  degree.  It  is  the 
business  of  the  interior  decorator 
to  know  in  theory  and  practice 
what  will  give  one  or  the  other 
effect. 

To  the  architect  belongs  the 
function  of  designing  the  house, 
but  as  its  type  and  arrangement 
have  a  most  important  bearing 
on  its  decoration  it  must  be  care- 
fully studied  before  one  can  con- 
ceive a  suitable  scheme. 

The  house  with  large,  airy 
rooms  and  plenty  of  windows 
can  have  anything  done  with  it 
and  seems  to  be  the  most  appro- 
priate to  the  usual  American 
family.  That,  of  course,  sug-  This  is  the  room 
gests,  for  a  large  house,  the  A  place  for  ever 
Georgian    type,    and    in    smaller 


Miss  Swift,  one  of  the  pioneer  women  in- 
terior decorators  of  this  country,  from  her 
mature  taste  and  large  experience,  as  will  be 
gathered  from  this  article,  evolves  with  a 
sure  touch  schemes  which  are  invariably 
right  and  give  lasting  pleasure. 

With  the  generosity  of  the  large  mind  Miss 
Swift  insists  that  her  capable  staff  be  given 
credit  here  for  their  able  assistance. 

This  is  the  third  of  the  series  of  important 
practical  articles  on  interior  decoration  writ- 
ten for  Arts  &  Decoration  by  well-known 
experts. 


ffiKB 
for  the  master  of  the  house.    No  frills— just  dignified 
ything,  close  at  hand.     The  etchings  and  engravings  ; 
clock  and  candlesticks  are  particularly  happy 


houses  the  idea  taken  from  the  Colonial  farm- 
house. 

Stucco  houses  can  be  made  quite  simple  on 
the  outside  and  delightful  in  their  lines,  but 
if  they  are  truly  Italian  they  belong  to  an- 
other country  and  should  have  plenty  of 
ground  so  that  the  setting  should  make  one 
feel  that  one  is  in  Italy.  Otherwise  I  think 
it  is  better  not  to  attempt  an  Italian  house. 

Particularly  for  cottages  and  larger  houses 
as  well,  the  English  plaster  and  half-beam  idea 
is  always  satisfactory.  It  looks  well  in  the  flat 
or  rolling  country  in  England  and  in  our  East 
country  where  there  is  so  much  of  that  type  of 
land  it  is  particularly  fitting.  It 
is  not  necessary  to  have  the  dis- 
comforts that  the  very  old 
houses  in  England  had.  A 
clever  architect  can  make  a 
group  of  windows,  an  entrance 
hall,  a  beamed  room  so  that 
you  can  get  the  effect  of  the  old 
interior  without  sacrificing  the 
large,  comfortable  kitchen  and 
plenty  of  bathrooms.  So  much 
attention  is  given  to  gardening 
now  that  this  type  of  house 
seems  more  than  any  other  to 
need  flowers  growing  up  to  the 
outer  walls. 

It  is  strange  how,  when  peo- 
ple settled  the  country  long  ago 
and  simply  built  what  they  had 
to  from  the  material  at  hand, 
without  regard  to  architecture, 
what  charming  effects  they  pro- 
duced. 

As   practical   enduring  quali- 

tmfort.         ties    must    be    combined    with 

ith  the         aesthetic    inclination,     the    first 

essential  for  a  house  is  that  it 
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has,  for  its  type,  the  appearance  of  the  greatest 

amount  of  spaciousness,  as  given  this,  cosiness 
can  always  be  achieved  where  desired,  and 
following  the  same  idea  my   keynote   for  the 

decoration  thereof  would  be  cheerfulness. 

The  radiant  point  of  my  ideal  house  is  the 
living-room,  so  on  it  I  will  first  concentrate 
my  efforts  and  from  there  stretch  the  magic 
wand  of  paint,  fabric,  fittings  and  furniture. 
Now,  here,  everyone  who  enters  must  feel 
unconstrained  in  mind  and  body  and  this  may 
best  be  achieved  by  an  appearance  and  actu- 
ality of  solid  comfort. 

The  whole  of  the  room  will  be  wainscoted 
in  oaken  panels,  those  over  the  fireplace  be- 
ing of  the  linen-fold  pattern.  These  walls 
are  not  at  all  sombre  as  they  richly  reflect 
from  polished  surface  and  moulding  the  light 
from  the  window  and  doors. 

Such  a  room  I  would  furnish  with  solid 
pieces  of  oak  or  walnut,  with  a  sofa  and  chair 
of  rich  needlework,  another  sofa  covered  with 
plain,  old  red  velvet  with  a  fine  embroidery 
across  the  back.  There  would  be  a  large  Eng- 
lish ball-legged  table  with  a  pair  of  carved 
wood  lamps  and  down  the  centre  a  strip  of 
old  brocade;  a  carved  walnut  cabinet  and 
octagonal  reading-table  of  the  Italian  type, 
gives  variety  but  still  is  in  harmony  with  the 
heavy  English  furniture.  To  this  I  would 
add  a  fine,  old  carved  box  or  chest  in  the 
center  and  a  good  portrait  over  the  mantel, 
with  reading-lamps,  original  or  copied,  in 
antique  wrought-iron,  behind  the  comfortable 
chair  and  sofa. 

The  balance  of  a  room  is  made  by  the 
placing  of  the  pieces  of  furniture,  particularly 
those  against  the  walls.  If  there  is  a  high 
piece  it  should  not  be  put  near  high  windows 
and  doors  unless  there  is  something  to  bal- 
ance it  on  the  other  side  of  the  room;  not  too 
much  in  one  part  or  too  little  in  another. 

Pieces  of  different  countries  and  periods 
are,  however,  not  necessarily  incongruous,  and 
when  grouped  together  give  variety  and  add 
interest,  provided  they  are  in  scale  and  similar 
influences  actuated  the  making  of  each. 

Ornaments  of  any  kind  would  be  used  most 
sparingly.     The   days   for   crowding  rooms   I 


Here  a  spacious  effect  is  obtained  with  the  boudoir  separated  from  the  bedroom  by  the  fireplace 

only.     The  decoration  is  reminiscent  of  the  gayest  of  the  French  periods,  but  with  a  refined 

simplicity  they  seldom  attained 


hope  is  over.  A  few  piece*  that  are  right  are 
so  much  more  satisfactory.  I  think  that  peo- 
ple are  beginning  to  learn  not  to  give  Newly- 
weds  furniture  or  ornaments  unless  they  let 
them  do  the  choosing  themselves,  because  many 
a  young  woman  is  sensitive  about  a  gift  and 
will  stand  it  in  her  house,  even  if  it  is  abso- 
lutely out  of  place,  rather  than  offend  the 
giver.  When  the  owner  of  the  house  is  asked 
what  she  would  like  to  have,  it  is  better,  be- 
cause the  chances  are  that  not  being  quite 
sure  herself  she  will  ask  a  decorator. 

In  these  days  when  half  the  world  is  deco- 
rating in  a  business  way,  it  is  not  considered 
that    people    are    losing   their   individuality    if 


This  living-room  in  a  city  home  might  he  taken  as  an  example  of  the  axiom  that  antique  styles 
are  not  necessarily  gloomy,  if  designed  aright.  The  English  sofa  is  covered  with  vestment 
embroidery.  The  owner  desiring  a  practical  fire-screen,  the  decorator  seized  the  opportunity 
and  designed  one  with  gates  in  the  centre  that  ably  serves  to  bring  the  whole  scheme  together 


they  go  to  decorators  for  advice  in  their  house; 
they  still  have  the  choice  of  everything  that  is 
put  in.  It  is  the  decorator's  work  to  suggest 
but  not  to  decide  what  they  shall  use  and,  of 
course,  experience  teaches  so  much  that  when 
it  is  the  first  house  that  a  woman  is  furnishing 
it  is  quite  important  that  she  should  not  en- 
tirely trust  her  own  ideas,  but  rather  that  she 
go  to  someone  who  can  at  least  show  her  what 
is  a  little  uncommon. 

As  for  choosing  materials,  there  is  contin- 
ually something  new  being  either  imported  or 
woven  in  this  country  that  does  not  get  before 
the  public  until  the  decorators  have  had  it  and 
it  is  always  interesting  to  be  able  to  show 
something  that  no  one  has  seen  and  which  is 
not  too  well  known.  There  is  such  a  market 
for  beautiful  silks  and  designs  for  cretonnes 
that  wonderful  color  effects  can  be  had  and 
when  the  color  scheme  is  made,  an  absolutely 
different  and  striking  contrast  may  bring  it 
to  a  perfect  finish. 

To  insure  a  bright  effect  in  this  sitting- 
room  I  am  describing  I  would  have  a  rug 
soft  in  color,  old  red  damask  curtains  that 
generously  fall  in  folds  on  the  floor  giving  the 
rich  effect  of  the  very  old  houses. 

The  room  next  in  importance  is  usually 
considered  to  be  the  dining-room.  Though  it 
should  have  windows  sufficiently  large  to  ad- 
mit light,  air  and  sunshine  in  the  daytime, 
this  room,  where  there  is  a  breakfast-room,  is 
primarily  for  use  after  dark,  and  then  for  a 
function,  so  here,  even  more  than  in  the  sit- 
ting-room, I  would  aim  at  a  rich  and  beau- 
tiful effect,  and  for  this  I  know  of  nothing 
more  fitting  than  wood  panelling  again.  But 
I  would  cover  most  of  one  wall  with  one  of 
those  tapestries  whose  interesting  vistas  give 
a  comforting,  yet  spacious  feeling. 

Each  piece  of  furniture  should  be  of  beau- 
tiful old  wood,  a  pleasure  to  look  at  and  to 
feel,  because  of  the  lovely  lines  and  finish. 

The  rugs  and  curtains  would  furnish  the 
requisite  light  and  color  and  be  charming  rest- 
ing places  for  the  sun's  rays  shining  through 
the  tinted  windows. 

Ornaments,  as  such,  are  hardly  necessary; 
a  pair  of  English  silver  pheasants  on  the  center 

(Continued  on  page  72) 
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A  Home  in  Which  Design  and  Material  Are  Blended 


f. 


The  imposing  charm  of  one  of  the 
great  French  chateaux  characterizes 
the  Lake  Forest,  III.,  residence  of 
Elmer  E.  Tolman,  Esq.  This 
effective  architectural  achievement 
is  both  a  delightful  home  and  a 
rarely  beautiful  piece  of  designing. 


The  spacious  living-room  has  warm  antiqued 
gray  walls  and  the  hangings  are  of  mauve-blue 
and  soft  gray-green  damask  that  blends  with  the 
foliage  in  the  tapestry.  The  furniture  is  covered 
in  black  and  green  brocade  and  needlework 


This  room,  occupied  by  the  daughter  of  the 
house,  has  turquois-blue  walls  with  furniture  in 
the  same  tone  with  decorated  ivory  panels.  The 
hangings  are  turquois-colored  taffeta  trimmed 
with  yellow  and  burnt  orange  and  garnished  with 
festoons  of  ribbon  flowers 
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The  formal  gardens  of  the  Tolman 
estate  are  a  delight  to  the  eye  and 
an  achievement  in  landscapic  art. 
The  swimming-pool  and  bath- 
house at  the  end  of  the  long  garden 
give  the  finishing  touch  t&  the 
pleasing  geometrical  vista. 


The  breakfast-room  has  a  clever  arrangement  of  oblong 
table  with  console  tables  that  can  be  added.  The  color 
scheme  is  blue  and  yellow.  The  woodwork  and  ceiling 
are  painted  blue,  and  the  furniture  is  yellow  striped  in 
blue  and  decorated.     The  window  drapes  are  also  of  blue 


The  owner's  bedroom  has  peach-blow-covered 
walls  with  mouldings  high-lighted  in  gold.  The 
furniture  is  of  an  ivory  tone  with  a  pink  cast. 
The  rug  is  tete-de-negre,  and  the  taffeta  hang- 
ings are  of  shrimp-pink,  Nattier-blue  and  orchid 
with  corresponding  colors  in  the  bed-spread 


The  illustrations  on  these  tuo  pages  are  published  by 
courtesy  of  the   W.  P.  Nelsoyi   Company 
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LALA  HERDMENGER— CLASSIC  DANCER  OF  MUNICH 

The  disturbed  political  condition  of  Munich  does  not  seem  to  reflect  itself  in  the  amusements  of  the  better  class  inhabitants  oi 

that  famous  art  centre,  and  the  popularity  of  Lala  Herdmenger,  the  noted  Bavarian  dancer  and  interpreter  of  classical 

themes,  remains  secure,  even  perfervid.     Her  simple  beauty  is  a  thing  over  which  the  art  students  rave  and  about  which  the 

dance-loving  public  is  very  positive.     Also,  she  has  contracted  to  appear  in  this  country  next  Fall. 
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•London   Awak 


f  Spring" — a  satirical  impression 


London  is  Preparing  for  a  Gay  Season 

Society  Folk  Crowd  the  Old  Town,    While   the  Prince  of   Wales  is  Criticized  for  His  Devil-M ay-Care 

Conduct,   Titled  Ladies  Play  at  Being  Busy  and  the  King  s  Proctor  is  Threatened 

with  a  Loss  of  His  $500,000  Office 


m 


By  SIR  JOHN  FOSTER  FRASER 

Special  European    Correspondent   for  Arts   &    DECORATION 


ITH  royal  weddings  and 
other  festivities,  London  is 
preparing  for  a  gorgeous 
season.  Last  summer  was 
very  gay,  but  this  year  the 
old  town  intends  to  be 
brighter  than  ever.  County  families  who  have 
remained  down  in  the  shires  since  the  war 
are  already  flocking  to  London,  and  the  de- 
mand for  furnished  houses  in  the  fashionable 
\Yestend  is  so  great  that  rather  outrageous 
prices  are  being  asked. 

Hyde  Park  and  Kensington  Gardens,  with 
their  well-kept  flower-beds,  are  looking  de- 
licious in  the  early  spring.  The  morning 
gallop  in  Rotten  Row  is  increasing  in  favor. 
and  the  world  and  his  wife  come  along  to  see 
celebrities  taking  horse  exercise,  and  find  en- 
tertainment when  society  ladies,  striving  to 
reduce  their  figures — besides  dieting  exclusive- 
ly on  milk  and  potatoes,  which  is  the  popular 
remedy  for  unappreciated  robustness — reveal 
they  are  not  as  good  horsewomen  as  they 
are  hostesses. 

Sunday  morning  parade  in  the  Park  is 
again  popular.  All  Mayfair  saunters  along 
with  its  prayer-books,  though  it  is  doubtful 
if  many  in  the  throng  have  come  from  Church. 

JUST  as  the  pitcher  can  be  taken  to  the 
well  once  too  often,  so  the  Prince  of  Wales 
may  go  steeple-chasing  too  much.  When  not 
hunting,  he  is  taking  part  in  rather  reckless 
steeple-chasing  across  rough  country,  and 
though  he  has  plenty  of  pluck  he  is  not  the 
best  of  riders,  and  two  or  three  times  has  had 
tremendous  spills.  He  has  been  lamed  for 
weeks  by  some  of  his  "croppers."  He  has 
been  badly  thrown  by  his  horse,  and  after 
picking  himself  out  of  the  scrub,  has  gone  to 
extricate  the  animal  from  a  stream  where  it 
has  been  up  to  the  neck  in  water. 

Though  there  has  been  no  public  protest, 
people  are  talking  a  good  deal  about  the  devil- 


may-care  conduct  of  the  Prince.  His  first 
craze  was  aeroplaning,  even  looping-the-loop 
right  over  London.  Then  he  took  to  furious 
automobiling.  Now  steeplechase  races  is  his 
fancy.  And  there  are  any  number  of  people 
who  prophesy  that  one  of  these  days  the  heir 
to  the  throne  will  break  his  royal  neck. 

^P^EEK-END  country  house  parties  have 
always  been  popular  in  England.  At 
pretty  places  on  the  Thames,  men  who  are 
political  antagonists  meet,  and  are  the  best 
of  friends  in  private,  which  many  foreigners 
cannot  understand  and  think  it  is  evidence  we 
are  not  really  sincere  in  our  politics. 

Lord  and  Lady  Lee  of  Fareham  did  a  kindly 
thing  when,  a  year  or  two  ago,  they  presented 
Chequers,  a  fine  old  mansion  in  picturesque 
Buckinghamshire,  to  the  nation  as  a  holiday 
home  for  the  Prime  Minister  or  lesser  states- 
men if  the  Prime  Minister  did  not  care  to  use 
it.  When  Mr.  Lloyd  George  was  Prime 
Minister  he  was  constantly  at  Chequers,  and 
always  surrounded  himself  with  pleasant  week- 
end parties.  His  successor,  Mr.  Bonar  Law, 
does  not  care  so  much  for  the  country,  and  so 
Chequers  is  used  by  Mr.  Stanley  Baldwin,  the 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer. 

Now  the  Countess  of  Warwick,  who  in  the 
days  when  she  was  Lady  Brooke  and  King 
Edward  was  Prince  of  Wales,  was  one  of 
the  most  beautiful  women  in  the  land,  and 
who  of  recent  years  has  been  philandering 
with  Socialism,  has  just  presented  a  delightful 
place  called  Easton  Lodge,  near  Dunmow  in 
Essex,  as  a  holiday  place  to  the  chiefs  of  the 
Parliamentary   Labor  Party. 

There  are  over  a  hundred  direct  repre- 
sentatives of  labor  in  the  House  of  Commons 
and  the  chiefs  like  to  slip  down  on  a  Saturday 
to  Dunmow  and  play  tennis  and  take  tea 
with  H.  G.  Wells,  who  lives  close  by.  Of 
course  the  wild  men  of  the  party  are  very 
angry    that   leaders    like    Mr.    Ramsay    Mac- 


donald  should  dine  with  the  King  and  Queen 
at  Buckingham  Palace.  But  this  is  quite  in 
accordance  with  our  constitutional  procedure. 
The  King  knows  no  politics,  and  Mr.  Mac- 
donald  dines  at  the  Palace,  not  because  he  is 
a  Socialist,  but  because  he  is  the  officially 
recognized  leader  of  the  Opposition.  If  there 
was  a  Labor  Government,  the  King,  as  a 
constitutional  monarch,  would  act  under  the 
advice  of  Labor  ministers,  just  as  he  now 
acts  under  the  advice  of  Conservative  min- 
isters. 

TT  is  not  "good  form"  for  English  ladies  to 

do  nothing  else  except  play  about  as  pretty 
butterflies.  So  they  are  toiling  daintily  with 
all  kinds  of  schemes  for  hundreds  of  charities. 
I  was  looking  through  a  heap  of  invitation 
cards,  and  I  find  there  are  at  least  ten  func- 
tions a  day  to  which  society  is  invited  so 
money  can  be  got  for  pet  charities  as  well  as 
for  deserving  causes. 

There  is  the  tall  and  graceful  Duchess  of 
Portland  who  has  been  having  an  exhibition 
of  lace — a  Woman  friend  assures  me  that  lace 
dresses  are  going  to  be  "the  thing"  this  sum- 
mer— and  a  throng  of  Mayfair  damozels  who 
become  mannequins  to  show  how  lovely  one 
can  look  in  a  lace  gown. 

The  duchess  is  one  of  our  grand  dames  and 
is  held  in  loving  esteem.  She  was  the  daughter 
of  a  Norfolk  squire  and  Em  told  the  Duke 
fell  in  love  with  her  when  he  first  saw  her 
on  a  railway  platform  with  a  party  going  to 
Scotland  for  the  shooting  season.  The  duke, 
who  is  the  best  of  good  fellows  and  gives  all 
the  money  won  by  his  race  horses  to  providing 
almshouses  for  old  people,  did  not  have  an 
easy  courtship,  but  persistency  got  him  as 
bride  a  beautiful  and  divinely  tall  young 
woman. 

I  remember  the  great  talk  there  was  about 
thirty  years  ago  when  the  duchess  refused  to 
(Continued  on  page  66) 
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Futuristic  Portrait  of  a  young  man  with  ambi- 
tions   and    sideburns,    to    sav    nothing    of    the 
moustache 


u  Australian  Bushman — with  a  beard  of  golden 
threads  and  a  crown  of  polished  mahogany 


A    Congo   chieftain   in   full   panoply   of   war  as 
conceived  in  the  cubistic  mode  of  abstract  por- 
traiture 


A  Cubist  Doll-Maker  of  Montparnasse 

The  Russian  Painter  Marie   Vassiliejf  Creates  Caricature   Toys  for  Grownups 


js  y  ■'HERE  are  the  dolls  of 
M     M  yesteryear?       Relegated    to 

B      A  B      limbo  with  the  turkey-trot, 

BLJ^^^M  the  Fourteen  Points,  the 
\  custard-pie-movie  and  a 
host  of  other  things  that 
could  not  stand  the  pace  of  our  cubistic  age. 
The  first  threat  to  the  existence  of  the  old- 
fashioned  doll  came  when  Rose  O'Neill  intro- 
duced the  Kewpie.  Then  arrived  an  army  of 
more  realistic  dolls  in  imitation  of  the  char- 
acters in  various  nursery  tales,  and  in  the  past 
few  years  the  vogue  of  the  doll  has  been 
steadily  advancing.  It  is  no  longer  a  mere 
toy  but  the  product  of  artistic  conception  and 
fine  craftsmanship.  One  of  the  most  impor- 
tant figures  in  this  new  development  is  Mme. 
Marie  Vassilieff,  a  Russian  painter  who  lives 
in  the  Paris  Latin  Quarter.  She  has  devoted 
herself  to  the  creation  of  both  caricature  and 
character  portrait  dolls. 

Some  years  ago  Marie  Vassilieff  was  giving 
lessons  in  drawing  to  a  little  girl  in  Moscow. 
The  child  had  many  dolls  of  the  old  style 
which  were  not  pretty.  Mme.  Vassilieff,  as  a 
sort  of  game,  made  one  with  her  own  hands 
to  suit  the  child.  The  artist  found  it  to  her 
own  taste  as  well  as  that  of  her  pupil.  She 
then  made  others  and  placed  them  on  exhibi- 
tion. Three  of  the  first  dolls  are  in  the  col- 
lection of  the  Morozov  Museum  of  Decora- 
tive Art  at  Moscow.  A  little  later  Mme. 
Vassilieff  organized  an  exhibition  of  modern 
art  at  Moscow.  Her  first  portrait  doll  made 
its  appearance  there,  an  effigy  of  the  Russian 
painter  Tatlin. 

Formerly  one  sat  for  miniatures,  large  oil 
portraits,  or  cold  marble  busts;  now  one  leaves 
to  posterity  a  doll  made  by  an  artist  who  is 
both  painter  and  sculptor.  As  the  creator  of 
these  new  dolls  says: 

"My  poupces  are  not  children's  playthings: 
they  rather  represent  us  after  we  have  been 
the  playthings  of  life." 


By  ARTHUR  MOSS 

While  many  artists  have  been  making  dolls 
of  various  sorts  for  grown-up  folk,  none  of 
them  has  approached  Marie  Vassilieff  as  a 
caricaturist.  She  works  in  a  great  variety  of 
materials,  always  trying  to  suit  the  texture  to 
the  personality.  Her  dolls  always  can  be 
recognized ;  they  are  not  to  be  mistaken  among 
hundreds  of  others. 

Vassilieff  first  makes  several  sketches  and 
then  models  a  rough  masque  in  soft  clay.  Her 
next  step  is  to  decide  on   the  material  to  be 


A  table  de  toilette  humanized  (or  dehumanized) 
with   a   bit    of   Futuristic    portraiture 


used  for  the  covering  of  head  and  hands.  It 
may  be  cloth,  satin,  soft  leather — whatever  she 
feels  is  most  suitable  to  the  character  of  tlv 
person  portrayed.  Through  the  force  of  hoi 
modelling,  the  solidarity  of  construction  based 
on  the  best  cubism,  she  achieves  character,  she 
creates  personages  endowed  with  sentiments 
and  passions ;  in  a  word  she  gives  life  to  inert 
materials. 

Early  in  the  war  Marie  Vassilieff  opened  a 
school  of  modern  art  in  Paris.  In  connection 
with  this  she  ran  a  canteen  for  soldier-artists. 
Many  Russians  frequented  her  place,  among 
them  Leon  Trotzky  who  she  had  to  eject  be- 
cause of  his  penchant  for  anarchistic  discussion. 
Soon  after  Trotzky  went  back  to  Russia,  the 
Paris  police  decided  that  Mme.  Vassilieff  must 
have  some  connection  with  revolutionary  activi- 
ties and  arrested  her. 

"I  knew  nothing  of  the  affairs  of  Trotzky. 
I  am  an  artist,  not  a  politician.  But  I  had 
to  spend  a  year  in  jail  as  a  political  prisoner. 
It  was  not  so  bad.  I  amused  myself  by  making 
decorative  playing  cards  for  the  other  inmates." 

Though  Mme.  Vassilieff  is  primarily  in- 
terested in  creating  character  dolls,  a  visit  to 
her  studio  impressed  me  with  her  amazing 
versatility.  Her  paintings  have  been  exhibited 
at  the  official  Spring  and  Autumn  Salons  as 
well  as  at  a  number  of  more  restricted  show- 
ings. Her  canvases,  though  cubistic,  display 
a  marked  individuality. 

Along  with  many  other  prominent  modern 
painters,  Marie  Vassilieff  has  become  tre- 
mendously interested  in  African  negro  art. 
She  has  made  dolls,  fantastic  heads,  and 
masques   based  on   these  primitive  sculptures. 

Last  year  at  a  big  exhibition  of  modern  art 
at  the  Galerie  de  la  Rotonde,  Marie  Vas- 
silieff's  dolls  were  the  focal  point  of  attention. 
She  displayed  extremely  clever  doll-caricatures 
of  Picasso,  Derain,  Matisse,  Paul  Poiret,  and 
other  people  well-known  in  the  art  world. 
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at  Galli-Curci  audience  at  Sa 

A  Hililoriut, 


Francisco,    where  9,000  persons  gatlu 
-a  box  offiee  triumph  of  $18,500 


id  at  the  Exposition 


America  the  Foster  Mother  of  the  World's  Music 


As  a  Nation   We  Spend  $700,000,000  Annually  on  Music  and  Its  Allied  Manufactures 

By  CHITTENDEN  TURNER 


a 


FAMOUS    singer   recently    re- 
turned to  us  declaring  that  Eu- 
rope was  playing  second   riddle 
to  the  United  States  in  all  mat- 
ters    musical.      The     statement 
at  first  hlush,  a  mere  sample  of  the 
that    gets    publicity.      We 
from  arrivals,  and 


seemed, 

selfish  politeness 
fave  read  so  much  flattery 
irom  those  who  yearn  to  arrive,  that  we  have 
become  callous.  But  the  ripples  that  have 
blown  us  sweet  compliments  are  truly  in  the 
wake  of  a  towering  tidal  wave  of  art  which  has 
swept  westward  to  inundate  and  make  fertile 
a  land  where,  even  sti.U,  as  some  citizens  aver, 
no  full-fledged  ear  yet  warrants  our  years  of 
plenty.  Collected  facts  indicate  that  the  best 
music  has  finally  gravitated  to  our  shores,  and 
it  is  now  generally  recognized  that  New  York, 
spending  approximately  $20,000,000  on  its 
yearly  fare,  has  become  the  musical  metropolis 
of  the  world. 

The  question  whether  our  musical  stock  is 
inflated  and  must  collapse  before  our  own 
Beethovens  and  Wagners  rise  from  the  yield- 
ing humus,  will  be  answered  more  readily  by 
Europe  than  by  America.  Our  catholicity  in 
art,  however,  has  inspired  such  cordiality  that 
foreigners  are  at  present  giving  us  every  en- 
couragement. 

America  has  virtually  established  her  title  as 
Alma  Mater  of  music.  Not  because  of  the 
money  spent  here,  nor  the  presence  of  celebri- 
ties, nor  the  importing  habit,  nor  the  successes 
and  failures  of  various  enterprises,  will  her 
shrine  be  built ;  not  solely  because  of  promotive 
organizations,  private  capital  and  journalism. 
This  country  has  an  omnivorous  palate  for 
music  which  is  incesssantly  whetted  by  a  vola- 
tile, amusement-loving  disposition.  Appetite, 
plus  a  phenomenal,  automatic  fad-making  ma- 
chinery, which  influences  all  business  as  well  as 
art,  has  proved  a  magnet  and  a  dragnet  for  the 
brightest  musical  nuggets  of  the  old  countries. 
Sheer  demand  will  erect  our  temples  and  monu- 
ments to  music,  because  granaries  are  built  b\ 
hungry  mouths.  Materialism,  instead  of  blight- 
ing music,  has  abetted  it,  made  it  more  neces- 
sary than  ever.     Despite  its  dampening  effect 


on  production  it  has  widened  the  field  for  con- 
sumption immeasurably,  since  the  strenuous 
lite  in  America  has  now  found  the  peaceful  er- 
rand of  music  to  be  an  indispensable  act  of 
mercy. 

With  14  established  symphony  orchestras 
and  others  in  the  making,  more  than  300 
smaller  orchestral  units  exclusive  of  theatres 
and  schools,  and  a  federation  of  1,300  musical 
organizations  with  a  total  membership  in  excess 
of  100,000,  representing  for  the  most  part  the 
development  of  a  few  recent  years,  we  have 
evidences  of  an  activity  unparalleled  elsewhere 
in  the  field  of  music.  Though  we  are  aware 
that  much  of  this  advancement  has  been  made 
possible  through  foreign  influence,  that  all  but 
one  or  two  of  the  leading  orchestras,  for  in- 
stance, are  conducted  by  Europeans,  as  well  as 
manned  largely  by  them,  the  facts  of  patronage 
and  appreciation  are  significant  enough.  The 
Cymreigyddion  Society  of  Utica  may  look  as 
foreign  as  the  Rhondda  Cymric  of  Wales,  but 
for  all   intents   and   purposes   it  is  American. 


oi  ;  J    Ondi  i  "  ood 

Our    Bernhardt    of    the    concert    stage,    Mme. 

Ernestine  Schumann-Heink,   who,  at  the  age  of 

sixty-two,   will   have   sung   to    eighty   audiences 

this  season 


What  if  it  was  Paolo  Gallico  who  won  the 
$5,000  prize  of  the  National  Federation  of 
Musical  Clubs  with  his  "Apocalypse"?  The 
invisible  four  horsemen  in  the  case  were  Amer- 
ican, as  is  Paolo  by  naturalization.  And  we 
are  not  heedless  of  the  recent  conquests  of 
American  compositions  in  Europe,  where  they 
are  heard  in  virtually  every  music  center. 

The  Symphony  Society  of  New  York  has 
given  105  concerts  in  the  East,  as  far  as  Ohio, 
in  its  season  of  six  months,  while  the  New 
York  Philharmonic  is  said  to  have  exceeded 
this  number.  More  novelties  from  American 
pens  have  been  presented  throughout  the  coun- 
try during  the  last  two  seasons  than  from  any 
other  nationality,  and  a  single  conductor  is 
known  to  have  introduced  80  works  by  Ameri- 
cans in  half  this  period. 

It  is  evident  that  the  time  is  not  far  distant 
when  the  adoption  of  foreign  names  by  inter- 
pretative as  well  as  creative  artists  will  be 
abandoned  as  unnecessary  and  even  unadvisable. 
In  this  connection  is  recalled  the  failure  here 
of  several  really  prominent  European  artists, 
who  did  not  measure  up  to  our  standards.  The 
roster  of  the  Metropolitan  Opera  Company, 
and  especially  those  of  the  Chicago  and  San 
Carlo  companies  bear  increasing  proof  of  the 
triumph  of  American  singers.  The  former 
successes  achieved  abroad  by  such  stars  as  Ger- 
aldine  Farrar,  Edward  Johnson  and  Forrest 
Lamont  have  helped  to  blaze  a  trail  for  many 
of  our  exploring  sons  and  daughters,  till  the  old 
discrimination  against  Americans  has  become 
forgotten.  Our  recitalists  are  now  regularly 
touring  in  other  lands,  except  in  Central  Eu- 
rope, where  financial  conditions  do  not  warrant 
it,  and  adding  luster  to  the  American  diadem. 
As  for  the  famous  Europeans,  their  home  audi- 
ences, so  generously  provided  for  by  govern- 
mental paternalism,  are  obliged  to  wait  in 
peace  until  the  former  are  not  too  busy  cater- 
ing to  the  American  public. 

It  was  a  source  of  much  self-congratulation 

when  in  the  season  of  1892-1893  in  New  York 

there  were  presented   16  novelties  by  Dvorak, 

Moszkowski,    Goldmark,    Parker,    Mascagni, 

{Continued  on  page  61) 
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Winston  Churchill,  the  novelist,  in  his  remodelled  home,  has  evolved  a  large  living-music-room  which  occupies  one  entire  end  of  the  house. 
The   piano   is   placed  at  one  side  and  against  a  background  of  rich    tapestry 


Placing  the  Piano 


In  Proper  Relation  to  Other  Furniture  the  Instrument  May  Become  an  Effective  Decoration 


^*F  tne   piano   is   the   most   difficult    to 
"place"  of  all   articles  of   furniture 
■       in  the  home,   it  is,  compensatingly, 
I       perhaps,    the    most    satisfactory    in 
«J^__  effect   when   advantageously   placed. 
It  imparts  to  a  room  an  air  of  dig- 
nity, an  atmosphere  of  culture,  and  a  promise 
of  enjoyment  as  it  stands,  its  dazzling  keyboard 
invitingly  open,  to  tempt  the  musician.     The 
very  play  of  light  and  shadow  in  the  depths  of 
its  polished  surface  is  a  fascination  to  the  eye. 
Today,  when  the  .maud  piano  is  made  small 
enough  for  even  a  tiny  apartment  salon,  this 
type  of  instrument  is  found  increasingly  in  the 
least  pretentious  homes.     Regarded  merely  as 
a  part  of  the  furniture,  and  apart  from  its  mu- 
sical attributes,  the  grand  piano  offers  greater 
possibilities  than  other  styles  of  pianos.      For 
one  tiling,  its  gracefully  curved  side  provides 
at  once  a  line  of  beauty  which  the  more  com- 
monplace upright  is  without.     The  grand  is 
low  enough  not  to  interfere  with  effective  wall 
or   window    treatment,    and    large   enough    to 
give  an  appearance  of  imposing  solidity  to  a 
room  whose  other  furnishings  may  be  undis- 
tinguished. 

In  the  home  which  contains  a  music-room 
proper,  it  goes  without  saying  that  such  a  room 
has  been  planned  with  care  as  to  its  acoustic 
properties,  and  that  the  piano,  correctly  placed 
with  every  requirement  of  performer  and  audi- 
ence in  mind,  is  frankly  the  chief  object  of  in- 
terest. Such  a  one  is  the  music-room  illus- 
trated, where  the  piano,  beside  a  high  window, 
the  player  facing  the  room,  is  perhaps  even 
more  prominent  than  the  organ  itself. 

But  the  majority  of  homes  in  which  a  piano 
figures  have  that  instrument  in  the  living-room 
or  hall,  where  it  has  its  part  in  the  intimate 
daily  life  of  the  family,  and  where  the  question 


By  MARY  HARROD  NORTHEND 

of  its  proper  placing  in  relation  to  the  other 
furniture  is  so  highly  important. 

For  acoustic  reasons  it  is  generally  advisable 
to  place  the  piano  close  to  a  wall,  yet  it  should 
not  be  cramped  too  close.  If  the  keyboard 
runs  at  a  slight  angle  instead  of  directly  per- 
pendicular to  the  wall,  the  effect  is  freer  and 
more  pleasing.  Obviously  the  curved  side 
should  be  turned  toward  the  room,  and  it  is 
desirable   to   gain   spaciousness   by    setting   the 


In  the  Rose  Dexter  house  on  Beacon  Street, 
Boston,  the  grand  piano  is  placed,  together  with 
the  harp,  so  that  the  two  musical  instruments 
are  against  a  background  of  blue  brocade  framed 
in   white 


piano  sufficiently  apart  from  all  the  other  furni- 
ture. 

Light  over  the  player's  left  shoulder  is  gen- 
erally acceptable,  although  the  idea  of  lighting 
from  behind,  and  well  above  his  head,  is  not 
without  its  adherents,  particularly  when  a  large 
and  high  window  or  a  strong  wall-light  is  di- 
rectly back  of  the  keyboard.  For  artificial 
lighting,  however,  the  tall  floor  lamp,  attached 
to  a  nearby  wall  plug,  is  considered  best.  And 
the  plug  must  be  near.  Who  has  not  witnessed 
the  embarrassment  of  a  player,  ready  to  retire 
from  the  piano  bench,  painfully  trying  to  extri- 
cate himself  from  a  literally  entangling  alliance 
with  a  long  cord,  uniting  the  piano  lamp  to  a 
distant  wall  plug! 

Of  course,  the  attitude  of  the  family  toward 
music  is  a  factor  to  be  considered  in  placing  the 
piano.  Where  the  family  includes  a  profes- 
sional musician  or  a  highly  trained  amateur,  the 
piano  will  be  treated  much  more  seriously,  not 
to  say  reverently,  than  where  the  family  takes 
music  informally,  as  a  pleasant  diversion 
merely.  Your  conscientious  musician  will  ruth- 
lessly banish  any  chairs  or  tables  in  too  close 
proximity,  however  artfully  arranged ;  heavy 
hangings  which  might  interfere  with  the  sound 
will  be  excluded ;  and  a  beautiful  square  of 
tapestry  covering,  or  an  exquisite  vase  on  the 
instrument  itself,  although  to  be  removed  when 
it  is  used,  are  seldom  permitted  by  the  true 
devotee.  The  piano  must,  of  course,  be  placed 
on  the  bare  floor.  Many  of  us  can  recall  homes 
in  which  the  piano  is  thus  worshipfully  treated, 
and  while  true  musicianship  no  doubt  justifies 
this  rigorous  isolation,  the  effect  on  the  layman 
is  a  trifle  barren,  not  to  say  austere. 

Where  piano  music  is  more  casual  and  inci- 
dental, the  instrument  is  regarded  somewhat 
less  formally,  and  placed  more  in  harmony  with 
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Lieut. •Governor  Fuller's  house  on  Beacon 
Street,  Boston,  hus  a  Louis-XV.  music-room  in 
which  the  piano,  itself  highly  decorative,  has 
for  background  hangings  of  antique  blue,  with 
a  tapestry  chair  in  the  foreground  as  a  foil 

its  surroundings.  Such  a  case  is  suggested  bj 
the  arrangement  in  the  library  of  the  Maxfield 
1'arrish  house  in  Cornish,  New  Hampshire. 
The  piano  is  tastefully  placed,  yet  not  made  a 
conspicuous  entity  as  in  the  music-room  of  the 
ordinary  home.  Light  falls  on  the  keyboard 
from  a  fan-topped  window  directly  behind,  and 
a  floor  lamp  stands  conveniently  near.  Any 
suggestion  of  flatness  is  relieved  by  the  charm- 
ing decoration  on  the  panelled  wall  above  the 
instrument,  the  curve  of  which  serves  as  a  re- 
cess for  a  small  table.  The  general  effect  is 
decidedly  good. 

Such  a  placing  of  the  piano  would  suggest 
itself  for  a  home  where  vocal  music  prevailed, 
in  which  case  the  pianist,  as  accompanist, 
would  naturally  be  less  prominent,  and  the 
singer,  on  whom  attention  would  be  focused, 
iright  stand  where  the  table  now  is,  facing  the 
room.  Concert-goers  of  a  few  years  back  may 
recall  the  fondness  the  great  soprano  Marcella 
Sembrich  always  evinced  for  standing  close  in 
tlte  curve  of  the  instrument,  which  seemed  al- 
most to  enfold  her,  while  she  toyed  with  a 
handkerchief,  flashed  brilliant  smiles  at  her  ac- 
companist, and  prepared  to  enchant  an  audi- 
ence with  her  wonderful  feats  of  colorature. 
Notice,  in  the  homes  of  your  friends,  and  see  if 
it  is  not  true  that  the  singer's  place  will  almost 
always  give  the  position  of  prominence  to  the 
curve  of  the  instrument,  whereas  the  pianist's 
will  emphasize  the  keyboard!  The  latter  will 
frequently  prefer  to  have  the  keyboard  confront 
one  immediately  on  entering  the  room,  even 
though  this  may  mean  shoving  the  rounded 
end  into  a  corner  and  hiding  the  curved  side 
against  an  unappreciative  wall. 

To  place  the  piano  against  a  large  piece  of 
tapestry  on  the  wall  is  to  throw  in  bold  relief 
its  rugged  outlines,  and  if  the  performer's  back 
is  against  an  artistically  curtained  window  he 
is  given  a  flattering  prominence.  In  "The  Art 
of  Interior  Decoration"  the  authors  caution 
their  readers  to  "see  that  your  piano  is  so 
placed  that  the  pianist  has  an  unbroken  back- 
ground of  wall,  tapestry,  a  large  piece  of  rare 
old  silk,  or  a  mirror.  Clyde  Fitch,  past  master 
of  interior  decoration,  placed  his  piano  in  front 
of  broad  windows,  across  which  at  night  were 
drawn  crimson  damask  curtains.  Some  of  us 
will  never  forget  Geraldine  Farrar,  as  she  sat 
against  that  background,  wearing  a  dull  cling- 


ing, blue-green  gown,  going  over  the  score — 
from  memory — of  'Salome'.'' 

The  entrance  or  reception  hall  of  a  house, 
especially  if  it  is  square  and  spacious,  may  be 
exactly  the  right  place  for  the  piano,  or  the 
recess  furnished  by  a  broad  and  well-lighted 
staircase  affords  an  excellent  retreat  for  the  in- 
strument. Such  a  device  is  frequently  employed 
in  large  homes,  where  an  orchestra  is  engaged 
for  dancing  or  receptions,  and  it  is  desired  to 
have  the  music  in  the  very  heart  of  things  and 
yet  maintain  a  certain  privacy  for  the  musi- 
cians. 

Then,  too,  the  acoustic  properties  of  such  a 
spot  in  the  house  may  be  advantageous,  and  the 
pianist  equal  to  the  heavy  demands  of  Bee- 
thoven sonatos  or  Bach  tuges  will  appreciate 
this  extra  depth  and  space  to  fill  with  the  im- 
mortal voices  of  the  masters. 

Many  who  esteem  the  piano  principally  be- 
cause of  its  possibilities  tor  adding  "life,"  and 
an  air  of  livableness  to  a  room,  favor  its  plac- 
ing so  that  the  person  entering  will  be  con- 
fronted with  the  keyboard,  whether  near  or 
across  the  width  of  the  apartment.  The  open 
keyboard,  with  music  spread  upon  the  rack, 
does  undeniably  give  a  welcome  sense  of  daily 
companionship  with  the  piano.  If  the  music 
displayed  reveals  title  pages  of  charm  in  line 
and  color,  so  much  the  better.  The  taste  of 
the  music  publishers,  like  that  of  all  other 
caterers  to  public  fancy,  has  kept  pace  with 
modern  ideas  in  art  decoration,  and  there  are 
some  really  delightful  drawings  of  the  fantastic 
poster  type  now  serving  as  title  pages  for  pub- 
lished music — drawings  which  are  the  desired 
happy  medium  between  the  garish  covers  of 
frankly  "popular"  tunes,  and  the  severe  scho- 
lastic bindings  which  collections  of  the  classics 
usually  affect.  The  writer  has  in  mind  one 
somewhat  sombre  living-room  with  dark  pan- 
elled walls  and  a  grand  piano,  whose  case  was 
ebony.  The  chief  note  of  color  came  from  the 
title  pages  of  the  music  on  the  rack,  beautifully 
colored  water  scenes  and  a  couple  of  daring 
futurist  drawings  which  adorned  the  score  of 
a  celebrated  comic  opera.  This  music,  quite 
without  intention  on  the  part  of  the  owner, 
supplied  a  badly  needed  touch  of  liveliness  to 
an  otherwise  dull  room. 


Here  the  ancient  spinet  becomes  an  integral 
part  of  the  room's  decoration.  The  built-in 
bookcases  and  gay  chintz  curtains  and  chair 
covers  enhance  the  decorative  value  of  the 
instrument  with  its  fine  old  mahogany  case 

The  question  of  putting  any  object  on  the 
piano  itself  is  one  that  may  give  rise  to  acri- 
monious discussion.  A  vase  of  flowers,  a  lamp, 
a  covering  of  silk,  are  matters  of  individual 
taste  and  depend  on  the  views  of  piano  owners. 
And  these  range  all  the  way  from  the  woman 
who  honestly  thinks  the  instrument  an  ugly 
object,  and  insists  on  dressing  it  up,  to  the 
fanatic  who  would  not  suffer  the  smallest  ob- 
ject to  mar  its  beauty,  much  less  interfere  with 
its  precious  voice. 

If  anything  is  to  be  placed  on  the  piano,  it 

should  be  done  with  discretion,  and  the  object 

should  of  course  be  one  whose  intrinsic  beauty 

justifies   such    a    position.     A    piano   covering, 

(Continued  on  pave  78) 


Here  is  a  remarkable  combination  living-  and  music-room  in  the  home  of  Maxfield  Parrish  a: 

Cornish,  N.  H.     The  walls  are  panelled  in  wood  and  the  piano  is  placed  at  the  farther  end  oj 

the   room    so    that   the   music   reverberates    pleasantly    throughout 
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HENRY  CLAY  FRICK'S  GRANDCHILDREN 

The  three  charming  little  girls  in  this  group  are  Adelaide,  Frances  and  Martha  Frick,  daughters  of  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Childs  Frick  of  New  York  and  granddaughters  of  the  late  Henry  Clay  Frick.  The  painting  is  by  Harrington 
Mann  whose  recent  exhibition  of  portraits  at  the  Knoedler  Galleries  received  the  critical  approval  of  both  the 
general  public  and  the  connoisseurs.  In  this  group  of  the  Frick  children,  however,  it  is  the  consensus  of 
opinion    that    Mr.    Mann    has    produced    a   chef-d'oeuvre. 


Seeing  Familiar  Objects  as  Pure  Form 

The  Pleasures  of  Observation   are   Unlimited  for   Those   U '  ith  Eyes  That  See 


By  PAUL  OUTERBR1DGE,  J] 


"The    Dragon    Fly's    Wing" — a    simple    electric 
light  bulb  holding  many  possibilities  for  design 

OSCAR  WILDE  once  remarked, 
in  his  characteristically  clever 
manner,  "To  look  at  a  thing  is 
not  to  see  it."  This  unfor- 
tunately is  the  truth  and  applies 
Bo  most  people  in  many  things,  but  especially 
in  those  things  relating  to  the  form  or  shapes 
nf  the  common  objects  vitally  associated  with 
our  daily  life. 

To  quote  from  Clive  Bell's  ably  written 
book,  "Art"  (which,,  by  the  way,  I  think  is 
.probably  the  best  answer  to  what  is  art?  that 
has  ever  been  written)  :  "Occasionally  when 
an  artist,  a  real  one,  looks  at  objects  (the  con- 
tents of  a  room,  for  instance),  he  perceives 
them  as  pure  forms  in  certain  relations  to  each 
other,  and  feels  emotions  for  them  as  such. 
These  are  his  moments  of  inspiration;  follows 
the  desire  to  express  what  is  being  felt.     The 


Mr,  Outerbridge  is  primarily  a  painter.  He 
has  recently  devoted  much  of  his  time  to  the 
interpretation  »»  commonplace  objects 
through  the  medium  of  photography,  achiev- 
ing in  this  manner  effects  not  otherwise  to  be 
obtained.  Besides  being  a  painter  and  pho- 
tographer Mr.  Outerbridge  has  executed 
many  posters  in  flat  tempera  washes,  with 
large  areas  and  bold  design,  and  as  long  ago 
as  1916  he  successfully  experimented  in 
painting  scenery  with  light  alone.  His  results 
have   created   a   new    technique  in   stage  sets 


"A  Gift  from  Pomona" — a  composition  in  inter- 
esting circles  with  an  interwoven  angular  scheme 

emotion  that  the  artist  felt  in  his  moment  of 
inspiration  he  did  not  feel  for  objects  seen  as 
means,  but  for  objects  seen  as  pure  forms — 
that  is  as  ends  in  themselves.  He  did  not  feel 
emotion  for  a  chair  as  a  means  to  physical  well- 
being,  nor  as  an  object  associated  with  the  in- 
timate life  of  a  family,  nor  as  the  place  where 
someone  sat  saying  things  unforgetable,  nor 
yet  as  a  thing  bound  to  the  lives  of  hundreds 
of  men  and  women,  dead  or  alive,  by  a  hun- 
dred subtle  ties;  doubtless  an  artist  does  often 


"An  Enemy  of  Wrinkles" — a  print  roller  photo- 
graphed in  an  interesting,  if  extremely  simple, 
composition 


"An   Abstraction   in  Angles" — this   bit  of  step- 
ladder,  box,  newspaper,  can  and  cake  of  soap  fall 
into  a  delightful  arrangement 

feel  emotions  such  as  these  from  the  things 
which  he  sees,  but  in  the  moment  of  aesthetic 
vision  he  sees  objects  as  pure  forms.  It  is  for, 
or  at  any  rate  through,  pure  form  that  he  feels 
his  inspired  emotion. 


"Wind  and   Water" — a  study   in  related  circles 
with  rectangular  lines  accentuating  them 

"Now  to  see  objects  as  pure  form  is  to  see 
them  as  ends  in  themselves.  For  though,  of 
cause,  forms  are  related  to  each  other  as  parts 
of  a  whole,  they  are  related  on  terms  of  equal- 
ity ;  they  are  not  a  means  to  anything  except 
emotion.  But,  for  objects  seen  as  ends  in  them- 
selves, do  we  not  feel  a  profounder  and  more 
thrilling  emotion  than  we  felt  for  them  as 
means? 

"All  of  us,  I  imagine,  do,  from  time  to  time, 
get  a  vision  of  material  objects  as  pure  forms. 
We  see  things  as  ends  in  themselves,  that  is  to 
say;  and  at  such  moments  it  seems  possible,  and 
even  probable,  that  we  see  them  with  the  eye 
of  an  artist. 

"Who  has  not,  once  at  least  in  his  life,  had 
a  sudden  vision  of  a  landscape  as  pure  form? 
For  once,  instead  of  seeing  it  as  fields  and  cot- 
(Continued  on  page  94) 


"Breakfast  Essentials" — the  cup  and  coffee-pot 

make,    with    the   scalloped    oilcloth,   a    pleasing 

pattern 
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One  of  the  Great  Show-Places  of  Long  Island 


Roslyn  Manor,  like  a  rare  jewel,  is  ensconced 


its  setting,  and  occupies  a  plateau,  the  environs  of  which  are  enclosed  by  a  classic  marble  balustrade, 
punctuated  at  intervals  by  graceful  marble  urns 


replete   with  surprises,  none  of   which  strikes  a   more   vivid   note  than  the  garden  pool  and  fountain,  hidden  away  on  the  lower  level 
to  the  East  of  the  great  white  steps.     This  feature  is  suggestive  of  the  Italian  influence  as  well  as  the  Georgian  feeling 
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The   interior   treatment   of   Roslyn   Manor    may    be  concrei 
ax  that  of  chaste  simplicity,  in  which  the  more  highly  or 
of  the  Adam  style  are  lacking 


The  Chinese  Chippendale  influence  is  noted  in  the  bedroom  furnishings, 

not  only  the  chairs  but  the  four-poster  being  illustrative  of  this  craftsman 

who  designed  pieces  to  suit  the  English   architects 


Roslyn  Manor,  the  2b0-acrc  estate  of  Mrs. 
Frederick  Guest,  formerly  Miss  Amy 
I'hipps  of  New  York,  now  the  wife  of  the 
Minister  of  Air  Service  in  Great  Britain, 
just  beyond  Roslyn  on  the  North  Shore 
of  Long  Island,  N.  Y.,  is  one  of  the  show 
places  in  this  region  of  beautiful  homes. 
Adjoining  Harbor  View,  the  estate  of  Clar- 
ence Matkay,  it  is  also  contiguous  to  those 
of  Harry  Payne  Whitney,  J.  Pierpont  Mor- 
gan, Elbert  H.  Gary  and  other  American 
millionaires.  Originally  built  for  Mrs.  Al- 
l>  ed  I.  du  Pont  at  a  cost  of  $500,000,  it  was 
never  occupied  owing  to  her  death  before 
the  house  was  completed.  It  was  later 
bought  for  Mrs.  Guest  by  her  brother, 
Howard  C.  Phipps,~and  the  name  changed 
from  White  Eagle  to  that  of  Roslyn  Manor. 
I  he  purchase  price   was   said   to   he   $470,000 


Designed  by  Carerre  &  Hastings  in  the 
style  of  the  Brothers  Adam,  the  dignified 
structure  of  red  brick  with  white  marble 
trim  is  set  down  in  the  midst  of  a  charm- 
ingly landscaped  park.  While  in  no  sense 
a  replica  of  the  Adam  edifices,  it  possesses 
much  of  the  feeling  for  which  Bowood,  in 
Wiltshire.  England,  is  famous.  Long  and 
low.  the  central  portion  of  the  main  facade 
is  recessed  between  projecting  wings,  the 
carriage  entrance  being  at  the  back  where  a 
wonderful  Georgian  doorway,  capped  by  a 
broken  arch,  opens  beneath  a  tall,  pillared 
portico.  The  fenestration  is  typical  of  the 
style,  having  long  windows  with  lunettes 
and  trim  of  white  marble  on  the  first  floor 
and  smaller,  but  excellently  proportioned 
openings  above,  those  in  the  central  portion 
being  divided  by  small  oval  niches  set  into 
the  wall,  illustrative  of  the  exquisite  detail 
for  which  these  master  architects  are  so 
justly   famous 
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Sunktoya-Wiya    or    Rosie    the    Coyote 
Woman,  a  typical  Stoney  Squaw 


z-Cincina  or  Little 
Stoney  Indian  of  the  Alb< 


Thunder,  a 
ta  Prairies 


Wayash  or  Agnes,  a  young  Nootka  girl  of 
the  West  Coast  of  Vancouver  Island 


An  Artist  Among  the  Northwest  Indians 

Langdon  Kihn  Has  Pictorially  Recorded  Some  Types  of  a  Little-Known  Race 


^T  S  ^HEN  Langdon  Kihn  re- 
M  M  I  cently  decided  to  look  for 
M  M  I  pictorial  themes  among  the 
^LJ^^^^  native  fisherfolk  of  Van- 
\  couver  Island  and  the  prairie 
hunters  of  Western  Alberta, 
it  was  his  good  fortune  to  invade  a  colorful 
and  inspiring  field  which  seems  so  far  to  have 
been  neglected  by  other  artists.  The  striking 
diversity  of  scenery  and  aboriginal  tribes  could 
not  fail  to  impress  his  responsive  imagination, 
for  the  northwest  coast  is  as  different  from  the 
rolling  plains  and  the  foothills  of  Canada  as 
are  the  red  men  who  used  to  claim 
their  undivided  possession. 

The  Nootkas  of  Vancouver  Island 
are  village  dwellers.  Their  old-time 
rectangular  houses  of  cedar  planks  for- 
merly stood  close  to  the  water's  edge  in 
the  majestic  fiords  that  indent  the  im- 
penetrable mountains  and  forests  of  the 
interior.  Now  their  small  modernized 
settlements  are  strung  north  and  south 
in  bead-like  fashion  all  along  the  west 
coast  of  their  island  home.  They  have 
occupied  the  same  coves  from  time  im- 
memorial. Mr.  Kihn  has  character- 
ized the  rugged  features  of  their  hab- 
itat in  two  fanciful  landscapes  repro- 
duced  here. 

Far  away  to  the  East,  across  the 
mountains,  lived  the  elusive  hunters  of 
the  endless  plains,  the  Crees,  the 
Stonies  and  the  Blackfeet,  whose  no- 
madic existence  admitted  of  no  fixed 
abode  and  whose  conical  skin  tipis  in- 
cessantly shifted  from  place  to  place 
for  the  requirements  of  peace  and  war. 
Even  at  the  present  day,  after  the 
government  has  barb-wired  them  on 
reserves,  their  Indian  Agencies  and 
Missions  stand  in  lonely  isolation,  like 
symbols  of  the  new  restrictions  which 
have  not  yet  won  full  recognition  in 
the  land. 

Whereas  the  Nootkas  depended  on 
the  deep  sea  for  subsistence — their 
foods    being    codfish,    salmon,    whale, 


By  C.  MARIUS  BARBEAU 

candle-fish  oil  and  seal  blubber — the  restless 
rovers  of  the  prairies  coveted  nothing  but  buf- 
falo meat,  which,  once  their  ravenous  appetites 
were  satisfied,  they  dried  in  the  sun  or  pre- 
pared into  pemmican  for  preservation.  If  the 
former  cared  nothing  for  the  flesh  of  land  ani- 
mals, the  latter — the  Blackfeet  in  particular — 
loathed  all  fish-eaters,  for  fish  in  their  estima- 
tion was  as  "unclean"  as  snakes  are  to  most 
white  people. 

Their  respective  modes  of  travelling  and 
hunting  were  as  far  apart  as  the  nature  of 
their  foods.     The  coast   fishermen   could    not 


Indian  village 


poles,  Vancouver  Island 


betake  themselves  to  any  distance  without  their 
one-piece  canoes  hollowed  out  from  the  trunks 
of  the  giant  cedars;  they  fished  with  nets  of 
wild  hemp  and  hooks  made  of  bone  and  hard- 
wood. They  gathered  in  canoe  parties  for 
hunting  the  whale,  their  weapons  being  de- 
tachable harpoon  heads  fastened  to  large  seal 
stomach  floats  and  propelled  by  long  poles. 
The  whale-hunting  songs  and  magic  rituals  of 
their  chief  were,  in  their  belief,  no  less  essen- 
tial for  the  success  of  their  venturesome  enter- 
prises than  the  primitive  harpoons  they  em- 
ployed. 

No  such  devices,  of  course,  were 
ever  known  to  the  prairie  dwellers. 
Travel  on  foot  across  the  plains  was 
the  only  means  of  transportation  in  pre- 
Columbian  days.  Women  and  dogs 
acted  as  beasts  of  burden,  while  the 
lords  of  the  land  led  the  caravan  forth, 
their  hands  free  for  action  in  case  of 
encounter  with  a  hostile  band.  When 
the  Spanish  settled  in  Mexico  and  wild 
horses,  or  "cayuses,"  spread  over  the 
northern  plains,  even  before  the  white 
man  was  first  seen,  the  buffalo  hunters 
changed  their  ways.  They  captured  the 
"cayuses"  or  stole  them  from  their 
neighbors,  and  became  expert  riders. 
Instead  of  crawling  near  the  buffalo 
herd  or  waiting  for  it  in  ambush,  they 
pursued  it  in  the  open,  surrouding  it 
on  their  swift  broncos.  The  introduc- 
tion of  the  gun  made  the  hunt  so  easy 
that  it  degenerated  into  slaughter;  the 
buffalo  tongues  were  the  only  delicacies 
sought  for  in  times  of  abundance. 

The  sharp  contrast  between  these 
two  stocks  of  Indians  will  be  made 
more  intelligible  to  the  reader  by  the 
examination  of  some  of  Mr.  Kihn's  re- 
markable portraits,  those  of  Ehattis- 
Aht,  or  "Sam,"  a  Nootka  fisherman,  on 
the  one  hand,  and  of  "Little-Thunder," 
nicknamed  Dan  Wildman,  and  Rosie 
Coyote- Woman,  two  Stonies  of  Al- 
berta, on  the  other.  The  face  of  the 
Nootka  is  broad  and  square;  his  jaws 
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are  massive  and  his  nose  flat.  His  physiognomy 
is  .Mongolian-like,  and  not  a  few  will  think 
nf  North  Asiatic  affinities.  The  aristocratic 
features  and  expression  of  Little-Thunder,  the 
prairie  hunter,  belong  to  an  altogether  differ- 
ent lineage.  The  face  is  long,  narrow  and 
oval :  the  nose  is  markedly  aquiline  and  the 
arch  is  high.  The  contours  are  not  unlike 
those  of  a  Polynesian  of  the  South  Seas. 

The  Kootenays  of  the  Rocky  Mountains  and 
the  Upper  Columbia  River,  whom  Mr.  Kihn 
also  visited  last  summer,  are  closely  affiliated 
with  the  plains  people.  Indeed  they  used  to 
cross  the  mountains  twice  a  year  for  the  buf- 
falo hunt  and  proceed  to  the  domains  claimed 
by  their  ancestors  at  the  head- waters  of  the 
Missouri.  If  a  few  faces  among  their  num- 
bers are  reminiscent  of  the  west  coast,  this  is 
no  doubt  due  to  frequent  intermarriage  with 
the  other  Rocky  Mountain  tribes  of  their 
neighborhood. 

The  assumption  has  long  been  current  that 
all  American  Indians  form  a  racial  unit  apart 
from  the  rest  of  mankind.  The  verj  names 
"redskins"  and  "American  Indians"  have 
served  to  crystallize  that  popular  notion.  But 
the  time  may  not  be  far  distant  when  ethnol- 


started  on  their  westward  migration  into  the 
plains.  The  bounties  of  the  buffalo  hunt  soon 
changed  them  into  inveterate  prairie  rovers, 
and  they  drove  away  the  earlier  occupants 
who  happened  to  stand  in  their  path.  But 
the  Blackfeet,  a  powerful  nation  of  the  North- 
west, challenged  them  and  checked  their  prog- 
ress as  soon  as  the  dreaded  "lightning  and 
thunder"  weapons  could  be  obtained  from  the 
white  men.  The  nations  living  south  of  the 
Great  Lakes,  much  disturbed  by  the  gradual 
encroachments  of  the  white  people,  also  began 
to  shift  westward.  In  the  confusion  that  fol- 
lowed between  trespassers  and  early  occupants 
war  and  retaliation  seemed  the  only  remedy. 
The  upheaval  became  general  and  it  spread 
even  beyond  the  barrier  of  the  Rocky  Moun- 
tains. Weaker  nations  sometimes  formed  alli- 
ances for  self-defence  before  it  was  too  late, 
but  many  puny  tribes  were  entirely  wiped  out 
of  existence. 

The  Stonies,  of  whom  Mr.  Kihn  here  pre- 
sents some  portraits,  were  not  favored  by  the 
new  turn  of  events  in  the  early  days;  they 
were  forced  to  relinquish  their  vast  hunting 
grounds  between  Lake  Superior  and  Hudson 
Bay.     When   they  also   secured   firearms   they 


A  Kootenay  Indian  boy  of  the  uppe 
River 


surpassed  their  comprehension.  But,  in  the 
supreme  crisis  of  their  existence,  their  fore- 
sight fell  miserably  short  of  the  mark;  it  could 
not  reach  beyond  actualities.  The  wisdom  of 
their  forefathers  was  of  no  avail  in  the  new 
problems  that  confronted  their  councils.  Dan- 
gers and  disasters  came  upon  them  unfore- 
seen, in  quick  succession.  Yet,  they  never 
thought  of  living  in  peace  together,  of  offering 
a  solid  front  to  the  real  conquerors  of  their 
lands.  Instead,  they  engaged  in  bloody  feuds 
that  were  made  more  destructive  through  the 
introduction  of  improved  weapons  and  facili- 
ties of  transportation.  They  blindly  used  the 
advantages  they  derived  from  their  white  allies 
against  their  enemy  kindred,  without  consider- 
ing that  a  few  years  later  the  balance  might 
turn  against  them,  as  it  often  did.  As  a  re- 
sult of  these  wars,  native  frontiers  were  vio- 
lated, territories  and  hunting  grounds  invaded, 
traditional  rights  trampled  upon,  and  deadly 
enmities  engendered  that  could  only  cause  the 
pendulum  of  blood  revenge  to  sw?ing  both  ways 
and  lead  to  ultimate  extermination. 

The  northern  Crees  were  among  the  first 
to  secure  firearms  from  the  fur-trading  com- 
panies.     With     their     new     equipment     they 
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Ehattis-Aht  Sam,  an  old  Nootka 
fisherman 


ogists  will  undertake  to  disprove  the  theory 
of  American  insularity  and  figure  out  how 
races  still  represented  on  other  continents  are 
likely  to  have  expanded  into  the  "new  world" 
at  various  times  in  the  remote  past. 

Whenever  this  is  done,  the  northwest  coast 
people,  the  Nootkas  like  the  others,  are  quite 
likely  to  be  considered  as  belonging  to  an 
Asiatic  migratory  wave  that  has  rolled  over 
the  edge  into  America  long  after  other  races 
of  man  had  preceded  them ;  for  instance,  the 
plains  and  woodland  Indians,  the  Eskimos, 
and  the  other  central  and  southern  stocks 
which  seem  to  be  more  typically  American 
even  to  the  chance  observer. 

The  advent  of  Europeans  on  this  continent 
proved  a  momentous  event,  a  sharp  turning 
point,  in  the  lives  of  the  American  tribes. 
Greeted  as  sky  beings  and  benefactors,  the 
newcomers  soon  turned  out  to  be  helpless  and 
meddlesome.  They  had  brought  with  them 
more  evils  than  blessings,  and  their  ubiquitous 
transgressions  were  in  time  to  spell  the  ruin 
of  whatever  was  not  their  own. 

Caution  and  a  feeling  of  solidarity  would 
certainly  have  helped  the  cause  of  the  Indians 
in  their  initial  dealings  with  a  shrewd  invader 
whose  material  culture  and  ambitions  so  vastly 


A  Nootka  tow 
of  cede 


-crier  : 
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ith  his  ceremonial  mask 
ark  and  feathers 


retrieved  their  fortunes  somewhat  and  reas- 
serted their  power.  For  a  time  they  gained 
the  upper  hand  and  inflicted  defeat  upon  their 
deadly  enemies  the  Blackfeet.  But  fate  was 
against  them,  and  to  avoid  total  extermina- 
tion they  finally  sought  shelter  at  the  foothills 
of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  where  a  few  hundred 
of  their  descendants  are  now  parked  on  re- 
serves. 

Since  the  success  of  warfare  depended  upon 
"long  knives,"  guns  and  ammunition,  every 
tribe  wanted  to  monopolize  the  white  traders' 
favors.  The  Crees  at  first  served  as  interme- 
diates or  middlemen  in  the  western  trade. 
Later  the  Blackfeet  did  their  utmost  to  in- 
tercept the  parties  of  white  explorers  who 
tried  to  establish  trading  posts  in  the  land  of 
their  enemies  to  the  west.  For  many  years 
they  had  held  sway  over  the  tribes  of  the  upper 
Columbian  River,  the  Kootenays,  the  Flatheads 
and  other  plateau  dwellers,  whose  ambition  was 
also  to  hunt  the  buffalo.  The  Blackfeet  natur- 
ally were  anxious  to  prevent  the  fur  traders 
from  furnishing  their  rivals  with  firearms,  for 
fear  of  punishment.  It  was  for  that  reason 
that  they  massacred  the  de  laVerendrye's  party, 
(Continued  on  page  95) 
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A  Chicago  Apartment  of  Exceptional  Character 


1 he  focal  point  of  interest 
in  the  library  is  the  fine 
Gobelin  tapestry.  The 
finish  of  the  bookcases  and 
paneling  is  of  walnut,  as  is 
all  the  furniture,  excepting 
the  desk,  which  is  a  gen- 
uine antique  satinwood 
piece.  The  lamps  and  wall- 
brackets  were  specially  de- 
signed for  the  room 


All  the  furniture  in  th 
apartment  is  antique  o, 
various  periods  and  the  tap 
estries  are  genuine  Gobe 
tins.  The  carpeting  through 
out,  with  the  exception 
of  the  bedrooms,  is  a  high 
piled  Chinese  weave  de 
signed  in  the  M  ar  shall 
Field  studios.  Its  general 
tone  is  dark  purple 


The  above  room — library — and  the  other  six  rooms  are  part  of  the  apartment  of  P.  J. 
Schaefer,  Esq.,  Chicago,  and  were  decorated  by  Messrs.  Marshall  Field   &  Company 
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A   view  of  the  living-room  showing  the  Grinling  Gibbons  fireplace  and  a 
pair  of  Cellini  bronzes  on  either  side.     The  andirons  are  of  finely  sculp- 
tured bronze 


Another   view  of   the   living-room   showing  the   w 
mirror  window  in  wall.     The  furniture  is  antique 
damask  covering 


ndow  drapes   and   the 
with  needlework  and 


A  corner  of  the  living-room 
where  the  piano  is  well 
placed  and  the  scarf  on  the 
instrument  is  of  brilliant 
old  cream-colored  damask. 
The  furniture  is  of  authen- 
tic antiquity  and  covered 
with  gros-point  and  petit- 
point  needlework 


The  upholstered  furniture 
in  this  room  is  in  an  old 
Burgundy  shade  of  antique 
damask,  the  tones  being  in 
harmony  with  the  deep 
purple  of  the  carpet.  The 
walls  are  paneled  and  the 
door-frame  and  ceiling  cor- 
nices  are  hand-carved 
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A  vista  looking  through  the  dining-room  to  the 
living-room  with  the  draperies  of  red  damask 
framing  the  view.  The  colorful  portrait  over  the 
fireplace  makes  a  focal  point  and  adds  to  the 
general  color   warmth   of   the  scheme 


This  bedroom  is  finished  in  a  light  pastel  shade  of  peach  color  with  paneled  walls  and  over-door 
panels  of  cupids  on  a  background  of  blue  clouds.  This  blue  note  is  repeated  in  the  Savonniere 
rug.  The  draperies  and  bed-covering  are  done  in  peach  color  taffeta,  merging  to  an  orchid  rose. 
The  candelabras  on  either  side  of  the  bed  are  authentic  Dresden  pieces  from  the  Morgan  collec- 
tion.    There  is  a  concealed  light  in  the  drapery  which  can  be  operated  from  the  bed 


This  spacious  dining-room  is 
in  antique  ivory,  beautifully 
paneled,  and  the  fixtures  and 
carved  wood  candelabras  on 
either  side  of  the  satinwood 
buffet  were  specially  designed 
for  the  apartment.  The  scheme 
throughout  is  the  satinwood 
furniture  harmonizing  with 
which  are  the  soft  green 
damask  window  and  doorway 
hangings.  The  chairs  have 
seats  of  fine-point  needlework. 
The  ceiling  is  of  moulded 
plaster  in  a  design  of  floreated 
W edgewood  motifs 


The  illustrations  on  both  these 
pages   are   published   by   cour- 
tesy of  Messrs.  Marshall  Field 
3  Company  of  Chicago 
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"Old  Cedar  and  Spanish  Peaks,"  an  etching  by  George  E. 


The  Story  of  the  Printed  Picture 

Engraving  Antedates  Civilization  and  Etching  is   Grandfather   of  the  Graphic  Arts 


By  WILL  SIMMONS 


^~^^  NGRAVING  a  design  on  a  bit 
JB  j     of  permanent  material  is  older 

^■■MIH     far    than    historj      there 
H  J     a   piece   of   mammoth   ivory   on 

^^.  „^^  which  is  deeply  scratched  the 
\  portrait  of  the  mammoth  itself, 
and  not  by  any  means  inadequately,  by  some 
prehistoric  artist.  But  the  art  of  taking  im- 
pressions from  the  engraved  surface,  of  printing 
this  designed  matrix,  was  only  discovered  dur- 
ing the  fifteenth  century.  The  first  real  prints, 
as  we  know  them  today,  came  in  response  to 
the  demand  for  visualized  ideas  in  duplicate, 
from  a  budding  democracy,  newly-formed  with 
the  Guilds  that  were  organized  for  self-protec- 
tion by  the  middle  classes  of  the  feudal  age. 
From  the  beginning  the  print  was  the  product 
of  the  people,  for  the  people,  as  opposed  to  the 
art  made  for  the  churches  or  for  the  nobility ; 
for  in  feudal  times,  in  the  fourteenth  century, 
only  the  priests  could  read  and  write,  only 
the  nobles  could  own  books 
and  pictures;  the  others  were 
peasants  and  "varlets." 

The  visualization  of  ideas, 
ideography,  is  one  of  the  most 
potent  forms  of  education,  and 
so,  as  the  people  became  more 
and  more  informed,  the  de- 
mand for  art  grew,  new  pro- 
cesses were  invented  to  sup- 
ply a  more  exacting  criticism, 
and  these  new  forms  of  art 
created  increased  demand,  up 
to  this  day.  Ever  since  the 
Dark  Ages,  the  story  of  the 
print  is  parallel  with  the  story 
of  democracy,  and  the  evolu- 
tion of  the  graphic  arts  is  the 
evolution  of  the  thought  of 
the  people,  through  various 
modes,  but  always  from  the 
definite,  the  concrete  to  the  ab- 
stract idea ;  from  the  state- 
ment of  illustration  to  the  sug- 
gestion of  art. 

Speaking  of  democracy,  the 


irst  Etcher,"  a  drypoint  by  Will  Simmons 


thought  occurs  of  those  ancient  republics  of 
Greece  and  Rome — did  they  have  prints  to 
speak  for  the  people?     Apparently   not.      Hut 


they  had  pottery,  the  terracotta  and  bronze 
statuettes  in  duplicate,  and  Saint  Paul  speaks 
of  the  large  trade  in  little  silver  souvenirs  of 
Diana  of  Ephesus,  evidently  a  prototype  of 
religious  prints  of  the  Middle  Ages,  as  we 
shall  see,  and  a  truly  democratic  form  of  art. 
In  ancient  Egypt  the  immense  number  of 
scarabs  found,  and  small  images  of  the  strange 
divinities  of  the  Nile  valley,  seems  to  show 
that  even  in  that  forgotten  era  there  was  a 
supply  to  meet  the  demand,  however  crude, 
of  the  populace. 

It  may  seem  a  large  order  to  say  that  the 
greatest  invention  in  history  is  the  print,  the 
picture  in  duplicate,  but  so  it  is;  and  this  has 
often  been  noted,  as,  for  example,  by  our  own 
Ben  Franklin.  For  the  invention  of  the  print- 
ing press  did  not  come  from  the  open  sky,  but 
was  evolved  from  the  old  wood-cut  print. 
And  all  that  printing  implies,  good  and  bad, 


ulicals, 


•The  Ely 


g  by  Ernest  Haskell 


illustrations  and  calendars,  books 
without  end  in  sight,  and,  in- 
deed, the  very  sciences  whose 
growth  is  so  largely  due  to 
the  spreading  of  information 
by  the  printed  word :  all  this 
first  originated  in  the  attempt 
of  some  humble  artist  to  sell 
his  wares  in  duplicate,  much 
as  the  etchers  try  to  do  to- 
day. 

It  is  not  known  who  was 
the  first  inventor  of  the  print, 
but  we  can  trace  a  plausible 
evolution  in  the  prints  them- 
selves. Early  in  the  fifteenth 
century  we  find  crude  wood- 
cuts of  saints,  such  as  might 
be  used  as  souvenirs  of  feast- 
days  or  pilgrimages,  a  par- 
allel with  the  silver  images 
of  Diana  of  Ephesus;  then 
there  were  naively  drawn 
woodcut  playing-cards,  and 
finally  the  monks  who  pa- 
tiently compiled  the  written 
books    of   yesterday   began    to 
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save  pious  time  by  using  initial  letters  cut  in 
wood-blocks,  to  stamp  their  manuscripts.  Soon 
these  monks  began  to  paste  wood-prints  into 
I  V  their  works,  by  way  of  illustration  ;  then  both 
text  ami  picture  were  cut  into  the  block,  like 
the  modern  process  which  casts  type  and  pic- 
ture in  a  solid  piece  of  metal.  The  use  of  move- 
able type  was  soon  invented  after  the  fixed 
block,  and  so  we  find  the  first  printing  press 
in  use  by  Gutenberg  and  others  of  his  day. 
The  origin  of  metal  engraving,  with  its  sub- 
sequent developments  of  etching,  mezzotint, 
etc.,  is  not  certainly  known  ;  but  we  can  trace 
its  evolution  from  the  success  of  the  early 
woodcuts,  to  the  days  when  the  Italian  gold- 
smiths used  to  sell  the  trial  prints  the\  made 
of  their  gold  and  silver  engravings.  These 
were  little  plates,  engraved,  like  the  lirst 
wood-prints,  with  the  figures  of  saints,  and 
used  as  souvenirs;  the  hollowed  lines  were 
filled  with  enamel,  but  to  get  a  working  proof 
of  the  design,  one  only  had  to  till  the  lines 
with  ink.  and  press  paper  onto  the  plate.  We 
also  rind  early  playing-cards  engraved ;  it  is 
curious  to  think  that  we  still  use  playing-cards 
of  a  very  ancient  design,  and  that  the  enam- 
elled souvenirs  of  Italy  still  have  much  the 
same  design  as  the  old  plates,  though  now- 
all   forms  of   cards   are   made   by   machinery. 

The  story  of  the  invention 
of  each  medium  would  be  too 
technical,  and  would  mean  a 
long  list  of  names  and  dates, 
and  remind  one  too  strongly 
of  the  forced  erudition  of  our 
school-days.  So  we  will  sim- 
ply note  that  after  line  en- 
graving, stipple,  roulette,  etch- 
ing, mezzotint,  and  finally 
aquatint,  were  invented  to 
supply  the  greater  apprecia- 
tion of  the  people.  Apprecia- 
tion, like  a  little  knowledge, 
is  a  dangerous  thing;  one 
m  quickly  learns  to  appreciate 
the  bad   as  well   as   the   good 

-  in  life.  And  it  would  seem 
that  the  people  evolve  much 
like  the  individual,  from  child- 
hood   to    old    age;.,  we    must 

.  each,  apparently,  pass  through 
the  states  of  conscious  reason- 
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'In  the  Pool,"  a  drypoint  by  Sears  Gallaghi 
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the   abstract, 


"Ducks  at  Dawn,"  an  etching  by  Frank  W.  Benson 


ing,  caring  only  for  the  con- 
crete, the  informative,  before 
we  learn  to  understand  the  ab- 
stract side  of  things,  and,  in 
art,  appreciate  its  beauty.  So 
the  world  yielded  to  the  ob- 
vious, and  required  more  and 
more  technical  excellence, 
more  perfection  of  statement 
and  detail,  from  the  artists 
who  made  the  now  popular 
prints.  As  in  religion,  art 
needs  from  time  to  time  a 
prophet  to  bring  the  work 
back  to  standard,  to  remind 
even  the  artists  that  their  busi- 
ness is  not  to  please  nor  to 
instruct,  but  to  create  beauty. 
Such  men  were,  each  in  his 
time,  Albrecht  Durer,  Rem- 
brandt, Whistler ;  men  who 
brought  the  graphic  arts  back 
from  imitation  and  definition 
to  their  primary  duty  of  choos- 
ing, of  drawing  attention  to 
to  the  beauties  hidden  in  the 
mass  of  information.  The  graphic  arts,  how- 
ever, still  progressed  technically,  until  they 
became  extremely  intricate ;  men  used  their 
powers  of  imitation  until  little  else  was  ex- 
pected of  the  arts.     Then  came  a  change. 

The  invention  of  photography  has  been 
epochmaking  in  the  graphic  arts;  the  camera 
sees  all  things  all  at  once,  there  is  no  choice, 
no  separate  message  to  convey;  and  for  de- 
tailed statement  nothing  of  man's  handiwork 
can  compare  to  this  natural  process  of  regis- 
tering light  and  shade.  The  subsequent  in- 
vention of  the  modern  photo-printing  methods, 
whereby  a  picture  can  be  reproduced  mechan- 
ically, destroyed  to  a  great  extent  the  need 
for  descriptive  drawing,  for  concrete  state- 
ment in  art,  and  allowed  the  print  to  revert 
to  its  primary  aim — abstract  creation.  With 
all  the  evil  that  has  been  said  about  it,  the 
camera  has  been  invaluable  in  causing  people 
to  look  for  something  better  than  description 
in  art. 

With  photographic  reproduction  achieved, 
there  was  little  need  for  the  highly  skilled 
engraving  on  wood  and  metal  which  we  so 
much  admire,  and  the  rich  medium  of  mezzo- 
tint, the  delicate  aquatint,  began  to  lose  their 
exponents,  until  today  there  are  hardly  a 
dozen  first-class  engravers  in  these  mediums 
(Continued  on  page  82) 
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n,  the  man  whose  work  is  symbolistic 
of  the  enduring  mountains 


A  head  of  Christ,  expressing  the  man  of  sorrows 
in  a  material  world 


The  bust  of  Pasteur  recently  purchasi 
New   York  Medical  Society 


d  by  the 


A  Dreamer  in  Stone 


The  Russian  Sculptor  Naoum  Aronson  Has  the   Vision  and  Strength  of  a  Rodin 


advisedly, 


C  ^^"^  OWN  at  the  end  of  a  eobble- 
~^K  ^k  stoned  impasse  in  the  Mont- 
H  parnasse  quarter,  I  knocked  at 
M  ^W  an  unpretentious  doorway.  It 
-—^^^ ^  was  immediately  opened.  Be- 
fore me  stood  a  stocky  little  man  with  a 
square  grey  beard  and  a  grave  face  under 
a  big  slouch  hat  —  the  Russian  sculptor 
Naoum  Aronson.  He  invited  me  in.  Here 
were  two  high-ceilinged  workshop-studios 
filled  on  shelves  and  flooring  with  busts  and 
figures  in. all  stages  of  evolution.  From  minia- 
ture sketches  to  heroic  figures,  they  were  the 
result  of  some  twenty-five  years  patient  toil ; 
the  artist  has  never  lost  sight  of  the  guiding 
star  which  beckoned  him  through  hardship  and 
privations  to  the  high  pinnacle  of  success  which 
he  has  at  last  attained. 

In  Aronson  we  find,  and  I  say 
one  of  the  greatest  sculptors  of 
France,  for  after  all  Aronson 
is  a  Russian  only  by  accident 
of  birth.  His  recent  bust  of 
Pasteur,  which  represents  five 
years  of  research,  has  just  been 
acquired  by  the  New  York 
M  e  d  i  c  a  1  Society  and  this 
brings  the  sculptor,  almost  for 
the  first  time,  before  the  Amer- 
ican public. 

There  is  the  tragedy  of  his 
race  in  the  masterpieces  of  this 
man.  There  is  in  them  all  a 
deep  sincerity,  an  earnestness 
of  purpose  and  sometimes  a 
sentiment  almost  poignant  in 
its  sublimity.  His  figure  pieces 
have  not  the  surface  quality  of 
Rodin  with  their  accidental 
anatomical  forms,  but  rather 
in  their  purity  and  simplicity 
they  recall  the  work  of  the 
early  Greeks.  His  sculptures, 
often  suggesting  incomplete- 
ness,   are   none   the   less   corn- 


By  PHILIP  SAWYER 

plete;  every  inch  of  their  surfaces  has  been 
gone  over  with  a  caressing  touch,  albeit  with  a 
severity  of  control  and  always  a  suppression  of 
the  non-essential. 

With  great  dignity  and  yet  with  a  kind  of 
mystic  fatality  he  executes  in  marble  a  superb 
woman's  figure!  One  feels  the  beauty  of  the 
earth  raised  to  its  «th  degree  in  these  nudes, 
but  always  in  a  powerful  mood  which  senses 
the  moral  responsibility  of  man. 

The  nude  figure  of  a  woman  is  to  Aronson 
but  the  key  to  a  marvelous  language  that  can 
be  expressed  alone  in  sculpture.  The  figure 
under  his  chisel  more  than  breathes,  for  it  is 
the  symbol  of  a  higher  realm  of  thought  and 
beauty  than  we  have  on  earth ;  it  is  a  link  with 
the  spirit.  Besides,  the  solid  constructive 
quality  of  this  master  craftsman,  we  feel  that 
inexplicable  something  which   is  above   nature 


"Grief,"  one  of  Aronson' s  exquisite  nudes  typifying  the  burden  of 


herself,    the   kind   of    thing   we    find    only    in 
Greek  sculpture. 

Sometimes  this  man  dangerously  touches  the 
sweetly  sentimental,  but  like  an  adept  chauf- 
feur he  dashes  by  such  pitfalls  into  the  open 
road ;  he  avoids  the  ruts  of  commercialism. 
Aronson  is,  indeed,  a  man  wedded  to  his  art ; 
nothing  else  has  a  real  meaning  to  him.  Of  an 
extremely  sensitive  fiber,  keyed  with  the  re- 
finement of  a  harp,  this  Russian  feels  intensely, 
and  records  his  emotionalism  in  enduring  stone 
or  bronze.  What  man  that  has  not  felt  the 
whip  of  bitterness  could  depict  the  Christ  in 
the  way  he  has  done!  Passionately  fond  of 
music,  his  studio  "at  homes"  on  Sunday  after- 
noons are  famous  for  their  assemblage  of  musi- 
cal stars.  It  is  little  wonder  he  should  have 
given  to  the  world  his  masterful  interpretation 
of  Beethoven.  In  Aronson's  cherished  collec- 
tion is  a  series  of  some  fifty 
red  chalk  drawings  of  his 
friend  Count  Tolstoi,  the 
great  Russian  novelist,  made 
from  life. 

Although  most  of  Aronson's 
works  are  in  marble,  which 
seems  to  bring  out  the  softness 
and  delicacy  of  flesh  to  the  ut- 
most, he  has  worked  in  even' 
material  known  to  the  sculp- 
tor, from  a  microscopic  head 
carved  in  ivory  to  a  heroic 
figure  fifteen  feet  high.  The 
latter  was  a  monument  for 
one  of  the  South  American 
cities. 

Big  units  of  emotion  are 
these  pieces  which  constitute 
the  life  work  of  Aronson. 
Sculptures  of  distorted  action, 
exaggerated  pose,  he  has  not 
allowed  within  his  quiet 
sphere  of  creation.  His  nude 
figures,  which  are  sensuous 
all  womanhood  {Continued  on  page  75) 
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A  camera  nature  study  by  John  Kabel  who  has  spent  sixteen 
years  in  photographing  the  large  open  spaces  of  the  country. 
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The  Charm  of  Old  English  Color-Prints 


"Death  of  the  Fox."  from  sketches  by  E.  Gill,  pointed  by  James  Pollard 


These  prints  reproduced  by  courtesy  of  the  Ackermanv  Galleries 

"The  Cambridge  Telegraph,"  starting  from  the  White  Horse  Tavern,  Fetter  Lane,  London.     Painted  by  James  Pollard  and  engraved  by  Geo.  Hunt 


It  AY,  1923 
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ERNA    MORENA,    INTERPRETER   OF   CLASSIC  ROLES 

The  Continental  fame  of  this  gifted  actress  has  reached  across  the  Atlantic  and  into  the  office  of  a  prominent  play- 
producer  of  New  York  who  will  introduce  her  to  the  American  public  next  season.  Italian  by  birth  she  has  appeared 
in  such  roles  as  "Juliet,"  "Desdemona,"  "Rosalind"  and  the  modern  characters  of  "Hedda  Gabler,"  "Camille"  and 
"Sappho,"  playing  these  parts  in  Italian,  French  and  German  She  has  been  hailed  as  Mme.  Bernhardt's  successor, 
but  whatever  her  histrionic  ability  there   is  little  doubt  about  her  linguistic  accomplishments. 
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An  American  House  in  the  Italian  Mode 


Residence  of  John  Leitsch,  Esq.,  at  Pelham  Manor,  N.  Y. 
This  is  one  of  the  exceptionally  fine  houses  recently  designed 
by  Dwight  James  Baum,  winner  of  the  Architectural  League's 
Gold  Medal.  The  house  is  set  diagonally  on  a  lot  100  x  100. 
It  is  of  simple  Italian  motifs  adapted  to  American  living 
conditions.  The  walls  are  of  light  cream-gray  stucco,  the 
trim  is  in  pale  green,  the  shutters  are  blue-green,  and  the 
roof  is  of  brown  hand-made  tiles 


IF 
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Courtesy  of  Emil  flannel 


THE    CATHEDRAL   OF   CAMBRAI,    BY   THEO.    BLUM 

In  this  etching  of  the  Cambrai  Cathedral  Mr.  Blum  has  taken  a  point  of  view  which  presents  the  most  interesting  architectural 
features  of  this  fine  old  structure  in  the  city  of  northern  France  made  famous  by  its  exquisite  linens. 
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Some  Fantasies  By  a  Decorative  Water-Colorist 


A    Lady    of    the    Court    in    Queen    Elizabeth's 

day,  when  women's  fashions  were  imposing,  if 

not  comfortable 


An    interpretation    of    Salome,    which,    if    not 
historically  accurate,  none  the  less  has  decora- 
tive charm 


Jeanne  a" Arc  on  her  way  to  the  execution  pyre 


Paul  Boye-Sorensen, 
whose  water -color  draw- 
ings are  reproduced  on 
this  page,  is  a  native  of 
Copenhagen,  where  he  re- 
ceived his  first  tuition  in 
art.  He  came  to  this 
country  in  1916,  became 
a  citizen,  enlisted  in  the 
A.  E.  F.  and  was  sent  to 
France,  where  he  served  in 
the  camouflage  corps. 


Returning  to  America 
after  the  war,  Mr.  Boye- 
Sorensen  engaged  in  illus- 
tration and  decorative 
designing.  In  ig20  he 
returned  to  Paris  and 
studied  under  Prof.  Ber- 
nard Neaudan  at  the 
Academic  Colarossie. 
His  work  is  informed 
with  an  exquisite  feeling 
for  decorative  values. 


of   Old   Florence — the  Romance   and   Tragedy   of   the  period 
indicated  in  a  mural  panel  by  Paul  Boye-Sorensen 


MA  i.  1923 
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G  O  RH  A  M 

STERLING        SILVERWARE 

STERLING  SILVER  brings  sincerity  into  family  life,  and 
dignity  and  graciousness  to  its  entertainments.  Sterling 
Silver  should  be  used  by  everybody.  And  Gorham  as  the 
maker  adds  the  final  touch  of  correctness  and  elegance — 
the  highest  in  quality,  not  the  highest  in  price. 
Established  responsible  jewelers  everywhere  sell  Gorham 
productions. 

Fifth  Avenue  &  36th  St.,  NEW  YORK 
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GORHAM  ETRUSCAN  PITCHER,   GOBLETS   AND  TRAY 

with  simple  classic  ornament 


il^jitiniiiiW 
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STREET  SCENE,    INNSBRUCK,   AUSTRIA 

This  original  lithograph  by  C.  O.  Woodbury  is  especially  interesting  as  being  the  work  of  an  artist  who  is  expressing  himself 
directly  on  the  stone.  Mr.  Woodbury  studied  at  the  Royal  Academy  in  London  and  has  specialized  in  picturesque  scenes  in 
France,  Switzerland,  Austria  and  England.     His  effort  is  to  use  the  stone  with  a  view  to  bringing  out  a  true  lithographic  quality. 
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An  example  of  pure  Egyptian  design  is  this  Schumacher  Damask 

FROM  THE  TOMBS   OF  THE   PHARAOHS 


Recent  art  treasures  found  in  the  Valley  of  the  Kings 
give  a  fresh  impetus  to  the  Egyptian  influence  in 
decorative  design 

VER  a  hundred  years  ago  Napoleon  brought 
back  from  Egypt  relics  of  the  ancient  Pharaohs, 
the  first  to  have  any  noticeable  effect  on  the  art 
of  Europe. 

The  influence  these  findings  had  on  the  French  decoration 
of  that  day  was  pronounced,  the  Empire  Period  being  directly 
traceable  to  this  source. 

Now  the  Egyptian  influence  has  received  a  fresh  impetus 
which  promises  to  implant  it  strongly  in  modern  decoration. 
Recent  excavations  made  in  the  Nile  Valley  by  archaeolo- 
gists have  revealed  unsurpassed  splendors  in   decorative  art. 


A  beautiful  example  of  pure  Egyptian  design  is  this 
damask  woven  in  France  for  the  exclusive  use  of  Schumacher 
in  this  country.  Symbols  sacred  to  the  civilization  of  the 
Pharaohs  are  arranged  in  a  manner  as  closely  related  as  pos- 
sible to  the  compositions  found  in  their  tombs.  The  sacred 
snake,  or  uraeus,  the  sun  disk,  the  lotus  flower,  the  stretched 
wings  of  the  vulture — each  of  these  has  its  own  important 
place  in  the  design  of  the  whole.  And  of  special  historical 
interest  are  the  costumes  worn  by  master  and  slave. 

Together  with  other  Schumacher  fabrics  this  Egyptian 
damask  may  be  seen  and  purchased  through  your  own  deco- 
rator or  upholsterer.  F.  Schumacher  &  Co.,  Importers,  Man- 
ufacturers, and  Distributors  to  the  trade  only,  of  Decorative 
Drapery  and  Upholstery  Fabrics,  60  West  40th  Street,  New 
York.     Offices  in  Boston,  Chicago  and  Philadelphia. 


V-SeHUMAGHSR,  &  GO. 
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LILLEBIL  IBSEN,  NOW  APPEARING  IN  "PEER  GYNT 


Miss  Ibsen,  who  in  private  life  is  the  wife  of  Tancred  Ibsen,  the  grandson  of  the  great  Norwegian  dramatist  Hendrick 

Ibsen,  is  appearing  in  that  master's  "Peer  Gynt,"  successfully  presented  in  New  York    by   the  Theatre   Guild.     It  is 

an  unusual  relationship  that  L.illebil   Ibsen  enjoys,  but  she  does  not  in  any  degree  depend  upon  it   for  her  success  as 

an  actress.     The  portrait  is  a  camera  study  by  Aage  Remfeld 


MA  Y,  1923 


mimmm 


Italian   Renaissance  reception  room   and  grand  staircase    in  the 

Thurn  establishment,  the  House  of  Exclusive  Fashions 

for  Women,  in  New  York 


ARTS  &  DECORATION 


A   TRAGEDY    QUEEN    OF    THE    DANISH    FILMS 

Olga  Semalof,  who  in  Denmark  bears  the    same  relation  to  the  screen  of  her  native  country  that  Mary  Pickford  enjoys  here, 

is  winning  high  praise  for  her  cinema  interpretations  of  the  great  heroines  of  history.     She  has  a  piquant  personality  and  many 

of  the  motion  pictures  in  which  she  appears  have  already  been  released  for  the  enjoyment  of  American  audiences. 


MA  Y,  1923 
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utility,  construction  and  finish.  The 
photograph  is  an  example  of  good  taste 
and  harmony  built  into  interiors  de- 
signed and  executed  by  Valiant. 

The  reputation  enjoyed  by  the  Valiant 
Company  since  1874  has  behind  it  the 
experience  and  technical  skill  of  efficient 
decorators  and  craftsmen. 

The  house  of  Valiant  is  in  a  position 
to  contract  for  designing  and  furnishing 
complete,  of  a  room,  suite  or  entire 
house,  in  any  of  the  master  periods. 

Inquiries  from  those  building  or  alter- 
ing houses  given  our  prompt  and  careful- 
attention. 


^ValianT 


BALTIMORE        PHILADELPHIA 

PARIS 


^^^g- ;  m  ^^^^  ,4»*&^, 
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A  Renaissance  of  Swedish  Interior  Decoration 


> 


A    boy's   room   by   Carl   Malmsten,   one  of   the 

leading  young  architects  and  furniture  designers 

of  Sweden.    He  is  especially  known  for  his  fine 

use  of  birchwood 


Library  in  a  private  house  in  Stockholm,  designed  by  Professor  Carl  Westman,  a  well-known 
architect.    Every  object  in  the  room  is  a  product  of  the  Swedish  applied  art  movement.    They 
are  of  modern  design  based  on  traditional  patterns  carried  over  from  the  old  handicraft  move- 
ment which  has  flourished  in  Sweden  for  centuries 


Swedish  furniture  design  and  the  mak- 
ing of  furniture  have  made  great  prog- 
ress in  the  twentieth  century  under  the 
impetus  of  the  drive  of  the  Swedish 
Decorative  Arts  Association  which  has 
succeeded  in  creating  a  basis  for  active 
co-operation  between  the  designer  and 
the  manufacturer.  This  year  at  the 
Gothenburg  Jubilee  Exposition,  May 
8tk  to  September  30th,  the  first  great 
muster  of  modern  Swedish  industrial 
art  and  art  handicraft  will  be  shown  to 
the  world.  One  section  of  this  exhibi- 
tion consists  of  a  series  of  room  inte- 
riors modelled  on  those  in  dwellings  in 
various  parts  of  Sweden.  A  number  of 
these  are  here  presented 


Furniture  design  in  Sweden  has  fol- 
lowed the  general  tendency  of  the  in- 
dustrial art  movement  of  the  country, 
searching  out  the  old  designs  of  the 
people,  designs  which  exhibit  a  north- 
ern origin  influenced  by  a  great  many 
other  countries.  The  influence  of 
Russia,  and  of  Byzantium,  even,  may 
be  seen  in  Swedish  art,  since  Sweden 
has  had  traffic  with  the  East  for  cen- 
turies. Swedish  architects  have  given 
much  attention  to  furniture  designing. 
They  put  considerable  stress  upon 
suiting  the  furniture  to  its  surround- 
ings, and  they  are  very  fond  of  using 
the  common  woods  of  Sweden,  such  as 
birch  and  pine 


An    interior   designed   by   Hakon    Ahlberg,    the   architect   of   the   Hall    of 

Industrial    Art   in    the   Gothenburg   Exposition.     In    this   room    he   makes 

use  of  pine  and  birch.     The  upholstery  is  of  simple  Swedish  pattern 


A  simple  interior  by  Carl  Bergsten,  one  of  the  most  brilliant  of  Sweden's 
younger  architects.  The  furniture  is  of  dark  pine,  the  upholstery  alter- 
nating stripes  of  grey  and  black.     The  walls  are  grey  of  a  light,  rich  tone 


Restfulness  and  simplicity  are  the  keynotes  of  this  interior  by  the  archi- 
tect Storvik.  The  furniture  is  hand-made,  though  machine  production  is 
finding  its  way  in  here  as  elsewhere.     The  wood  is  pine,  in  a  dull  finish 
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WHERE     KAPOCK      IS 

USED  IN  A  PRACTICAL 

WAY   FOR  A  FRENCH 

DOOR  DRAPERY 


T70R  the  utmost  in  beauty,  refinement,  durability,  economy, 
*■  insist  upon  KAPOCK.  the  ideal  silky  sunfast  decorative 
fabric. 

The  far-seeing  owner  and  decorator  appreciate  the  fact  that 
the  refurnishing  of  the  home,  apartment,  hotel,  country-club 
and  theatre  should  not  take  place  every  season  if  satisfaction 
is  to  be  obtained,  therefore,  KAPOCK  is  considered  the 
most  practical  fabric  for  all  decorative  purposes. 

Send  6c  in  stamps  for  KAPOCK  SKETCH 
BOOK    beautifully    illustrated    in    colors. 


A    MOST    POPULAR 

KAPOCK    WINDOW 

TREATMENT 


Decorative    Fatortcus 

"LONG     LIFE     COLORS" 

<      Genuine  KAPOCK  Has  Name  on  Selvage 

A.  THEO-  ABBOTT  &  CO.    dept.v.     Philadelphia,  Pa. 
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A  Beautifully  Reconstructed  "Brownstone  Front" 
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FISH  BRICK 


^""IISH  BRICK  carries  out  the 
Ay  idea  of  dignity,  permanence  and 
**—  strength  in  the  Delaware  Trust 
Co.  Building  in  Wilmington,  Del.,  de- 
signed by  Dennison  &  Hirons  for 
which  the  Stewart  Willey  Co.  were  the 
contractors. 

Factory  No.  1  Light  Gray  Rough 
Textured  Fish  Brick  enabled  the  own- 
ers and  architects  to  express  in  the 
building  the  character  of  a  great  finan- 
cial institution, — its  security,  its  endur- 
ing quality. 

Character  is  one  of  the  attributes  of 
Fish  Brick,  in  addition  to  its  beauty  in 
texture  and  color.  It  is  adaptable  to 
every  architectural  need  and  purpose. 


Brick  of  all  colors  and  textures    are  on  display! 
in  our  showrooms  which  you  are  invited  to  visit 


THE  Brick  used 
in  this  build- 
ing is  Factory 
No.  1  Light  Gray 
Rough  Textured 
Fish   Brick. 


Fish  Brick  Sales  Company 

High  Grade  Face  Brick 

25  West  45th  Street  New  York 


Represented  in  United  States  and  Ca 
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The     ugly,     old  -  fashioned 
method  of  hanging  pictures 


modern,  simple  manner 
of  picture-hanging 


A  fine  old  portrait  beautifully  framed  and  hung  with  relation  to 
its  environment 


How  to  Choose,  Frame  and  Hang  Pictures 

Some  Practical  Suggestions  for  the  Selection  and  Placing  of  Paintings  and  Prints 


IN  considering  pictures  and  their 
place  in  modern  decoration,  it  is 
interesting  to  begin  by  understand- 
ing how  they  first  entered  into  the 
'  schemes  of  rooms. 
Up  to  the  time  of  the  Renaissance  most 
paintings  were  done  for  definite  places,  as  an 
integral  part  of  the  church,  the  hall  or  the 
room  where  they  were  to  be  hung.  For  the 
greater  part,  they  were  panelled  into  the  walls 
and  the  mouldings  around  them  served  to 
mark  off  the  wall  from  the  picture,  so  that 
frames  were  not  an  important  consideration. 
With  the  practice  of  using  gold  in  the  decora- 
tion of  ceilings,  however,  came  the  need  for 
having  gold  repeated  on  the  walls  in  some 
way  around  the  pictures,  and  out  of  this  need 
developed  the  gold  frames  that  are  still  the 
accepted  method  of  showing  a  painting  to  the 
best  advantage. 

The  most  beautiful  frames  were  made  dur- 


iSJBBBii* 


A   demonstration  of  how  a  large  group  of  little 

pictures    may    be   effectively    hung.      These    old 

Venetian   costume   prints   lend   interest    to    the 

simfile  fireplace 


By  NANCY  V.  McCLELLAND 

ing  the  Renaissance,  during  the  time  of  Louis 
XIV,  and  at  the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth 
century,  when  carvers  of  the  highest  skill  cut 
out  of  wood  the  most  exquisite  and  delightful 
designs.  It  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  as 
much  care  was  lavished  on  the  making  of 
frames  as  was  given  to  the  making  of  the 
paintings  themselves. 

The  discovery  in  the  middle  of  the  eight- 
eenth century  that  composition  could  be  mold- 
ed into  designs  for  frames  killed  the  art  of  the 
old  wood-carvers  and  was  eventually  the  death- 
blow of  the  artistic  frame.  How  difficult  it 
is  today  to  find  some  one  with  love  enough  of 
his  art  and  skill  enough  to  frame  a  picture 
to  perfection ! 

But  we  can  still  live  up  to  the  standards 
of  the  old  frame  makers  and  exercise  the  two 
great  principles  that  guided  them  in  their  work 
— suitability  to  the  picture,  and  harmony  with 
the  plan  of  its  surroundings. 

The  observance  of  these  two  laws  will  do 
much  for  the  beauty  of  a  room. 

"'T'ELL  me  what  a  man  reads  and  I  will 
tell  you  what  he  is,"  said  a  profound  stu- 
dent of  human  nature.  He  might  have  said 
just  as  truly:  "Tell  me  what  pictures  you 
hang  on  your  walls,  and  I  will  tell  you  what 
you  are."  Nothing  is  a  more  immediate  and 
definite  indication  of  culture  and  education  in 
the  home.  Yet  nothing  is  purchased  so 
thoughtlessly  by  the  majority  of  people. 

One  member  of  the  family  buys  sporting 
prints  for  the  living-room  because  he  likes 
them;  another  indulges  in  a  desert  scene; 
while  a  third,  carried  away  by  the  exotic  color 
of  the  new  school  of  painters,  acquires  a  cloud- 
burst that  is  expected  to  live  side  by  side  with 
a  Gibson  drawing. 

How  in  the  world  could  such  a  collection 
be  harmoniously  assembled  and  suitably  placed 
in  any  room? 

The  courtesy  of  consulting  one  another  and 
also  of  consulting  the  room  to  be  decorated, 
should  be  unfailingly  observed.  After  that  the 
pictures  determined  upon  should  be  selected 
with  great  discrimination  and  with  the  exer- 
cise of  good  taste. 

Appropriateness  must  be  one  of  the  first 
requirements,  and  this  can  include  also  the 
consideration   of  size,   and   of  position   in   the 


room.  A  good  picture  may  be  ruined  by 
placing  it  in  the  wrong  place  in  the  right 
room.  It  is  far  better  to  have  a  house  with- 
out any  pictures  at  all  than  to  have  it  hung 
with  the  wrong  things.  Infinitely  more  rest- 
ful to  see  blank  walls  than  to  squeeze  a  picture 
that  needs  space  into  too  small  a  panel  or 
crowd  it  with  unpleasant  neighbors. 

Decisions  upon  pictures  may  very  well  be 
left  until  after  the  room  has  been  furnished, 
except  in  the  case  where  paintings  are  to  be 
panelled  in  as  part  of  the  wall  decoratiolE 
After  the  room  is  furnished,  the  walls  them- 
selves will  tell  you  what  they  need  and  you 
will  buy  much  more  sanely  and  safely. 

This  is  a  general  rule.  Of  course,  there 
are  cases  where  a  painting  is  used  to  give  the 
color-key  for  an  entire  room.  In  such  in- 
stances, this  painting  will,  of  course,  be  hung 
at  the  outset  and  hold  the  place  of  honor  while 
the  room  is  being  worked  out.  But  in  most 
(Continued  on  page  62) 


Here  the  two  paintings  are  hung  over  the  two 

most   important   pieces   of   furniture,   accenting 

them  and  bringing  a  desirable  note  of  color  into 

the  room 
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nnouncement 


1AM  pleased  to  announce  to  the  readers  of  Arts  &  Decora- 
tion that  I  have  purchased  the  entire  interest  of  Messrs. 
Oscar  and  Max  Bach  who  were  formerly  associated  with 
me  in  the  ownership  of  the  Oscar  B.  Bach  Studios. 

The  concentration  of  the  direction  of  the  Studio  in  one  person 
will  enable  our  artisans  and  craftsmen  to  carry*  on  their 
creative  designing  more  efficiently  and  in  greater  harmony  with 
the  artistic  ideals  underlying  the  work  of  this  Studio. 

Architects,  Decorators  and  those  interested  in  having  homes 
of  charm  and  distinction  will  be  glad  to  learn  that  I  am  adding 
to  our  art  staff  men  whose  creative  achievements  as  sculptors 
in  metal  are  recognized  throughout  Europe  and  America. 


President  and  Sole  Director 


e^ 


OSCAR   B.  BACH   STUDIOS,  Inc. 

SCULPTORS      IN      METAL 

SPE  CI  ALISTS     I  N 
HAND-WROUGHT     BRONZE 


257  West  17th  Street 
new  york  city 


METAL  work  of  unique  design  and 
artistic  distinction,  each  piece  a 
hand-wrought  product  made  with  an  eye 
to  its  special  adaptability  to  its  surround- 
ings, characterizes  the  entire  output  of 
the  Bach  Studios. 


Working  in  all  the  metals — bronze,  iron, 
silver,  copper — we  are  prepared  to  give 
our  patrons  the  highest  type  of  decorative 
objects  suitable  for  the  home  where  refine- 
ment and  distinction  are  desired.  Your 
correspondence  is  solicited. 
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Some  Interesting  Structures  Built  of  Limestone 


The  larger  view  shows  the  Chicago  residence  of  Frank  D.  Stout,  Esq.    It  is  based  on  Tudor  motifs  and  is  unique  in  that  it  occupies  an  entire  block  enclosed 
within  stone  garden  walls.    The  structure  is  built  wholly  of  Indiana  limestone      The  smaller  view  shows  the  residence  of  Benjamin  Allen,  Esq.,  fVinneQ  , 

///.,  and  is  also  an  Indiana  limestone  building 


1 

IE**' 

^ 

^ZT^       ■    p         p    ; 

* 


r/iw   Gothic   fireplace   in    the  residence   of   Henry 
C.  Butcher,  Esq.,  Philadelphia,  is  carved  limestone 


Bathing  pavilion  with  swimming-pool  on  the  beautiful  estate  of  Harold  McCormick,  Esq.,  Lake 
Forest,  111.,  constructed  of  dressed  and  sculptured  limestone 
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A  Corner  in  Our  Antique  Show  Room 


W.  P.  NELSON  COMPANY 
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DECORATING 

PAINTING 
DRAPERIES 
FURNISHINGS 
WALLPAPER 
N.J.NELSON 


Interior  Decorators  of  Fine  Residences,  Theatres, 
Churches,  Clubs  and  Public  Buildings 


614  S. 

MICHIGAN  AVENUE 
CHICAGO 

209-211  W.  33rd  STREET 

NEW  YORK 

CLEVELAND 

PITTSBURGH 

Bulkley  Building 
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The  Wrap  and  Hat  Important  Fashion  Features 


To  conceal  the  fragile  little  frock  a  long  sleeve- 
less wrap  of  corn-colored  crepe  becomes  a  de- 
sirable garment.    It  is  unlined  and  made  with  a 
deep  yoke  and  pleated  cape 


Black  and  white  brocade  in  Egyptian  design 
fashioned    on    simple    lines    to    wrap    about    the 
evening  gown.    Black  caracul  outlines  the  grace- 
ful sleeves  and  neck-line 

Miss  Diantha  Pattison  posed  for  the  three  top 

panels  and  Miss  Louise  Huff  for  the  two  bottom 

photos 


tyles  here  presented  tire  bii  courtesy  of  Messr 
j.  P.  Hollander  Co..  posed  exclusively  for 
Arts  &   Dkcoratton 


The  wrap  for  evening  becomes  a  delightful  bit 

of  costumery  when  it  is  fashioned  of  translucent 

metal  cloth   with  a  knee-deep  flounce  of  silver 

lace  over  sapphire  blue  chiffon 


An  ideal  hat  for  Summer  is  of  transparent  peach-colored  chiffon 
several  layers  over  fine  Neapolitan  straw 


A  feathery  halo  of  bright  green  wheat,  with  lacy  green  tendrils,  trims 
the  shallow  brim  of  this  Milan  straw 
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velvety  smoothness ,  a  frag- 
rant freshness  to  the  skin. 
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The  Charming  Little  Sartorial  Things  That  Count 

News  from  Paris  of  Accessories   Which  Emphasize  the  Carefully  Chosen  Costume 


By  MADAME  HAGUE 

Head  of  the  House  of  Thurn 


CHIC  is  an  ephemeral  thine,  diffi- 
cult to  define.  You  either  have  it, 
in  the  words  of  the  playwright, 
or  you  haven't  it.  And  it  is  not 
always  that  you  can  put  your 
finger  on  what  has  made  the 
difference.  You  have  seen  women  who  seem 
to  radiate  that  indefinable  smartness.  It  lurks 
in  the  lilt  of  their  hat-brims.  It  flirts  in  the 
line  of  a  jacket.  Frenchwomen,  many  of 
them,  are  wondrous  embodiments  of  the  thing. 
It  is  not  beauty.  Indeed,  there  is  a  type  of 
ugliness  that  seems  blessed  with  chic.  It  is 
as  though  the  gods  smiled  upon  these  unbeauti- 
ful  ones,  and  recompensed  them  with  an  even 
greater  gift. 

And  yet  it  is  not  necessarily  a  gift.  For 
while  it  is  true  that  chic  is  the  natural  heritage 
of  a  few  lucky  ones,  it  may  also  be  acquired 
by  the  clever. 

Many  women  just  fail  of  having  chic  be- 
cause they  neglect  to  realize  the  importance 
of  the  details  of  a  costume.  Therein  lies  the 
secret  of  the  true  Parisienne.  She  chooses  her 
gown  with  wisdom,  of  course.  But  then  she 
regards  her  gown  merely  as  a  foundation. 
Her  hat  requires  infinite  skill  in  the  buying 
and  wearing.  Earrings  are  chosen  to  point 
up  the  contour  of  the  face.  A  string  of  beads 
is  selected,  with  one  eye  to  their  color  and 
another  eye  to  their  length.  For  be  it  known 
that  the  oval  formed  by  beads  about  the  neck 
is  very  flattering  in  some  lengths,  and  very 
trying  in  others.  A  bag,  teeming  with  ex- 
quisite nothings,  is  the  essence  of  feminine 
charm.  What  lure  there  is  in  a  fan!  This 
year  even  the  mouchoir  becomes  a  fleck  of 
color,  a  part  of  the  ensemble.  Cor- 
rectly assembled,  these  accessories 
are  the  ingredients  of  chic.  With 
them,  a  costume  acquires  new  and 
charming  distinction. 

A  gown  should  be  planned  with 
its  accompanying  accessories.  They 
are  so  expressive  of  the  whimsies, 
the  quick  spirit  of  each  new  sea- 
son. How  unmistakably  "of  the 
hour"  are  the  short  white  doeskin 
gloves  to  be  worn  with  the  briefest 
of  sleeves!  Such  details  emphasize 
the  tendencies  of  each  collection. 
And  therefore  I  always  come  back 
from  Paris  with  boxes  full  of  many 
interesting  things  beside  clothes.  I 
have  just  returned  now,  and  we 
have  been  busy  unpacking  the 
treasures  that  are  coming  through 
the  customs  every  day.  Let  me 
tell  you  about  them. 

The  fans  are  most  enchanting, 
I  think.  They  are  so  magnificently 
large,  or  so  amusingly  small.  Ori- 
ental influence  has  brought  forth 
a  number  of  statuesque  gowns, 
draped,  knowing  gowns  such  as 
Poiret  loves  to  conceive.  And  for 
them,  there  are  the  large  fans.  The 
fan  "Chanticler,"  for  instance. 
Isn't  it  jolly  to  have  a  fan  named, 
as  the  new  model  creations  of  the 
couturieres  are  named? 

"Chanticler"  is  very  gorgeous. 
It  has  brilliance  and  dash,  as  a  fan 
should  have  which  bears  this  name. 
It  is  square  in  shape,  and  of  the 
filmiest  gold  tissue  stretched  over 


Black  gauze  and  black  spangled  Jan.     The  span- 
gles are  set  in  squares  and  the  sticks  are  of  dark 
brown  shell — an  entirely  new  note  in  fans 

slender  sticks.  And  splashed  across  the  tissue 
is  a  great  smart  cock,  rampant,  as  the  students 
of  heraldry  would  say.  His  comb  is  smartly 
pointed.  His  plumage  flies  like  a  banner  of 
courage.  He  is  all  gold  spangles,  with  mark- 
ings of  red  and  green  and  blue  jewels.  Would 
he  not  add  inestimably  to  the  splendor — and 
the  chic — of  a  gown  of  Oriental  inspiration  ? 
A  black  gown,  a  white  gown,  a  gown  of  those 
warm  primitive  colors  that  Tut-ankh-Amen 
has  brought  into  high  favor?  Remember 
"Chanticler"  and  his  fan  when  you  plan  a 
new  evening  costume. 

Another  large  fan  I  found  in  Paris  is  reti- 
cent as  "Chanticler"  is  flamboyant.     But  it  is 


as  smart,  in  a  different  manner.  Its  outline 
curves  up  in  a  fine  arched  sweep.  And  it  is 
black,  the  soft  rich  inky  black  of  crepe  tissui, 
and  the  jetty  sparkling  black  of  spangles,  in 
checkered  squares.  Why  should  a  checkered 
fan  be  so  distingue?  Probably  because  it  hints 
of  Pierrot,  of  spangled  masks  and  dominos. 
It  is  a  black  fan,  but  what  vivacity  it  has  in 
its  checkered  blackness!  The  spangles  wink 
like  Spanish  eyes;  the  dull  tissue  is  velvety  as 
the  lashes.  La,  la,  it  is  a  wicked  fan.  It 
should  be  worn  with  a  gown  of  an  unfigured 
material,   to  snap  up  the  costume's  ensemble. 

For  the  robes  de  style  that  Lanvin  sponsors, 
there  are  the  small  fans.  What  delicate  fasci- 
nating trifles  they  are!  Like  the  little  jewel 
fans  of  Marie  Antoinette  and  her  flirtatious 
ilk. 

One  of  these  naive  little  fans  has  sandal- 
wood sticks,  and  the  rest  is  palest  blue  chiffon, 
with  gossamer  insertions  of  net,  and  a  sprink- 
ling of  spangles.  Another  small  fan  might  be 
a  true  Watteau  original,  for  sticks  and  fan 
are  painted  with  delicate  figures  and  Cupids 
and  ribands  in  the  mellow  tints  of  a  rare 
antique.     What  a  subtle  bit  of  color  to  add 


to  a  gown 


1.  This  tiny  fan  and  the  larger  one  below  have  delightfully  painted  deco- 
rative motifs  or  Watteau-like  scenes.  2.  An  antique  brocade  pocketbook 
which,  tucked  modiskly  under  the  arm,  adds  a  charming  note  to  the 
afternoon  frock.  3.  Small  colored  beaded  case  for  "milady's"  bridge 
change  or  The  Dansant.  4.  Black  taffeta  bag  with  gold  frame  set  with 
knobs  of  coral.  5.  Modish  flat  pocketbook  of  black  leather  with  tooled 
gold  design.  6.  Black  enameled  vanity  case  trimmed  with  marcasite. 
7.  Colorful  beaded  bag  with  double-loop  handles 


Headdresses  are  not  universal,  but  they  ap- 
pear with  enough  frequency  to  maintain  a 
foothold  in  the  mode.  They  are  sometimes  a 
band  of  flat  flowers,  of  silk  or  metal  brocade. 
Often  they  are  quite  barbaric  in  spirit,  as  one 
would  expect  in  this  season  of  Oriental  ex- 
citement. A  favored  form  is  the  tightly 
swathed  turban  of  gold  that  conceals  ever, 
wisp  of  the  owner's  hair. 

Chanel  has  created  some  pretty 
crystal  beads,  that  I  could  not  re- 
sist importing.  One  string  is  of 
pale  green — pistache  green,  al- 
most!— alternating  with  smaller 
beads  of  crystal.  A  more  unusual 
string  of  crystal  beads,  smooth  and 
round,  but  with  centers  that  look 
like  crushed  ice.  To  match  these 
Chanel  beads,  there  is  a  big  pin, 
with  an  ornament  at  each  end. 
And  then  there  are  the  bags. 
You  have  never  seen  such  lovely 
bags  as  I  brought  back  from  Paris. 
The  season  has  brought  three  inno- 
vations in  the  world  of  bags.  The 
needle-point  ones.  The  linen  ones. 
And  the  flat  envelope  cases. 

The  linen  bags  are  for  sport  cos- 
tumes. They  are  very  new,  and 
they  come  in  a  great  variety  of 
shapes  and  colors,  embroidered, 
most  of  them,  in  brilliant  hues. 

The  flat  envelope  cases  are  quite 
original.  They  are  so  flat,  with- 
out even  the  bellows  plaits  usually 
provided  at  the  ends  of  envelope 
purses  to  increase  their  capacity. 
These  new  cases  are  flat  as  a 
wafer,  and  they  have  no  handles 
at  all!  One  just  holds  them  in 
smartly  gloved  fingers,  or  lays 
them  down  on  the  luncheon  or 
bridge  table.  They  are  generally 
of  rich  embroideries  in  dull  colors. 
And  they  add  much  to  the  elegance 
of  an  afternoon  frock. 

Voila  the  details  of  your  new 
costumes  of  spring! 
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No.  i 
No.  2 
No.  3 


Benjamin  Allen  Residence,  Winnetfea,  III.  Marshal!  &  Fox,  Architects 
B.  L.  Behr  Residence.  Lake  Shore  Drive,  Chicago.  Qeo.  W.  Maher,  Architect 
Merrill  Gates  Residence,  75th  and  Park  Avenue,  Neu»  York  City 
John  Mead  Howells,  Architect 


Indiana  Limestone  Will  Magnify 
the  Beauty  of  a  Design 


The  present-day  trend  toward  simplicity  and 
artistic  refinement  in  architecture  is  strikingly 
manifested  in  the  construction  of  the  modern 
home.  The  best  building  materials  may  now 
be  employed  at  low  cost  and  a  greater  degree 
of  permanence  and  beauty  obtained. 

Builders  who  desire  a  decidedly  superior  home, 
are  rapidly  appreciating  the  advantages  of  stone 
construction,  and  stone  facings  are  being 
used  where  formerly  they  would  not  have  been 


practicable  in  designs  requiring  elaborate  detail, 

The  Indiana  Limestone  industry  offers  to  the 
building  world  today,  a  product  unequaled 
among  permanent  materials.  Millions  of  dollars 
have  been  spent  in  the  development  of  this  great 
quarry  deposit  and  the  superiority  of  this  natural 
stone  is  best  evidenced  by  the  fact  that  it  is  used 
in  localities  where  other  building  stones  are  to 
be  found.  Due  to  its  wide  distribution  it  is 
aptly  designated  "The  Nation's  Building  Stone." 


If  you  are  contemplating  building  a  town  or  country  house, 
may  we  suggest  that  you  investigate  the  unlimited  possibilities 
of  Indiana  Limestone  construction?  Our  booklet  of  house 
designs  will  be  sent  free  upon  request.  Address  Indiana  Lime- 
stone Quarrymen's  Association,  Box  778,  Bedford,  Indiana 


i  IJWLR3UI 


Z/fie  Nations  Building  Stone 
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The  clear  white  of  tradition  is  never  more  charmingly  ex- 
pressed than  in  brocaded  slippers,  beaded  and  buckled  with 
a  fretwork  of  fine  pearls 


The  New-Style  Slipper  and  the  Bridal  Outfit 


Fashion  s  Trend  in  the  Bride's  Footid 


Toward  Highly  Decorative  Effects 


^^"^UT  one  brief  year  ago  a  designer 
■  W  of  exquisite  footwear  thought  it 
B  l*^fc^  quite  sufficient  to  include  in  a 
H  JSn  group  of  early  summer  slippers, 
P^  ^&  ties  and  sandals  a  single  example 
(j  of    a    bridal    shoe.     This,    need- 

less to  say,  was  of  pure  white  satin  adorned, 
perhaps,  with  pure  white  pearls ;  it  met  quite 
perfectly  the  needs  of  the  bride  of  that  season, 
for  her  gown  was  almost  inevitably  of  a  clear 
white  fabric  relieved  by  brilliants,  lace,  pearl 
trimming  or  a  touch  of  silver. 

But  the  bride  of  the  coming  June  requires 
an  entire  article  and  descriptive  illustrations 
exclusively  devoted  to  her  peculiar  needs, 
for  that  expansive  and  imaginative  spirit  in 
dress  which  has  reached  out  and  drawn  to- 
gether for  the  uses  of  modern  femininity  the 
cut  and  color  of  the  Orient,  the  line  and 
ornament  of  classic  antiquity  and  the  silhou- 
ette, taut  corsage  and  furbelows  of  the  formal 
nineteenth  century,  has  also  liberated  all 
brides-to-be  from  the  convention  of  dead  white 
and  has  introduced  them  to  a  range  of  attrac- 
tive variations,  every  one  of  which  is  conceded 
to  be  in  the  best  of  taste. 

Not  long  ago  it  was  my  privilege  to  con- 
struct a  pair  of  wedding  sandals  of  a  satin 
so  pearly  in  caste  that  it  might  well  have  been 
denominated  pearl-gray  instead  of  white.  The 
toes  were  rounding,  the  heels  were  French 
and  not  strikingly  high ;  a  single  strap  crossed 
each  instep  and  each  toe  was  adorned  by  an 
upstanding  oval  tongue  of  gray  satin  embroi- 
dered in  fine  gray  pearls  and  outlined  with  a 
frill  of  narrow  silver  lace.  With  the  bride's 
pearl  satin  gown  and  soft  tulle  and  lace  these 
silvery  slippers  and  stockings  produced  an 
effect  of  exquisite  delicacy.  Since  this  wed- 
ding, which  occurred  quite  recently  in  Long 
Island,  was  one  of  international  note,  its  rumor 
is  broadly  affecting  the  trend  of  fashion  in 
bridal  costume. 

Again,  a  vivid  note  may  be  introduced  into 
wedding  slippers  if  the  prospective  bride  so 
desires.      By  way  of   illustration,    I    have  just 


By  JAMES  C.  PAPE 

completed  a  pair  of  amazingly  attractive  san- 
dals in  silver  cloth  tinged  with  flesh,  their 
ankles  strikingly  latticed  with  strappings  of 
silver  kid  and  then  snugly  bound  above  each 
instep  with  a  length  of  silver  ribbon.  An 
open  interval  of  an  inch  or  so  between  toe 
vamp  and  heel  foxing  at  either  side  of  each 
shoe  shows  the  matching  flesh  silk  stocking 
in  all  its  coquettish  charm;  for,  needless  to 
say,  when  a  bride  elects  to  wear  delicately 
tinted  slippers  her  stockings  should  harmonize 
with  these. 

Cloth  of  silver  shot  with  pale  blue  will  be 
worn  as  well  by  the  brides  of  early  summer, 
especially  by  those  who*  heed  the  mandate  of 
tradition — "Something  borrowed  and  some- 
thing blue." 

Lace  mellow  with  age  is  not  infrequently 
the  motif  from  which  a  sumptuous  bridal  cos- 
tume is  developed.  This  year  a  world-famous 
creator  is  displaying  a  gown  of  old  ivory  satin 


Many  brides  are  now  affecting  slippers  of  pale 

gray  satin  relieved  by  a  bit  of  silver  lace  and  a 

cluster  of  gray  pearls 


draped  with  point  de  Venise  which  is  fairly 
ecru  from  the  mellowing  of  time.  This  sug- 
gestion has  met  with  an  enthusiastic  response, 
for  I  have  been  asked  to  make  slippers  of  rich 
ivory  satin  for  several  distinguished  brides. 

That  there  may  be  no  sense  of  surfeit  from 
too  much  design  I  am  offering  as  an  accessory 
to  the  lace-trimmed  gowns,  sandals  of  plain 
ivory  satin,  strapped  across  the  instep,  and 
again  from  instep  to  toe,  but  without  tracery, 
tongue  or  buckle. 

The  obvious  foible  of  the  moment,  such  as 
low  heels,  aggressively  blunt  toes  and  exotic 
ornaments  hold  their  appeal  for  an  ultra  mod- 
ern bride,  and  so  she  will  find  supremely 
desirable  a  pair  of  flat  heeled,  intricately 
strapped  sandals  made  dazzling  with  traceries 
in  silver  and  gold. 

But  high  in  favor  and  utterly  charming  as 
are  these  delightful  innovations,  clear  white 
for  wedding  shoes  is  by  no  means  defunct. 
One  of  my  most  sought  after  models  is  an 
opera  slipper  of  plain  white  satin  brocaded 
with  silver,  moderately  pointed  of  toe,  mod- 
erately high  of  heel,  with  a  triform  cut-out 
design  in  white  seed-pearls  flatly  applied  to 
the  toe  and  a  fretwork  of  seed-pearls  forming 
a  square  upstanding  tongue  below  the  instep. 

This  unprecedented  variety  in  the  color, 
form  and  ornamentation  of  wedding  shoe  sug- 
gests not  only  delightful  and  individual  pos- 
sibilities for  the  costume  of  the  bride  herself, 
but  a  happy  solution,  as  well,  of  an  always 
puzzling  problem — the  bride's  gift  to  her 
bridesmaids.  Not  since  the  luxurious  eigh- 
teenth century  have  shoe  buckles  so  exquisite 
in  design  been  fabricated  as  those  now  offered 
with  slippers  in  satins  or  brocades. 

Quite  logically  then,  these  rare  bits  of 
workmanship  assume  the  rank  of  jewels  rather 
than  of  mere  metallic  accessories  of  dress. 

These  beautiful  buckles  arouse  always  the 
enthusiastic  approbation  of  their  youthful  re- 
cipients who  look  on  them  not  only  as  charm- 
ing mementoes  but  as  rare  gifts  to  be  treasured 
for  a  lifetime. 
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Shoes  by  Hemmiin 

— A  Comment 


/F  you  are  a  reader  of  the  finer  fashion  maga- 
zines you  have  frequently  observed  in  the 
description  of  gowns  portrayed,  this  little  foot- 
note: "Shoes  by  Henning."  Those  designers  who 
devote  their  lives  to  gowning  the  American  wo- 
man recognize  "Shoes  by  Henning"  as  the  essen- 
tial complement  to  their  own  skill  and  genius. 
Footwear  must  be  as  original  as  the  gown — else 
the  harmony  of  originality  is  lost.  Hence 
Henning  shoes. 

Even  Paris  acknowledges  the  ascendancy  of 
Henning  in  feminine  footwear.  On  this  page,  for 
example,  are  new  and  original  slippers  by  Hen- 
ning. Paris  has  accepted  and  copied  them  ad 
libitum — because  their  artistry  is  the  artistry  of 
Henning.  Una  voce  (with  one  voice) — the  world 
of  fashion  acclaims  Henning. 

Therefore,  for  the  consummate  note  in  indi- 
vidual dress  the  shoes  must  be  .  .  . 

...  BY  HENNING! 


"HENNING   FITS 
THE  NARROW  HEEL" 


HENNING 

CUSTOM  MADE  BOOT  SHOP 

575-577  Madison  Avenue  at  57th  Street 
NEW  YORK 
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Smart  Suggestions  of  Seasonable  Interest 


(Top  right)  La  Valliere,  a  quaint  but  chic  effect  in  navy  blue  ta 
with   a  large   hand-embroidered   lingerie  collar.     The  charm    of 
Reuben's  portrait  inheres  in  this  frock 


(At  right)  Exquisite  in  its  broad  simplicity  is  this  Natacha  three- 
piece  costume  of  red  charmeuse  trimmed  with  gay  red  beads  and 
harmonious  tones  of  red 


embroidered 


Thcsj  costumes  were  posed  exclusively  for  Arts  &    Decoration   by 
ffousi    of  Bou, 
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America  the  Foster 

Mother   of  the 

World's  Music 

(Continued  from   page    19) 

Gilson,  Tinel,  Schonefeld,  Koch 
and  others.  During  the  last  few 
seasons  new  offereings  have  in- 
creased from  five  to  tenfold,  native 
works  steadily  gaining  in  favor. 
So  widely  has  the  slogan  "Ameri- 
can musicians  first"  been  taken  up 
by  local  organizations,  that  we  may 
well  beware  of  that  chauvinism  and 
intolerance  which  has  reacted  so 
unfavorably  in  Germany,  France 
and  Italy,  where  artistic  progress 
has  been  checked  by  too  ardent  a 
nationalism.  A  "closed  door"  pol- 
icy on  this  side  would  be  little  short 
of  disastrous,  unless,  indeed,  such 
artificial  appetites  as  crave  "The 
Love  for  Three  Oranges"  require 
a  leavening. 

It  has  been  estimated  that  $700,- 
000,000  is  spent  annually  on  music 
and  its  manufactures  in  the  United 
States,  a  sum,  which  at  the  present 
rate  of  increase  may  be  more  than 
doubled  in  the  next  decade.  So 
completely  has  music  entered  into 
every  phase  of  civil  life  that  police 
bands  and  glee  clubs,  factory 
choruses  and  similar  outcroppings 
among  corporations  are  exceeding- 
ly common,  while  community  sing- 
ing is  now  an  accepted  feature  in 
every  quarter  of  the  country.  The 
potency  of  music,  effectually  dem- 
onstrated in  the  soldiers'  camps 
during  the  war,  has  become  a  sub- 
ject for  wide  psychological  investi- 
gation. Hospitals,  prisons  and  in- 
sane asylums  are  equipped  with  ex- 
perimental mechanical  records. 
Radio  outfits  are  being  installed  in 
restaurants  and  ..shops.  From  high 
to  low  estate  music  has  become  pre- 
sumably an  indispensable  adjunct 
to  daily  existence,  a  fact  which  has 
evidently  impressed  a  diminutive 
negro  elevator  man  in  a  fashion- 
able Newr  York  apartment,  who 
now  operates  his  car  with  one  hand 
and  blows  a  harmonica  in  hopes  of 
beguiling  his  passengers  into  tip- 
ping more  profusely.  That  sort  of 
musical  anarchy  which  permits 
scale  practice  to  drive  lawyers 
from  their  newly  furnished  abodes 
doubtless  explains  the  adage:  "Let 
me  write  the  songs  of  a  nation  and 
I  care  not  who  makes  its  laws." 

Judged  at  least  by  its  capacity 
America  may  be  called  the  most 
musical  of  nations.  If  the  average 
individual  has  but  a  partly  de- 
veloped feeling  for  synthesis  and 
little  knowledge  of  theory,  his  un- 
jaded  likings  augur  much  for 
healthy  growth.  He  is  at  least  un- 
prejudiced and  sufficiently  fresh  to 
resist  such  rampant  exoticism  as 
threatens  at  times  to  annihilate  our 
budding  nationalism. 

Despite  pedants  who  inveigh 
against  emotionalism  in  music,  it  is 
an  indisputable  fact  that  the  "heart 
interest"  of  folk  tunes  has  laid  the 
foundation  of  our  greatest  master- 
pieces. From  the  same  soil  which 
gave   in    a   period   of   ten   years    a 


port  6855  and  Floor  Pillow 
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frame  of.  Louis  XVI.  de- 
sign, adapted  to  modern 
upholstery    of    a    most 


KARPEN   FURNITURE 


f  I  THE  dignity,  distinction  and  individuality  of  Karpen 
-*-  furniture  lends  itself  particulaily  well  to  the  fur- 
nishing of  beautiful  interiors. 

From  the  rare  woods,  handsomely  carved  by  hand, 
to  the  special  weavings  in  upholstery  fabrics,  Karpen 
furniture  is  built  to  meet  fastidious  requirements. 

Karpen  pieces  are  designed  with  a  fine  appreciation 
of  style  and  art,  and  are  built  by  the  most  expert  crafts- 
men. The  name  Karpen  on  a  piece  of  furniture  is  a 
warranty  of  quality. 

Matlack  Price  has  prepared  for  us  a  book  of  fine  in- 
teriors— living-rooms,  halls  and  sun-rooms— reflecting 
the  newest  trends  in  styles  and  decorations.  We  will 
gladly  mail  you  a  copy  of  this  brochure  with  our  com- 
pliments if  you  will  just  write  for  it. 


KAHPEN 

Gviara.r\teed 
Construction. 

FURNITURE 


This  name-plate  on  e; 
piece    of    Karpen    fu 
ture. 


S.  KARPEN  &  BROS. 

801-811  S.  Wabash  Ave.  37th   and   Broadway 

CHICAGO  NEW  YORK 

FACTORIES— Chicago,   Michigan   City,  Ind. 
Long  Island  City,  N.  Y. 


S.    KARPEN    &    BROS. 
801-811   S.   Wabash   Ave..   CI 
37th  and   Broadway.   New  Yo 


copy    of    the    M;i limit 


KARPEN 


number  of  characteristically  Amer- 
ican popular  ballads,  beginning 
with  the  still  remembered  "Banks 
of  the  Wabash,"  may  yet  develop 
a  school  of  composers  comparable 
with  the  celebrated  European  song 
writers  of  a  hundred  years  ago.  In 
these  simple  beginnings  was  a  sin- 
cerity which  might  have  carried  far 
had  it  not  been  rudely  jostled  by 
the  "coon  songs"  and  early  ragtime 
of  that  era.  Henry  F.  Gilbert 
whose  virile  "Pirate  Song"  still 
lends  brightness  to  the  name  of  the 
Wa-Wan  Press  and  has  been  ad- 
judged by  vote  one  of  the  foremost 
native  compositions,  wrote  feeling- 
ly in  1917:  "In  my  opinion  the 
bulk  of  so-called  art-music  cannot 


for  a  moment  be  compared  to  the 
great  body  of  folk-music,  either  for 
its  sincerity  of  expression,  beauty 
or  significance.  .  .  .  The  majority 
of  art  compositions  seem  so  artifi- 
cial, so  stilted  and  even  trivial  in 
comparison.  They  seem  to  be  con- 
cerning themselves  with  something 
quite  beside  the  main  issue,  while 
the  folk-songs  on  the  other  hand 
express  to  me  the  very  soul  of  hu- 
manity as  with  a  flash  of  light." 

Out  of  the  jangling  medley 
which  rocks  North  America  at 
present  will  be  heard  eventually  a 
new  clarion  note.  The  long- 
searched-for  type  will  assert  itself. 
Already  conditions  are  shaping  to 
make  this  possible:  a  growing  Fed- 


eral and  municipal  interest  in  fos- 
tering music,  better  facilities  and 
surer  distinction  for  writers,  wan- 
ing discrimination  against  Ameri- 
can artists,  more  thorough  methods 
of  study,  additional  channels  for  ex- 
pression. The  demand  for  Ameri- 
can opera  is  insistent  and  its  final 
auspicious  advent  will  usher  in  an 
age  of  lyrical  composition  that  will 
surpass  all  that  has  thus  far  been 
enjoyed.  When  this  day  comes 
America  will  step  down  from  her 
present  conspicuous  place  in  the 
Diamond  Horseshoe  to  lift  her 
creative  voice  from  the  footlights, 
to  become  not  merely  the  patron 
but  the  producer  of  the  world's  best 
music. 
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Directly  on  the  Ocean 

A  Resort  Hotel  of  Distinctive  Superiority 

Opens  June  23. 

Two  Exceptional   18-Hole  Golf  Courses 

Furnished  Cottages  with  Hotel  Service 

C.  S.  KROM,  Manager 

On  "The  New  Jersey  Tour— a  Road  of  Never-Ending 

Delight." 


n 
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NORTH  ASBURY  PARK,  N.  J. 
Directly  on  the  Ocean 

The  Resort  Hotel  Pre-Eminent 
American  Plan  Capacity  500  Opens  June  23 

New  Jersey's  Most  Beautiful  A  La  Carte  Grill-Room 


6 


HOT  AND  COLD  SEA  WATER  IN  ALL  ROOMS 

Golf  That  Makes  You  Play  Your  Best 

Interesting  Social  Life.     Daily  Concerts  and  Dancing 

New  Swimming   Pool  Adjoining.      Fine   Ocean   Bathing 

SHERMAN   DENNIS,   Manager 

New  York  Office,  8  W.  40th  St.  Telephone,  8310  Longacre 

McDonnell  &   Co. :— Members   New   York  Stock   Exchange 

On  "The  New  Jersey  Tour,  A  Road  of  Never-Ending  Delight." 
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cases,  put  up  the  curtains,  lay 
down  the  floor  coverings,  set  the 
furniture  and  books  in  place  and 
after  that  the  pictures  will  take 
care   of   themselves. 

PICTURES  are  usually  selected 

solely  because  of  the  personal 
appeal  they  make  to  the  purchaser. 
They  should  be  chosen  either  be- 
cause they  have  a  certain  artistic 
value  or  because  they  have  a  cer- 
tain decorative  value  for  the  place 
in  which  they  are  to  go. 

Often  the  decorative  picture  that 
costs  only  a  small  sum  does  as 
much  for  a  room  as  if  it  were  a 
great  painting  of  rare  intrinsic 
worth.  We  cannot  all  own  Hol- 
beins  or  Fragonards  or  Turners 
or  Whistlers,  but  we  can  at  least 
aspire  to  own  copies  of  them,  or 
good  prints  which  will  produce  a 
satisfying  effect  in  the  suitable 
place.  Hundreds  of  admirable 
color  prints  of  this  sort  are  in  ex- 
istence today  and  help  to  bring  the 
masterpieces  of  the  world's  gal- 
leries into  homes  where  a  costly 
painting  could  never  hope  to  enter. 

Water  color  paintings  are  per- 
haps the  most  easily  procurable 
pictures,  next  to  prints.  Unfor- 
tunately there  are  many  poor  and 
amateurish  attempts  on  the  mar- 
ket, but  careful  search  will  prove 
that  there  are  also  many  water 
colors  of  charm  and  gayety,  with 
a  real  picture  quality  and  good 
technique,  to  be  had  at  reasonable 
prices.  What  could  be  more 
charming  in  a  chintz  room  than  a 
group  of  such  pictures? 

Etchings  and  engravings  are  ex- 
cellent for  a  man's  room  or  for  a 
hall,  or  for  any  place  where  a 
decided  contrast  of  black  and  white 
is  needed.  They  mean  a  strong 
accent  and  are  likely  to  produce 
an  effect  of  "spottiness"  unless 
they  are  carefully  hung.  It  is  for 
this  reason  that  etchings  are  best 
kept  by  themselves  and  not  hung 
in  the  room  with  water-colors  or 
oil  paintings.  The  white-and- 
blackness  of  etchings  atracts  the 
eye  immediately  and  spoils  the 
effect  of  the  other  pictures. 

Decorative  flower  paintings  and 
architectural  paintings  will  fill 
many  needs  in  the  modern  home 
— in  halls,  dining  rooms  and  liv- 
ing rooms,  where  color  or  dignity 
are  required. 

Old  costume  prints,  properly 
framed  are  charming  for  bedrooms 
and  boudoirs.  They  should  be 
used  in  a  group,  and  will  produce 
a  delightful  effect  at  small  cost. 

Japanese  prints  have  a  quality 
unlike  that  of  any  other  kinds  of 
picture  and  may  often  be  used 
successfully  in  French  or  English 
rooms. 

Portraits,  if  they  are  family  por- 
traits that  are  interesting  in  them- 


selves as  paintings  besides  having 
the  interest  of  sentiment,  should 
always  be  planned  for  in  a  house. 
Often  they  will  be  a  valuable  asset 
in  the  decoration  of  the  dining 
room  or  the  hall  or  the  living 
room.  But  Family  Photographs 
should  not  be  considered  as  part 
of  the  furnishings  of  the  rooms 
which  are  more  or  less  public,  like 
the  living-room  and  drawing-room 
of  a  house  or  apartment.  Besides 
making  a  spotty  and  jumbled  sort 
of  decoration,  they  are  likely  to 
give  visitors  a  feeling  that  the 
family  is  on  parade.  Keep  them 
for  your  own  private  rooms,  where 
they  belong  in  the  intimacy  of 
your  life. 

Pictures  for  period  rooms  should 
naturally  be  in  subject  and  in  kind 
the  things  that  are  characteristic 
of  that  period.  Eighteenth  cen- 
tury French  prints  or  drawings, 
for  example,  belong  in  a  Louis 
XV  room ;  and  silhouettes  or 
American  portraits  or  prints  in  an 
early  American  room. 


A  FRAME  is  nothing  more  nor 
less  than  the  dress  of  a  picture 
and  as  one  of  the  best  authorities 
on  the  subject  has  said,  "it  should 
be  chosen  very  much  in  accordance 
with  the  same  canons  applied  to 
the  dressing  of  cultivated  men  and 
women."  . 

It  would  be  absurd  to  put  a 
little  soft  gray  picture  into  an 
elaborate,  heavy,  bright  gold  frame 
— just  as  absurd  as  to  dress  a  little 
Quaker  lady  in  a  gold  court  train. 
Equally  unsuitable  would  it  be  to 
put  a  big,  heavy,  forceful  painting 
into  an  inconsequential  frame. 

It  was  a  habit  with  Whistler 
and  with  many  other  artists  to  de- 
sign special  frames  for  their  own 
paintings  in  order  to  have  exactly 
the  right  thing.  What  a  pity  that 
all  painters  have  not  followed  this 
practice,  which  would  certainly  re- 
sult in  individuality  and  suitability. 

Whatever  framer  you  go  to  is 
likely  to  have  two  types  of  frames, 
with  variations.  One  is  a  wide 
and  more  or  less  heavy  frame  for 
oil  paintings ;  the  other  is  a  slender 
moulding  for  water  colors,  prints, 
etc.  And  whatever  picture  you 
give  him  to  dress  is  going  to  come 
out  in  one  or  the  other  of  these 
sets  of  clothes,  unless  you  under- 
stand something  of  your  picture's 
need  and  something  of  the  group- 
ing of  mouldings  together,  and  the 
play  of  their  curves,  to  obtain  in- 
dividual treatment. 

First  of  all,  let  us  say  something 
about  gold  frames.  It  is  generally 
recognized  that  shining  and  bright 
gold  frames  for  pictures  are  not 
in  good  taste,  and  dull  gold  is  in  $ 

general  use.     With  the  recognition 
of   this   principle,    old    gilt    frames 
have  become  more  and  more  sought 
{Continued  on  page  64) 
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"RE-CREATINQ  THE  SPIRIT 
OF   THE   OLD   MASTERS" 

A  N  example  of  a  corner  in 
*■  *■  our  exhibition  rooms 
showing  a  perfectly  propor- 
tioned Louis  XV  walnut  sofa, 
beautifully  carved  and  covered 
in  genuine  eighteenth  century 
needlework  of  exquisite 
coloring. 

The  table-desk  with  its  unsur- 
passed chased  ormulu  mounts 
is  an  authentic  copy  of  the 
famous  original  now  at  the 
Ministere  de  la  Marine,  Paris. 


Our    importations    are    obtainable 

through   your  interior  decorator 

or  dealer. 
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^Antiques  &  Reproductions 
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"The  Complexion 

like  a  flower 

must   be   nurtured 

if  it  is  to  bloom " 

This  is  the  opinion  of 

Helena   Rubinstein 

Beauty  Culturist  ot  world-wide 
reputation 

In   the  care  of  the  skin    Mme.    Rubinstein    considers 
these  rules  vital : 

Cleanse  your  skin  ot  all  impurities,  nourish  it, 
soften  it  and  preserve  its  suppleness.  For 
this  she  strongly  recommends  Valaze  Pasteur- 
ized  Facial  Cream — a  wonderful  skin-purifier 
composed  of  ingredients  that  represent  the 
skin's  own  "sap" — that  moisture  with  which 
Nature  preserves  and  beautifies  the  complexion. 

Price  $1.00 
Tone  your  skin,  so  that  it  resists  signs  of  age 
and  remains  elastic  and  fresh  and   firm.      For 
this   use   the   gentle    astringent    Valaze    Skin 
Toning  Lotion.       Price  $1.25— $2.50 
Protect  your  face  and  throat  from  the  harmful 
effects  of  exposure.     For  this,  use  Valaze  Balm 
Rose,  which  shields  the  complexion  and  forms 
a    highly    becoming    foundation    for    powder. 
Price  $1.75— $3.50 
The  following  are  among  the  best-known  of  the  univer- 
sally sought-after  Valaze  Beauty  Preparations.  Choose 
those  most  individually  suited  to  your  own  special  needs. 
For   the   Dry,    Delicate     For    Sagging    Muscles, 


Skin,  use:  Anthosoros- 

a  rich,  bracing  combi- 
nation of  valuable  oils 
and  tonic  properties  that 
penetrates  and  strength- 
ens the  underlying 
tissues  and  gives  rich- 
ness and  smoothness  of 
the  skin;  excellent  to 
correct  lines  and  a 
specialty     for     crowsfeet 

Price  $1.75— $3.50 
For  Shine,  Oiliness  and 
Large  Pores,  use:  Valaze 
Liquidine  which  refines 
and  instantly  whitens  the 
skin,  imparting  a  beauti- 
fying ivory  -  smoothness. 

Price  $2.00— $3.50 


treat  the  skin  with 
ValazeQeorgine  Lactee, 

a  powerful  astringent 
that  tightens  loose  tis- 
sues and  skin,  and  re- 
builds the  firm,  clear 
outline  of  the  contour 
and  face-oval. 

Price  $3.00— $6.00 

To  animate  the  Weary, 
Faded  skin,  slimulate 
with  Valaze  Eau  Vert, 

which  flushes  the  cheeks 
with  bright  color,  taut- 
ens relaxed  parts  and 
rejuvenates. 

Price  $3.00— $6.00 


A  Startling  Achievement 

One  of  Helena  Rubinstein's  greatest  triumphs — is  the 
Valaze  Forty-Eight  Hour  Eastern  Treatment.  Every 
woman  desiring  a  radical  change  for  the  better — a 
genuine  regaining  of  youthful  lines,  youthful  color  and 
even  youthfulness  of  expression — should  give  this  her 
deep  consideration.  Details  will  be  sent  on  request. 
Price  $30,  $60,  $110 

Under  Mme.  Rubinstein's  Personal  Direction 

highly  specialized  Beauty  Treatments  are  given  at  the 
Salon  Valaze.  Send  for  "Secrets  of  Beauty"  which  ex- 
plains these,  outlines  simple  methods  of  Home  Care 
and  describes  also  the  fascinating  Valaze  Powders, 
Rouges,  Lip  Tints,  Eye  Shadows  and  an  interesting 
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after,  and  are  hoarded  by-  those 
who  know  their  value  until  there 
comes  a  chance  of  using  them  to 
best  advantage.  For  no  modern 
frame,  however  skilfully  it  may  be 
covered  with  a  gold  leaf  and  bur- 
nished in  spots  and  antiqued  in 
others,  has  the  same  charm  of  color 
as  an  old  frame. 

Not  long  ago  the  writer  was 
asked  to  find  out  what  was  the 
matter  with  a  certain  drawing- 
room  in  New  York  City — a  room 
owned  by  people  of  wealth  who 
had  made  a  collection  of  some  well- 
known  paintings.  It  might  have 
been  a  lovely  room.  The  walls 
were  covered  with  old  green  bro- 
cade; the  lights  and  the  furniture 
were  good,  but — the  whole  room 
was  ruined  by  the  glistening  new 
frames  that  hung  in  a  solid  gold 
phalanx  against  the  green  back- 
ground. They  were  so  shiny  and 
so  bright  that  one's  eyes  were 
blinded  to  any  beauty  of  the  pic- 
tures they  obtained. 

As  ai  general  rule,  oil  paintings 
look  best  in  dull  gilt  frames,  and 
the  weight  of  the  frame  must  bal- 
ance the  weight  of  the  picture. 
That  is  to  say,  a  painting  with 
dark  masses  of  color  and  strong 
contrasts  needs  a  greater  sustain- 
ing weight  of  frame  than  a  paint- 
ing; that  is  lighter  in  effect. 

Except  on  small  oil  paintings, 
or  those  that  are  highly  precious 
in  value,  a  glass  is  not  generally 
used.  It  must  be  used,  on  the 
contrary,  over  water  colors  or  any 
prints  or  paintings  that  are  done 
on  paper,  for  the  sake  of  protec- 
tion and  cleanliness. 

OIL  paintings  should  usually  be 

framed  without  mats.  Many 
other  kinds  of  pictures  look  better 
with  mats,  or  margins. 

Etchings  and  engravings  must 
always  have  their  margin  left  on, 
as  this  adds  to  their  value.  They 
are  usually  framed  in  a  narrow 
black  frame,  or  black  with  a  line 
of  gold  on  the  inside. 

Small  color  prints  and  original 
drawings  often  have  mats  which 
are  called  by  the  French  "passe- 
partouts" or  "all-arounds."  An- 
other name  for  them  is  Glomy's 
after  the  man  who  invented  this 
style  of  mounting.  At  the  picture- 
edge  of  these  mats  are  narrow 
bands,  lined  in  by  hand  and  some- 
times delicately  colored  or  covered 
with  gold  leaf.  The  mats  them- 
selves are  tinted  in  soft  gray  blue, 
ivory  or  tan.  A  narrow  gilt 
moulding  makes  an  acceptable 
frame  on  this  sort  of  picture. 

Some  of  the  larger  English 
prints,  if  they  are  strong  enough 
in  color,  may  have  mats  of  black 
glass  and  frames  of  gilt  or  of  gold 
and  black. 

Japanese  prints,  and  sometimes 
other  prints,  are  often  successfully 


framed  in  red  lacquer,  or  even  in 
green  or  blue.  The  print  alone 
cannot  decide  whether  this  may  be 
done — it  depends  largely  on  the 
room  where  it  is  to  hang. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  colored 
frame  is  the  tendency  of  the  mo- 
ment, which  is  growing  with  the 
introduction  of  pictures  of  mod- 
ernist coloring.  Manifestly  it  is 
impossible  to  frame  a  Bakst  draw- 
ing in  a  period  moulding.  The 
colored  frame  seems  to  be  the  alter- 
native. 

When  no  frame  at  all  is  wanted, 
a  band  of  gold  or  silver  paper  or 
of  some  bright  color  is  pasted  over 
the  edge  of  the  glass  and  turned 
back  to  be  glued  to  the  backing  of 
the  picture,  thus  enclosing  the 
whole  thing  in  a  sort  of  narrow 
paper  binding.  This  is  a  method 
often  used  for  vues  d'optique  and 
colored  illustrations  taken  from 
magazines.  It  is  an  inexpensive 
and  effective  way  of  disposing  of 
the  question  of  framing  pictures 
without  great  artistic  value. 

TT  is  hardly  necessary  to  say  that, 
where  a  number  of  small  pictures 
are  to  be  hung  together  to  form 
a  balanced  group,  it  is  better  to 
frame  them  more  or  less  alike,  as 
a  group  of  different  kinds  of  frames 
is  disturbing,  especially  when  the 
pictures  are  of  the  same  size  and 
kind.  * 

In  larger  pictures  in  the  same 
room  a  certain  variety  may  be  ar- 
ranged for,  while  still  keeping  a 
certain  feeling  of  uniformity. 

Study  your  picture  and  your 
room  well  before  deciding  on  your 
frames.  Some  paintings  need  re- 
cessed frames  to  give  them  a  better 
effect  of  perspective.  Some  call 
for  flat  frames  of  no  particular  de- 
sign, to  bring  out  their  broad,  flat 
brush  treatment.  Some  need  pe- 
riod frames — especially  if  they  are 
period  pictures.  Some  need  great 
delicacy  of  handling — some  need 
strength  and  accent.  Choose  their 
"dress"  as  carefully  as  you  do  your 
own,  and  remember  that  you  are 
selecting  it  for  wear  in  a  certain 
room  and  that  it  must  fit  in  per- 
fectly with  its  background. 

Unless  the  walls  are  designed  as 
a  background,  no  pictures  should 
be  hung  on  them.  Rooms  with 
wall  paper  and  other  wall  decora- 
tions already  have  things  that  take 
the  place  of  pictures. 

To  hang  pictures  properly,  they 
should  be  placed  about  on  the  level 
of  the  eye,  but  in  some  cases  this 
line  will  be  more  or  less  varied  if 
the  pictures  are  to  hang  over  cer- 
tain pieces  of  furniture,  for  they 
must  be  arranged  to  make  a  pleas- 
ing composition  with  the  furniture. 
There  is,  however,  no  use  in  hang- 
ing pictures  at  all  unless  they  can 
be  properly  seen  and  enjoyed,  so 
{Continued  on  page  70) 
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invite  to  Welbeck,  the  family  seat, 
a  particular  lady  who  had  been  in- 
cluded in  the  royal  list  of  guests 
who  it  had  been  suggested  should 
be  asked  to  Welbeck;  an  action 
which  met  with  general  approval, 
though  it  caused  an  estrangement 
between  the  Portlands  and  a  very 
high  personage,  now  dead. 

Dress  parades  are  popular  for 
raising  money  for  charity.  Then 
there  are  the  dances  arranged  by 
ladies  who  like  to  keep  in  the  pub- 
lic eye.  Also  afternoon  concerts  at 
the  best  hotels.  When  there  are  two 
or  three  functions  at  the  same  time 
in  a  hotel  like  Claridges,  folks  fre- 
quently get  into  the  wrong  room; 
but  there  is  plenty  of  good  na- 
ture, and  although  not  much 
money  may  be  raised  for  waifs 
and  strays,  or  crippled  horses,  or 
cats'  homes,  everybody  has  a  good 
time — the  first  purpose  of  all 
these  parties. 

V  AST  year  when  the  King  and 
Queen,  having  lost  their 
daughter  the  Princess  Mary  by 
marriage,  were  taking  about  Lady 
Mary  Cambridge — the  daughter 
of  the  Queen's  brother — gossip 
was  at  once  busy;  there  was  to 
be  an  alliance  between  her  and 
her  cousin,  the  Prince  of  Wales, 
though  there  have  been  too  many 
marriages  between  royal  relatives. 
Lady  Mary  is  a  fine,  healthy, 
jolly  girl  and  a  great  friend  of 
Princess  Mary,  at  whose  wedding 
she  was  a  bridesmaid.  But  all 
these  gossiping  findings  of  a  wife 
for  the  Prince  are  "off"  and  now 
the  young  woman  is  going  to 
marry  the  Marquis  of  Worcester, 
aged  23,  and  who  is  the  only  son 
and  heir  of  the  Duke  of  Beau- 
ford  ;  a  dukedom  which  dates  back 
to  1682,  though  the  Earldom  of 
Worcester  dates  back  a  further 
150  years. 

The  Beauforts  are  a  great 
hunting  family ;  indeed,  the  Duke 
is  part  author  of  several  books  on 
hunting.  Lord  Worcester  has 
hunted  since  he  was  a  boy  and  is 
Master  of  the  Beaufort  Hunt. 

Lady  Mary's  father  was,  until 
the  war,  the  Duke  of  Teck,  just 
as  the  Queen  was  Princess  Mary 
of  Teck  before  her  marriage;  but 
all  German  titles  were  abolished 
during  the  war  and  the  Duke  of 
Teck,  relinquishing  his  title  of 
"Highness"  and  "Prince"  was 
made  the  Marquis  of  Cambridge. 
The  royal  family  was  of  the 
House  of  Hanover  but  the  war 
caused  that  to  be  changed  to  the 
House  of  Windsor,  though  the 
family  name  of  the  King  is  still 
Guelph,  which  sounds  rather  Ger- 
man. In  King  Edward's  day  Ger- 
man was  often  spoken  in  Court 
circles,  but  now  nothing  but  the 
English  language  is  spoken. 


A  MQNTH  or  two  ago  there 
were  some  croaking  objections 
to  England  taking  part  in  the  re- 
nowned Olympic  Games,  which 
are  to  be  held  in  Paris  next  year, 
because  the  unpleasantnesses  with 
American  competitors,  when  the 
games  were  held  in  England  some 
years  ago,  were  recalled.  It  was 
declared  that  international  sport 
instead  of  creating  friendships 
were  often  the  causes  of  bitterness. 
But  the  few  objections  were,  meta- 
phorically, soon  banged  on  the 
head. 

There  was  real  appreciation 
when  young  Mellen,  an  American, 
stroked  the  Oxford  crew  to  vic- 
tory in  the  recent  inter- Varsity 
boat  race.  But  in  his  selection 
nationality  played  no  part.  He 
was  an  Oxford  man,  a  real  good 
sport  and  never  a  word  was  said 
about  excluding  him  on  the 
ground  that  he  was  not  an  Eng- 
lishman. Oxford  sets  a  good  ex- 
ample to  some  people  in  other 
parts  of  the  world  by  showing  it 
has  no  prejudices  in  the  matter  of 
nationality. 

Polo  is  not  at  a  very  high  pitch 
in  England,  chiefly  because  it  is 
a  very  expensive  game  and  our 
best  players  are  not  rich  men. 
But  as  your  Mr.  Milburn's  team 
carried  off  the  International  Polo 
Cup  at  Hurlingham  a  couple  of 
years  ago  there  is  a  growing  fee- 
ing that  some  endeavor  should  be 
made  to  bring  it  back.  So  before 
the  end  of  the  year  I  think  you 
may  expect  a  challenge  and  next 
summer  an  English  team  will  visit 
the  United  States  to  see  if  the  cup 
can  be  recovered.  Lord  Wim- 
bourne,  who  sponsored  the  team 
which  brought  the  cup  from 
America  to  England  in  1914,  and 
the  Duke  of  Westminster,  both 
passing  rich  peers,  are  trying  to 
get  together  a  good  team;  but  at 
the  moment  finding  good  players 
rather  than  the  money  is  the  prin- 
cipal  consideration. 


PROTEST  is  being  made 
against  paying  over  $500,000 
a  year  for  the  maintenance  of  the 
King's  Proctor  and  his  staff.  The 
King's  Proctor  is  a  legal  official 
whose  duty  it  is  to  intervene  for 
special  reasons  and  try  to  prevent 
two  people  being  divorced  even  if 
both  are  anxious  to  have  the  mar- 
riage-knot cut.  It  is  notorious 
that  when  two  people  do  not  get 
along  well  together,  one  of  them, 
generally  the  husband,  feeling  it 
is  his  cbivalrous  duty  to  take  the 
blame,  becomes  guilty  of  statutory 
"desertion"  and  then  statutory 
"misconduct";  but  care  has  to  be 
taken  that  in  a  legal  sense  he  is 
"a  bad  lot,"  though  everybody,  I 
even  the  judges,  know  the  whole 
thing  is  arranged.  The  repre- 
sentatives of  the  King's  Proctor, 
{Continued  on  page  68) 
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however,  are  ever  on  the  prowl — 
it  being  alleged  they  open  letters 
and  tap  telephones — in  order  to 
discover  if  there  is  "collusion"  and 
then  the  whole  proceedings  are 
stopped.  Or  if  divorce  proceed- 
ings are  taken  on  the  ground  of 
infidelity,  inquiries  are  made  to 
find  if  the  plaintiff  has  led  a  spot- 
less life  and  if  it  is  unearthed  that 
either  he  or  she  may  not  have  been 
saints  there  is  "intervention"  and, 
if  it  is  proved  both  parties  have 
been  sinners,  then  divorce  is  re- 
fused. 

Public  opinion  is  strong  against 
the  whole  thing;  especially  the 
well-understood  subterfuges  and 
ignominious  though  fictitious 
blackening  of  one's  character  to 
comply  with  the  requirements  of 
the  law.  Attemps  to  alter  the 
law  hitherto  have  failed  chiefly 
because  there  is  a  considerable 
body  of  religious  opinion  which 
holds  that  making  divorce  easier 
destroys  the  sanctity  in  which 
marriage  should  be  held. 

But  the  nosey-parkerism  of  the 
King's  Proctor  is  resented  as  alien 
to  the  English  spirit,  and  there  is 
now  strong  objection  to  spending 
large  sums  of  public  money  in  or- 
der to  keep  him  in  existence. 

OBJECTION  is  often  taken  to 
the  continuance  of  the  House 
of  Lords  because  "the  peers  repre- 
sent nobody  but  themselves."  Ever 
since  I  was  a  boy  there  has  been 
an  agitation  for  the  reform  of 
the  Gilded  Chamber;  "mend  it  or 
end  it"  used  to  be  the  popular 
phrase,  and  the  last  speech  I  heard 
Mr.  Gladstone  deliver,  nearly 
thirty  years  ago,  was  a  thun- 
derous denunciation  of  "another 
place,"  which  is  the  way  in  which 
members  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons always  refer  to  the  House 
of  Lords.  Since  then  their  lord- 
ships have  been  clipped  of  much 
of  their  powers.  They  may  stay, 
but  they  cannot  wholly  resist  the 
legislation  of  the  Commons.  But, 
instead  of  decreasing,  the  number 
of  peers  has  been  considerably  in- 
creased so  that  to-day  there  are 
more  noble  lords  than  there  are 
members  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons. 

But  of  the  seven  hundred  peers 
a   third    of   them   never   enter   the 


place,  another  third  are  casual  in 
their  attendance  and  while  the  re- 
maining third  attend  fairly  well 
most  of  the  debate — and  it  is 
really  very  good — they  number 
about  fifty  or  sixty  and  most  of 
them  are  peers  of  recent  creation. 
The  curious  thing  is  that  the 
peers  themselves  are  the  people 
most  anxious  to  reduce  their  num- 
bers. There  is  a  proposal  to  ex- 
clude those  lords  altogether  who 
do  not  attend  regularly.  Then 
there  is  the  proposition  to  abolish 
"hereditary  legislators"  and  create 
a  House  of  Lords  of  men  with 
life  peerages  only,  which  would 
mean  that  a  man  would  have  to 
earn  the  dignity,  not  necessarily 
as  a  politician,  and  there  would 
therefore  be  a  Senate  composed 
mainly  of  elderly  gentlemen,  but 
with  the  total  number  reduced  to 
about  three  hundred. 

QNE  of  the  evidences  that  many 
of  our  people  are  financially 
hard  hit,  especially  by  heavy  taxa- 
tion, which  in  many  cases  amounts 
to  half  of  one's  income,  is  shown 
in  the  advertisements  announcing 
that  "ladies  of  position"  are  will- 
ing to  undertake  chaperonage  or 
introduce  people  visiting  London 
into  select  social  circles. 

There  are  lots  of  the  newly  rich 
who  do  not  get  invited  to  thef* 
parties  they  would  like  to  attend 
simply  because  they  are  "outside" 
and  have  no  means  of  their  own 
to  get  "inside." 

The  idea  that  London  society 
is  exclusive  is  nonsense;  but  of 
course  you  cannot  get  invited  un- 
less you  are  introduced  and  this 
is  where  the  paid  chaperone  comes 
in.  It  is  all  done  very  quietly,  for 
though  one's  friends  are  always 
welcomed  there  would  be  a  dead 
set  against  any  person  of  position 
who  brought  people  along  to  fash- 
ionable houses  for  a  money  con- 
sideration. Yet  as  Pooh  Bah 
would  say,  "I  have  known  it 
done."  Indeed  invitations  to  big 
parties  are  scattered  about  so  in- 
discriminately that  people  go  who 
have  never  been  invited,  dance, 
eat  pate  de  foie  gras  and  drink 
champagne  and  they  cannot  be 
asked  to  leave  in  case  there  has 
been  a  mistake. 
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And  a  Little  Book  Shall  Lead  Them 

>  By  BENJAMIN  DE  CASSEBES 


Teodora  the  Sage.  By  Luigi 
Lucatelli.  Translated  by  Mor- 
ris Bishop.    Boni  &  Liveright. 

WHAT  is  a  sage?  If  you  want 
an  answer  to  this  burning 
question,  read  this  great  hook  of 
fables  and  very  short  stories.  You 
will  then  discover  that  a  sage  is 
a  man  who  sees  the  world  and  men 
as  Lucatelli  sees  them. 

Lucatelli  was  an  Italian,  lately 
dead.  Papini  is  another  Italian 
very  much  alive.  After  you  read 
Lucatelli  you  will  pronounce 
Papini  bunk.  Papini  is  what 
Mencken  would  call  a  yokel- 
yodler.  Lucatelli  has  brains,  in- 
sight, the  courage  of  his  remorse- 
less satire. 

We  will  never  hear  much  of 
Lucatelli  in  America,  where  satire 
is  as  rare  as  liberty.  Papini  will 
have  a  vogue — for  he  is  the  Bar- 
nura  of  Italy. 

Lucatelli  comes  from  the  high 
line  of  Chamfort,  La  Rochefou- 
cauld, Schopenhauer  and  Leopardi. 
His  style  in  these  little  tales  of  life 
has  the  simplicity  of  common  sense. 
I  agree  with  Chris  Morley  when 
he  says  that  "the  irony  of  these 
things  is  startling."  Their  humor 
is  the  kind  of  humor  that  sets  the 
brain  a-shrieking  with  laughter  a*" 
the  absurdity  of  Things  As  Is  but 
which  hold  the  lips  in  a  kind  of 
tragic  groove. 
|  Lucatelli  was  only  38  when  he 
died  after  giving  all  of  his  fervor 
to  the  World  War  (what  enthu- 
siasts these  bitter  satirists  are!). 
It  is  difficult  to  choose  one's  fa- 
vorite from  the  fifty-seven  delight- 
ful things  in  the'book.  Some  are 
out-and-out  stories,  others  are  para- 
bles— all  are  masterpieces  of  style, 
story-telling  and  insight. 

I  have  enjoyed  this  book  more 
than  any  book  that  has  come  to  my 
desk  this  year.  The  publishers 
should  have  a  vote  of  thanks  for 
giving  them  to  those  of  us  who  can- 
not read  them  in  the  original. 

Wisdom's  Daughter.  By  H. 
Rider  Haggard.  Doubleday, 
Page  &  Co. 

T  WAS  surprised  to  see  Rider 
Haggard  still  alive.  Delighted, 
nevertheless.  I  found  some  of  his 
early  novels  in  my  great-grand- 
father's library  and  revelled  in 
them  when  I  was  a  little  cunnin' 
one. 

Monkey-glands  must  be  the  an- 
swer, unless  Conan  Doyle  is  ghost- 
ing for  him. 

Wisdom's  daughter  was  the 
Gloria  Swanson  of  Egypt.  Ozal, 
the  bootlegger  of  mummies,  was 
her  illegal  parent,  and  her  mother 
was  a  kind  of  Lady  Astor  on  horse- 
back. 

Yareb  was  in  love  with  Aphro- 
dite, who  hid  in  the  Khereb  (or 
royal  washtub)  when  the  Karus 
raided  the  temple  on  Wednesdays. 


The  Magic  Sleep  fell  upon  them 
all — and  thus  our  story  opens. 

Noot  the  Null  was  the  first  to 
wake  up,  and  he  perceived  that  the 
yeast  had  not  been  put  into  the 
Hub-crock.  Killicrates,  his  ex- 
brother,  said  it  would  be  all  right, 
as  late  had  kissed  him  on  the 
nebular  hypothesis. 

Let  us  go  back  to  the  Duchess, 
whom  we  left  on  Allan  Dwan's 
set.  Lew  Cody  had  Wisdom's 
daughter  by  her  tooth.  The  mega- 
phone of  Allan  roared  !  Away ! 
Away!  to  the  Lake  of  She! 

Bogus  came  down  the  road  lead- 
ing his  Rolls  Royce  by  the  bridle. 
By  the  light  of  a  single  star,  he 
discerned  the  place  where  the  syn- 
thetic was  hidden.  Now,  Bogus 
was  by  birth  a  Bahaman,  but  by 
choice  a  Bootlegarian. 

The  Prophetess  took  some  sand, 
rubbed  it  into  the  blinks  of  Zor, 
and  Bogus  passed  into  the  honky- 
tonk.  No  one  was  the  wiser  ex- 
cept the  Ka  of  Ku,  just  in  from 
Memphis. 

And  with  a  mighty  "Bla!"  the 
whole  tribe  was  wiped  out. 

You  see  "Wisdom's  Daughter" 
is  an  authentic  Haggard. 

Roast  Leviathan.  By  Louis 
Untermeyer.  Harcourt,  Brace 
&Co. 

'THIS    roast   leviathan    is   purely 

kosher.  Louis  Untermeyer  is 
the  Tiffany  of  poets.  He  is,  more- 
over, in  his  technique  as  flawless 
as  the  smile  of  a  floorwalker. 

He   rants  with   perfect   rhythm. 

He  shakes  his  squirrel  -  lined 
gloves  at  Mars  and  Intolerance. 
He  sobs  over  This  and  That  like 
a  perfect  gentleman. 

I  can  see  Louis  sitting  down  at 
his  desk  at  about  11  :30  P.  M.,  and 
saying  calmly,  "Now  I  must  curse 
the  universe!"  or,  "Come,  Spirit  of 
Heine — hover  over  me  and  spill  me 
some  irony  and  lilt!" 

Not  that  Untermeyer  can't 
rhyme — he  rhymes  faultlessly.  His 
Walker  is  still  going  strong.  He 
is  also  a  perfect  grammarian. 

In  fact,  there  is  nothing  in  the 
sublime  art  of  poetry  that  Mr.  Un- 
termeyer does  not  know — except  it 
be  passion,  inspiration  and  sincerity. 

He  is  related  to  his  tribe  as 
Longfellow  is  related  to  Poe,  Ten- 
nyson to  Swinburne,  or  Sully- 
Prud'homme  to  Victor  Hugo. 

Then,  there  is  the  eternal  whine 
about  Jerusalem,  Zion  and  all  the 
other  job  lots  of  racial  sentimental- 
ity. Socialistic  babble,  too.  But  he 
has  restraint!  Restraint,  gentle- 
men, restraint! — Louis  has  it! 

What  American  poetry  (and 
literature)  needs  is  a  dose  of  Vol- 
taire, Nietzsche,  Swinburne  and 
Rabelais. 

"Roast  Leviathan"  is  just  roast 
capon. 

(Continued  on  page  71) 
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period  and  period  methods.  All  grades 
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-color  schemes  appropriate  walls,  furniture, 
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i  can  be  purchased  in  the  open  market.  An 
securing  of  unity  and  variety  in  color  is 
The    chapters    on    color    and    form    alone    are 
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How  to  Choose,  Frame  and  Hang 
Pictures  * 


{Continued  from   -page  64) 


that    the    rule   of    eye-level   is    the 
most  important  to  consider. 

Next  is  the  rule  of  hanging  a 
picture  absolutely  flat  and  parallel 
with  the  wall — not  tipping  for- 
ward at  the  top.  To  accomplish 
this,  two  screw-eyes  should  be  put 
in  the  back  of  the  frame,  one  on 
each  side,  near  the  top,  and  a  long 
wire  with  a  lop  on  one  end,  passed 
through  them.  By  fastening  the 
loop  over  a  picture  hook  and  bring- 
ing the  wire  up  to  form  another 
loop  over  another  hook,  the  picture 
will  hang  flat. 

If  it  is  desired  to  hang  one  pic- 
ture below  another,  another  wire 
may  be  attached  to  the  same  pic- 
ture hooks,  pass  behind  the  top 
picture  and  hold  the  lower  picture 
also  parallel  with  the  wall  surface. 
Cords  of  color  may  be  used  instead 
of  wires,  if  desired. 

It  is,  of  course,  still  more  pleas- 
ing to  have  pictures  hung  without 
any  visible  attachments,  but  this 
means  putting  in  hooks  and  nails, 
and  marring  the  walls,  and  is  not 
always  a  feasable  plan.  Large  and 
heavy  pictures,  however,  as  well 
as  mirrors,  should  always  be  hung 
on  hooks  securely  imbedded  in  the 
wall,  without  trusting  to  the  pic- 
ture moulding,  and  these  should  be 
put  up  by  an  expert  who  knows 
how  they  will  hold  and  what 
strain  they  will  stand. 

Small  pictures,  light  and  easy  to 
hang,  do  not  need  to  be  suspended 
from  the  picture  moulding.  They 
may  be  hung  on  one  of  the  invis- 
ible nails  which  are  made  for  just 
this  purpose  and  which  make 
scarcely  a  pin  hole  in  the  wall's 
surface. 

Every  picture  that  is  hung  has 
a  right  to  demand  breathing  space 
about  it.  In  fact,  nothing  will 
enhance  the  effect  of  your  picture 
like  surrounding  space  in  wise  pro- 
portion. 

Balance  is  also  one  of  the  im- 
portant rules  in  hanging  pictures 
— just  as  important  as  it  is  in  the 
placing  of  furniture.  A  heavy  pic- 
ture must  not  overtop  and  weigh 
down  a  delicate  piece  of  furniture; 
nor  must  all  the  pictures  be  crowd- 
ed together  on  one  wall,  leaving 
another  one  bare. 

A  well  built-up  group  of  pic- 
tures, around  a  fireplace  in  a  bed- 
room, for  example,  is  always  a 
pleasure.  Here  many  charming  ar- 
rangements can  be  made. 

Pictures  that  are  to  be  lived 
with  should  be  chosen  for  entirely 
different  qualities  from  those  that 
are  just  to  be  glanced  at  in  pass- 
ing. You  may  hang,  on  your  stair- 
cases and  in  your  halls  prints  that 
would  not  be  suitable  to  a  living- 
room  or  a  dining-room. 

Where  paintings  are  to  be 
panelled  into  a  room — like  over- 
mantel and  over-door  paintings, 
they  become  an  integral  part  of  its 
decoration  and  must  be  perfect  in 


scale,  in  color  and  in  proportion 
for  the  spaces  where  they  are  used. 
No  other  paintings  will  be  hung 
in  such  a  room,  as  a  matter  of 
course. 

Pictures  that  are  hung  against 
panelled  walls  should  accord  in 
scale  and  in  shape  with  the  panel- 
ling— in  fact  they  should  be  hung 
with  the  feeling  that  the  panel 
moulding  is  a  sort  of  outer  frame. 
Nothing  gives  a  more  unpleasant 
feeling  than  to  see  a  picture  too 
large  for  the  panel  overlapping  the 
side  mouldings ;  or  to  see  a  picture 
hung  across  panel  divisions ;  or  to 
see  a  broad  rectangular  picture 
hung  in  a  tall  and  narrow  panel 
that  obviously  asks  for  a  decora- 
tion that  is  in  harmony  with  its 
slim  shape. 


A  NOTHER  important  point  to 

consider  in  the  hanging  of  pic- 
tures is  their  lighting. 

Because  of  its  varnished  surface, 
an  oil  painting  often  reflects  light 
in  such  a  way  that  it  cannot  be 
seen  advantageously.  The  glass 
over  water-colors  and  prints  some- 
times has  the  same  effect.  For 
this  reason  particular  care  must  be 
given  to  the  study  of  where  light 
comes  from  and  how  it  falls  on 
such  pictures. 

It  is  never  advisable  to  place 
a  picture  where  it  will  have  "cross- 
lights,"  or  light  falling  on  it  from  W 
two  sides  at  once.  Such  a  position 
will  confuse  and  detract.  Light 
should  come  from  one  direction 
only  to  get  the  best  effect,  whether 
it  bq  a  direct  front  light  or  a  side 
light. 

Many  people  make  the  mistake 
of  hanging  a  picture  between  two 
windows.  If  there  are  no  dra- 
peries, there  is  an  unfortunate  cross 
lighting  in  this  spot;  if  there  are 
draperies,  the  picture  will  get  no 
light  at  all.  This  particular  posi- 
tion is  far  more  suitable  for  a  mir- 
ror than  for  a  picture. 

The  usual  means  of  lighting  a 
picture  artificially  is  by  placing 
over  it  a  small  reflector  that  con- 
ceals the  bulbs  and  gives  an  illu- 
mination that  is  thrown  directly 
down  on  the  picture.  This  is  a 
"gallery  method"  and  is  a  little 
pretentious  for  anything  except 
really  fine  pictures.  Often  a  good 
effect  may  be  arranged  for  pictures 
in  the  home  by  throwing  light 
upon  them  from  lamps  or  candle- 
sticks that  are  properly  shaded  to 
concentrate  and  focus  light. 

One  last  word,  on  the  subject  of 
restraint  and  discretion.  The  Japa- 
nese have  a  rule  of  hanging  but 
one  picture  at  a  time  in  a  room 
and  of  changing  it  for  another 
when  variety  is  wanted.  There 
are    many    houses   in    this   country  € 

where  the  same  rule  might  be 
adopted  with  great  benefit.  Too 
few  pictures  rather  than  too  many 
is  a  wise  and  restful  principle. 
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A  Hixd  In  Richmond  Park. 
By  Jf.  H.  Hudson.  E.  P.  Dut- 
ton  &  Co. 

NE    of    the    most    fascinating 

things  that  this  literary  natu- 
ralist has  ever  done.  The  most 
delightful  rambler  among  ideas  and 
plants  and  things  literary  that  lias 
latterly  got  into  print. 

As  an  example  of  the  manner  in 
which  his  artistic  feeling  guided 
Hudson's  faculties,  Mr.  Edward 
Garnett  tells  this  story: — 

"I  was  sitting  one  evening  with 
him  in  a  meadow  bordering  on  a 
wood  when  we  heard  a  nightjar 
calling  twice  or  thrice.  Hudson 
immediately  mimicked  the  cry  and 
suddenly  the  nightjar  came  tum- 
bling and  twirling  over  our  heads. 
Hudson  laughed  sardonically  at  it 
and  repeated  his  cry,  and  the  bird 
kept  circling  around  us  as  if  aston- 
ished at  the  sight  of  this  strange 
man-bird  from  whom  the  call  came. 
Hudson  watched  the  bird  keenly 
with  affectionate  mockery,  and  sud- 
denly he  waved  his  hand  in  a  sweep- 
ing, lordly  dismissal!  'There!  go 
back  to  your  moths!'  he  said,  and 
turned  to  rise — and  the  nightjar 
disappeared." 

What  was  most  fascinating 
about  Hudson  the  naturalist  was 
his  interest  in  everything.  He 
talks  of  AVhittier  and  Darwin,  of 
Tycho  Brahe.  of  Borneo,  of  jaguars 
and  Chaucer. 

'J A   book   that  will   give  you  in- 
finite delight. 

Perfect  Behavior.     By  Donald 

Ogden     Steiuart.      George     H. 

Doran  Company. 
£)ONALD  is  still  at  it.  A 
parody  a  day  to  keep  the  prin- 
ters at  work.  Ralph  Barton  has 
pretty  well  littered  up  the  book 
with  illustrations. 

There  is  a  lot  of  good,  honest, 
bourgeois  fun  in  this  book — if  you 
like  good,  bourgeois  fun.  It  tells 
you  how  to  behave  at  a  wedding, 
the  etiquette  of  travel,  what  to  do 
on  the  golf  links,  how  to  raise  your 
hat  to  a  lady,  and  divers  and  such. 

The  best  chapter,  to  me,  is  on 
the  etiquette  prescribed  for  dry 
agents.  Raids  are  seldom  con- 
ducted by  gentlemen — or,  at  least, 
in  a  gentlemanly  fashion.  All  the 
bootleggers  among  my  acquain- 
tance are  cast  in  the  Ye  re  de  Vere 
mould.  Why  shouldn't  the  raiders 
take  a  tip  from  the  bootleggers? 
(By  the  way,  has  it  occurred  to 
you  that  the  legacy  of  liberty  be- 
queathed to  us  by  the  Fathers  of 
the  Republic  has  become  in  these 
later  latter  years  a  bootlegacy?) 

A  book  for  young  and  old,  as 
Jim  Ford  would  say. 

The    American-    Rhythm.      By 
Man  Austin.     Harcourt,  Brace 
|  &  Co. 

'J'AKE  page  24:— 'The  absorb- 
ing business  of  the  Dawn  Man 
was  a  realization  of  himself  in  re- 
lation to  the  Allness." 


Take  page  25: — "Down  to  the 
Neolithic  -Ace,  as  we  know  it  in 
America,  the  food  search  had  not 
yet  taken  on  the  vibration  of  per- 
petual anxiety." 

Take  page  26: — "For  the  first  1 
of  the  man-thing  was  not  the  I  of 
himself,  but  only  of  Us,  mankind." 

The  latter  sentence  intrigued  me 
fluently.  I  dreamed  of  the  co-eval 
LJs,  its  transcendental  swash  and 
upgurgle  from  Chaos,  and  the 
gradual  lesions  into  the  mob  of  I's. 

Forcing  my  way  through  the  ice- 
jams  of  this  prose  sonata  of  words 
in  Z  flat,  I  arrived  at  the  sills  of 
Null. 

The   Stag   Cook-Book.     By   C. 

Mac     Sheridan.        George      H. 

Doran   Company. 
J   USED    to    be    a    stag.       We 

stagged  at  "Jack's"  until  six 
A.  M.  in  the  pre-Izzy  Einstein 
days.  We  cooked  up  many  things 
— ask  Booth  Tarkington,  Willard 
Mack,  Irv.  Cobb,  or  Carlo  de 
Fornaro,  the  chaste. 

Now,  I'm  a  happy  married  man, 
and  my  good  wife  does  my  stag 
cooking  for  me.  I've  grown  hand- 
some, fat  and  prosperous  on  her 
seasoning. 

"Bob"  Davis  has  written  an  in- 
troduction to  this  saga  of  the  belly. 

"Bob"  burbles: — 

"Cooking  is  a  gift,  not  an  art. 
Eating  is  an  art,  not  a  gift.  In 
combination  a  grace  is  developed. 
No  great  culinary  triumph  was 
ever  perfected  by  accident." 

"Bob's"  leitmotif  is  carried  on. 
The  theme  develops  into  Charles 
Lamb  (guzzler  emeritus)  and  the 
apotheosis  of  the  bull  canto  is 
reached  in  Lucullus,  champion  pig 
of  Rome.  Luc.  had  his  meals 
cooked  in  a  mint.  His  swill  was 
spread  on  tables  of  lapus  lazuli.  A 
single  meal  stood  him  a  fortune. 
He  died  of  hunger,  caused  by  a 
diet. 

Mainly   East.      By   Mrs.    Alec- 
Tweedie.     E.  P.  Dutton  &  Com- 
pany. 
MRS.     TWEEDIE     has     more 
books   of    travel    to   her   credit 
than  Bimini  has  bottles. 

This  is  a  book  large  in  scope  and 
flustered  o'er  with  the  pale  cast  of 
illustrations.  I  see  on  page  39, 
when  Mrs.  T.  reaches  Egypt,  she 
says,  "Memory  is  fleeting!"  Now, 
fancy  that,  Hedda! 

On  page  38  (I  always  read  books 
of  travel  backward)  I  alight  on  this 
involved  sentence:  "Never  vacil- 
late!" I  never  could  stomach 
Pater. 

Wallowing  in  a  golden  sea  of 
metaphors  down  to  page  20  I  see 
this: 

"And  what  of  Jerusalem?" 
I    come  back   at   Mrs.  Tweedie 
with : 

What  of  Tammany  Hall?" 
"What  of  the  Keely  motor?" 
"How  about  Hiram  Johnson?" 
The  jacket  is  upholstered  in  red. 


THE  GIFT  YOU  ARE 
TEMPTED  TO  KEEP 

N  original  oil  painting,  a 
carving,abronz,e,asigned 
etching,  Wedgwood  or 
Worcester  china  and  Fleur^de- 
Lis  Irish  Hand  Woven  Linen 
are  gifts  as  rarely  received  as  they 
are  universally  desired— gifts  you 
are  tempted  to  keep. 
And  of  them  all,  Fleur-de-Lis 
Irish  Hand  Woven  Linen  Da- 
mask,  traditionally  one  of  the 
finest  of  art  treasures,  is  uniquely 
also  a  thing  of  practical  useful' 
ness.  Like  all  masterpieces  it  bears 
the  marks  of  its  makers.  The 
FleuR'DE'Lis  emblem  and  the 
legend:  Irish  Hand  Woven  Lin- 
en Damask  are  woven  into  the 
margin  of  each  tablecloth  and 
napkin,  the  simplest  way  the 
handloom  weavers  of  Ireland 
could  attest  to  the  genuineness 
of  the  damask,  its  beauty  of  de- 
sign, perfection  of  weave  and 
enduring  qualities. 
Sold  at  the  better  stores  in  the 
larger  cities  of  the  United  States 
and  Canada. 

IRELAND  BROS. 

MAKERS  OF  THE  FLEUR-DE-LIS  LINENS 

BELFAST  NEW  YORK  LONDON 

102  Franklin  Street 

A  Book  of  Designs,  containing  full  information 

regarding  sizes,  if  not  obtainable  in  your  locality, 

may  be  had  upon  request. 
For  fine  use  also  are  Fleur-de-Lts  Linen  Towels, 
Linen  Sheets  and  Pillow  Cases. 
©13.  1913 


Designed/or  Ireland  Bros,  by  Julitn  Elfenbem,  "Gospels  o/Durrow,"  Trinity  College,  Dublin 
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AThirdo/Life 

by  Perriton  Maxwell 

A  new  form  of  American  Fiction; 
a  good  story  well  told ;  Eight* 
remarkable  illustrations  bytlte author 


•I  If  you  are  fond  of  a  good  story  well-written  and  like  your  fiction 
to  mean  something,  here  is  a  book  you  will  read,  enjoy  and  talk 
about.  This  is  not  an  ephemeral  novel  written  only  for  the  moment 
and  forgotten  as  soon  as  finished.  It  is  a  book  that  while  entertain- 
ing you,  will  also  startle  you  with  its  daring,  compel  your  thought 
and  serve  as  a  theme  for  discussion. 

^  In  this  novel  Mr.  Maxwell  has  chosen  a  big  and  vital  subject — 
one  which  at  the  moment  is  dominant  throughout  the  intellectual 
world — psycho-analysis — and  the  influence  of  dreams  upon  the  actions 
and  character  of  every-day  people.  The  book  is  illustrated  with 
photographs  of  extraordinary  dreams. 

Richard  Le  Gallienne  writes:  "I  have  just  finished  reading  A  Third  of 
Life  and  I  hasten  to  say  how  much  genuine  pleasure  I  have  derived  from  it. 
Accept  my  sincere  congratulations  on  your  achievement  of  a  masterpiece  of 
fiction  based  on  the  soundest  of  scientific  data." 

Benjamin  De  Casseres  in  The  Forum  says:  "A  Third  of  Life  is  doubly 
fascinating  because  it  is  both  a  'thriller'  and  a  scientific  exposition.  There  is 
never  a  dull  page  in  the  book,  and  the  actions  of  the  characters  are  never 
lost  in  the  big  theme,  nor  is  the  theme  ever  allowed  to  usurp  the  movement 
of  the  story.     It  is  the  kind  of  a  book  that  will  keep  you  up  all  night." 

Frank  Bacon,  creator  of  the  stellar  role  in  the  record-breaking  play 
"Lightnin',"  wrote  just  before  his  death,  from  the  Blackstone  Theatre  in 
Chicago  to  a  friend  in  New  York:  "You  must  buy  and  read  Perriton  Max- 
well's novel  A  Third  of  Life.  I  have  just  finished  it  and  I  want  to  tell 
you  that  I  read  it  through  without  laying  it  down,  and  what's  more,  I  am 
going  to  read  it  again.  I  don't  know  Mr.  Maxwell,  but  if  I  ever  get  near 
him,  I'm  going  to.  I  cannot  help  but  believe  this  book  is  destined  to  be 
popular  for  a  very  long  time." 

The  New  York  Herald  says:  "An  amazing,  original  and  thrilling  work 
of  dream  fiction,  A  Third  of  Life  is  at  once  a  novel  and  a  philosophy." 

Dr.  Frank  Crane  in  the  New  York  Globe:  "Besides  being  an  interesting 
story,  it  is  a  sound  and  wholesome  volume.  With  a  thousand  opportunities 
to  run  off  into  foolish  and  dangerous  by-paths,  it  has  stuck  to  its  main  con- 
tention and  has  carefully  guarded  against  any  suggestions  of  morbidity  that 
might  do  harm." 
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table,  candelabra  of  the  same 
gleaming  metal  on  the  side-table 
and  a  garniture  of  Chinese  por- 
celain or  jade  trees  on  the  mantel- 
piece will  be  amply  sufficient. 

The  artificial  lighting  is  most 
important.  Side  lights  which  may 
be  lit  when  desired  to  show  the 
room,  candles  for  the  table.  A 
silver  chandelier  should  hang  in 
the  center  of  the  room,  as  neces- 
sary for  some  occasions. 

Though  it  is  one's  duty  to  be 
cheerful  always,  early  morning  is 
the  time  at  which  it  is  most  de- 
sirable and,  with  many,  not  so 
easy  to  attain.  So  the  breakfast- 
room,  as  it  is  called,  should  be 
bright  and  situated  so  as  to  catch 
the  early  sunshine. 

Light  painted  walls  and  plain 
or  decorated  panels  or  perhaps  a 
scenic  flower  design  of'  English 
paper  are  effective.  The  furniture 
can  be  a  table  of  walnut  or  ma- 
hogany with  painted  coral  lacquer 
chairs,  almost  the  shade  of  the 
goldfish  that  would  be  in  a  beau- 
tiful tank  placed  in  the  window 
where  the  sun  would  occasionally 
strike  it,  the  green  water  plants 
round  which  it  swims  accentuating 
the  color  note  in  the  walls.  A 
comfortable  chair  for  the  man  of 
the  house  and  a  stand  beside  it  for 
his  newspaper  where  he  can  have 
his  morning  smoke  before  starting 
the  day.  A  bird  in  a  pretty  cage 
and  pots  of  ivy  and  some  flowers 
here  and  there  are  also  attractive 
in  a  room  of  this  type. 

Another  breakfast-room  I  would 
like  to  make  is  of  a  different  type, 
Italian  in  feeling,  with  walls  as 
well  as  the  door,  without  mould- 
ings, entirely  covered  with  canvas 
so  that  it  has  the  effect  of  many  a 
French  room,  being  an  unbroken 
decoration  of  trees  and  landscape. 
If  the  ceiling  is  not  too  high  the 
scenery  can  go  on  it  also.  A  finely 
wrought  Italian  iron  table  with 
gold  and  a  dark  marble  top ;  green 
Venetian  chairs  touched  with  gold 
and  a  dark  and  light  marble  floor 
are  lovely  for  this  type  of  room. 
A  piece  of  old  lace  on  the  table 
when  it  is  not  being  used,  with  an 
Italian  bowl  full  of  beautiful  fruit, 
or  when  unobtainable,  effective 
imitation.  There  must  also  be  a 
shallow  console  of  iron,  where  a 
vase  of  cut  flowers  may  be  placed 
and  as  is  often  the  case  tea  may  be 
served  in  this  room  when  it  is  quite 
important  to  have  something  at  the 
side  to  hold  the  dishes. 

A  room  of  this  type  can  be  used 
as  a  smoking-room  after  dinner 
and  becomes  a  cheerful,  attractive 
note  in  the  house. 

Lunch  might  also  be  eaten  here 
when  not  served  in  the  open  or  on 
the  sun-porch,  which  has  become  a 
necessity.  Most  modern  houses 
boast  of  one,  and  since  they  are 
largely  constructed  of  windows  it 
is  hard  to  prevent  them  from  be- 
ing cheerful.  So  many  attractive 
ones    have    been     described    it     is 
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hardly  necessary  to  mention  them. 
Walnut  or  oak  panelling  con- 
sorts so  well  with  book-shelves  of 
similar  wood  that  it  makes  the  best 
background  for  the  library  and  be 
in  harmony  with  the  other  rooms. 
The  kaleidoscopic  effect  of  the 
backs  of  the  books  themselves  give 
a  svibdued  color  impression  to 
which  I  would  add  a  good  oil 
painting  or  two,  as  points  for  the 
eye  to  pleasurably  linger  on  when 
in  a  pensive  mood  or  to  act  as 
thought  stimulants. 

There  should  be  an  elegant  sec- 
retary desk  placed  so  that  the  light 
from  the  window  comes  over  the 
shoulder,  with  of  course  a  beau- 
tiful but  eminently  practical  lamp 
for  night  use.  With  this  an  up- 
right but  cushioned  chair  will  go. 
and  for  the  rest  of  the  room  a  few 
but  very  comfortable  chairs,  a  large 
table,  smoking-stand,  floor  and 
table  lamps. 

On  the  second  floor  the  mis- 
tress's bedroom  is  naturally  of 
prime  importance,  it  is  most  inti- 
mately hers  and  in  it  she  perforce 
spends  much  of  her  time,  and  it  is 
so  important  that  one  falls  gently 
to  sleep  or  as  gently  wakes  up  in 
harmoniously  beautiful  surround- 
ings. 

With  it  may  be  combined  bou- 
doir and  dressing-room,  but  by  the 
cultured  people  of  today  this  is 
never  done  if  it  can  be  avoided. 
As  a  rule  the  bedroom  and  bou- 
doir are  joined  by  a  connectif  j; 
door,  but  in  a  house  I  have  in 
mind  a  more  pleasing  effect  was 
obtained  by  throwing  the  rooms 
together  with  two  arches  in  place 
of  doors.  This  gave  sufficient  sep- 
aration, yet  a  more  light  and  spa- 
cious effect. 

With  such  an  arrangement  the 
decoration  of  the  two  rooms  would 
go  together.  I  would  have  them 
panelled  with  very  light  mould- 
ings, the  walls  being  painted  a 
light  grey-blue  and  a  velvety  carpet 
over  the  whole  floor  of  a  deeper 
shade  of  similar  blue  and  lavender 
hangings.  This  scheme  is  not  new 
but  is  very  beautiful.  The  fur- 
niture would  be  of  the  solid  but 
delicate  type,  with  light  inlaid  Ital- 
ian pieces  for  side-tables,  and  if 
space  permitted  perhaps  a  piece  or 
two  of  painted  wood.  The  boudoir 
table  with  two  mirrors  would  be 
placed  between  two  tall,  narrow 
chests  of  drawers  with  a  low  seat 
in  front,  this  being  a  little  unusual 
and  very  practical.  There  would 
also  be  spacious  closets  with  mirror 
doors. 

In  both  rooms  there  would  be  a 
sufficiency  of  mirrors  for  practical 
use  and  a  light  effect.  A  well- 
chosen  and  well-placed  water- 
color  or  other  picture  on  the 
mantel  would  complete  this  room. 
Adjoining  it  would  be  the  bath- 
room. This  again  is  a  most  im- 
portant room.  Here,  after  the 
gentle  uprising,  should  be  the  start 
{Continued  on  page  74) 
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Interior 
Decorators 
Use  this 
Book 

BECAUSE 

the  subject  is 
covered  so 
clearly  and  in 
great  detail 


A  special  feature  is  an  illustrated  chronological  key  of  19 
pages  with  113  illustrations  for  the  identification  of  period 
furniture  at  a  glance. 

250   ILLUSTRATIONS,  371    PAGES  OCTAVO 

This  is  a  practical  book  for  the  expert  as  well  as  the  novice.  It  treats 
of  furniture  of  the  English,  American  Colonial  and  Post  Colonial  and 
principal  French  periods.  The  different  articles  of  furniture  found  in 
common  use,  during  each  period  are  fully  described  and  illustrated. 
Dates,  reign,  wood  employed  are  given.  With  extra  chapters  on  ar- 
rangement and    furnishing   and   special    advice    to    buyers. 

J.  B.  LIPPINCOTT  CO.,  East  Washington  Square,  Philadelphia 

Please   send   me   illustrated   pamphlets   of   this   and   the   other    PRACTICAL 
BOOKS 
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Willow  Furniture  —  Stick  Style 


/\  N  unusual  design  which 
*•  *■  shows  to  especially  good 
advantage  on  out-of-door 
porches  in  houses  of  Italian  or 
Spanish  type.  Suitable  also  for 
yachts  and  clubrooms. 
Our  collection  includes  every- 
thing  in   willow  and    reed   furni- 


ture; also  an  unusual  group  of 
painted  and  decorated  bedroom 
ind    figur 


.■iii,- 


Does  your  summer  home  need  fur- 
nishing? Our  department  of  Interior 
Decoration  will  be  glad  to  give  you 
advice  in  the  clioicc  of  hangings  and 
accessories,  even  to  the  furnishing 
of  complete  plans. 


Barto   For  Day   Beds 

EDWARD  R.  BARTO  &  CO. 

Specialists  in  Interior  Furnishings 
77  5  Lexington  Avenue,  New  York 
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of  a  cheerful,  vigorous  day.  For 
this  it  should  have  a  large  window 
facing  the  morning  sun,  with  un- 
fadeable  silk  curtains  through 
which  one  can  see  the  landscape. 
It  should  have  handsome  polished 
brass  or  nickel  fixtures  and  be 
lined  with  cool,  brilliant  tiles,  per- 
haps with  a  mermaid  and  green 
seaweed  motif.  Every  part  of  it 
must  be  easily  kept  sweet  and  clean. 
The  color  note  can  be  sustained  in 
the  rugs. 

The  master's  bedroom  will  be 
more  austere;  he  uses  it  more 
strictly  for  just  sleeping  in  and 
does  not  want  to  be  crowded.  In 
the  room  I  have  in  mind  there  is 
not  so  much  light. as  might  be  de- 
sired, so  we  will  have  the  walls  of 
a  corn-color,  in  which  there  is  sun- 
light, and  to  go  with  this  the  hang- 
ings will  be  a  bright  blue,  with  a 
tan  carpet  containing  a  touch  of 
darker  blue.  Light,  yet  substantial 
colonial  mahogany  furniture  in- 
cluding a  big  easy  chair  and  a 
handy  writing-table  would  be  ap- 
propriate. 

The  master  should  also  have  his 
den,  for  his  exclusive  use,  or  such 
friends  as  he  cares  to  ask  there. 
My  ideal  is  shown  in  one  of  the  il- 
lustrations, in  which  there  is  also 
a  day  bed  with  comfortable  pillows. 


With  regard  to  the  price  of  such 
a  scheme,  when  sucli  elaborately 
beautiful  rooms  as  these  are  de- 
scribed, it  may  range  from  a  tew 
thousand  dollars  to  a  small  fortune; 
an  antique  tapestn  alone  may  cost 
from  $5,000  to  $500,000.  '  The 
price  of  antique  furniture  depends 
upon  the  pieces  available  at  the 
moment  and  their  value  goes  up 
and  down  with  the  demand. 
Sometimes  good  modern  reproduc- 
tions can  be  used,  sometimes  they 
cannot  or  are  not  desired. 

A  cottage  may  be  charmingly 
decorated  and  furnished  for  $1,500, 
but  one  may  spend  as  much  as  ones 
purse   or   inclinations   dictate. 

Phases,  fashions  and  fads  come 
and  go  \  extreme  antique  and  art 
noveaux,  period  and  weird  mix- 
tures are  vogues  for  the  moment, 
but  the  sensible  person  does  not 
decorate  and  furnish  for  a  month 
or  so,  but  for  years  or  a  lifetime 
and  I  have  found  that  if  one  adhere 
to  true  scale,  correct  color  scheme, 
with  balanced  and  harmonious 
arrangements  of  good  furniture  of 
similar  tendency  in  design  and 
workmanship,  in  other  words,  the 
rules  governing  good  taste,  one 
builds  rooms  that  will  be  true  pic- 
tures and  a  joy  for  ever. 


Gertrude  Boyle  is  here  shown  at  work  on  her  notable  bust  of  the  late 
Joaquin  Miller,  beloved  poet  of  the  West.  The  marble  portrait  was 
recently  unveiled  in  New  York  and  is  to  be  placed  this  month  by  the 
California  Society  in  the  poet's  cabin  in  Rock  Creek  Park,  Washington. 
During  his  lifetime  the  rugged  bard  gave  Miss  Boyle  a  number  of  sit- 
tings and  this  is  the  only  piece  of  sculpture  in  delineation  of  Joaquin 
Miller's  features  made  directly  from  life.  Miss  Boyle  is  well-known 
among  successful  American  women  sculptors.  For  vigor  of  handling 
and  accuracy  of  portraiture  the  Miller  bust  ranks  among  her  finest, 
as  it  is  the  latest  of  her  achievements 
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A  Dreamer  in  Stone 

Continued  from   put/?   32) 

but  also  ennobling,  belong  to  no 
nation,  to  no  time.  It  is  woman 
immortal,  the  most  precious  gift 
bestowed  upon  man  in  his  grim 
struggle  for  existence  that  he  likes 
best  to  depict. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  World 
War  a  friend  asked  Aronson  why 
he  did  not  do  something  typical  of 
the  great  struggle.  His  answer 
was  the  bust  of  Pasteur,  one  of  the 
great  lights  of  the  world,  the  self- 
sacrificing  physician  who  brought 
a  message  of  constructiveness  and 
unity  to  all  humanity.  The  French 
government  at  the  celebration  this 
year  of  its  greatest  scientist  sent  a 
representative  to  Aronson's  studio 
and  acquired  the  original  of  the 
Pasteur  bust.  Ever  since  the  for- 
mation of  the  New  Salon  Aronson 
has  been  one  of  its  members,  but 
the  so-called  "modern"  movements 
have  left  him  untouched. 

As  a  portraitist  of  children  no 
doubt  this  "childless  man,"  as  he  is 
termed  by  Lorado  Taft,  is  among 
the  foremost  living  sculptors,  and 
his  heads  of  little  girls  and  boys 
breathe  the  spirit  of  childhood  and 
are  innumerable.  Artists  who  are 
too  often  considered  mere  dreamers 
seldom  have  the  gift  of  industry,  but 
in  Aronson  we  have  the  dreamy,  re- 
flective type  of  artist  who  accom- 
plishes an  unbelievable  amount  of 
work. 

The  world  can  never  have 
enough  of  really  earnest  men  who 
yje  carrying  the  torch  of  Art  up 
tnrough  the  centuries;  each  one 
adds  a  brilliant  illumination  to  the 
scenes  which  represent  joy  and 
beauty  in  living  as  it  is  interpreted 
through  art,  and  Naoum  Aronson 
is  among  those  who -are  first  among 
the  torchbearers.  He  is  a  man  who 
teaches  the  lesson  of  achievement 
through  patient  toil;  he  works 
with  an  eye  on  the  future  and  a 
soul  imbued  with  the  charm  of 
form,  the  play  of  light  and  shade, 
the  thrill  of  contours  and  the  mean- 
ing beneath  smooth  and  roughened 
surfaces. 


The   Centenary   of 
the  London  Cab 

A  HUNDRED  years  have  seen 
J-~*-  the  introduction  and  the  prac- 
tical disappearance  of  the  cab,  and 
although  the  London  Daily  Tele- 
graph urges  all  good  Londoners  to 
celebrate  the  centenary  of  that  use- 
ful vehicle  this  spring  it  is  doubtful 
whether  there  will  be  any  notice- 
able enthusiasm  in  our  age  of  gaso- 
line. t  Newspapers  of  April,  1823, 
informed  their  readers  that  "cabrio- 
lets" were  to  be  introduced  in 
honor  of  His  Majesty's  birthday. 
The  new  conveyances  came  from 
Paris,  and  their  full  name  was 
cabriolets  de  place. 

Hackney  coaches,  however,  ex- 
isted in  London  long  before  this 
time,  for  references  to  them  run  as 
far  back   as   1639.     A   few  years 


after  that  date  as  many  as  twenty 
are  mentioned  at  a  time. 

It  is  amusing  to  reflect  that  the 
rapidly  increasing  use  of  the  coach 
was  the  occasion  of  almost  as  much 
disturbance  to  the  authorities  of 
long  ago  as  the  pressure  of  motor 
traffic  is  to  those  of  our  day.  In 
1601  the  English  Parliament  was 
dealing  with  a  bill  to  "restrain  the 
excessive  use  of  coaches."  King 
James  I.  feared  that  they  would 
ruin  the  roads.  Pope  Pius  IV. 
urged  his  Cardinals  to  avoid  the 
luxury  of  coaches  and  ride  on 
horseback.  In  London  tradesmen 
complained  that  people  in  carriages 
would  not  stop  to  go  shopping  as 
pedestrians  would.  Householders 
— whose    ears    for    three    hundred 


years  to  come  would  be  spared  the 
noise  of  the  motor  horn — com- 
plained of  the  noise  of  the  carriage ; 
and  the  water-men  of  the  Thames 
cried  out  in  horror  at  these  "hell- 
cart-coaches"  which  speedily  out- 
numbered their  wherries. 

There  were  three  hundred  in 
London  by  the  time  of  the  Restora- 
tion of  King  Charles  II. — the 
occasion  on  which  Mr.  Pepys  con- 
trived to  procure  a  new  and  illicit 
hackney-coach  in  spite  of  the  royal 
proclamation  against  them.  When 
George  III.  came  to  the  throne,  the 
number  had  increased  to  a  thou- 
sand. These,  however,  were  all 
heavy  vehicles,  and  it  was  probably 
their  clumsiness  that  made  the 
lighter  and  swifter  cab  so  popular. 


The  cab,  or  public  hack,  dates 
back  in  this  country  to  the  early 
fifties,  but  it  was  not  until  after  the 
Civil  War  that  they  became  com- 
mon in  the  larger  cities.  Nor  has 
the  cabman  and  his  shabby  vehicle 
quite  disappeared  from  the  streets 
of  New  York.  With  a  greater 
number  of  taxis  plying  their  trade 
in  the  Metropolis  than  are  found  in 
any  other  city  of  the  world  the  jehu 
finds  a  leisurely  customer  here  and 
there.  Hansom  cabs  dot  the  auto- 
motive traffic  on  Fifth  Avenue  and 
Broadway,  especially  in  rainy 
weather,  but  their  customers  are 
few  and  it  is  a  matter  of  wonder- 
ment how  they  manage  to  maintain 
themselves  in  the  face  of  an  appal- 
ling competition. 
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Greatly 
Reduced 
Prices 
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No.  156 
Conventional 
Scroll    Design 


A  Large  Assortment  of  other  Table 
Cloths  at  25%  off  usual  prices 


NAPKINS 
22x22  in. 

$12.00  doz. 
24  x24in. 

$1.4.00  doz. 
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No.  71  —Heavy  White 
Turkish  Bath  Towels. 
22  x  45  in.  Complete 
with  a  4-in.  letter  in  any 


r>J 


No.      1773 — Imported     Cotton 
Sheets  and  Pillow  Cases. 

Sheets:  Sale  Price 

72x108  in $21.60  each 

90x108  in 27.00  each 

Pillow  Cases: 

22x36  in $5.00  each 


No.    1739— Turkish 

Bath  Towels,  Hem- 
stitched. Extra  qual- 
ity, size  26  x  52  ins. 
Pink  or  Blue  borders. 
Monogram  to  match. 
Sale  Price,  $27.60  doz. 
Without    Monogram, 

$21.60  doz. 


No.     Gl  Imported     Hand     Em- 
broidered   Cotton   Sheets   and 
Pillow  Cases 
Sheets:  Sale    Price 

72x108   in $15.00    each 

90x108   in 19.75    each 

Pillow  Cases: 

22x36   in $4.50    each 


\ 


J 1 27  —  Pure  Linen  Sheets  and  Pillow  Cases  to 
match,  daintily  hand  embroidered.  Sheets,  72x108 
in.      Sale  Price,   $20.00   each. 

Sheets,    90x108    in Sale    Price,    $25.00    each 

Pillow   Cases,    45x36    in...  Sale    Price,  5.2S    each 

MlpoleT3rothers 

HOUSEHOLD   LINEN   SPECIALISTS,    ESTABLISHED  1766 

'yffifoXrv.  con  35 g  St  3Vevr  yor& 

Jffso  J8j 'J3oyfstor\  Street,  ~3o&tori.jV{assacf{usetts 
LONDON,  DUBLIN  Factory:    Waringstown,  Ireland 


Style  In  Art  During  the  Ages 


By  OSWALD  SPENGLER 


♦ 


(  This  engaging  estimate  of  style  in  art  forms  part  of  Dr.  Spengler'i 
volume  on  the  "Decline  and  Fall  of  Western  Civilization."  His  view- 
point is,  of  course,  Germanic.  The  article  is  translate/1  from  tin 
Kblnische  Zeitung  and  appeared  in  a  recent  issue  of  The  Living  Age.) 


THE  first  writer  who  detected 
the  organic  character  of  each 
great  period  of  style  was  Goethe. 
In  his  "Winckelmann"  he  says  of 
Vellejus  Paterculus:  "In  his  sit- 
uation, it  was  not  given  him  to  see 
all  art  as  a  vital  process  that  has 
an  imperceptible  beginning,  a  grad- 
ual growth,  a  brilliant  maturity, 
and  a  slow  decline,  like  any  other 
organism,  only  in  this  instance 
manifested  through  a  multitude  of 
individuals." 

That  sentence  contains  t  h  e 
whole  morphology  of  the  history 
of  art.  Styles  do  not  follow  each 
other  like  waves  and  pulse  beats. 
They  have  nothing  to  do  with  the 
personality  of  individual  artists  or 
with  human  will  and  intention  in 
any  form.  On  the  contrary,  style 
determines  the  type  of  the  artist 
himself.  Style,  like  civilization, 
is  a  primary  phenomenon,  whether 
it  be  the  style  of  arts,  religions, 
philosophies,  or  of  life. 

In  the  same  way  that  nature  is 
a  constantly  renewed  experience 
of  the  living  man,  his  alter  ego, 
his  mirror-image  of  the  world 
about  him,  so  it  is  with  style.  For 
this  reason  there  can  be  but  one 
style  for  each  distinct  civilization. 
It  is  an  error  to  characterize  mere 
stages  in  the  life  of  a  style — such 
as  the  Romantic,  Gothic,  Baroque, 
Rococo,  Empire  —  as  independent 
styles,  comparable  with,  for  in- 
stance, the  Egyptian,  the  Chinese, 
or  the  prehistoric  style.  Gothic 
and  Baroque  are  the  youth  and 
the  old  age  of  the  same  changing 
organism  of  form-ideas :  they  are, 
respectively,  the  maturing  and  the 
completely  matured  style  of  the 
West. 

Our  researches  into  the  history 
of  art  have  led  to  false  conclusions 
upon  this  point,  because  we  lack 
perspective.  We  have  followed 
the  easiest  path  rather  than  the 
right  one,  and  have  designated  as 
independent  styles  all  easily  dis- 
tinguished art-periods. 

Our  conventional  division  of 
styles  into  ancient,  mediaeval,  and 
modern  has  also  confused  us.  In 
reality,  a  masterpiece  of  the  Re- 
naissance in  its  purest  form,  like 
the  Court  of  the  Farnese  Palace,  is 
infinitely  closer  to  the  vestibule  of 
St.  Patrocles  in  Soest,  to  the  in- 
terior of  the  Magdeburg  Cathe- 
dral, or  to  the  grand  stairways  of 
the  German  palaces  of  the  eight- 
eenth century,  than  to  the  temples 
of  Paestum  or  the  Erechtheion. 

The  same  relation  exists  be- 
tween Doric  and  Ionic.  For  this 
reason  Ionic  columns  may  be  used 
with  Doric  architectural  elements 
as  harmoniously  as  late  Gothic 
with  early  Baroque  in  the  Church 
of  St.  Laurence  of  Nuremberg,  or 
late  Romantic   with    late   Baroque 


in  the  beautiful  upper  part  of  the 
west  choir  of  the  Mayence  Cathe- 
dral. For  this  reason  our  eye  lias 
not  learned  to  distinguish  in  Egyp- 
tian style  the  periods  correspond- 
ing to  the  Doric  and  the  Gothic 
youth,  or  the  Ionic  and  Baroque 
old  age,  respectively,  of  Hellenic 
and  Western  European  style.  We 
do  not  see  that  the  same  process  of 
development  is  recorded  in  the 
architecture  of  the  Early  and  the 
Middle  Empire  ia  Egypt  which, 
after  the  Tenth  Dynasty,  had  mas- 
tered perfectly  the  forms  through 
which  it  expressed  itself. 

The  task  of  writing  a  compara- 
tive history  of  great  artistic  styles 
is  still  to  be  performed.  Since 
these  styles  are  organic,  and  are 
generically  related,  they  all  passed 
through  similar  life  stages. 

In  each  instance  we  first  detect 
the  timid,  unpretentious,  spontan- 
eous self-expression  of  a  newly- 
awakened  soul,  still  seeking  to  re- 
late itself  to  the  world,  and  as  yet 
regarding  its  own  creations  as 
something  almost  foreign  to  itself. 
A  childlike  timidity  is  revealed  in 
the  buildings  of  Bishop  Bernward 
of  Hildesheim,  in  the  early  Chris- 
tian catacomb  paintings,  and  in 
the  pillar-halls  of  the  early  Fourth 
Dynasty.  An  art-springtide,  %± 
deep  presentiment  of  future  fruit- 
fulness,  a  powerful  restraint,  in- 
tentness,  broods  over  the  world, 
revealing  itself  in  rustic  efforts  to 
adorn  the  first  castles  and  tiny 
towns  of  a  coming  race. 

Then  follows  a  jubilant  period 
of  free  expression,  illustrated  in 
the  temples  of  the  Fifth  Dynasty, 
with  their  ornamental  reliefs,  in 
the  pillared  and  domed  basilicas  of 
the  Age  of  Constantine,  and  in  the 
full  splendor  of  Gothic  architec- 
ture. Men  comprehend  the  style 
of  their  age ;  the  glory  of  the  con- 
secrated, fully  mastered  form-lan- 
guage becomes  the  common  prop- 
erty of  all,  and  style  ripens  into  a 
majestic  symbol  of  the  profounder 
tendencies  and  destinies  of  an  era. 

But  the  exuberance  and  exhilara- 
tion of  youth  subside.  Doubts  and 
contradictions  spring  up  in  the 
heart  of  man.  The  Dionysian- 
musical  hostility  to  the  Apollonic- 
Doric  at  the  time  of  the  Renais- 
sance, the  preference  for  the  Alex- 
andrian to  the  cheerful,  easy-going 
art  of  Antioch  in  the  Byzantium 
of  450  A.D.,  both  marked  periods 
of  revolt  and  of  a  more  or  less 
successful  effort  to  slough  off  the 
old. 

But  after  passing  through  this 
period,  the  middle-manhood  of  an 
historic  style  begins.  The  great 
cities,  that  have  by  this  time  be- 
come the  characteristic  social  unit, 
express  their  soul  life  in  a  culture 
that  gives  its  own  content  to  style. 
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Elaborate  symbolism  gradually  dis- 
appears. The  riot  of  superhuman 
hV'ires  vanishes.  Gentler  and 
rutfe  urbane  forms  of  art  displace 
the  grand  art  of  monumental 
architecture  and  statuary;  even  in 
Egypt  modeling  and  frescoes  ex- 
hibit greater  freedom.  The  artist 
appears.  He  consciously  designs 
what  hitherto  has  sprung  from  the 
soil.  The  living  individual  be- 
comes conscious  of  his  purpose  and 
liberates  himself  from  the  shackles 
of  local  legends  and  mystic  codes ; 
he  faces  the  world  with  an  interro- 
gation, and  strives  to  express  him- 
self in  his  new  mood.  This  be- 
gins with  the  Baroque,  as  when 
Michelangelo,  in  wild  rebellion 
against  the  limits  of  his  age  and 
of  his  art,  attacked  St.  Peter's 
dome:  as  in  the  period  of  Justin- 
ian I.  that  gave  us  after  520  A.I), 
the  Mosque  of  St.  Sophia  and  the 
mosiac  decorations  of  the  domed 
basilicas  of  Ravenna ;  in  the  Egypt 
of  the  early  Twelfth  Dynasty, 
whose  glory  the  Greeks  personified 
under  the  name  of  Sesostris ;  and 
about  600  B.C.  in  Hellas. 

Following  upon  this  comes  the 
golden  autumn  of  a  style.  The 
>oul  tries  to  externalize  in  beauti- 
ful forms  for  a  last  time  the  bliss 
which  it  feels  in  its  moment  of 
complete  maturity.  The  "return 
to  nature"  that  thinkers  and  poets 
crave,  for  which  Rousseau,  Gor- 
gias,  and  contemporaries  of  corre- 
sponding stages  of  other  civiliza- 
tions yearned,  betrays  itself  in  the 
sphere  of  art  as  a  tender  longing, 
a  pensive  presentiment  of  the  end. 
Intellectual  clarity,  cheerful  ur- 
Bnity,  and  the  sadness  of  fare- 
well :  it  is  those  last  colorful  dec- 
ades  in    the   life   of    a    civilization 


that  Talleyrand  referred  to  when 
he  said:  "He  who  did  not  live 
before  1789  does  not  know  the 
loveliness  of   life." 

Such  a  tree,  sunin ,  refined  art 
existed  about  1850  B.C.,  in  the 
Age  of  Sesostris  III.  A  similar 
short  moment  of  happy,  satisfied 
attainment  appeared  under  Peri- 
cles, and  gave  us  the  marvelous 
glories  of  the  Acropolis  and  the 
works  of  Phidias  and  Zeuxis.  We 
find  it  again  a  thousand  years  later, 
at  the  time  of  the  Ommiad  Caliphs, 
rapturously  expressing  itself  in  the 
great  masterpieces  of  Moorish 
architecture,  whose  slender  col- 
umns and  horseshoe  arches  merge 
almost  imperceptibly  with  the  light 
arabesques  and  stalaetities  above 
them.  Again,  we  find  it  nearly  a 
thousand  years  later  in  the  music 
of  Haydn  and  Mozart,  in  the 
shepherd  groups  of  Meissner  por- 
celain, in  the  pictures  of  Watteau 
and  Guardi,  and  here  in  Germany, 
in  the  works  of  our  great  builders 
at  Dresden,  Potsdam,  Wiirzburg, 
and  Vienna. 

Thereupon  style  sinks  into  senes- 
cence. To  the  highly  spiritual  and 
perishable  art  forms  of  the  Erech- 
theion  or  the  Dresden  Keep,  suc- 
ceeds a  languid  and  senile  classic- 
ism. A  groping  backward  toward 
the  empty,  out-lived,  archaic  and 
primitive  forms  of  the  past,  a  fum- 
bling eclecticism  that  tries  to  gal- 
vanize into  life  the  dead  forms  of 
an  earlier  era,  marks  the  end. 
Semiseriousness  and  questionable 
integrity  dominate  the  world  of 
art.  That  is  where  Europe  is  to- 
day. We  are  merely  dawdling 
over  dead  forms,  deluding  our- 
selves with  vain  illusions  of  a  liv- 
ing art. 


A    camera  portrait   study   of   Miss  Mary   Blair  by   the  Japanese  artist 
Amemiya 
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^yl   special  NEW  eraser 
for  artists  and  draftsmen 

Soft — pliable — yet  firm  enough 
to  do  the  job  without  crumbling  into 
aggravating  little  bits. 

Keeps  its  softness  indefinitely. 
Doesn't  absorb  dirt.  Absolutely-  free 
from  grit.  When  you  try  it,  you'll  .say- 
it's  a  mighty  fine  eraser — a  worthy 
partner  of  Dixon's  ELDORADO 
pencil — the  kind  of  eraser  that  will 
be  especially  appreciated  by  artists 
and  draftsmen. 


JOSEPH     DIXON     CRUCIBLE     COMPANY 

Pencil  Dept.  162-.T,  Jersey  City,  N.  J. 
Canadian  Distributors:  A.  R.  M:icDoug;all  &  Co.,  Ltd.,  Toronto 


EtchillgS     By  Theodore  Blum 

Colored  Woodblock  *  Prints 

By  Hans  Frank 

E.  HANSEL 

Fine  Art  Dealer 
12  W.  95th  St.,  New  York 


~  ,   (  Bryant  5235 
lei-\  Riverside  1486 


French  Painters  of  the 
Nineteenth  Century 

Twenty-five  Museum  Color 
Prints  of  great  masterpieces 
by  David,  Ingres,  Mi/let,  Corot, 
Manet,  Monet,  Renoir,  Ce- 
zanne and  others. 

In  handsome  portfolio, 
11x14,  with  descriptive  text, 
sent  on  approval  on  receipt 
of  $10.00  or  references. 

Brown-Robertson  Co.,  Inc. 

Print  Publishers— Dealers 

415  Madison  Ave.,  New  York 
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Jfourteen  €a£t  g>txttetf)  Street 


An  Exclusive 
Residential  Hotel 

Affording  the  Dignity  and  Elegance  of  a  Private 
Residence.  Opposite  the  Metropolitan  Club  and 
Fifth  Avenue  Entrance  to  Central  Park,  with  easy 
access  to  Clubs,  Theatres  and  Shopping  Centres. 


SPECIAL  LOW  RATES   DURING 
SUMMER  MONTHS 


Cable  Address:    "EABAB* 


Cagcr  &  Paticocfe 


3£eto  §orfe  City 
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Placing  the  Piano 

[Continued  from   pnyr   21) 


even  though  its  purpose  is  only  to 
protect  the  polished  surface,  should 
be  a  piece  of  beautifully  woven 
fabric,  lovely  in  itself,  and  a  bowl 
or  vase  of  flowers  should  be  care- 
fully selected  to  harmonize  or  con- 
trast artistically  with  the  instru- 
ment. The  habit  which  prevails  in 
many  a  careless  American  house- 
hold of  using  the  piano  top  as  a 
convenient  shelf,  and  piling  it  with 
books  and  other  objects,  cannot  be 
too  heartily  deplored.  Aside  from 
purely  aesthetic  objections,  it  is  in- 
convenient when  the  time  comes  to 
open  the  top  of  the  instrument. 
This  should  be  done  from  time  to 
time,  particularly  if  there  are  many 
people  in  the. room,  as  they  help  to 
absorb  the  sound. 

Occasionally  the  piano  itself 
may  be  used  to  serve  as  a  back- 
ground for  another  article  of  fur- 
niture, as  in  one  arrangement  with 
which  I  am  familiar,  where  a  sofa 
is  placed  against  its  curve  with 
good  effect,  though  the  piano  and 
sofa  would  hardly  be  in  use  simul- 
taneously. Here  the  gorgeous  tap- 
estry on  the  wall,  and  the  flood  of 
light  through  rich  window  hang- 
ings, make  an  excellent  setting  for 
instrument  and  player. 

In  the  stately  formal  drawing- 
room  done  after  the  French  man- 
ner, the  piano,  with  its  exquisitely 
ornamented  case,  is  an  integral  part 
of  the  decoration  of  the  room,  and 
is  placed  to  advantage  in  relation 
to  the  two  windows  and  to  the  ad- 
jacent fireplace. 

A  sure  means  of  bringing  out  the 
beauty  of  polished  mahogany  in  a 
piano  case,  or  emphasizing  the  dig- 
nity of  its  sweeping  lines,  is  to  place 
a  rich  Oriental  rug  on  the  floor  be- 
fore the  piano,  and  a  colorful 
square  of  tapestry  on  the  wall 
above  it.  The  contrast  between 
the  solid  expanse  of  dark,  polished 
wood   and   the   intricate  multi-col- 


k 

ored  design  in  rug  and  tapestry  is 
marked,  and  gives  full  value  to  the 
beauties  of  each.  An  Oriental  rug 
is  nearly  always  a  better  choice 
than  any  floor  covering  of  solid 
color  for  the  room  which  contains 
one's  grand  piano. 

Although  the  proportions  of  the 
grand  piano — baby,  parlor  or  con- 
cert— whichever  the  size,  are  gen- 
erally conceded  pleasing  to  the  eye, 
and  indeed  indicative  of  luxury  and 
splendor,  there  are  those  who  find 
the  instrument  too  broad  and  flat 
to  suit  their  tastes,  and  who  seek 
to  minimize  this  effect  by  resorting 
to  the  long  and  slender  in  adjacent 
wall  decorations. 

The  upright  piano  is  occasionally 
placed  across  a  corner,  and  this  is 
satisfactory  acoustically,  although 
the  arrangement  has  come  to  be 
thought  rather  old-fashioned. 
When  placed  directly  against  the 
wall,  the  effectiveness  of  the  up- 
right isj  enhanced  by  careful  treat- 
ment of  the  remaining  wall  space 
above.  The  three-section  mirrors, 
seen  in  such  alluring  variety  in  the 
shops,  are  obtainable  in  just  the 
right  sizes  for  such  a  space,  as  they 
are  nearly  three  times  as  wide  as 
they  are  long.  And  there  are,  of 
course,  pictures  of  a  size  and  shape 
to  go  successfully  above  the  up- 
right piano. 

Most  rooms,  unless  they  are  of 
extraordinary  size,  contain  one 
space  which  is  superior  to  all 
others  as  a  place  for  the  piano,  ana 
experimenting  with  the  arrange- 
ment of  furniture  proves  that  this 
"best"  spot  is  not  always  the  one 
that  first  occurs  to  mind.  But  get- 
ting the  piano  placed  to  greatest 
advantage  adds  so  much  to  the 
comfort  and  pleasure  of  the  occu- 
pants of  the  room  that  it  is  well 
worth  the  studied  arranging  and 
re-arranging  it  often  requires. 


The  Dance — a  Prose  Poem 


By  LILIAS  MAC  LANE 


THE  body  stands  complete  in 
space.  A  clearness  of  intent 
pervades  it.  And  from  its  focussed 
movement  comes  a  rhythm  that 
cuts  its  way  unblurred  until  it  is  a 
dance. 

Within  its  mold  the  body  holds 
a  flowing  sense  which  guides  each 
impulse  to  a  moment  of  silence,  to 
a  growing  strength  to  reach  the 
climax,  to  a  mellow  lingering 
pause.  Strike  out  in  a  purity  of 
tone.  Let  its  circles  widen  on  the 
air.  Build  vast  your  poise.  Make 
utmost  of  each  move  and  something 
comes  to  life. 

As  we  dance  we  become  increas- 
ingly sensitive  to  our  own  impulses 
and,  in  response,  to  others  dancing. 
There  seems  to  be  a  transparency 
revealing  intricate  feeling.  A  ripple 
goes  across  the  surface  of  the  skin 


— not  as  a  breeze,  coming  from 
without,  disturbs  the  top  of  water 
■ — but  as  a  striking  music  deep 
within  the  centers  of  the  body 
sends  reverberation  outward. 

Every  footfall  is  a  brush  stroke 
that  cannot  be  erased.  It  is  the 
echo  of  that  central  rhythm.  As  it 
strikes  and  as  a  body  accents,  so 
is  the  texture  of  the  dance  de- 
termined. Running  along  its  inner 
channels  the  varying  moods  dis- 
cover the  body  shooting  ahead  or 
caught  on  the  edge  of  a  foot,  slid- 
ing low  towards  another  figure,, 
pulled  by  the  magnet  of  its  own  in- 
tensity to  the  end  of  each  theme. 

Fulness  at  times,  thinness  at 
times,  breadth,  flatness,  delicacy, 
strength. 

There  is  the  dance. 
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Moving  Picture  Composition 


(Continued   from    Page    10) 


in  a  landscape,  a  background,  a 
grouping  or  a  lighting.  Yet 
.Murillo's  street  urchins  and  Mil- 
let's peasants  are  admired  for 
their  lighting  and  composition, 
even  when  their  business  is  dull. 
A  plaj  gets  by  on  one  great  act, 
often  on  one  big  scene,  with  the 
rest  mere  dishwater. 

Composing  with  the  camera  is 
a  matter  of  arrangement  within 
a  definite  frame  line  under  such 
lighting  as  may  be  available. 

The  sunlight  lias  great  power 
but  its  shadows  are  apt  to  photo- 
graph as  pools  of  black.  Vierge 
could  splash  his  ink  with  a  pen, 
but  a  good  camera  man  must  be 
careful,  because  the  beautiful 
white  lady  under  the  picture  hat 
must  not  become  a  negress  all  of 
a  sudden. 

This  difficulty  can  be  obviated 
at  times  by  holding  above  her 
head  a  canopy  of  cheesecloth, 
which  curiously  diffuses  the  light 
so  that  the  shadows  from  the  di- 
rect  sunlight   are   illuminated. 

Both  outdoors  and  in,  a  good 
deal  can  be  done  with  artificial 
lights.  In  my  picture  "Look 
Your  Best"  (which  I  love  very 
dearly  and  perhaps  the  more  ar- 
dently because  nobody  else  likes  it 
at  all)  I  enjoyed  such  a  device. 

A  gloomy  Italian  ballet  dancer 
who  had  lost  fame  as  he  gained 
flesh  was  standing  outside  his 
cheap  boarding  house  in  a  glum 
>^sumor.  Hearing  a  street  piano 
play  one  of  his  old  melodies  a 
smile  brightened  his  face.  Where- 
upon I  sneaked  in  a  sun-arc  which 
heightened  the  sunlight  just 
enough  to  make  his  face  radiant. 
As  his  smile  died,  So  did  the  light. 

A  trick?  Yes.  But  so  is  a 
happy  adjective  a  trick;  or  the 
red  of  a  poppv  in  a  painted  wheat- 
field. 

In  this  same  picture  there  were 
episodes  in  a  ballet  school.  For 
this  I  frankly  took  Degas  as  a 
model  and  without  directly  copy- 
ing any  of  his  figures  tried  to 
carry  his  spirit  into  the  living 
moving  postures  and  moods  of 
fatigue  and  laborious  grace. 

The  picture  ended  with  a  fanci- 
ful ballet  "The  Peacock  and  the 
Hunter."  In  this  I  asked  the  art 
director,  Mr.  Cedric  Gibbons,  a 
genius  of  the  finest  quality,  to  let 
his  fancy  soar. 

He  built  me  a  conventionalized 
forest  of  great  silver  trees  sur- 
rounding a  circular  pool.  From 
the  trees  the  silver-clad  tree 
nymphs  moved  slowly  down  to 
gaze  at  their  reflections  until  a 
hunter's  horn  frightened  them 
back.  The  white  bowman  (An- 
tonio Moreno)  with  two  white 
wolfhounds  looked  vainly  for 
quarry  and  went  leaping  on  his 
way. 

Then  Miss  Colleen  Moore 
came  forth  as  a  white  peacock 
and  strutted  and  posed  with  par- 
donable conceit  and  admired  her 
beauty  in   the   mirroring  pool. 


The  hunter,  returning  and 
seeing  her  move,  thinks  her  a 
deer  and  lets  fly  an  arrow.  He  is 
heartbroken  when  he  learns  what 
he  has  slain  and  the  peacock  dies 
in  his  arms  as  he  mourns  for  the 
beauty   he   has   destroyed. 

In  laying  out  this  white-on- 
w  h  i  t  e  and  silver-against-silver 
scheme  I  was  on  formal  ground, 
and  I  composed  the  action  deco- 
ratively,  with  a  conscious  formal- 
ity in  strong  contrast  with  the 
realism  of  the  other  scenes  in  the 
picture.  It  also  included  the  most 
sordid  incidents — notably  a  fight 
between  an  Italian  banana  vendor 
and  his  wife,  she  wielding  a  knife, 
he  doing  bayonet  practice  with  a 
large  bunch  of  bananas. 

Thus  in  this  one  picture  I 
passed  through  the  territories  cov- 
ered by  such  different  painters  as 
Teniers,  Degas  and  Whistler ; 
from  the  crudest  realism  to  sheer 
fantasy. 

In  the  domestic  comedy  "Gim- 
me!" the  first  scenes  took  place  in 
an  interior  decorator's  shop  filled 
with  borrowed  objects  of  great 
price  and  beauty.  So  here  again 
posed  my  people  in  carefully 
balanced  groups  as  if  they,  too, 
were  objects   of  vertu. 

Later  the  scene  shifted  to  a 
rich  man's  home  and  Mr.  C. 
Templeton  Crocker  permitted  us 
the  use  of  his  marble  palace  with 
its  royal  gardens.  Here  the  com- 
positions grew  stately  and  opu- 
lent, in  their  ambitions  at  least. 
Great  sweeps  of  stairway,  balus- 
trades, colonnades,  majestic  por- 
ticos, gorgeous  distances,  ornate 
pools  and  statuary  formed  the 
material.  In  outlying  portions  of 
the  estate  where  nature  had  not 
been  formalized  I  agonized  over 
the  posture  of  a  tree,  the  gesticu- 
lation of  a  live-oak  bough,  the 
chiaroscuro  of  foliage  with  light 
sifting  through. 

We  could  not  move  the  trees 
but  we  could  shift  the  camera 
with  the  same  effect.  We  could 
not  control  the  sun,  but  by  the 
use  of  reflectors  we  could  throw 
a  beam  where  we  wanted  it.  We 
could  dark  out  too  much  detail, 
and  dash  a  highlight  where  our 
hearts  seemed  to  cry  for  it. 

All  this,  of  course,  apart  from 
and  in  addition  to  the  telling  of 
the  story. 

The  picture  ended  with  a  com- 
position that  enchanted  me,  and 
seems  to  please  the  audiences.  An 
old  Washington  Square  house  was 
the  scene  and  we  put  in  it  one  of 
those  long  curved  stairways,  then 
brought  the  two  lovers  into  the 
picture  at  the  upper  right  hand 
corner,  feet  first;  and  took  them 
down,  around,  pausing  every  few- 
steps  for  an  amorous  conflict,  end- 
ing in  an  exit  at  the  lower  right 
hand  corner  of  the  picture,  heads 
last.  The  effect  was  curious,  al- 
most uncannily  amusing. 

(Continued  on   next  page) 
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Plan  now  to  eliminate  wasteful,  in- 
efficient hand  regulation  of  your 
heating  plant.  Install  automatic  tem- 
perature control. 

The  Minneapolis  Heat  Regulator  is 
quickly  and  easily  installed  in  new 
or  old  homes,  on  any  type  of  heat- 
ing plant,  burning  any  kind  of  fuel. 
Write  for  interesting  booklet,  "The 
Convenience  of  Comfort"  and  for 
name  of  dealer  near  you. 
MINNEAPOLIS  HEAT  REGULATOR  CO. 
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Moving  Picture  Composition 


(Continued  from  previous  page) 


This  is  what  I  mean  by  moving 
composition.  It  has  at  times  an 
almost  voluptuous  thrill. 

In  "Remembrance"  the  shabby 
old  father  of  an  extravagant  fam- 
ily lies  very  ill  in  his  shabby  bed- 
room, the  only  room  where  the 
interior  decorator  had  been  for- 
bidden to  carry  on  his  trade.  The 
repentant  children  wait  outside  to 
hear  the  doctor's  verdict. 

Here  was  a  call  for  a  bit  of  al- 
most motionless  composition.  I 
spent  much  time  and  mental  an- 
guish placing  those  handsome 
young  men  and  women  so  that 
they  would  be  composed  without 
looking  posed.  I  remembered 
what  I  had  read  of  the  old  Ital- 
ian theory  of  composition  by  tri- 
angles or  pyramids  of  heads.  I 
tried  to  suggest  balance  without 
getting  stiffness.  I  moved  a  head 
or  an  arm,  shifted  a  posture  to 
give  a  new  plane  or  contour;  gave 
much  thought  to  focus  and  unity 
with  variety.  My  endeavor  was 
something  like  that  of  a  Greek 
sculptor  planning  a  pediment 
group  over  the  entrance  of  a 
temple. 

It  sounds  ridiculous,  perhaps, 
but  there  happened  to  be  a  num- 
ber of  visitors  in  the  offing  and 
they  were  so  affected  by  the  pathos 
of  the  mere  composition  as  compo- 
sition that  their  eyes  were  drip- 
ping; and  a  famous  actor  stand- 
ing near  me  was  so  moved  that 
his  tears  fell  on  my  sleeve. 

Then,  in  despair  of  the  next 
step,  I  asked  the  various  members 
of  the  group  what  they  would  do 
if    a    doctor    came    out    and    said, 


"Your  father  is  going  to  die  to- 
night." 

One  girl  answered:  "I'd  just 
fall  in  a  heap  on  the  floor."  An- 
other said,  "I  think  I'd  beat  the 
wall  down."  Others  said  they 
would  do  other  things.  So  I  said : 
"Those  are  the  things  to  do.  Let's 
take  it." 

And  we  took  it. 

Once  Borglum  was  politely 
looking  at  a  sketch  I  had  made  tor 
a  statue,  and  when  I  said,  touch- 
ing the  throat  of  the  figurine, 
"The  sorrow  of  it  is  there,"  he 
said,  "The  throat  is  the  seat  of 
human  pathos." 

In  "Remembrance"  I  had  a 
scene  where  a  forlorn  and  des- 
perate woman  stands  before  a  fire- 
place and  tells  her  story.  The 
gifted  and  beautiful  actress  had 
a  singularly  long  and  eloquent 
throat ;  so  I  filled  the  fireplace 
with  all  the  electric  lights  it  would 
hold,  and  kept  down  the  lighting 
from  above.  Then  I  asked  her 
to  turn  her  head  thus  and  so ;  to 
smile  bitterly,  to  fling  her  head 
back  in  an  ecstasy  of  woe;  to  let 
it  fall  and  to  roll  her  great  eyes 
slowly  here  and  there. 

It  happened  that  a  famous 
painter  visited  the  studio  when  I 
was  seeing  the  result  of  this  etude 
on  the  screen,  and  the  painter 
cried  out:  "That  is  the  most 
poignant  face  I  ever  saw.  That 
face  converts  me  to  the  movies."  _ 

In    another    scene    a    repentant 

wastrel    drops    to    his    knees    and 

prays.     We  shot  this  through  the 

interesting  grill  of  a  stair-rail,  and 

{Continued  on  page  91) 


Rupert  Hughes  looking  for  "locations"  for  his  picture  "Souls  For  Sale" 
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Sumptuous   Fur- 
niture in  the   Days 
*of  Louis  XIV. 

THE  technique  of  furniture  mak- 
ing was  enriched  with  no  im- 
portant novelties  in  the  second  half 
of  the  seventeenth  century,  but 
practices  that  had  been  still  rare 
about  1650  became  quite  usual, 
says  Roger  de  Felice  in  his  "French 
Furniture  Under  Louis  XIV." 
Such  were  the  gilding  of  wood, 
veneering,  marquetry,  the  up- 
holstering of  seats,  to  say  nothing 
of  royal  and  princely  caprices  like 
furniture  of  solid  silver. 

The  master  joiners,  worthy  suc- 
cessors to  the  good  huchiers  of  by- 
gone days,  had  for  a  long  time  had 
nothing  to  learn  when  they  were 
given  a  new  problem  to  solve — the 
making  of  very  large  cupboards. 
So  well  did  they  acquit  themselves, 
that  these  monumental  pieces  are 
today  carrying  on  their  loyal  ser- 
vices in  provincial  houses,  without 
having  interrupted  them  for  a  mo- 
ment during  more  than  two  cen- 
turies. What  furniture  of  the 
present  day  can  look  forward  to 
such  a  destiny?  The  joiners  then 
continued  to  create  for  their  cus- 
tomers of  moderate  means  these 
excellent  and  handsome  pieces  of 
pure  carpentry  work.  But  in  the 
circles  where  people  plumed  them- 
selves on  refinement  and  elegance, 
there  was  a  tendency  to  prefer  a 
more  brilliant  surface  decoration  in 
furniture,  the  effect  of  coloring  tak- 
ing jhe  place  of  the  effect  got  by 
•  _-  in  relief. 
Furniture  of  gilded  wood,  or 
rather  gilded  in  part,  was  not  un- 
known to  our  ancestors,  even  in 
the  fourteenth  century,  but  it  was 
very  uncommon  down  to  the  seven- 
teenth century.  Italy,  of  course, 
that  motherland  of  every  kind  of 
magnificence,  was  the  first  to  think 
of  full-gilding  the  bed,  seats,  tables, 
frames,  candelabra,  everything  in 
short  in  a  state  chamber  that  was 
made  of  wood,  and  this  taste  did 
not  fail  to  find  its  way  into  France. 
It  would  certainly  have  been  a 
dream  wish  of  Louis  XIV.  to  have 
furniture  of  solid  gold;  failing 
which  he  had  silver,  and,  later  on, 
gilded  wood.  The  director  of  gild- 
ing at  the  Gobelins  was  an  impor-  | 
tant  personage,  le  Sieur  de  la  | 
Baronniere.  Gilding  was  then 
carried  out  a  la  detrempe.  and  was 
a  complicated  affair.  First  of  all, 
the  wood  was  treated  in  the  same 
way  as  that  in  which  panels  had 
been  got  ready  for  painting  pic- 
tures in  the  days  before  canvas. 
To  begin  with,  it  was  coated  with 
size,  and  then  with  one  thin  layer 
after  another  of  blanc,  whiting 
melted  down  with  skin  glue,  then 
a  coat  of  yellow,  then  one  of  the 
assiettc,  into  whose  composition 
there  entered  not  less  than  six  or 
seven  glutinous  materials  cunning- 
ly compounded;  and  then  last  of 
all  leaf  gold  was  laid  on,  and  noth- 
ing remained  to  do  but  to  burnish 
it.  Furniture  was  silvered  also: 
{Continued  on  page  83) 
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Dolly  Madison  Bedspread 
/2xqq      Cotton  $12.50      Silk  $16.50 
00x00  "       $15.00         "     $19.50 


>!id  Mahogany  Four-Postt 
Twin  Bed  Size. 
No.  M.  C.  $75 


^  ^rHERE  is  something  delightfully  old-fashioned  about  the 
^»  f  Dolly  Madison  Bedspread  with  its  charming  crinkle 
^"-^  texture,  simple  design,  and  soft  coloring.  Then,  too, 
it  always  looks  its  best,  for  it  cannot  wrinkle  or  crease,  and  is 
readily  washed  —  it  need  not  be  ironed.  We  offer  this 
Bedspread  in  plain  cream,  in  cream  and  blue,  and  in  cream 
and  rose. 

An  unusually  attractive  room  may  be  planned  by  extending 
the  use  of  the  Dolly  Madison  Cloth  to  the  window  curtains, 
draperies,  bureau  scarfs,  slip  covers,  etc.,  for  which  we  shall 
be  pleased  to  quote  prices  upon  receipt  of  measurements. 
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"C  ACH  edition  of  Arts  82  Decoration 
J-'  is  limited  because  of  the  great 
expense  in  making  "the  most  beau- 
tiful, most  interesting  magazine." 
More  often  than  not  we  are  unable 
to  meet  the  demand  of  numbers 
even  a  month  or  two  old. 

ARTS  &  DECORATION       - 


There  is  only  one  sure  way  of  getting 
every  copy  of  Arts  &  Decoration 
and  that  is  by  subscribing  for  it  at 
the  regular  price  of  six  dollars  a 
year.  There  are  no  clubbing  nor 
premium  offers. 

50  West  47th  St.,  New  York 
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htlD-OCEA/J—  IN  ThLE  GRAND  SALON 
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OUTSIDE  the  starry  night  — the 
restless  waves  —  deck  chairs 
facing  the  boundless  space.  Inside 
the  Grand  Salon  radiating  the  exotic 
splendor  of  the  East  — the  calm  cul- 
ture of  the  West  and  the  warm  glow 
of  the  South  in  its  brilliant  cosmopolitan 
assemblage. 

The  woman  who  chooses  to  be  cos- 
tumed by  Gidding  at  all  times  stands 
as  a  symbol  of  fashion  wherever  she 
is  bound  or  from  -wheresoever  she 
comes. 
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THE  NEW  YORK  HAR.BOR. 


The  Story  o£  the  Printed  Picture 
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"The  Old  House,"  an  etching  by  Eugene  Higg. 


alive.  Etching  proper,  continued 
to  be  practiced,  as  a  more  erratic 
medium,  harder  to  use  for  "copy- 
ing" nature,  and  more  apt  to  suit 
the  fancy  of  an  artist,  and  it  is  this 
medium  which  has  been  the  corner- 
stone for  the  revival  of  interest  in 
prints  in  this  country. 

In  America,  there  was  a  short- 
lived revival  of  the  art  of  etching 
in  the  eighties,  but  the  interest  of 
the  public  quickly  died,  due  to  the 
great  influx  of  cheap  mechanical 
reproductions.  In  fact,  a  dozen 
years  ago  there  were  only  a  hand- 
ful of  artists  in  this  country  who 
had  made  plates  with  any  regular- 
ity. Today  there  are  perhaps  a 
hundred  whose  work  would  "pass 
jury."  There  are  three  large  so- 
cieties of  artists  solely  engaged  in 
promoting  the  print,  chiefly  the  en- 
graved  mediums.  Responsible 
dealers  are  beginning  to  handle 
American  prints,  and  the  number  of 
sales  annually  is  an  important  item 
in  the  business  side  of  art. 

In  quality,  too,  the  prints  shown 
today  in  exhibitions  are  rarely  de- 


tailed statements,  and  show  a  de- 
cided tendency  to  pure  suggestion. 
This  would  tend  to  show  that  the 
public  is  passing  rapidly  from  the 
concrete  to  the  abstract  in  its 
choice  of  pictures.  In  other  words, 
the  commercial  print  has  filled  the 
public  need  for  information  (the 
motion-pictures  seem  to  be  trying 
to  surfeit  it),  and  the  reaction  is 
beginning  to  be  felt,  for  better 
things;  a  need  for  "that  mystery 
which  binds  us  still"  in  spite  of  the 
terrible  materialism  of  the  exact 
sciences.  Prints  began  as  religious 
symbols,  for  the  general  public,  and 
now  they  are  again  becoming  surn- 
bols  of  the  only  real  mystery  which 
promises  to  remain  to  face  the  icon- 
oclasts of  science.  For  there  is  no 
proof  to  human  senses  of  the  ex- 
istence of  any  thing  spiritual,  or 
what  we  call  divine,  except  the 
mystery  of  our  sense  of  beauty. 
Denying,  then,  Doctor  and  Camera 
alike,  the  print  seems  destined  to 
carry  to  the  people  the  only  known 
{Continued  on  page  84) 


"St.-Germain-En-Laye,"  an  etching  by  A.    W.  Heintzel 


MA  Y,  1923 

\{        Furniture  in  the 
i      I^ays  of  Louis  XIV. 

(Continued  from  page  81) 

the  throne  of  Louis  XIV.,  after  the 
great  melting  down  of  his  plate, 
was  silvered  wood :  and,  so  too  in 
many  cases  were  the  caryatides  or 
termes  that  upheld  the  tables  on 
which  fine  cabinets  were  placed. 
This  gilding  of  carved  pieces  is  so 
familiar  to  us  that  an  effort  is 
needed  to  understand  just  to  what 
degree  it  is  an  aesthetic  heresy. 

It  is  a  heresy  characteristic  of 
a  period  that  preferred  richness, 
whether  real  or  seeming,  of  ma- 
terial to  the  far  higher  kind  of 
beauty  that  the  work  of  the  tool 
gave  to  materials  that  were  al- 
ready beautiful  indeed,  but  with 
no  intrinsic  money  value,  ma- 
terials like  oak  and  walnut. 
Hence  came  veneering  and  mar- 
quetry side  by  side  with  gilding. 
The  Louis  XIII.  period  had 
known  an  intermediate  stage  be- 
tween solid  furniture  of  joiners' 
wood  and  veneered  furniture. 
This  was  seen  in  ebony  cabinets, 
in  which  the  precious  wood  was 
glued  on  to  the  common  wood,  but 
in  sheets  of  sufficient  thickness  to 
allow  of  their  being  carved  in  bas- 
relief  and  lightly  moulded.  Ve- 
neering made  its  appearance  at  the 
same  time.  Its  technique  has 
never  changed,  except  that  me- 
chanical processes  of  cutting  up 
wood  makes  it  possible  to-day  to 
obtain  sheets  of  much  greater  thin- 
r  c.  But  by  itself  veneering  does 
not  give  enough  richness;  and  re- 
course was  had  to  marquetry. 

Wood  marquetry  was  not  car- 
ried out  in  the  same  way  as  it  is 
to-day.  The  panel  to  be  decorat- 
ed was  first  of  all  covered  com- 
pletely with  the  wood  intended  for 
the  background,  and  next,  the  ar- 
tist cut  out  with  penknife  or  burin 
the  place  for  the  decorative  motive, 
the  various  parts  of  which  were 
shaped  with  a  fret-saw  and  then 
glued  in  their  proper  places. 
Without  being  very  extensive,  the 
range  of  colors  at  the  disposal  of 
the  ebeniste — the  word  came  into 
current  use  precisely  when  that 
austere  wood  ebony  went  out  of 
fashion — already  was  of  a  certain 
richness.  Almond  and  box  gave 
him  yellows,  holly  a  pure  white; 
certain  pearwoods  red ;  walnut  all 
the  browns  ranging  to  black ;  Saint 
Lucia  wood  a  pinkish  gray.  And 
he  could  color  his  wood  in  graded 
browns  by  "shading"  it  with   fire. 

Finding  these  colors  dull,  the 
ouvriers  en  bois  de  rapport  devised 
the  plan,  an  atrocious  one  from  the 
point  of  view  of  technique,  and 
open  to  discussion  as  regards 
beauty,  of  calling  in  other  mate- 
rials, such  as  brass  and  pewter, 
which  had  already  been  used  (like 
bone,  ivory  and  mother  of  pearl) 
^  for  inlaying,  and  especially  as  fil- 
*  lets  to  outline  compartments;  tor- 
toise-shell, and  lastly  transparent 
and  colorless  horn,  painted  in  vivid 
colors  on  the  back.  These,  with 
gilded  bronze  in  the  shape  of  ap- 
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A  CORNER   IN    THE  SHOWROOMS 
Early  American  Maple  Furniture,  by  Kensington 


UTILITY  and  comfort  were 
the  first  considerations  of 
our  Early  American  cabinet- 
makers,  yet  their  work  reveals  a 
pride  in  honest  craftsmanship  that 
wins  our  respect  as  the  quaint 
charm  of  its  unaffected  simplicity 
appeals  to  our  affections. 

Kensington  furniture  is  made 
in  all  the  decorative  styles  ap- 
propriate  for  American  homes. 


Kensington  reproductions  of  this 
furniture,  because  of  fidelity  in  de- 
sign and  the  old-time  hand  proc- 
esses of  the  Kensington  craftsmen, 
retain  the  quaint  spirit  of  the 
originals  and  satisfyingly  restore  to 
an  interior  the  charming  atmos- 
phere of  old  Colonial  days. 


The  purchase  of  Ken- 
sington Furnituremay 
be  arranged  through 
your  decorator  or 
furniture       dealer. 


M      A      U 
MNSiWbNMrcCDMPAfY 

MANUFACTURERS  AND  IMPORTERS 

DECORATIVE  FURNITURE  ~  ART  OBJECTS 
NEW  YORK 

SHOWROOMS:   14  EAST  32ND   STREET 


Write  for  illustrated 
booklet  A  and  pam- 
phlet, "How  Ken- 
sington Furniture 
May   Be   Purchased." 


pliques,  were  the  resources  of  the 
"palette,"  if  we  may  risk  the 
phrase,  of  Andre-Charles-Boulle. 
He  used  also  fine  stones,  though 
very  sparingly. 

His  method  of  working  was  as 
follows.  The  structure  and  frame 
of  his  furniture  is  quite  coarsely 
made,  and  generally  of  deal.  On 
this  wood  he  glued  a  sheet  of  pa- 
per rubbed  over  with  red  or  black, 
and  over  this  paper  the  various 
pieces  of  his  marquetry,  obtained 
in  the  following  way:  if  he  in- 
tended to  make  a  panel  in  which 
a  motive  of  rinceaux  in  brass 
should  show  on  a  ground  of  tor- 
toise-shell, he  glued  lightly  to- 
gether a  sheet  of  copper,  a  sheet  of 


tortoise-shell,  and  the  sheet  of  pa- 
per on  which  he  had  made  out  his 
design ;  he  then  sawed  out  the 
whole  together,  unfastened  them, 
and  in  this  way  had  his  ground  in 
duplicate,  both  of  shell  and  brass, 
and  his  ornament  in  duplicate  also, 
brass  and  tortoise-shell.  He  then 
glued  the  tortoise-shell  ground  and 
the  brass  ornament  on  his  wooden 
foundation,  and  last  of  all  the 
bronze  appliques  were  affixed.  He 
then  had  the  brass  ground  and  the 
shell  ornaments  left  unused,  and 
with  these  he  made  a  new  piece, 
identical  in  design  with  the  first 
one,  but  with  the  reverse  combina- 
tion of  materials.  This  second 
piece,  less  valuable  than  the  first, 


was  called  the  counterpart,  de 
contre-partie ;  the  first  was  said  to 
be  de  premiere  partie.  Usually  a 
piece  was  not  completely  either  one 
or  the  other. 

Unhappily  there  is  no  solidity  in 
it.  Metals  do  not  take  kindly  to 
glue,  and  all  these  heterogeneous 
materials  behave  in  different  ways 
in  heat  and  damp.  These  pieces 
therefore  demand  continual  resto- 
rations :  they  are  only  for  museums. 
If  we  examine  them  carefully,  we 
see  that  some  of  them  are  orna- 
ments pure  and  simple,  while 
others  serve  to  strengthen  the  piece, 
to  protect  it  from  being  knocked 
about,  and  to  resist  the  strain  and 
play  of  the  wood. 
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ARTS  &  DECOR  Alloy 


Complete 
Sketching  Outfits 

/T  COMPLETE  line  of  artists'  ne- 
cessities, including  everything 
from  thumb  tacks  to  easels,  awaits 
your  selection.  It  is  a  matter  of  con- 
venience for  you  to  know  that  one 
trade -mark — the  Sphinx — covers,  in 
entirety,  the  best  of  Artists'  Materials. 
Good  dealers,  everywhere,  have  inter- 
esting displays  of  Weber  Sketching 
Outfits. 

F.  WEBER  CO. 

Main  Office  and  Factory 

1220  Buttonwood  Street,  Philadelphia 

St.  Louis  Baltimore 

WEBER  ARTISTS'  MATERIALS 


For  Summer  Sketching 

"Lexington"         BSR  ~^S 

SKETCH  BOXES  j  i   \ 

"Victor"  EASELS^ 

4  ««"  v.--- 


The  most  up-to-date  equipment  on  the 
market.  Splendidly  finished.well  made; 
light,   compact    and    convenient. 


Oil  and)Water  Colours 

On  a  Quality  Basis  the  cheapest  Colou 
you  can  buy.  Write  for  Catalog  and  Colou 
Chart  A-5 


ITradt 


,W|NS0R  *  NEWTON 

m        ""  INCORPORATED  *1 

EvEri/th/nq  Far  the  Artist  J 

31  East  17 -St.  NewYorr^ 


Artificial  Flowering  Plants,  and  Trees 
with  Pots,  complete,  from  10^  up 


Our  Illustrated  Catalogue  No. 
If  with  illustrations  in  colors 
of  Artificial  Flowers,  Plants, 
Vines,  Trees,  etc..  Mailed 
FREE    for    the    ashing. 


FRANK  NETSCHERT,  Inc. 

61  Barclay  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


The  Story  o£  the  Printed  Picture 


(Continued  from  page  82) 


antidote  for  the  materialism  of  our 
age. 

In  these  days  the  artist  no  longer 
has  the  drawbacks  of  ignorance  and 
superstition,  indeed,  he  is  swamped 
with  facts,  which  must  be  digested 
before  he  can  create.  But  it  is  now 
time  to  relegate  the  commercial 
print  to  its  place,  to  serve  purely 
commercial  or  descriptive  ends. 
The  artist  must  show  the  public  the 
difference  between  art  and  craft, 
between  an  artist's  product  and 
commercial  reproduction.  In  a 
word,  the  difference  is  this:  the 
etching,  wood-cut  or  lithograph 
made  by  the  artist  is  duplicate  pro- 
duction, while  the  photo-print  is 
duplicate  reproduction.  The  art- 
ist's print  is  guaranteed  as  the  work 
of  his  hand,  carrying  his  message 
to  the  people,  while  the  photo-print 
can  have  no  real  guarantee,  and 
may  or  may  not  relay  a  message. 
Only  too  often  the  exigencies  of 
commercial  interests  make  repro- 
duction a  parody  on  art. 

Only  the  artist  can  assure  the 
value  of  his  work;  all  artists' 
prints  should  consist  of  a  definite 
edition,  of  which  each  print  is 
signed.  This  limited  edition  of  du- 
plicate pictures  makes  a  kind  of 
bond  in  art,  guaranteed  by  the  art- 
ist ;  and  indeed,  bonds  are  real 
prints,  engravings  usually,  in  signed 
duplicate,  representing  a  part  inter- 
est in  some  enterprise  (in  the  case 
of  Liberty  bonds  this  enterprise  was 
as  abstract  an  idea  as  art  itself). 
Dollar    bills,     too,     are    engraved 


prints,  signed  by  the  Treasurer,  a 
kind  particularly  prized  by  all  col- 
lectors. And  postage  stamps  are 
some  of  the  smallest  and  finest  of 
prints,  whose  face  value  may  be 
nothing  to  their  real  worth, — when 
they  become  rare!  Artists'  prints 
have  another  resemblance  to  bonds  ; 
they  are  subject  to  the  law  of  sup- 
ply and  demand,  are  quoted  on  the 
market,  and,  when  rare  or  very 
popular,  may  rise  in  value  to  many 
times  their  original  worth,  even  in 
the  first  year  of  their  issue;  then 
again,  as  artists  know,  it  sometimes 
happens  that  this  doesn't  happen ! 

However,  the  idea  that  the  print 
is  really  a  bond  in  the  production 
of  beauty  in  our  own  country  is 
perfectly  admissible.  The  print  is 
the  means  whereby  the  many  may 
participate  in  the  work  of  the  one 
artist,  a  thing  which  is  true  of  no 
other  form  of  art,  unless  of  bronze 
sculpture  as  of  old.  The  print  is 
an  intimate  co-operation  between 
the  artist  and  his  own  people,  a 
silent  spokesman  which  never  tires 
of  telling  that  there  is  more  in  life 
and  nature  than  the  decrees  of  our 
exact  philosophies. 

To  be  able  to  recognize  the  guar- 
antee of  an  artist's  work,  one  should 
know  something  of  the  mediums 
themselves;  one  appreciates  better 
what  one  technically  understands. 
The  ways  in  which  prints  are  made 
are  in  themselves  interesting  and 
everyone  who  gives  a  fig  for  art 
should  familiarize  himself  witM  B 
processes. 


The  Mill-Stream,"  an  original  mezzotint  by  Frederick  Reynolds 
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AN  OUTLINE  OF  CIVILIZATION" 


ELIE   FAURE'S 

History  */  Art 


Translated  by   WALTER  PACH 


T 


these  images  we  enjoy  such  a  direct  contact  with  the  past  as  no  written  de- 
scription can  ever  give.  .  .  .  The  author  achieves  a  result  that  is  almost 
sublime:  his  pages  leap  with  images  as  vivid  and  sharp  as  a  mediaeval  illumination 
.  .  .  by  all  odds  one,  of  the  most  important  and  interesting  books  that  have  appeared 
during  the  last  generation."  Lewis  Mumford,  New  Republic.  Volume  I,  "Ancient 
Art"  $6.00.  Volume  II,  "Mediaeval  Art,"  $7.50.  Volume  III,  "Renaissance  Art," 
and  Volume  IV,  "Modern  Art,"  in  preparation. 


OTHER    BOOKS    OF    INTEREST   AND    IMPORTANCE 


West  of  the  Water  Tower 

ANONYMOUS 

A  story  ot  small-town  life,  published  anonymously  because  it  differs  so 
radically  from  the  author's  previous  work.  Of  an  earlier  novel  by  this 
author,  Harry  Leon  Wilson,  author  of  "Merton  of  the  Movies,"  said: 
"One  of  the  ten  best  American  novels  ever  written."  Of  "West  of  the 
Water  Tower"  Mr.  Wilson  wrote:  "It  is  an  even  finer  novel,  nothing 
like  it,  nothing  so  good  in  its  particular  genre  has  come  between  E.  W. 
Howe's  'The  Story  of  a  Country  Town'  and  this."  "West  of  the  Water- 
Tower"  is  going  to  make  a  sensation.  $2.00 


The    Invisible    Gods 

By  EDITH  FRANKLIN  WYATT 

This  outstanding  new  novel,  one  of  the  most  widely  acclaimed  books  of 
the  spring,  is  a  story  of  American  life.  The  author  does  not  give  the 
drab  and  dreary  picture  to  be  found  in  so  many  of  the  new  realistic  novels 
but  shows  American  life  as  having  color  and  warmth  and  background. 
The  North  American  Revieiv  says  of  the  book:  "Miss  Wyatt  has  written 
a  novel  of  extraordinary  breadth,  delicacy  and  strength.  ...  A  Charlotte 
Bronte,  modernized  and  well  versed  in  the  subtleties  of  tw<  ntieth-century 
life,  might  have  written  it."  $2.00 


SINGLE    REELS 

By  Albert  Bigeloiv  Paine 
These  delightful  short  stories  are 
above  all  humorous.  Any  of  them 
might  have  happened — as  a  matter 
of  fact,  most  of  them  did.  They 
are  bright  glints  of  everyday  life 
seen  with  the  twinkling  eye  of  Al- 
bert Bigelow  Paine.  The  majority 
of  them  have  appeared  in  Harper's 
Magazine.  $1.90 


CO  NTRABAN  D 

By  Clarence  Budington  Kelland 

The  New  York  Herald  says: 
"Kelland  has  quite  outdone  himself 
this  time,  with  a  story  which  is  a 
'thriller,'  full  of  action  and  sus- 
pense, lit  up  with  soundly  humorous 
characterization."  ...  A  girl  un- 
dertakes the  combined  role  of  a  de- 
tective and  "star-reporter"  in  some 
harrowing  adventures  with  rum- 
runners. $2.00 


Mark  Twain's  Speeches 

Edited  by  ALBERT  BIGELOW  PAINE 
During  the  past  year  Albert  Bigelow  Paine,  Mark  Twain's  official 
biographer,  has  compiled  from  the  original  manuscript,  this  final  authentic 
collection  of  the  addresses  of  America's  greatest  humorist.  Here  is  much 
of  the  Twain  philosophy  of  life,  and  some  of  the  finest  sparkling  of  the 
Twain  wit.  Trade  Edition.  Cloth.  Crown  %vo.  $2.25.  Library  Edition, 
uniform    with   "Letters"    and   "Biography,"        

Pan  The  Piper 

and  Other  Marvelous  Tales 


GLADIOLA   MURPHY 

By  Ruth  Sawyer 

"Gladiola  pulsates  with  life.  You 
will  love  her,  and  close  the  book 
with  a  reluctant  sigh."  New  York 
World.  Here  is  exactly  the  ro- 
mance you  have  been  looking  for. 
It  has  humor,  a  keen  sympathy  with 
the  living,  beautiful  things  of  na- 
ture, the  ardours  and  dramas  of  the 
crowded  city,  adventure  and  love. 
$2.00 


THE   SILENT  SEX 

By  May  Isabel  Fisk 

As  in  Miss  Fisk's  former  volumes, 
these  monologues  are  chiefly  con- 
cerned with  the  little  everyday 
happenings  that  can  be  so  tragic  to 
the  victim  and  so  funny  to  the 
reader.  They  are  the  sort  of  thing 
the  whole  family  will  enjoy  read- 
ing together,  and  talking  over  and 
laughing  about.  $1.90 


$3.00 


By  ANNA  CURTIS  CHANDLER 

With  these  stories  Miss  Chandler  has  en- 
tertained thousands  of  children  at  the  Met- 
ropolitan Museum  of  Art.  The  animals  in 
an  ancient  Persian  rug  come  to  life;  the 
three  Men  of  the  Mountain  on  a  Chinese 
vase  come  back  to  earth;  the  warrior  of 
an  old  medal  repeats  his  wondrous  adven- 
tures, and  many  other  strange  and  wonder- 
ful things  happen  in  this  book.  $3.00 


Gardening  with  Brains 

By  HENRY  T.  FINCK 

Luther  Burbank,  the  world's 
most  famous  gardener,  wrote  to 
the  author  of  Gardening  With 
Brains:  "It  is  the  best  that  has 
so  far  been  written  on  garden  subjects.  You  get  at 
the  facts  in  such  a  pleasing,  human  way,  that  they 
are  irresistible.  Your  articles  suggest  to  me  the 
difference  between  living,  moving,  growing  plant 
life,  and  the  dead,  dry,  flat  specimens  which  one 
sees  in  herbariums."  $2.50 


League    or    War? 

By  Prof.  IRVING  FISHER,  Dept.  Political  Economy,  Yale  University 

"A  most  readable  and  convincing  argument  in  support  of  necessary  and 
effective  action  by  the  American  people  to  prevent  a  recurrence  of  wars." 
Major  General  John  F.  O'Ryan.  "I  cannot  speak  too  highly  of  Professor 
Fisher's  book  which  has  to  do  with  an  issue  that  is  far  and  away  more 
vital  than  any  other  issue  at  present  before  the  human  race."  Dr.  Frank 
Crane.  $2.00 

The  Tale  of  the 
Enchanted  Bunnies 

By  RUTH  SAW  YER 

Because  children  adore  bunnies  and  are 
always  ready  to  hear  a  new  story  about 
them,  Ruth  Sawyer  has  gathered  all  the 
legends  and  folk-material  on  bunnies  from 
all  the  different  countries  in  the  world. 
The  illustrations  are  among  the  brightest 
and  most  fascinating  a  child  ever  ex- 
claimed over  in  delight.  $1.50 


HARPER  &  BROTHERS 
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NEW  YORK 
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BonVoyage Boxes 


The  most  thoughtful  gift  at  parting — 
and  the  most  acceptable  is  a  Dean's 
Bon  Voyage  Box.  Day  by  day  it  ex- 
presses the  good  wishes  of  the  sender 
as  its  delicious  contents  add  to  the  en- 
joyment of  idle  hours  and  al  fresco  tea 
parties  on  deck.  Assortments  of  Dean's 
Cakes.CandiesandotherSweetspacked 
to  preserve  freshness — $2.75  to  $40. 

Price  List  on  Request 

628  Fifth  Avenue  New  York 

Established  ( 


P.  JACKSON  HIGGS 

<3*&zd  Qollector  o^© 

OF  DESIRABLE  ART  OBJECTS 


^t  our  Galleries  may  be  occa.sion.alLi/ 
found  internationally  knouOn  PAINTINGS 
CHINESE  and  PERSIAN  CERAMICS  and  other 
art  OBJECTS^/to/'  the  serious  (Collector 

<58ut  at  all  times  one  may  select J'rom> 
our  Qollection,  FURNITURE  and  EXAMPLES 
AS  noted  ABOVE  of  less  importance  but 
of  great  interest/or  the  furnishing  and, 
beautifying  of  the  home  ^r  «y  .>•  ,y  <y 
GENUINE   EXAMPLES   ONLY  are  dealt  inS> 
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Madame  Helena  Rubinstein 


Beauty — A  Real  Definition 

By  HELENA  RUBINSTEIN 


GONE  are  the  superstitions 
which  ruled  and  regulated  the 
care  of  our  faces,  and  almost  for- 
gotten are  the  fetiches  we  worship- 
ped! Beauty  culture  is  now  a  pre- 
cise and  exact  science  and  there  is 
no  field  of  research  into  which  it 
does  not  penetrate. 

So  that  at  last,  beauty  culture  is 
taking  its  proper  place  in  the  minds 
of  people  and  by  the  enlightened  it 
is  no  longer  thought  to  consist  of 
a  dab  of  rouge  and  powder  and  a 
hidden  box  of  mascare.  Instead, 
we  are  coming  to  understand  more 
and  more  thoroughly  that  every 
activity  reflects  itself  upon  the  ap- 
pearance and  to  beautify  means 
first  of  all  to  live  in  a  sane  and 
sensible  way. 

Food  plays  an  important  part  in 
the  care  of  the  skin.  There  is 
little  good  in  purifying  the  com- 
plexion from  outside  and  under- 
mining its  beauty  from  within.  A 
great  deal  remains  to  be  learned  by 
each  individual,  however,  upon  the 
relation  of  her  own  diet  to  the  skin. 
It  is  difficult  to  advise  a  general 
regime,  since  people  vary  greatly, 
but  if  the  system  is  normal,  I  do 
urge  more  stewed  fruit  than  is 
eaten  in  this  country,  and  a  much 
greater  consumption  of  milk  and 
pure  drinking  water.  I  was  al- 
ways opposed  to  the  drinking  of 
alcohol,  which  is  in  every  way  a 
menace  to  good  looks.  Since  pro- 
hibition, the  damage  it  has  done  is 
indescribable. 

I  think  that  most  doctors  must 


undergo  the  experience  I  have  h3fc- 
recently — that  of  seeing  beautiful 
complexions  ruined  by  the  drink- 
ing of  poor  grade  alcohol.  So 
often  the  little  drink  is  taken  in  a 
spirit  of  fun  and  defiance  that  it 
seems  almost  too  tragic  to  think  of 
how  utterly  it  ruins  the  tissues.  A 
scientific  beauty  specialist  can  do 
much,  but  she  cannot  re-create  tis- 
sues any  more  than  she  can  compel 
hair  to  grow  once  the  hair  follicle 
dies.  However,  let  us  think  of 
what  we  can  do,  not  what  we  can- 
not! 

Of  course,  no  external  prepara- 
tion reaches  the  inner  tissues  in 
quite  the  way  the  blood  would 
carry  it,  but  it  is  intensely  valu- 
able to  beauty  culture  to  be  able 
to  reproduce  the  skin's  own  food- 
stuffs, so  to  speak. 

Have  you  ever  realized  that  the 
skin  gets  thirsty  as  well  as  hungry? 
It  is  a  great  mistake  to  use  nothing 
but  creams,  however  splendid 
these  may  be ;  tonics  and  cleansing, 
beautifying  lotions  should  be  con- 
sidered quite  as  important.  A 
tonic  is  often  needed  to  stimulate 
the  skin  so  that  it  can  absorb 
nourishing  cream  properly  and 
make  it  completely  effective.  Some 
skins — I  am  thinking  of  those  that 
are  oily  or  suffer  from  large  pores — 
require  astringent  tonics  to  refine 
them  and  regulate  the  little  glands 
that  are  close  to  the  surface  and 
which  must  be  out  of  order  to  ex- 
ude enough  oil  to  create  "shine." 

Of  course  oiliness  is  one  of  the 
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main  causes  of  blackheads,  and  is 
often  responsible  for  the  dread  com- 
plication blackheads  lead  to — acne. 
\tyenever  there  are  blackheads 
your  cleansers  and  astringents  are 
more  important  than  anything  else. 
Soap  is  too  fatty  for  this  type  of 
skin.  Use  a  really  penetrative 
wash  that  by  mechanical  action  will 
correct  blackheads.  Acne  of  course 
requires  antiseptic  and  medicated 
creams  as  well,  for  two  reasons — 
first  of  all  to  correct  the  pimples 
and  secondly  to  protect  the  sur- 
rounding areas  from  a  spreading  of 
the  infection. 

I  often  wonder  which  causes 
more  consternation — blackheads  or 
wrinkles?  Neither  should  upset 
one,  since  with  scientific  methods 
carefully  adapted  to  suit  each  indi- 
vidual case  both  can  be  remedied. 
But  wrinkles  seem  to  woman  such 
a  tragedy — the  final  curtain  on 
life's  last  act!  This  is  because  an 
altogether  mistaken  notion  prevails 
that  lines  are  inseparable  from  age. 
They  are  really  nothing  more  than 
a  sign  of  an  altered  condition  of 
one's  being,  and  as  a  local  symp- 
tom, respond  perfectly  to  local 
treatment !  Stimulating  cream, 
astringents  and  tonics,  and  some- 
times very  rich  skinfoods  are  the 
necessary  prepartions. 

By  the  way,  would  you  like  to 
know  why  a  skin  stimulant  re- 
juvenates and  beautifies?  I  will 
explain  it.  When  you  take  exer- 
cise you  feel  a  warm  glow.  This 
because  your  circulation  is  quick- 
ened, enlivening  your  entire  frame. 
But  even  exercise  will  not  bring  a 
s-^ecifk  rush  of  blood  to  any  indi- 
vidual portion  of  your  anatomy. 
A  really  strong  skin-stimulant  is 
like  highly  concentrated  exercise. 
it  will  hurry  the  blood  to  the  part 
where  it  has  been  applied — and  in 
blood  are  those  valuable  secretions 
of  the  ductless  glands,  upon  which 
so  much  of  modern  science  is  based. 

I  believe  personally,  that  these 
glands  are  greatly  affected  by 
climate,  and  this  perhaps  is  one  of 
the  reasons  why  oriental  women 
age  in  appearance  so  quickly.  Dur- 
ing my  travels,  I  noticed  an  in- 
teresting contrast  between  the  point 
of  view  of  the  Eastern  women  and 
our  own.  The  Egyptian  and  In- 
dian beauty  preparations  have  as 
little  foundation  in  science  as  in 
the  days  of  Queen  Chesha,  who,  if 


I  remember  my  history  right, 
cooked  donkey's  hoofs  and  the  fat 
of  black  snakes,  and  applied  the 
concoction  that  resulted  to  her 
skin !  Their  cosmetiques,  however, 
are  lovely — in  many  ways  more  at- 
tractive than  those  the  European 
and  American  can  create.  But 
though  they  might  fascinate,  they 
wouldn't  please  us  for  personal 
use,  because  the  oriental  has  not 
the  least  desire  to  conceal  the  fact 
that  she  used  cosmetiques.  She 
does  not  seek  to  emulate  Nature — 
she  wishes  only  to  improve  upon  it! 

I  remember  visiting  an  Indian 
princess  and  she  asked  my  opinion 
of  her  "make-up"  over  which  she 
had  taken  special  pains  for  me.  As 
she  used  cosmetique  more  moder- 
ately than  most  orientals  I  said  that 
I  thought  it  very  natural  looking. 
Her  dark  eyes  clouding  and  tears 
choking  her  voice  she  exclaimed 
"So  I  have  had  all  my  trouble  for 
nothing!" 

Cosmetiques  really  call  for  a 
study  of  art.  To  understand  the 
matching  of  tones,  and  to  get  a 
clear  conception  of  the  great  artists' 
ideals  of  beauty,  I  made  a  long 
tour  through  Europe's  most  famous 
picture  galleries.  Without  this  I 
don't  think  I  should  ever  have 
realized  how  subtle  is  the  matter 
of  coloring,  and  what  a  variety  is 
needed  in  all  beautifies — rouges,  lip- 
tints,  eye  shadows,  powders,  and 
even  prepartions  for  the  arms, 
throat,  shoulders  and  hands.  Each 
complexion,  from  the  deepest  olive 
brunette  to  the  palest  blonde  calls 
for  tones  that  harmonize  with  its 
own  color  scheme. 

To  learn  all  this,  or  rather  to 
begin  to,  has  meant  long  years  of 
study,  and  now,  perhaps,  I  study 
more  earnestly  and  persistently 
even  than  when  I  was  a  girl — the 
fever  for  knowledge  seized  once  and 
it  grows — but  there  is  one  great 
compensation  for  the  continuous 
labor,  the  strain  and  responsibility 
which  compose  a  beauty  specialist's 
life.  This  is  the  gratitude  and  the 
responsiveness  of  the  many  hundred 
of  thousands  of  women  to  whom 
her  help  is  vital — for  beauty  is 
often  the  deciding  factor  in  a 
woman's  happiness — and  the  in- 
trinsic joy  of  creating  the  one  thing 
that  makes  the  grey,  drab  world 
after  all  worth  while — beauty! 


An  Expert  Restorer  of  Old  Masters 


IN  the  March  issue  we  published 
an  article,  "Bringing  Dead 
Paintings  Back  to  Life,"  by  Chris- 
tine M.  Lewis,  and  in  that  article 
the  contributor  showed  that  re- 
liable picture  restorers  are  few  and 
far  between.  Professor  Pasquale 
Farina,  of  Philadelphia,  is  one  of 
the  few.  Througb  an  oversight 
we  failed  to  credit  Professor  Fa- 
rina with  the  reproductions  of  re- 
stored paintings  accompanying 
Miss  Lewis's  article.  Of  Italian 
birth,  Professor  Farina  has  made  a 
life-study  of  the  old  masters  and 
their  work,  their  methods,  their  in- 


dividual characteristics.  For  ten 
years  he  was  the  head  of  an  art 
school  in  Buenos  Aires.  It  was  he 
who,  as  a  result  of  his  years  of 
study  and  research,  finally  estab- 
lished the  fact  that  the  pigments 
used  by  the  old  masters  are  perma- 
nent, impervious  to  climatic  re- 
actions or  to  the  effects  of  dirt, 
dust,  and  damp.  And  it  was  this 
discovery  which  made  it  possible  to 
identify  old  masterpieces  with  au- 
thority. Professor  Farina  has  lived 
in  Philadelphia  for  a  number  of 
years  and  is  one  of  the  best  known 
art  experts  of  this  country. 


Artistic  Picture  Lighting! 


The  picture  at  the  left  shows 
the  effect  of  even,  glareless 
lighting  with 
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A  development  of  thirty 
years'  experience  in  scientific 
picture  lighting. 
Hidden  Beauties 
Brought  to  Light 
There  are  depths  of  feeling 
in  every  work  of  art  that 
are  lost  to  the  beholder  until 
they   are   revealed    at  their   full 


worth 
flector 


Art-O-Lite     Re- 


I   Try  Art-O-Lite  at  our  expense.    The  foremost  artists,  homes, 

1   galleries  and  dealers  have  depended  upon  Art-O-Lite  Reflectors 

§j    for  years.    They  consult  us  on  all  their  lighting  problems.     You  may 

do  it  too.     We  assume  all  responsibility  by  saying  "try  Art-O-Lite  at 

our   expense."      Your    nearest    dealer    has   them    or    should.       If    not, 

write  us. 


An  Enlarged  Copy  of  the  above  impressive  view  in  oil  by 
Maxfield  Parrish,  with  all  of  its  original  beauty  of  coloring 
brought  out  by  Art-O-Lite,  is  reserved  for  you.  Mailed  free 
on  request. 


American    Reflector    &    Lighting    Company 

100-102-104   S.  Jefferson  St.,    Dept.    (L  31)    Chicago 


No  Bathroom  is  Complete  Without  a 

HESS  WHITE  STEEL  MEDICINE  CABINET 
or  LAVATORY  MIRROR 

Coated  Inside  and  Out  with  the  Best  Grade  of  SNOW  WHITE  Baked  Enamel 


guarantees  it  everlastingly  against  crack- 
ing, blistering  or  flaking.     Your  money 
back  if  you  are  not  pleased. 
Five  sizes — three  styles. 
If  your  dealer  is  not  yet  supplied,  write 
us  direct. 
HESS   WARMING  &  VENTILATING   COMPANY 

1226  TACOMA  BLDG.,  CHICAGO.     Makers  of  Hess  Welded  Steel  Firnaces 


LEAVENS  jfurnMe 


bedroom  set  for  which 
looking.  And— with  a 
ecorative  motif  of  your 
on — according  to  your 
pecifications.     You    may 
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When  you   buy    Leavens   fun- 
either    Decorated   or    Colonia 
It  reflects  your  own  personal 
re  is  no  better  way  of  obt; 


Write  today  for  literature 


WILLIAM  LEAVENS  &TCO.  tnc. 

MANUFACTURERS 

32  CANAL   STREET, 

BOSTON,MASS. 
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SHIRTMAKERS  AND  HABERDASHERS  *+ 


Men  who  appreciate  Artistic  Atmosphere  in  the 
Home  recognize  the  Importance  of  Personal  Ap- 
pearance in  completing  the  Harmonious  Ensemble. 
We  call  particular  attention  to  our  Distinctive 
Shirtings,  Neckwear,  House  Robes,  Etc. 


512  FIFTH  AVENUE.  NEW  YORK 

AT   FORTY-THIRD  STREET 
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Kent-Costikyan 

FOUNDED    1886 

485  FIFTH  AVENUE— SIXTH  FLOOR 

NEW  YORK 

Opposite  Public  Library 

IMPORTERS  OF  ORIENTAL  RUGS 
SEAMLESS  CARPETS  IN  SOLID  COLORS 
RUGS    WOVEN    TO    ORDER     IN    ORIENT 


Courtesy  of  the  Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art. 
"The  Nativity,"  by  El  Greco.    "Painting  before  El  Greco  had  been 
static,  in  two  dimensions.    He  developed  a  new  art  of  dynamics  in 
three  dimensions" 


What  Is  Modern  Art? 

By  NATHANIEL  POUSETTE-DART 

"What  remained  of  immense  importance  was  the  idea  that  a 
work  of  art  was  not  the  record  of  a  beauty  already  existent  else- 
where, but  the  expression  of  an  emotion  felt  by  the  artist  and 
conveyed  to  the  spectator." 

"Vision  and  Design"  By  Roger  Fry. 


-    -    -  -     -   -'-- 


THE  greatest  fallacy  about  mod- 
ern art  is  that  which  declares 
it  a  mushroom  growth,  springing 
from  nothing  and  leading  nowhere. 
Many  people  believe  that  the  work 
of  the  moderns  has  nothing  to  do 
with  the  great  tradition  of  paint- 
ing, that  it  has  not  evolved  out  of 
the  classical  movements  of  the  past. 
Yet,  whosoever  will  may  trace  its 
steady  evolution,  step  by  step,  from 
the  earliest  known  arts.  Much  of 
the  primitive  art  has  the  same 
qualities  that  the  moderns  are 
striving  for;  but  it  is  to  Italian 
painting  that  we  must  go  to  see  the 
first  conscious  signs  of  that  dy- 
namic restlessness  which  character- 
izes the  present  movement. 

Michael  Angelo  was  one  of  the 
first  men  to  take  liberties  with 
form.  His  powerful  imagination 
liberated  him,  in  a  measure  at  least, 
from  the  senseless  imitation  of  sur- 
faces. But  although  his  exaggera- 
tions carried  him  away  from  mean- 
ingless forms,  he  never  really  made 
form  "significant"  because  he  was 
too  much  interested  in  the  compli- 


cations underneath  the  surface. 
His  interest  was  scientific  rather 
than  aesthetic. 

Tintoretto,  that  divine  producer, 
made  much  of  the  exaggerations, 
the  dynamic  quality  and  the  seeth- 
ing restlessness  found  in  the  work 
of  his  master.  He  was  a  remark- 
able painter,  one  far  more  inter- 
ested in  the  artistic  aspect  of  his 
subjects  than  in  the  scientific  one. 
It  is  in  his  work  that  we  see  the 
first  visible  signs  of  what  Harring- 
ton Wright  aptly  calls  organiza- 
tion. By  organization  is  meant 
something  much  more  comprehen- 
sive than  composition.  Composi- 
tion means  a  pleasing  visual  ar- 
rangement, but  organization  means 
the  creation  of  harmonies  through 
emotion  and  intelligence,  and  is 
both  subjective  and  objective  in  its 
nature.  The  visual  must  fuse  with 
the  spiritual  to  give  a  sense  of  in- 
ner reality  and  rhythm. 

From  Tintoretto,  Domenico  El 

Greco,  the  Spanish  Greek,  derived 

the  spiritual  to  give  a  sense  of  in- 

produce    his    own    turbulent    art. 

{Continued  on  page  90) 
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DIRECTOIRE  HUNGARIAN  ASH  DAY-BED  ORNAMENTED  WITH  SILVER  AND  GOLD  MOUNTS 


Decorations 
Furniture 
Draperies 
Antiques 


FACTORY- 
I8ih  to    19th  Streets,   Avenue  C 


WORKROOMS: 
551    W.    42nd  Street 


PARIS: 
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Use  Bluebird  Curtain  Rods 
with  Fine  Curtains 

Styles  for  Every  Home  and  Every  Window 

Your  finest  curtains  cannot  look  well  on  old-fashioned 
sagging,  unsightly  rods.  Insist  on  "Bluebirds."  They 
are  the  newest  and  most  practical  rods  made — the  out- 
growth of  50  years'  manufacturing  experience. 

Ornamental  stiffening  ribs  give  Bluebird  Rods  tneir 
rugged  strength,  and  their  Satin  Gold  and  White  Enamel 
finishes  provide  unique  beauty.  "Bluebirds"  are'rustless 
and  sagless;  rounded  edges  save  curtain  wear;  and  single, 
double  and   triple  styles   fit    all  windows  and   draperies. 

Packed  complete  with  nails  and  screws — easily'put  up- 
Ask  your  dealer. 

FLAT 'Extending 

CURTAIN  RODS 

H.  L.  JUDD  COMPANY,  Inc.,  NEW  YORK 
Makers  of  Home  Accessories  for  Over  50  Years 


REAL     CLEANLINESS 


YOU  constantly  wash  your  nightgowns,  sheets 
and  quilts,  but  it's  impossible  to  wash  a  mat- 
tress. The  Mattress  Protectors  will  keep  the 
mattress  fresh  and  clean. 

They  are  made  in  all  sizes  for  bed  or  crib  and 
quilted  so  that  they  remain  soft  and  light  and  fluffy 
in  spite  of  washing  and  continued  use. 

We  have  made  Mattress  Protectors  on  our  pat- 
ented machines  for  over  thirty  years  and  guarantee 
every  Protector. 

The  best  hotels  and  institutions  throughout  the 
country  use  our  Protectors  on  their  mattresses. 
Prove  this  next  time  you  are  at  a  good  hotel  by 
turning  back  the  sheets  and  look  at  our  Protectors 
with  the   little  red  trade  marks  sewed  in  one  corner. 

None   genuine   without   trade   mark. 

Because  of  their  many  features,  they  are  specially 
suited  to  use  on  Baby's  crib.  They  protect  the  child 
as  well   as  the  mattress — save  time  and  labor. 

Endorsed  by  physicians  and  used  by  the  best  fam- 
ilies who  know. 

One  trial  will  convince  you  beyond  any  doubt. 

EXCELSIOR  QUILTING  GO. 

15  LAIGHT  STREET  NEW  YORK,  N.  Y. 


What  Is  Modern  Art? 


(Continued  from  page  88) 


Like  his  predecessor,  he  was  a  pas- 
sionate man  with  great  dramatic 
power.  He  was  a  religious  painter, 
it  is  true,  but  it  was  the  relation- 
ship of  form  and  color  that  was  his 
most  secret  preoccupation.  He  dis- 
placed his  planes,  elongated  his  fig- 
ures and  put  a  suction  into  his 
amazing  arrangements  that  made 
his  canvases  alive.  Painting  before 
El  Greco  had  been  static,  in  two 
dimensions.  He  developed  a  new 
art  of  dynamics  in  three  dimen- 
sions. He  made  forms  contract  and 
expand.  He  made  them  arise  in 
flame  shapes;  he  made  them  bulge 
and  twist,  but  always  with  artistic 
significance.  He  created  a  sym- 
phony of  movement  that  balanced 
beautifully  in  the  different  vi- 
brating strata  of  his  pictures. 

Although  El  Greco  was  a  realist 
in  the  best  sense  of  the  term,  he 
never  fell  into  the  naturalism  of 
Valesquez.  Valesquez  may  have 
been  a  better  painter  than  his 
master,  but  as  an  artist  he  was  far 
inferior.  El  Greco  is  really  the 
father  of  modern  painting  and  it 
was  a  short  step  from  his  fruitful 
work  to  that  of  Picasso's  cubistic 
adventures. 

Cezanne's  profound  mind  early 
grasped  the  salient  qualities  in  El 
Greco's  work,  and  he  tried  hard 
all  his  life  to  advance  beyond  his 
master's  three  dimensional  paint- 
ings. He  added  dots  to  dots  and 
made  a  line,  he  added  lines  to  lines 
and  achieved  a  plane,  and  in  his 
latter  life  he  added  planes  to  planes 
in  the  attempt  to  discover  thereby 
a  fourth  dimension.  However,  if 
Cezanne  did  not  advance  very  far 
beyond  El  Greco  in  his  work,  he 
did  in  his  thinking.  He  saw  in  his 
master's  work  the  suggestion  of 
cubistic  formalization.  He  saw 
that  in  nature  everything  resolved 
itself  into  cubes,  cones  and  cylin- 
ders and  that  by  combining  these 
with  rhythm  wonderful  things 
would  result. 

Picasso,  the  logical  successor  to 
El  Greco,  absorbed  these  truths 
without  effort  and  invented  the  ab- 
stract organizations  which  have  ad- 
vanced art  into  the  field  of  pure 
creation.  He  lifted  painting  to  the 
plane  of  music ;  he  made  of  it  an 
instrument  sufficient  unto  itself. 
He  liberated  painting  from  its 
thraldom  to  nature  and  struck  fear 
into  the  hearts  of  the  academicians. 
Art  was  no  longer  a  simple  for- 
mula. It  required  real  creative 
genius  to  invent  abstract  forms. 
No  longer  would  the  artist  sit  and 
fiddle  thoughtlessly  before  a  model 
and  call  the  result  art,  when  he 
had  painstakingly  affixed  his  signa- 
ture to  it. 

Picasso  made  artists  think,  and  so 
did  Cezanne.  The  latter  influenced 
van   Gogh   and   Gaugin;  he  made 


them  rebel  against  the  meaningless. 
His  influence  made  post  impression- 
ists of  them,  which  means  that  they 
painted  the  vision  after  the  im- 
pression, instead  of  painting  an  im- 
pression without  a  vision.  Van 
Gogh  painted  a  pipe  lying  on  a 
chair,  and  it  had  elements  of  great- 
ness because  it  was  impregnated 
with  emotional  thought.  It  was 
not  a  copy  of  a  chair  and  a  pipe;  it 
was  a  chair  and  a  pipe  plus  all  the 
fire  and  intensity  of  Van  Gogh. 

These  two  artists  stopped  trying 
to  think  scientifically  about  the 
things  they  painted,  as  the  impres- 
sionists did,  and  discovered  that 
they  were  artists  with  something  to 
say.  They  were  both  intensely 
serious  men.  Van  Gogh  was  a  re- 
ligious fanatic  and  Gaugin  an  ar- 
tistic zealot  from  the  time  when  he 
tore  himself  from  his  stool  in  a 
merchant's  office.  And  still  we 
hear  people  say  that  this  modern 
movement  was  instigated  by  charla- 
tans and  insincere  men. 

Matisse  owes  a  good  deal  of  his 
liberation  to  Cezanne  and  Picasso. 
Although  Matisse  has  added  noth- 
ing new  to  art,  through  his  finer 
sensibilities  he  has  succeeded  in 
sending  us  back  to  the  child  joy  of 
the  primitives.  He  paints  with  in- 
tellectual abandon,  but  not  like  a 
savage.  Matisse  is  French;  he 
will  never  be  able  to  elucidate  like 
a  primitive  negro. 

Although  modern  art  is  lib- 
erating in  its  influence  it  exacts  <£• 
much  more  of  the  artist  than  the 
art  of  yesterday.  Organization  de- 
mands completeness.  Brancusi  la- 
bors long  and  hard  to  chisel  his 
wood  and  stone  into  perfect  sim- 
plicity and  rhythm,  and  Derain  is 
always  troubled  because  he  is  not 
able  to  achieve  the  total  greatness 
of  his  conceptions. 

When  Clive  Bell  speaks  of  sig- 
nificant form  I  think  he  means 
form  that  is  alive  because  it  is 
created,  and  not  copied  or  in- 
terpreted. It  is  significant  because 
it  has  a  beauty  and  a  power  all  its 
own.  In  the  individual  form  we 
see  the  magnificance  of  the  whole. 
From  the  fragment  of  an  old  work 
or  art  we  can  recreate  an  ensemble 
of  our  own. 

Art  appreciation  is  simply  re- 
creation. It  is  not  a  thing  that  we 
are  born  with,  but  a  thing  we  must 
achieve. 

We  may  appreciate  a  Corot  or 
a  Monet  and  yet  not  have  an  ink- 
ling of  what  modern  art  means. 
This  new  art  manifested  on  every 
side  must  be  taken  seriously,  for 
it  is  a  logical  development  from  the 
grand  tradition  and  one  which  has 
captured  the  emotions  and  the  im- 
aginations of  thinking  persons 
everywhere. 
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the  candlesticks  and  a  bowl  or  two 
on  the  table  gave  the  episode  the 
added  Chardinesque  charm  of  a 
still-life  study. 

Later,  this  brother,  moving 
through  a  pitch-dark  room  with 
a  candle  in  his  hands,  finds  his 
brothers  and  sisters  fallen  asleep, 
and  the  light  revealing  two  girls 
clasped  in  each  other's  arms,  or 
a  head  fallen  aside  in  slumber, 
painted  these  figures  as  on  a  black 
canvas  with  a  running  brush. 

In  camera  composition  as  in 
canvas  composition,  the  frame  is 
important  both  for  its  dimensions 
and  its  boundaries.  The  painter 
has  many  more  or  less  conscious 
rules  which  he  acknowledges  even 
when  he  breaks  them.  The  dimen- 
sions of  the  moving  picture  frame 
are  fixed  but  can  be  altered  by 
black  mats  of  square  or  oval  or 
circular  shape. 

Some  painters  draw  a  line  from 
each  corner  to  its  cattycorner  and 
consider  their  intersection  the  focus 
of  their  picture.  Other  painters 
abhor  any  such  standard. 

But  the  filling  of  the  given 
space  —  what  German  aestheti- 
cians  call  Die  Raum-Fiillung — is 
important,  and  the  lighting  and 
shading  of  that  little  flat  room  are 
vital  to  the  painter's  achievement. 
Depth  and  perspective  are  tricks 
on  canvas  as  well  as  on  film. 

My  first  camera  man,  John  J. 
Mescall,  a  passionate  and  skillful 
^.artist  in  light,  believes  in  putting 
a  dark  object  in  the  foreground 
for  the  sake  of  depth.  He  is  for- 
ever dashing  forward  to  set  a 
bowl  of  flowers  or  something  close 
to  the  camera  where  it  will  blur 
a  little  and  suggest  distance  be- 
yond. 

The  cutting  of  the  frame  is  an- 
other fascinating  and  a  madden- 
ing opportunity  or  hindrance,  as 
the  case  may  be.  Ordinarily,  in 
a  close-up  of  one  head,  the  head 
should  be  centered.  But  often  a 
nervous  energy  is  obtained  by 
throwing  the  head  off  the  center, 
or  even  by  showing  only  a  part  of 
it. 

In  a  close-up  of  two  or  three 
figures  there  is  much  hell  in  get- 
ting them  inside  the  frame  with- 
out a  sense  of  crowding  or  awk- 
wardness. Sometimes  it  is  effective 
to  cut  one  of  the  heads  off  here 
or  there.  The  mind  seems  to  de- 
light in  imagining  the  rest. 

As  in  playwriting  and  story- 
writing  and  plot  composition,  so 
in  pictorial  composition,  it  is  well 
to  "star  the  audience,"  as  one  old 
playwright  put  it. 

My  latest  picture,  "Souls  for 
Sale,"  opens  in  the  desert.  I 
sought  a  virgin  field,  finding  it  at 
a  spot  which  we  reached  by  a  daily 
motor  ride  of  fourteen  miles  fol- 
lowed by  a  cross-country  ride  on 
horses  for  four  miles.  Here  was 
a  great  lake  of  rolling  dunes  with- 
out a  trace  of  vegetation  to  mar 
their  beautiful   texture.      We   had 


a  feast  of  landscape  and  a  wealth 
of  sunlight. 

How  does  one  compose  a  land- 
scape with  the  camera?  One  can- 
not omit  what  one  dislikes  as  a 
painter  can.  But  you  can  travel 
here  ami  there  and  squint  through 
a  finder  till  you  obtain  something 
usually  far  better  than  you  were 
looking  for. 

I  rode  and  walked  many  miles 
about  those  dunes  till  I  found  an 
arrangement  that  gave  me  a  sense 
of  delight.  Then  we  set  up  the 
cameras  and  moved  them  inch  by 
inch  till  we  had  something  inten- 
tional yet  natural  in  our  frame. 
Then  we  put  on  a  sky-filter  that 
would  catch  the  clouds  and  keep 
them  in  proper  values.  Then  we 
studied  just  where  the  caravan  of 
camels  and  horses  would  best 
emerge  from  the  solitude  and 
what  line  it  should  trace  along 
this  crest,  down  that  hollow,  up 
over  the  middle  of  that  dune, 
spirally  across  the  next,  and  so  on. 

Then  we  waited  for  the  sun  to 
reach  just  the  spot  that  gave  the 
best  shadows;  and  by  complex 
signalling  set  the  parade  on  the 
march. 

The  result  was  something  with 
a  touch  of  glory  in  it. 

In  other  bits  of  the  picture 
other  problems  brought  other  op- 
portunities, and  successes  or  fail- 
ures, as  luck  would  have  it,  but 
never  without  an  earnest  attempt 
at  the  artistic  composition  of  ar- 
ranged beauty  so  far  as  it  would 
help  the  human  drama. 

At  one  time  the  cameras  were 
laid  on  the  ground  with  the  camera 
men  on  their  bellies  and  squinting 
upward  almost  under  a  plunging 
horse's  feet  to  emphasize  the  pon- 
derous beauty  of  him  as  he  reared 
with  fright  while  the  circus  tent 
blazed. 

Another  time  certain  of  our 
seventeen  cameras  were  placed  on 
a  building  a  hundred  feet  high  and 
a  thousand  yards  away  to  catch 
the  bigness  of  a  flaming  circus 
tent  when  an  imitated  lightning 
bolt  set  off  three  hundred  pounds 
of  powder  at  the  peak  of  the  cen- 
ter pole. 

Strong  men  wept  when  they 
heard  that  we  had  poured  six 
hundred  dollars'  worth  of  alcohol 
on  that  tent  so  that  it  would  burn 
with  a  better  photographic  flame. 

Other  scenes  in  "Souls  for  Sale" 
included  a  new-art  dance  by  batik- 
clad  dancers  disporting  their  shape- 
ly forms  in  an  enormous  ballroom 
with  a  long  staircase  ending  in  a 
light,  arched  bridge  over  a  great 
pool.  A  good  deal  of  moving  pic- 
ture composition  must  be  worked 
out  by  or  with  the  art  director 
who  designs  with  a  mind  keen  for 
effect. 

In  shooting  this  ballroom  scene 

I  set  some  of  the  twelve  cameras 

to    rake    the    dancers    from    odd 

angles  with  especially  large  lenses. 

{Continued  on   next  page) 
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exquisite  kite  Georgian  Bracket  of  canary  glass  with 
English  silver  mountings 


Cassidy  Company 

INCORPORATED 

Designers  and  Manufacturers  of  Lighting  Fixtures 

101  PARK  AVENUE  AT  FORTIETH  STREET 

NEW  YORK  CITY 


ROOKWOOD 

POTTERY    AND    TILES 

represent  the  conscientious  efforts  of  a  large  force  of 
artists  and  artizans  toward  an  ideal. 

THE  ROOKWOOD  POTTERY  COMPANY 
Rookwood  Heights,  Cincinnati,  Ohio 
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the  Greenbrier 

White  Sulphur  Springs 

West  Virginia 

A  great  welcoming  "country-house" 

2000  feet  up  in  the  Alleghanies 

Scenic  charm  and  invigorating  atmosphere 

Golf— Splendid  turf  greens  and  fairways 

Horseback  riding,  tennis 

World  famous  Medicinal  Waters  and  Baths 

n  main  line,  C.  &  O.     Overnight  from  Eastern  &  Central  West- 

n  cities.   European  plan.    Also  table  d'hote— May  1st  to  Nov.  1st 

HARRY  TAIT,  Resident  Manager 


SINCE  1778 

W  S  S  Water.    A  Natural  Laxative 
America's  Morning  Drink 
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ANNOUNCEMENT   FROM 

WASHINQTON,  D.  C. 

H  the  opening  of  HOTEL  HAMILTON  at  the  corner 
of  Fourteenth  and  K  Streets,  Washington  has  cause  to  be 
proud  of  possessing  the  newest  and  one  of  the  finest  and  best 
Hotels  in  the  country.  The  courage  and  vision  of  its  originator, 
whose  dreams  and  thoughts  and  plans  have  brought  Hotel 
Hamilton  to  its  present  state  of  perfection,  are  rewarded  by 
the  knowledge  that  the  nation's  Capitol  has  now  a  Hotel  fault- 
less in  its  appointments — the  last  word  in  comfort,  convenience 
and  luxury — the  last  thought  in  harmony  and  beauty  of  form 
and  coloring. 

JT  is  located  on  a  prominent  corner,  which  is  easily  acces- 
sible from  all  parts  of  the  city,  facing  one  of  Washington's 
largest  and  most  famous  parks — Franklin  Square.  All  of  its 
four  hundred  rooms  have  outside  exposure  and  luxurious 
bathrooms.  The  furnishings,  carpets  and  hangings  are  a  de- 
light to  the  eye,  and  courtesy,  careful  individual  attention  to 
the  comfort  of  guests  and  visitors  will  be  assured  under  the 
personal   direction  of  experienced   management. 


HOTEL  MARSEILLES 

Broadway  at  103d  Street 

(Subway  Express  Station  at  Door) 

NEW  YORK  CITY 

Near  Riverside  Drive,  Central  Park,  Theatres  and  Shopping  Sections 


Single  room,  running  water,  $2.50  per  day 

Single  room  and  bath      -      -     3.00     "     " 

Double  room,  bath     -      -      -     5.00     "     " 

Handsome  suites  of  2,  3  rooms 


Dinner  de  Luxe  $1.35  served  in  Blue  Room  and  Grill 
Exceptional  Orchestra  M.  P.  MURTHA,  Manager 
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There  were  marvelous  results 
caused  by  faces  and  figures  break- 
ing across  the  frame's  lines  to  carry 
the  beholder's  fancy  on  beyond  the 
seen  to  the  imagined. 

Such  successes  are  perhaps  acci- 
dental, but  a  fisherman  is  entitled 
to  whatever  he  brings  up  on  the 
hook  he  casts  at  random  into  un- 
known waters. 

In  motion  picture  work  the 
lights  are  the  devil.  To  get  them 
close  enough  to  the  performers  to 
make  visible  the  slightest  change 
of  expression,  without  getting  the 
lights  into  the  camera-field  is  an 
incessant  torment. 

Since  "Souls  for  Sale"  is  a  story 
of  motion  picture  life  I  could  bring 
my  lights  into  the  picture  inten- 
tionally. Thus  I  had  many  new 
toys  to  play  with.  Flares,  spots  of 
brilliance,  and  strange  qualities  of 
light  were  made  possible  as  I  de- 
liberately posed  my  characters  in 
front  of  a  bank  of  Cooper-Hewitt 
tubes  or  against  a  blinding  Win- 
field,  or  a  spot,  or  beneath  a  dome. 

In  one  scene  where  the  heroine 
was  undergoing  a  "test"  in  close- 
up,  I  banked  all  the  lights  possible 
about  her,  making  a  more  than 
Rembrandtesque  frame  of  black 
around  a  core  of  such  dazzling 
radiance  that  the  girl's  features 
were  lost  in  a  shimmering  radiance. 

It  is  pleasant  to  brag  of  one's 
deeds  with  no  one  to  interrupt. 
But  I  must  not  fall  prey  to  over- 
indulgence. I  have  purposely 
spoken  of  my  own  work,  because 
nobody  else  is  likely  to — -or  cer- 
tainly not  with  such  unadulter- 
ated delight  in  it. 

There  are,  of  course,  many 
other  directors  who  have  far  more 
experience  and  ability  than  I,  and 
whose  achievements  I  humbly  ap- 
plaud. They  deserve  even  more 
praise    than    they    get    and    even 


more  emolument.  My  own  ignor- 
ance will  perhaps  explain  if  not 
excuse  my  enthusiasm  and  my 
effort  to  talk  of  the  grammar 
of  cinematic  composition.  Nearly 
every  director  I  know  is  conscious 
of  the  effects  I  have  sketched  and 
is  devotedly  practicing  the  art  of 
composition  with  variety  and  per- 
sonality. 

While  we  recognize  the  genius 
revealed  in  many  foreign  pictures, 
and  the  important  lessons  they 
teach  us,  we  ought  not  to  forget 
that  we  import  only  a  few  care- 
fully selected  foreign  triumphs  and 
never  see  the  wholesale  trash  that 
the  foreigners  turn  out  at  home. 

Here  we  see  the  bad  with  the 
good  and  are  so  sated  and  bored 
that  we  are  often  too  jaded  to  re- 
spond to  high  accomplishment. 

I  am  ardently  of  the  belief  that 
the  American  average  is  far  higher 
than  the  foreign  and  that  we  have 
more  to  teach  Europe  than  Europe 
to  teach  us.  The  highest  triumphs 
of  American  genius  equal  the 
highest  triumphs  of  foreign  genius; 
though  it  is  foolish  to  try  to  rate 
works  of  genius  in  any  one  =  two 
=  three  valuation. 

My  object  in  writing  as  I  have 
done  is  simply  to  call  the  attention 
of  art-lovers  to  a  great  field  they 
seem  to  pass  through  without 
knowledge  of  its  problems  or  suc- 
cesses. 

The  highest  art  conceals  itself 
and,  in  the  making  of  moving, 
pictures,  composition  for  its  own 
sake  should  be  most  stealthily  en- 
joyed by  the  director  and  camera 
man,  and  should  be  unconsciously 
enjoyed  by  the  spectator. 

There  are  stylists  in  moving 
picture  direction,  and  it  is  time 
for  the  beraters  to  give  up  whole- 
sale denunciation  and  take  up 
analytical  appreciation. 


An  arrangement  of  decorative  foliage  as  background  to 
the  figure  of  Helen  Chadwick  in  "Gimme" 
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Always  Open 


Write  for  illustrated 
/older  and  rales 


For  Happy  Days  by  the  Sea 

HOSPITABLE,  HOMELIKE 

(halfonte- 
HaddonHall 

ATLANTIC  CITY 

For  more  than  fifty  years  these  two  hotels, 


now  combined 


ana   manage- 


giving  days  by  the  sea. 


meat,  have  been   the  choice   of    cultivated, 
nteresting  people  —  bent  on  happy,  health- 


.EEDS  and   LIPPINCOTT 

Company 


ffiotel 

SheridarvPlaza 


CHICAGO 


Sheridan.  Road 
at  Wilson  Ave. 


UPTOWN    CHICAGO'S 
MOST    FAVORED 
HOTEL 


Why  not  this  coming  summer  spend  a  few  days  or  weeks  on 
the  famous  North  Shore — Chicago's  vacation  land?  Come 
to  the  beautiful  Sheridan-Plaza.  Bathing,  motoring,  theater- 
going. Short  ride  to  golf  grounds  and  parks.  Music  and 
dancing  evenings.  Moderate  rates  in  the  restaurant  and 
Narcissus  Grill  cafeteria.  Eighteen  minutes  from  downtown  ; 
elevated  express  and  surface  lines;  motor  busses  to  and  from 
downtown,  through  Lincoln  Park,  stop  at  the  door. 

European  plan.  Excellent  rooms,  with  private 
bath,  $3  a  day  and  up.  Reservations  are  advisable. 
Exceptional  garage  accommodations. 


W.  C.  D.  Trankle,  Pres. 


W.  B.  Smith,  Mgr. 


--. 


Get  ihtTfocts 

about 
Ifavd  Costs 

BEFORE  formulating  your  summer 
vacation  plans  investigate  the  cost 
of  crossing  to  Europe  on  one  of  our 
14  delightful  cabin  steamers.  On  these 
cabin  ships  you  obtain  the  best  ac- 
commodations at  extremely  moderate 
rates,  with  excellent  service  and  all 
the  delights  of  a  sea  voyage. 

These  ships,  with  our  famous  de  luxe 
liners — Olympic,  Homeric,  Bclgenland, 
Lapland,  and  the  world's  largest  ship 
Majestic  —  offer  five  sailings  a  week 
to  England  via  Southampton,  Liver- 
pool and  Plymouth;  three  to  France 
via  Cherbourg;  and  one  each  to  Ire- 
land, Belgium  and  Germany. 

Here  is  complete  ocean  service  at 
your  price. 


^slWhite  Star  Lineef 

American  Line  >    y^v^  ^  Red  Star  Line 


'Delightful 
Cabin  Steamers 

NEW  YORK  to  BREMEN 
via  ( Cherbourg  —  Southampton 
Pittsburgh  Canopic 


NEW  YORK  to  ANTWERP 

via  Plymouth-Cherbourg 
St.  Paul  Zeeland 


PHILA.    to    LIVERPOOL 

via  Cobh  (Queensiown) 

Havetford 

MONTREAL  to  LIVERP'L 
Dotic        Canada         Regina 


Old  World  Courtesies  and 
a  World  of  Comfort 


A  sophisticated  atmosphere  with  all  the 
charm  of  old  world  courtesies  and  amen- 
ities. Competent  personal  service  that 
anticipates  your  wishes.  Irresistible  cui- 
sine. Splendid,  hospitable  salons.  Broad, 
boulevard-like  decks.  Large  airy  suites 
or  single  rooms  with  every  appointment 
for  conven  ience  and  comfort.  Complete 
rest,  relaxation  and  quiet  or  an  infinite 
variety  of  pleasurable  diversions. 
These  make  each  voyage  on  a  French 
Line  steamer  a  pleasant  memory. 


Regular  sailings  from  New  York  for  Ply- 
mouth, Havre  and  Paris  bv  the  express 
de  luxe  liners 

PARIS  LAFAYLTTL 

FRANCE 

Detailed  information  on  request. 


From  New  York  for  Havre  and  Paris  with 
all  the  comforts  of  ocean  travel  at  mini- 
mum expense,  the  large,  comfortable 
one  cabin  steamers 


ROCHAMBE.AU 
ROUSSILLON 


CHICAGO 
LA  5AVOIE. 


S^eniehJlrie 


Offices  and  Agencies  in 

Principal  Cities  0/ Europe  and  the  United  States 


Compagnie  Generate  Transatlantique 

19  State  Street,  New  York 
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YALE  SCHOOL  OF  THE  FINE  ARTS 

YALE  UNIVERSITY,  NEW  HAVEN,  CONN. 
DRAWING  AND  PAINTING— SCULPTURE-ARCHITECTURE 

COMPOSITION— ANATOMY— PERSPECTIVE—HISTORY    OF    ART 

The  Degree  of  Bachelor  of  Fine  Arts  (B.F.A.)  is  awarded  for 
advanced  work  of  distinction.  The  Winchester  Fellowship  for 
one  year's  study  of  art  in  Europe,  the  English  Scholarship  for 
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Business  Manager— Adam  Dingwall,  50  W.  47th  St.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

2.  That  the  owners  are : 
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are:  None. 

4    That  the  two  paragraphs  next  above,  giving  the  names  of  the  owners,  stockholders, 
and  security  holders,  if  any,  contain  not  only  the  list  of  stockholders  and  security  holders 
ar  upon  the  books  of  the  company  but  also,  in  cases  where  the  stockholder  or 
appears    upon    the   books    of    the    company    as    trustee    or    in    any    other 
ne  of  the  person  or  corporation  for  whom  such  trustee  is  acting, 
aid   two  paragraphs   contain  statements   embracing   affiants   full 
to  the  circumstances  and  conditions  under  which  stockholders 
ty  holders  who  do  not  appear  upon  the  books  of  the  company  as  trustees,  hold 
securities  in  a  capacity  other  than  that  of  a  bona  fide  owner  ;  and  this  affiant 
that  any  other  person,  association,  or  corporation  has  any  interest 
direct  or  indirect  in  the  said  stock,  bonds,  or  other  securities  than  as  so  stated  by  him. 
ADAM  DINGWALL,  Business  Manager. 
Sworn  to  and  subscribed  before  me  this  16th  day  of  March,  1923. 

(Seal)     ALBERT   B.   BEELAX1). 
-w    York    County,    New    York    County    Clerk' 
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tages,  he  has  felt  it  as  lines  and 
colors.  In  that  moment  has  he  not 
won  from  material  beauty  a  thrill 
indistinguishable  from  what  art 
gives  ?" 

Mr.  Bell's  whole  presentation  is 
so  well  developed,  so  in  accord  with 
my  own  conception  of  art,  that 
each  paragraph  becomes  more  in- 
teresting than  the  preceding  one, 
and  it  is  with  great  reluctance  I  re- 
frain from  continuing  to  quote 
him. 

At  all  events,  as  the  editor  of 
Arts  &  Decoration  has  re- 
quested me  to  say  something  about 
my  photographs,  the  reader  might 
possibly  be  interested  to  know  what 
inspired  them  and  what  I  was  try- 
ing to  achieve  in  the  various  sub- 
jects. 

Everyone  in  the  more  civilized 
communities  is  familiar  with  an 
electric  light  bulb.  I  happen  to 
notice  one  of  these  on  a  table  cast- 
ing a  shadow.  It  was  only  a  small 
shadow,  but  it  suggested  to  me  the 
possibilities  of  making  a  composi- 
tion with  merely  the  bulb  and  the 
shadow,  so  with  the  aid  of  a 
more  powerful  projected  light  to 
lengthen  and  enlarge  this  shadow, 
I  evolved  the  illustration  entitled, 
"The  Dragon  Fly's  Wing."  This, 
of  course,  is  merely  one  interpreta- 
tion of  the  subject,  for  the  form  of 
an  electric  light  bulb  is  very  inter- 
esting indeed  and  holds  many  pos- 
sibilities for  design. 

When  I  got  the  print  roller, 
which  may  be  here  seen  in  the  act 
of  squeegeeing  the  water  from  a  wet 
print  upon  a  black  enameled  tin 
made  for  that  purpose,  I  was  con- 
siderably interested  in  the  peculiar 
shape  of  the  tool,  and  it  occurred 
to  me  immediately  that  its  very  pe- 
culiarity of  form  would  lend  itself 
admirably  to  a  simple  but  interest- 
ing composition.  This  recurred  to 
me  every  time  I  used  it  until  the 
formulated  design  here  shown  was 
evolved. 

The  bit  of  pattern  of  the  coffee- 
pot and  scalloped  oilcloth  was  in- 
spired by  the  design  possibilities  in 
the  oilcloth.  Having  noticed  this 
cloth  from  time  to  time  on  various 
shelves  in  various  places,  it  oc- 
curred to  me  one  day  that  such  a 
thing  would  make  good  picture 
material.  The  coffee-pot  naturally 
followed  for  its  association  with 
the  culinary  aspect  of  the  oilcloth 
and  for  the  possibility  of  repeating 
the  triangular  motif  in  the  spout 
and  its  shadow.  Of  course  a  kitchen 
cup  and  saucer  were  naturally  re- 
lated to  the  pot  and  helped  from 
the  point  of  view  of  distributing  the 
white,  thereby  obtaining  a  nice  bit 
of  balance  in  composition. 

Odds  and  ends  for  various  pur- 
poses and  of  all  varieties  accumu- 
late at  times  around  one's  studio. 
As  I  remember,  a  little  stepladder 


had  been  left  in  the  corner  after 
hanging  a  picture.  The  news- 
paper and  box  happened,  in  the 
course  of  straightening  out  some 
things,  to  be  left  under  it,  and  the 
cake  of  scouring-soap  was  added 
for  the  same  reason  as  the  cup  in 
the  group  entitled,  "Breakfast  Es- 
sentials." 

I  happened  to  run  across  the 
round  box  in  a  closet.  It  was  the 
second  largest  one  of  a  nest  which 
I  had  bought  some  years  ago,  in- 
tending to  decorate  them  with  de- 
signs in  brilliant  colors.  They  were 
to  be  used  for  candy  boxes  as 
Christmas  gifts  for  some  of  my 
friends,  but  were  relegated  to  the 
Land  of  Unaccomplished  Things. 
Its  fine,  simple  shape  and  the  de- 
lightfully satiny  quality  of  the  un- 
finished wood  suggested  a  composi- 
tion in  intersecting  circles,  in  which 
a  subtle  underlying  angular  scheme 
was  woven.  I  am  glad  I  didn't 
paint  those  boxes  now. 

Hasn't  the  reader  ever  noticed 
the  delightful  circular  designs  in 
the  plates,  cups,  saucers,  and  other 
objects  of  a  tea-table,  or  possibly  in 
a  restaurant  at  some  time  ?  It  was 
the  observation  of  a  group  of  such 
things  that  impelled  the  photo- 
graphing of  the  composition  repro- 
duced herewith. 

Whereas  these  compositions  have"^ 
been  carefully  arranged  with  an 
idea  to  pictorial  balance,  and  so 
forth,  to  quote  Mr.  Bell  again, 
"Design  is  the  organization  of 
forms,"  and  the  idea  prompting 
them  was  originally  seen  in  the 
mind's  eye.  This  conception  was 
undoubtedly  the  product  of  mental 
observations  of  the  past.  However, 
pictures  exist  all  around  us,  if  we 
can  but  train  our  vision  to  see  them. 

It  might  be  noted  that  the  ab- 
sence of  light  (or  shadow)  plays  a 
vital  part  in  each  composition, 
blending  together  or  separating  the 
components  of  the  forms  selected 
for  each  picture.  These  shadows 
must  be  considered  as  parts  or  ef- 
fects produced  by  the  selected 
forms  themselves,  rather  than  ac- 
cessories arbitrarily  reproduced  to 
complete  compoundings  of  form. 
The  shapes  of  shadows  and  light 
reflections  are  more  or  less  divi- 
sional, or  multiplicatory  adjuncts, 
or  possessions  of  the  forms  them- 
selves and  must  not  only  be  appre- 
ciated but  handled  with  intelligent 
lighting. 

Pictures  exist  all  around  us 
awaiting  our  sense  of  their  beauty. 
Undoubtedly  people  in  all  walks  of 
life  would  gain  a  finer  appreciation 
and  enjoyment  of  the  commonplace, 
if  they  would  occasionally,  or  per- 
haps quite  often,  try  to  see  things 
as  shapes  or  as  pure  form. 
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in  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth 
century.  When  Thompson  crossed 
the  mountains  and  established  a 
post  among  the  Kootenavs,  in 
1807,  he  had  much  to  fear  from 
the  Piegans — a  western  branch  of 
the  Blackfeet — w  h  o  summoned 
him  to  retrace  his  steps,  besieged 
his  establishments,  chased  his  party 
along  the  mountain  passes  and 
killed  many  of  his  new  friends. 
Indeed,  the  Kootenays  and  the 
Flatheads  no  sooner  secured  the 
new  weapons  than  they  sang  their 
war  songs,  started  on  the  war  path 
and  visited  their  wrath  upon  the 
unprotected  camps  of  their  former 
oppressors  all  through  the  land. 
The  war  of  attrition  was  proceed- 
ing along  its  fatal  course.  Pesti- 
lence and  small-pox,  around  1840, 
were  to  do  the  rest,  so  that,  years 
before  the  white  settlers  were  ready 
to  open  up  the  country,  Indian 
wars  and  European  diseases  had 
nearly  stripped  it  of  its  former  oc- 
cupants. 

The  lot  of  the  west  coast  In- 
dians at  the  hands  of  their  white 
conquerors  seems  not  to  have  been 
unlike  that  of  the  plains  and  moun- 
tain tribes.  From  the  configuration 
of  their  country,  however,  the  dam- 
aging contacts  in  most  places  were 
established  rather  late  in  the  nine- 
teenth century.  Nootka  and  Bark- 
ley  Sounds,  to  the  west  of  Van- 
couver Island,  and  some  other 
scattered  points  along  the  coast, 
were  rare  exceptions,  as  they  have 
figured  prominently  in  the  annals 
of  early  world  circumnavigation. 
Captain  Cook,  in  1778,  was  sup- 
posedly the  first  to  cast  anchor  in 
Nootka  Sound,  a  picturesque  cove 
of  which  Mr.  Kihn  gives  a  few 
sketches  here.  His  ships  being  in 
need  of  repairs,  Cook  was  com- 
pelled to  spend  some  time  in  the 
neighborhood.  The  description  of 
his  experiences  is  our  earliest  rec- 
ord of  northwest  coast  ethnology. 

The  Nootka  Indians  circled  a- 
round  his  ships  in  their  dug-outs. 
Their  heads  were  strewn  with 
bird's  down  as  a  symbol  of  peace 
and  goodwill.  They  sang  their  pot- 
latch  songs  of  welcome,  shook  bird- 
like rattles  in  their  hands,  put  on 
fantistic  wooden  masks  of  the  type 
here  illustrated,  and  harangued 
their  visitors  until  their  voices  grew 
hoarse  and  gave  out. 

The  advantages  of  the  barter 
with  the  white  men  appealed  to 
their  imagination.  Above  all  they 
were  in  great  need  of  metals, 
weapons  and  tools.  No  induce- 
ment, therefore,  was  necessary  for 
the  maintenance  of  peace.  One 
morning,  however,  Cook  and  his 
sailors  had  a  serious  alarm  while 
cutting  wood  along  the  shore.  The 
native  villages  were  seen  arming  in 
haste  and  preparing  for  the  fray. 
There  was  nothing  for  Cook  to  do 
but  to  stand  on  the  defensive  and 


wait    for    developments.      But    it 

turned  out  that  his  fears  were 
groundless.  The  hostile  prepara- 
tions were  directed  against  a  fleet 
of  wooden  canoes  from  a  neighbor- 
ing village  which  had  just  appeared 
off  the  south  point  of  the  cove.  Ne- 
gotiations between  the  native  con- 
tenders who  were  drawn  up  in  bat- 
tle line  ended  in  a  compromise. 
The  strangers  were  not  allowed  to 
come  alongside  the  ships  of  Captain 
Cook,  nor  to  have  any  trading  in- 
tercourse with  him.  These  privi- 
leges, as  in  the  case  of  eastern  In- 
dians, were  to  be  monopolized  by 
the  local  hosts  for  their  own  bene- 
fit. As  Cook  himself  puts  it,  the 
Nootkas  were  "determined  to  en- 
gross us  entirely  to  themselves.  If, 
at  any  time,  they  did  not  hinder 
strangers  from  trading  with  us, 
they  contrived  to  do  it  for  them  in 
such  a  manner,  that  the  price  of 
their  commodities  was  always  kept 
up,  while  the  value  of  ours  was 
lessening  every  day." 

Nootka  Sound  thereafter  was 
frequently  visited  by  the  European 
navigators,  and  the  fame  of  Ma- 
quina,  the  stately  Nootka  chief, 
spread  far  beyond  the  shelter  of  his 
west  coast  fiord.  Spanish  mariners 
once  took  possession  of  the  Sound 
on  behalf  of  their  Crown,  only  to 
be  expelled  by  the  British.  Sea 
traders  followed,  whose  ruthless 
methods  aroused  native  feelings  to 
the  breaking  point.  A  Massachu- 
setts trader  named  Salter,  of  the 
ship  Boston,  was  imprudent  enough, 
in  1802,  to  insult  the  proud  Ma- 
quina  and  call  him  a  liar  in  the 
presence  of  his  inferiors.  Dearly 
did  he  pay  for  his  levity.  The 
next  day  Maquina,  in  apparent 
good  humor,  appeared  on  deck  with 
numerous  escorts.  He  put  over 
his  face  an  ugly  wooden  mask  rep- 
resenting the  head  of  a  wild  beast, 
while  his  warriors  sang  and  capered 
about,  entertaining  their  hosts  with 
gestures  that  had  a  hidden  meaning. 
At  a  given  signal  the  whole  crew  of 
thirty-five,  save  two,  were  laid 
low  with  deadly  blows.  If  John 
Jewitt,  the  armorer  on  board  ship, 
barely  escaped  with  his  life,  it  was 
due  to  Maquina's  determination  to 
profit  by  his  ability  to  hammer 
knives  and  utensils  out  of  metals. 
Jewitt,  now  a  favorite  slave  to  his 
Indian  master,  lived  to  relate  the 
fascinating  tale  of  his  captivity. 

The  present-day  Indians,  of 
course,  are  no  longer  as  their  an- 
cestors used  to  be;  their  surround- 
ings have  also  undergone  consider- 
able changes  with  the  introduction 
of  modern  industries  and  styles. 
Yet,  an  artist  gifted  with  ample 
imagination,  like  Mr.  Kihn,  is  apt 
to  penetrate  under  the  surface,  and 
give  a  clear,  individual  reading  of 
human  souls  even  at  a  time  when 
they  seem  about  to  fade  away  from 
this  materialistic  world. 
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We  will  gladly  send  this   book 

free  and  postpaid  for  the  name 

and  address  of  the  painter  you 

usually  employ. 

S.  C.  JOHNSON  &  SON 

"The  Wood  Finishing  Authorities' 
Dept.  A.  D.  5,  RACINE,  WIS. 

Canadian   Fa  clorv— Brant  ford 


WROUGHT    IRON    SMOKING    STAND 

Polychrome  Finish,  $5.00 

WROUGHT    IRON    BRIDGE    LAMP 

Black  Iron  and  Polychrome,  with  Adjustable 

Arm  and  Parchment  Shade  $5.00 
Sent  Express  Collect  on  Receipt  of  Remittance 

ART  IRON  STUDIOS 
615  Tenth  Avenue  New  York 


Colonial  Fireplace  Furnishings 

They  Gladden  the  Hearth 


Sets.  etc..  in  a  wide 
range  of  Colonial  and 
other  period  designs  In 
hand-wrought  Iron,  pol- 
ished or  ham- 
mered brass, 
or  any  desired 
finish.    Special 


T^V-  cc 

*<&~  and 


Much  of  your 
n  your  fireplace 
ira  the  beauty 
sefulness  of  the  ac- 
cessories which  adorn  the  hearth. 
You  have  our  record  of  thirty 
years  in  building  and  equipping 
fireplaces  to  assure  artistic  effect 
with  satisfactory  service  and  econ- 
omy either  in  complete  fireplaces 
or  in  fireplace  furnishings. 


1 


COLONIAL  FIREPLACE  COMPANY 

:■  Buiidit,,  Nnpluu  4620  Roosevell  Rd..  Chicago 
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BOSTON 

Tremont  cor.  Boylston 


ESTABLISHED  1818 


1818 

Such  were  the 
means  of  pub  lie 
transportation 
in  city  &  coun- 
try. Four  horses 
drew  a  dozen 
passengers. 


N  EWPORT 

220  Bellevue  Avenue 


IT  v  ♦^     ^ 

MADISON    AVENUE    COR.    FORTY-FOURTH    STREET    NEW  YORK 


1923 

The  motor- 
driven'bus  plies 
the  city  streets. 
The  horses  are 
gone;  the  carry- 
ing capacity  is 
tripled. 


COMPARISONS 
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COMPARISONS 

The  card  above  is  one  of  an  interesting  series  of  comparisons  that  Brooks  Brothers  are  displaying 
in  their  advertising  space  in  the  Fifth  Avenue  buses. 

Compared  with  1916  the  number  of  passengers  carried  in  the  Fifth  Avenue  buses  in  1922 
shows  an  increase  of  36,500,000.  In  1916  the  buses  carried  18,470,000  passengers.  In  1922  over 
55,000,000  passengers  were  carried  by  the  buses. 

To-day  the  advertising  space  in  the  Fifth  Avenue  buses  is  a  factor  worth  considering  in  the  pro- 
motion of  the  business  of  many  of  the  finest  stores  in  New  York. 

In  1916  we  had  136  buses  in  service,  and  the  rate  for  advertising  space  was  $400  a  month  for 
a  full  run,  approximately  $3.00  per  bus  per  month. 

In  1922  we  had  311  buses  in  service  and  the  rate  was  $600  a  month  for  a  full  run,  approximately 
$2.00  per  bus. 

I  challenge  any  other  advertising  medium  in  the  country  to  a  comparison  with  the  buses  in  respect 
to  the  quality  and  standing  of  the  concerns  using  space.  Following  is  a  list  of  advertisers  who  have 
contracted  for  space  for  1923  and  a  great  many  of  them  for  a  period  of  from  four  to  nine  years  longer. 


Arrow    Collar 

Onyx  Hosiery 

Forhan    Co. 

Hudson   River   Day  Lin 

3     Keys  &  Lockwood 

Manon    Lascaut    F 

Arts  &  Decoration 

Fain    Knitting   Mills 

Gotham    Gold    Stripe 

The    Spur 

(Keyscloth    Necktie) 

Powder 

Bachrach   Studios 

Revillon  Freres 

Hosiery 

S.  W.  Straus  &   Co. 

Knabe   Piano  Co. 

National    City   Co 

Best  &  Co. 

Naiad   Dress   Linings 

Venus  Pencils 

Wheatsworth    Biscuit 

Lewis   &   Conger 

Ovington's 

Brooks  Brothers 

Theatre   Guild 

Gulden's  Mustard 

Dalton   Swimming 

Jas.  McCreery  &  Co. 

Van   Raalte  Co. 

Crillon   Restaurant 

Flint  &  Horner 

H.    J.    Heinz    Co. 

School 

Mury  Perfumes 

Wanamaker's 

The  advertising  space  in  the  buses  offers  you  the  opportunity  of  making  your  appeal  just  before 
the  prospective  purchaser  alights  from  the  bus  to  enter  a  store  to  make  a  purchase. 

It  costs  you  only  $20  a  day  to  have  a  card  in  all  the  buses  of  the  Fifth  Avenue  Coach  Company, 
numbering  311.  An  average  of  107,000  passengers  ride  inside  the  buses  each  day.  It  is  easy  to  see 
why  $20  spent  to  reach  107,000  people  of  the  type  who  pay  a  ten-cent  fare  to  ride  on  the  Fifth  Avenue 
buses  is  more  than  profitable  to  our  advertisers. 

I  will  have  a  full  run  of  space  (a  card  in  every  bus)   open  on  May  15th. 

JOHN  H.  LIVINGSTON,  JR. 

Advertising  Space  in  the  Fifth  Avenue  Buses 
425  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York  Telephone  0274  Vanderbilt 


Isaac  Goldmann  Company,  Printer!,  New  York 


£rane  "Beauty  in  the  Open 

Crane  Quality 
In  all  Hidden  Fittings 


The  remarkable  development  of 
water,  heating  and  sanitation  sys- 
tems in  American  homes  has  been 
the  work  of  two  generations  of  engi- 
neers, designers  and  manufacturers. 
Popular  taste  and  appreciation  have 
kept  pace  with  creative  progress. 

Crane  service  in  this  specialized 
field  is  comprehensive.  It  supplies 
complete  appointments  for  the  sim- 
plest or  the  most  finished  bathroom, 
kitchen  or  laundry.  It  also  provides 
the  equally  important  valves,  fit- 
tings and  piping  on  whose  effi- 
ciency the  comfort  and  smooth 
operation  of  the  home  depend. 

Crane  branches,  offices  and  display 
rooms  in  all  sections  of  the  country 
make  this  service  prompt  and  con- 
venient and  render  easy  and  certain 
the  selection  of  equipment  and  ac- 
cessories exactly  adapted  to  your 
needs  and  your  individual  desires. 


Grant  Gtoht  Valve  No 


Radiator  Valve  .Vj.  3JI 


CRAN  E 

GENERAL  OFFICES:  CRANE  BUILDING,  836  S.  MICHIGAN  AVE..  CHICAGO 

Branches  and  Sales  Offices  in  One  Hundred  and  thirty-five  Cities 

National  Exhibit  Rooms:  Chicago,  New  Tori,  Atlantic  City 

Works;  Chicago  and  Bridgeport 

CRANE,  LIMITED,  MONTREAL,  CRANE-BENNETT,  Ltd.,  LONDON- 
CRANE  EXPORT  CORPORATION:  NEW  YORK,  SAN  FRANCISCO 
CS  CRANE.  PARIS 


NAIRN 

Straight  Line 

Inlaid  Linoleum 

YOU  are  assured  of  a  room  truly  decorative  if  you  utilize 
the  beauty  of  one  of  the  clean-cut  Straight  Line  patterns 
as  the  foundation  of  the  entire  decorative  scheme. 

The  effect  will  be  permanent,  for  the  colors  go  through  to 
the  burlap  back.  Nairn  Straight  Line  Inlaid  Linoleum  does 
not  show  wear. 

Its  even-textured  surface  is  non-absorbent  and  easy  to 
clean.     It  is  quiet  and  resilient,  yet  firm  and  durable. 

Ask  for  Booklet  "A"  showing  patterns  in  full  color 

Nairn  Linoleum  Company 

Kearny,  New  Jersey 


W.   &  J.  SLOANE,  Wholesale 

Sole  Selling  Agents 

NEW  YORK  SAN  FRANCISCO 
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Coin  f%  f>ou&e  Dining  Baoms 
*-*»  /»•,  l^eJ^ampfoh  Shop* 

PLASTER  walls,  finished  in  blue-green 
glaze,  with  beautiful  old  XVIII  Cen- 
tury Italian  doors  form  an  interesting  set- 
ting for  this  simple  furniture  adapted 
from  the  XVI  Century  Italian  to  the  re- 
quirements of  a  small  dining  room.  Hand 
carved  and  hand  made  from  dark  toned, 
soft  finished  walnut,  the  draw-top  table 
and  long  sideboard  have  been  designed 
for  convenience  as  well  as  beautv  of  pro- 
portion  and    permanent   value. 

You  will  find  in  the  Hampton  Exhibits 
the  largest  collection  of  antiques,  repro- 
ductions and  adaptations  in  America, 
ranging  from  such  simple,  country  house 
styles  as  this,  to  the  most  distinctive  hand- 
carved  furniture  for  the  city  home.  This 
collection  is  arranged  in  the  Hampton 
Exhibits  to  assist  you  in  planning  your 
own  home. 

^vdasf 50*Stt»f  -j  " 
farint)  StPatrick's  Gtftotaal 
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The  Hampton 
Exhibits  occupy 
this  entire  build- 
ing. No  branches 
cia 
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nnouncement 


1AM  pleased  to  announce  to  the  readers  of  Arts  &  Decora- 
tion that  I  have  purchased  the  entire  interest  of  Messrs. 
Oscar  and  Max  Bach  who  were  formerly  associated  with 
me  in  the  ownership  of  the  Oscar  B.  Bach  Studios. 

The  concentration  of  the  direction  of  the  Studio  in  one  person 
will  enable  our  artisans  and  craftsmen  to  carry  on  their 
creative  designing  more  efficiently  and  in  greater  harmony  with 
the  artistic  ideals  underlying  the  work  of  this  Studic^T k 

Architects,  Decorators  and  those  interested  in  having  homes 
of  charm  and  distinction  will  be  glad  to  learn  that  I  am  adding 
to  our  art  staff  men  whose  creative  achievements  as  sculptors 
in  metal  are  recognized  throughout  Europe  and  America. 


*-v^ 


President  and  Sole  Director 


OSCAR   B.  BACH   STUDIOS,  Inc. 

SCULPTORS     IN     METAL 

SPECIALISTS    I  N 
HAND-WROUGHT    BRONZE 


m 


257  West  17th  Street 
new  york  city 


METAL  work  of  unique  design  and 
artistic  distinction,  each  piece  a 
hand-wrought  product  made  with  an  eye 
to  its  special  adaptability  to  its  surround- 
ings, characterizes  the  entire  output  of 
the  Bach  Studios. 


Working  in  all  the  metals — bronze,  iron, 
silver,  copper — we  are  prepared  to  give 
our  patrons  the  highest  type  of  decorative 
objects  suitable  for  the  home  where  refine- 
ment and  distinction  are  desired.  Your 
correspondence  is  solicited. 


JUNE,  1923 
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For  Sale— Three  Magnificent  Homes 

Offered  by  Mr.  Charles  H.  Ingersoll,  for  Immediate  Transfer  or  Rental 
These  Properties  will  be  sold  without  reference  to  their  respective  values.  Reasonable  offers  considered. 

I  "ELM  LODGE,"  Montclair 


The  home  of  Charles  H.  Ingersoll  of  "Dollar 
Watch"  fame,  one  of  the  finest  estates  in  the 
exclusive  mountainside  section  of  Montclair,  N.  J. 
A  residence  of  importance,  with  superb  mansion, 
beautifully  developed  grounds,  rare  shrubbery, 
trees,  grand  stretches  of  lawn  and  stately  terraces. 
Could   be  converted   into  splendid   hotel. 


The  residence  contains  30  rooms.  Original  cost  $130,000.  Interior  trim  of 
finest  hard  woods.  Steam  and  hot  water  plant  in  the  basement,  also  a  large  tiled 
kitchen  and  servants'  dining  annex  with  ample  closets,  store  rooms,  etc.  The  first 
floor  has  eight  superb  rooms  of  unusual  size;  drawing-room  of  silk  damask,  gold 
leaf  and  hand-painted  beam  ceiling  decorations.  Dining-room  paneled  in  old  oak, 
leaded  glass  window  overlooking  New  York,  with  an  all-glass  conservatory  ad- 
joining. Second  floor  has  large  music  room  in  light  silk  damask  and  three  suites 
surrounding  a  grand  hall  with  leaded  dome  roof;  9  master  bedrooms  and  three 
tiled  baths.  Third  floor,  two  suites  of  two  rooms  and  bath  and  five  single  rooms 
with  baths.  "Elm  Lodge"  has  frontage  on  Upper  Mountain  Avenue,  the  finest  in 
Montclair,  of  600  feet.  The  grounds  are  elaborately  improved  with  grading, 
drains,  sewers,  drives,  and  shrubbery,  the  present  value  of  which  is  $100,000, 
apart  from  the  normal  land  value  of  $120,000. 


The  Garage  of  "Elm  Lodge" 

The  Garage  on  the  Estate  is  built  of  hollow 
tile,  tile  roof,  concrete  and  steel  floors,  absolutely 
fireproof.  Basement  contains  steam  plant  and 
large  storeroom  and  repair  shop.  First  floor,  6 
horse  stalls,  harness  room  and  space  for  six  cars. 
Third  floor  has  large  hay  loft  and  8-room  apart- 
ment   with    bath.      Original   cost,   $50,000. 
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At  Avon -by -the -Sea,  New  Jersey 

A  residence  of  Charles  H.  Ingersoll.  A  show  place,  but,  also  a  home  of 
exceptional  beauty  and  comfort,  on  the  famous  Shark  River,  combining  all 
pleasures  of  river  and  sea.  Lovely  grounds  improved  with  drives,  walks,  lawns, 
valuable  shrubs,  Italian  garden,  sea-wall,  Tennis  Court.  It  is  hollow  tile,  concrete 
and  steel  construction,  absolutely  fireproof.  11  rooms,  3  baths.  Every  modern 
device  for  utility.  A  notable  feature  of  this  villa  is  its  grand  living-room,  50  feet 
long  and  30  feet  wide,  opening  through  three  large  windows  to  beautiful  terrace. 
At  one  end  a  massive  fireplace  of  terra  cotta  and  the  other  a  solid  marble  winding 
staircase  with  iron  grill  railing.  The  grounds  cover  over  two  acres.  At  the  edge 
of  the  grounds  are  three  cottages  of  concrete  construction  of  3  rooms  and  bath  each, 
also  a  3-car  garage. 


'Villa  d'Este, 


the  Catskills 


Mountain  Residence  of  Mr.  Ingersoll.  In  the 
loveliest  part  of  the  Catskills.  On  "High  Peak," 
Twilight  Park,  Haines  Falls,  N.  Y.,  2,300  feet 
above  sea  level.  Grand  view  of  Hudson,  Berk- 
shires  and  Catskills  from  porch.  Golf  and  tennis 
near.  Strongly  built,  comfortable  8-room  house, 
servants'  house,  garage,  4  acres  beautifully  land- 
scaped, roads,  walks,  lawns,  gardens,  fruit  trees, 
pergola,  tennis  courts.  Five  hotels  in  vicinity. 
Four  hours  from  New  York.  The  house  is  electric 
lighted    and    furnishings   are  complete. 


You  can  inspect  these  places  informally  by  going  directly  to  them  or  apply  for  purchase  or  rent  through  your  broker  or  direct  to 

CHARLES  H.    INGERSOLL,  Owner,  205   Upper   Montclair  Avenue,  MONTCLAIR,  N.  J. 
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Noted  Specialists  Writing  for  Arts  &  Decoration 


Miss  Ruth  Lord  Jenkins  has  es- 
tablished herself  in  the  magazine 
world  as  a  writer  of  exceptional 
ability  on  the  difficult  subject  of 
woman's  dress  and  also  on  the 
more  (esthetic  of  the  crafts.  She 
possesses  the  gift  of  vivifying 
her  themes,  making  descriptive 
details  into  a  mosaic  of  colorful 
words;  words  which  while  in- 
forming have  a  high  literary 
quality 


The  specialists  in  every  depart- 
ment of  woman's  attire  who  have 
been  engaged  to  write  for  Arts 
&  Decoration  are  supreme  in 
their  spheres.  The  art  of  dress 
is  among  the  most  important 
testehtic  endeavors  of  our  day 
and  in  no  other  direction  is  the 
good  taste  and  artistry  of  Amer- 
ica so  evident  as  in  the  design- 
ing and  fabrication  of  smart 
feminine  attire 


{Below)  Harold  Donaldson  Eberlein,  one  of  the  best-known  writers 
of  the  country  on  architecture  and  interior  decoration,  is  familiar  to 
readers  of  Arts  &  Decoration.  He  is  the  author  of  a  vast  array  of 
volumes  and  is  an  accepted  authority  on  English  and  Italian  architec- 
ture.   He  will  contribute  regularly  to  these  pages 


(Below)  Nancy  V.  McClelland  is  both  practical  interior  decorator 
and  a  writer  on  this  highly  specialized  theme.  To  an  artistic  tem- 
perament she  adds  a  business  training  and  has  the  happy  gift  of 
conveying  her  knowledge  through  the  medium  of  her  articles,  many 
of  which  will  appear  in  this  magazine 


ARTS    &    DECORATION,    Tun 

York  City.  Subscription  price,  $6.0 
additional.  Entered  as  second-class 
The  Judd    Magazines,    Inc.      Registered   U 


Published   every   month.     Volume  19,  Number  2.     Publication  office,  50  West   Forty-seventh   Street,  New 
single  copies,  50  cents ;  foreign   subscriptions,    $1.00  additional   for  postage ;    Canadian  subscriptions,   $0.50 
atter    March    5,    1919,    at    the   postoffice  in  New  York  City  under  the  act  ot   March  3,  1879.      Copyrighted  1923  by 
Patent    Office. 
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Three  Contributors  of  Literary  Distinction 


As  special  European  corre- 
spondent of  Arts  &  Decora- 
tion, Sir  John  Foster  Fraser, 
traveler,  author,  lecturer  and 
publicist,  will  continue  to 
keep  our  readers  informed 
on  the  social,  political  and 
art  activities  of  the  Conti- 
nent and  more  especially 
those  of  the  Brinish  me- 
tropolis. Knighted  in  1917 
for  his  journalistic  war  ser- 
vices. Sir  John  had  already 
achieved  literary  fame 
through   his   books   of   travel 


I 


HiclOlC) 

Chittenden  Turner  has  de- 
voted himself  for  many  years 
to  the  study  of  musical 
trends  and  the  work  of  musi- 
cal masters,  new  and  old.  He 
writes  with  authority  and  a 
style  that  is  all  his  own.  His 
monthly  contribution  to  Arts 
&  Decoration  is  keenly  fol- 
lowed by  the  thousands  who 
find  his  writings  both  sound- 
ly informative  and  charm- 
ingly expressed.  Mr.  Turner 
will  contribute  regularly  to 
these  pages  on  timely  musi- 
cal subjects 


With  en  tie  to  the  most  exclu- 
sive clubs  of  J.ondon,  intouch 
with  the  doings  of  the  British 
aristocracy,  informed  upon 
all  the  inner  moves  of  the 
great  political  body  of  the 
Empire,  Sir  John,  while  a 
discreet  raconteur,  manages 
to  disseminate  in  his  letters 
to  Arts  &  Decoration  every 
month  much  entertaining  in- 
formation and  a  vast  amount 
of  engaging  facts  and  all  in  a 
way  that  gives  them  the  allure 
of  the  good  story   well   told 


(Below) 

M.  D.  C.  Crawford  is  one  of 
the  few  authorities  on  Indus- 
trial Art  who  have  both  a 
solid  background  of  knowl- 
edge and  an  ability  to  state 
facts  in  a  colorful  way.  His 
manner  of  expression  is  that 
of  the  stylist  wholly  familiar 
with  his  theme.  He  possesses 
an  unusual  gift  for  unearth- 
ing the  picturesque  in  its  re- 
lation to  materialistic  data. 
He  is  the  super-reporter  and 
his  forthcoming  articles  will 
be  both  delightful  and  edu- 
cative 
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Colossal  pediment  designed  by  Edward  Field  Sanford,  Jr.,  of  New  York,  for  the  State  Capitol,  Sacramento,  Cal.    The  central  figure 
typifies  California,  with  a  Dominican  monk  on  one  side  and  a  Mexican  on  the  other 
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THE  HiWDEN  COMPANY 

PARK  AVENUE  AT  57HJ  STREET 
CMsu)  Gorier 


A  superb  French   Gothic  tapestry  in  loiv,  soft  colorings,  woven  at 
the  end  of  the  XV.   Century.     Size   12  feet   high   by   11   feet  wide. 


THE  rich  decorative  art  of  the  Medieval  periods  which  expressed  itself  in  rarely 
beautiful  hand-work  is  represented  in  the  Hayden  Collection  of  Antique  Furniture 
and  Fabrics  by  a  number  of  exceptional  specimens.  The  Flayden  Company  also  make 
Reproductions  in  paneled  wood  of  distinguished  old  interiors  in  the  manner  of  the  cele- 
brated eras.  i 


■rooms  also  at  Rochester,  N.  Y. 
320  N.  Goodman  Street 


Sunroom,  porch  and  terrace  of  the  residence,  in  the  Italian  style,  of  J.  M.  Richardson  Lyeth,  Esq.,  at 
Rive rdale-on- Hudson,  N.  Y.,  designed  and  executed  by  Dwight  James  Baum,  architect. 
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A  Magazine  of  Modern  Life  and  the  Fine  and  Industrial  Arts 


« 


"Objects  that  have  been  gathered  here,  there  and  everywhere — wood  carvings,  old  fabrics,  chairs 

found  in  queer  places,  the  mellow  things  that  make  a  room  a  place  in  which  to  dream — /  work 

most  comfortably  in  such  surroundings" 

The  Author  and  His  Home  Environment 

Where  and  How  I  Write  My  Two-Thousand  Dollar  Short  Stories 
By  FANNIE  HURST 


1^ ^^>/H£RE    are    as    many    writing 

^"^^^^        methods   as   there    are   authors. 

M  I    Mine  possesses  only  the  novelty 

A  /    or  the  virtue  that  mine  is  mine 

^^k^^    own. 

A  writer's  working  habits 
are  sometimes  as  difficult  to  explain  as  the 
color  of  his  eyes.  Many  conditions,  however, 
are  ot  course  tempered  and  enhanced  by  cir- 
cumstance, environment,  temperament  and 
personal  qualification  for  the  job. 

In  my  own  small  case,  about  the  most 
characteristic  aspect  of  how  I  attack  the  task 
of  writing  is  the  lack  of  the  facility  with 
which  I  attack  it.  Along  with  the  thousand- 
fold legends  which  inhabit  the  human  race, 
there  is  a  persistent  one  which  says  that  the 
creative  mind  is  incapable  of  the  strain  of 
more  than  three  or  four  hours  of  writing  a 
day. 

I  write  about  six  hours  a  day.  Not  because 
I  have  any  viewrs  upon  the  subject  of  the  more 
sustained  period,  but  because  I  write  so  slowly 
that  the  shorter  period  would  leave  me  prac- 
tically with  a  blank  page  at  the  end  of  a 
workday.  I  find,  unexplainably,  that  after  a 
six-hour  session  the  bulk  of  the  day's  work  is 
accomplished  along  about  the  last  hour.     So 


Fannie  Hurst  is  famous  on  two  continents. 
She  is  among  the  most  successful  of  present- 
day  story  writers.  As  the  author  of  "Hu- 
moresque"  her  name  is  familiar  to  millions 
of  readers,  play-goers  and  motion-picture 
devotees.  She  is  reputed  to  receive  more 
for  her  single  short  stories  than  any  other 
fictionist  in  the  world. 


much  for  theories  as  to  the  workaday  methods 
of  authors. 

This  lack  of  facility  on  my  part  is  the 
greatest  cross  I  have  to  bear.  The  black, 
stagnant  hours  of  silence  before  the  empty 
page!  The  slow,  tortuous  thoughts  that 
won't  come  through!  Words  that  when  they 
do  come  are  too  frail  to  bear  the  burden  and 
crash  down  beneath  it !  The  fumbling  search 
for  a  stronger  word!  That  dim,  crowded 
chaos  behind  the  eyes  and  the  struggle  to 
make  the  procession  march  out  in  some  kind 
of  order! 

No,  the  induction  of  myself  into  the  writ- 
ing mood  is  no  dramatic  process.  I  do  not 
strike  the  keynote  of  the  day  by  reading  a 
page  of  Milton,  to  throw  me  into  a  sonorous 
mood,  nor  a  bit  of  Francis  Thompson  to 
curve  my  sentences.  Jean  Paul  expressed 
his  craving  for  the  sounding  of  a  diurnal 
pitch  with :  "Give  me  a  great  thought  that 
it  may  lift  me  up."  Arnold  Bennett  reads  to 
be  exhilarated  before  he  begins  to  write. 

In  my  case  just  the  opposite  would  result 

—depression.    A  page  of  Milton  would  throw 

me    into    the    throes    of    despair.      After    all, 

pretty  nearly  everything  has  been  said  so  much 

(Continued  on  page  55) 
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Three  Studies  in  Synthetic  Photography 


Sculptors  usually  allow  their  work  to 
play  a  secondary  part  in  painters' 
exhibitions;  sculpture  is,  apparently, 
used  to  fill  corners  and  otherwise  blank 
spaces,  a  procedure  which  does  not 
impress  one  with  the  importance  and 
dignity  of  this  difficult,  profound  and 
satisfying  art.  The  present  exhibition 
of  the  National  Sculpture  Society,  now 
being  held  in  New  York,  departs  from 
this  practise  and  is  undoubtedly  the 
most  important  showing  of  its  kind 
ever  given  in  this  country.  Here  in 
charming  terraces  the  out-of-doors  exhi- 
bition has  an  added  allure  amid  natural 
surroundings  and  is  augmented  with 
the  displays  in  the  series  of  beautifully 
designed  halls. 


The  photographs  of  Mr.  T.  O'Connor 
Sloane  have  in  themselves  an  unusually 
sculpturesque  quality  in  feeling  and 
texture  that  makes  them  a  particularly 
fine  medium  for  reproducing  statuary. 
With  them  one  seems  to  sense  the 
texture  of  the  stone  or  bronze  and  a 
roundness  not  obtainable  by  the  usual 
photographic  processes;  in  some  cases 
the  picture  appears  to  be  more  statu- 
esque than  the  work  itself.  These  exam- 
ples show  what  beautiful  photographs 
can  be  made  from  finely  modelled 
sculpture.  Arthur  Lee  who  is  responsi- 
ble for  the  statuette  "Great  Fortune" 
on  the  left,  manifests  in  his  work 
much  of  the  spirit  of  his  birthplace 
— the  Viking  city  of  Trondhjem. 


Though  but  a  fragment,  this  detail  from  "The  Fountain  of  Time,"  for 
Chicago,  is  one  of  the  most  impressive  works  in  the  exhibition.  The  feeling 
expressed,  the  confident,  sympathetic  handling  of  the  material  with  the 
rhythmetic  flowing  lines  help  one  to  appreciate  the  beauty  of  the  human 
jorm.  That  its  author,  Lorado  Taft,  has  been  loaded  with  honors  and  im- 
portant commissions  is  not  surprising 


This  "Globe  Sun-Dial"  is  one  of  the  most  satisfying  exhibits.  The  photo- 
graph reveals  the  rippling  flow  of  muscles  under  a  satiny  skin — though 
of  bronze.  It  composes  unusually  well  from  all  points  of  view  and  has  the 
good  quality  of  utility.  All  too  much  sculpture  if  natural  is  over-senti- 
mental, or  if  interesting  then  eccentric,  but  all  of  Harriet  W .  Frishmuth's 
works  shown  are  both  interesting  and  charming 
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Three  types  of  crossbow, 
the  first  two  of  the  13th 
Century  German  origin, 
and  the  third  an  English 
arbalest  or  "prodd"  of  the 
14th    Century 


A  perfectly  preserved 
crossbow  of  early  make  is 
a  "find"  in  the  art  world 
today.  Even  16/A  and  11th 
Century  crossbows  are  not 
common 


The  Ancient  Crossbow  as  a  Work  of  Art 

Collectors  Are  Keenly  Interested  in  These  Rare  Old  Instruments  of  Death 

By  HELEN  IVES  GILCHRIST 
Illustrated  with  specimens  from   the  Severance  Collection  in  the  Cleveland  Museum  of  Art 


RMOR  is  a  shell  which 
men  wore  for  a  thousand 
years  and  then  discarded 
when  the  need  for  it  had 
passed,  or  rather  when  the 
weapons  forged  against  it 
had  grown  too  strong  to  be  warded  off  by 
chain  mail  and  plate.  Now,  when  the  use  and 
glory  of  armor  and  the  old  weapons  have  dis- 
appeared, we  prize  them  the  more  with  some- 
thing of  the  feeling  the  Romans  had  for  the 
Cumeean  Sybil's  books  whose  value  leaped 
when  their  number  had  been  reduced  from 
nine  to  three.  There  is  a  triumph  in  the 
beauty  of  fine  arms,  a  mastery  of  a  very  diffi- 
cult medium,  beside?  the  added  interest  of  or- 
'  nament. 

Among  weapons,  none  has  a  more 
fascinating  history  than  the  crossbow 
or  arbalest.  Probably  not  one  in  a 
thousand  of  the  vast  number  of  them 
used  in  the  great  fighting  centuries 
has  come  down  to  us.  Indeed  the 
maker  of  crossbows  met  with  serious 
opposition  in  his  own  day.  The  ar- 
balest was  counted  so  deadly  a 
weapon  that,  at  the  Lateran  Coun- 
cil of  1 139,  its  use  was  frowned  upon 
by  the  Pope.  The  crossbow,  so  the 
papal  edict  declared,  was  a  barbarous 
weapon  unfit  for  use  among  Chris- 
tians. But  the  bow  had  a  powerful 
champion  in  Richard  Coeur  de  Lion, 
the  most  ingenious  and  daring  war- 
rior in  the  annals  of  the  middle  ages. 
King  Richard  liked  the  arbalest — 
and  his  own  way — and  accordingly 
he  armed  some  of  his  crusaders  with 
his  favorite  weapon,  and  evaded  the 
decree  by  using  only  infidels  as  tar- 
gets. •  When  the  crusaders  returned 
home,  they  too  prized  their  bows 
highly,  and  did  not  lay  them  aside. 
Still  another  papal  edict  was  issued, 
condemning  the  barbarous  things. 
but  to  no  avail.  One  satisfaction  the 
Church  had,  some  few  years  later, 
for  Richard  himself  died  from  the 
effect  of  a  crossbow  shot  in  the  shoul- 
der, at  the  siege  of  Chalus  Chabral. 
Even  then,  moral  or  not,  the  use 


of  the  crossbow  continued,  until,  in  the  four- 
teenth century,  all  European  armies  had 
troops  of  arbalestriers.  They  were  formed 
into  confraternities,  used  at  guard  duty  in 
times  of  peace,  and  were  given  many  privileges 
by  way  of  encouraging  them  to  greater  skill. 
The  Genoese  even  had  arbalestriers  for  hire; 
at  Crecy  the  French  employed  six  thousand  of 
these  mercenaries.  The  Gascons  and  the  men 
of  Brabant  were  noted  for  their  skill  with  the 
bow,  and  many  towns  of  northern  France 
maintained  their  own  companies  of  arbalestriers 
who  were  called  to  occasional  service  under  the 
powerful  dukes  when  a  quarrel  was  to  be  set- 
tled. 

England  lost  interest  in  the  crossbow  early, 
preferring  the  lighter  longbow  which,  though 


er   and    metal-pointed   arrows,   of    th 
ISth  Century 


less  deadly  in  its  single  shots,  could  be  fired 
many  times  to  the  crossbow's  once.  With  the 
longbow  there  was  no  need  of  a  steel  winder 
to  draw  back  the  stout  cord,  or  of  a  "goat's 
foot"  lever  to  accomplish  the  bending  of  the 
heavy  wooden  or  metal  bow  before  an  arrow 
could  be  fitted  into  place. 

There  were  several  well-known  devices  for 
winding  a  crossbow,  but  none  of  them  made 
the  process  a  short  one.  Modern  tests  have 
fixed  the  average  time  required  at  about  eight 
minutes,  a  deadly  length  of  time  when  one  is 
under  fire.  Often  the  arbalestrier  went  into 
battle  attended  by  a  second  man  who  carried 
his  pavise,  the  enormous  shield  behind  which 
he  crouched  to  rewind  his  bow  after  a  shot. 
There  is  an  old  legend  that  the  English  long- 
bowman  sometimes  shot  an  arrow 
with  a  string  attached  to  it,  into  the 
leather  or  wooden  surface  of  the 
shield  behind  which  his  adversary 
wrestled  with  the  cranequin  of  an 
arbalest.  Then  by  pulling  the 
string,  he  tipped  over  the  pavise  and 
uncovered  his  foe.  Yet  the  English 
valued  the  crossbow;  Froissart  re- 
cords an  occasion  when  the  English 
king  borrowed  the  French  abales- 
triers  for  use  in  a  war  in  which 
France  was  not  concerned,  and  it  is 
on  record  also  that  a  company  of 
English  longbowmen  served  in  the 
French  forces  of  Richelieu  at  the 
siege  of  La  Rochelle. 

But  the  longbow  was  merely  a 
weapon,  while  the  crossbar  was 
often  a  work  of  art.  The  earliest  of 
them  has  long  since  vanished.  A  fif- 
teenth century  crossbow  is  a  "find" 
in  the  art  world  to-day,  a  thing  of 
beauty  in  its  sweep  of  line,  its  bal- 
ance of  wide,  slightly  curving  bow 
and  long,  slender  stock,  and  in  the 
fineness  of  the  ornamentation  lav- 
ished upon  it  imperishably  by  an 
artist  who  surely  did  not  love  art  for 
war's  sake  alone.  Even  sixteenth 
and  seventeenth  century  crossbows 
are  not  common,  though  the  better 
collections  of  arms  in  Europe  and 
{Continued  on  page  79) 
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Old  World  Charm  in  a  New  Chicago  Apartment 


On  the  southwest  corner  of  Cass  and  Superior  Streets, 
Chicago,  fronting  on  Cass  Street  and  known  as  the 
"720  Cass  Building,"  Mr.  Joseph  H.  Buttas  has  erected 
what  is  for  Chicago  a  novel  and  most  desirable  seven- 
story  building.  The  southern  half  is  studio  apartments 
de  luxe;  the  northern  half  offices,  except  the  top  floor, 
which  Mr.  Buttas  has  chosen  for  his  own  quarters. 
The  piece  de  resistance  of  this  apartment  is  the  living- 
room,  extending  the  depth  of  the  building  itself  and 
lighted  by  great  windows  on  the  north  and  east,  with 
a  high  arched  ceiling  and  railed  balcony  that  lend  both 
character  and  beauty 


Although  Italian  Renaissance  in  spirit,  the  living-room 
is  decidedly  modern  in  comfort  and  luxury.  The  walls 
are  delicately  stippled,  sponged  down  to  a  soft  leather- 
like texture,  then  painted  and  glazed  in  old  bronze, 
touched  with  Venetian  red  and  deep  blue.  The  ceiling 
is  darker  than  the  walls.  The  floor  is  laid  diagonally 
with  composition  tiles,  the  color  of  black  and  white 
marble.  In  such  a  setting  the  furnishings  had  to  be 
chosen  with  infinite  care,  so  that  they  would  ornament 
as  well  as  serve.  This  Mr.  Buttas  has  accomplished. 
He  has  made  a  home  out  of  what  might  easily  have 
been 
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Flanked  by  ceiling-high   bookcases,  this  great  carved 

stone  fireplace  fills  the  west  wall.   It  is  a  duplicate  of 

totif  in  a  fine  old  Italian   villa.    The  antique  fire-irons 

add  to  the  fascination  of  its  dignified  simplicity 


Gold  glass  curtains  bring  sunlight  into  a  room  coldly 
austere  in  the  use  of  plain,  rough  plastered  walls.  Old 
Italian  red  adds  its  note  of  warmth  generously  but 
judiciously  as  furniture  covering  for  several  pieces 


Xo  strict  adherence  to  period  furnishing  lias  been  at- 
tempted, and  yet  in  point  of  color,  line  and  texture 
the  Italian  conception  in  the  architect's  mind  has  been 
respected  and  a  livable  quality  worked  out.  The  gay 
note  of  the  Spanish  embroidery  thrown  over  the  bal- 
cony rail  brings  the  glamour  of  the  Old  World  into  a 
Chicago  studio.  Care  is  shown  in  the  selection  of  the 
tapestry  for  the  high-back  chair 


The  hallway  is  held  to  small,  intimate  dimensions, 
featuring  a  curving  stair  with  wrought-iron  rail,  which 
winds  upward  to  the  balcony  overlooking  the 
living-room.  The  photographs  of  this  apartment  were 
made  for  Arts  &  Decoration  by  Alvin  R.  Born 
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Neighboring   unsightly) 

erections  should  be 

concealed  by  a  screen 

of  trees 


house   and   pergola,   set   among   flowers   and    shrubs,    form    a    delightful    nook    from 
which    to    enjoy    the   garden 


Gracefully      curved 
steps     embowered     in 
shrubbery    are   pictur- 
esque and  inviting 


Turning  Garden  Necessities  Into  Decorative  Assets 

Some  Practical  Pointers  for  Making  the  Most  of  Nature's  Aid 


^f  T  is  said  that  the  enthusiastic  gardener 
is  apt  to  see  sermons  in  every  stone. 
Nowhere  is  this  more  generally  the 
case  than  when,   the  elaboration  of 
— ^^— the  beds  completed,  he  seeks  for  fur- 
ther worlds  to  conquer.     It  is  then  that  he  be- 
gins to  consider  the  question  of  making  the 
ordinary  essentials  of  the  garden   decorative. 
True,    among    the    wilderness    of   flowers    by 
which  they  will  be  surrounded,  this  may  seem 
at  first  unnecessary ;  but  when  such  omnipresent 
objects  as  walks,  paths,  steps  and  the  very  walls 
themselves  offer  rich  rewards  for  a  few  seeds 
and  a  little  care,  why  should  they  not  add  their 
quota  of  beauty  to  that  of  their  surroundings, 
and  themselves  have  a  part  in  the  loveliness 
which  is  the  garden's  birthright? 

Perhaps  the  first  of  these  possible  points  of 
decoration  to  consider  is  that  which  first  meets 
the  eye  upon  leaving  the  house.  This  is  that 
bare  space  about  the  foundation,  of  late  so  fre- 
quently filled  with  tiny  evergreens  which,  per- 
haps better  than  anything  else  generally 
discovered,  keeps  that  troublesome  space  wel 
cared  for  in  appearance.  The  clumps  of 
bushes  which  usually  seem  the  only  alter- 
native offered  for  these  are  all  too  often 
ragged-looking  and  overgrown — partly, 
no  doubt,  because  of  the  definite  scale 
provided  by  the  house  for  the  plants 
set  out  beside  it,  which  causes  growth 
above  a  certain  low  elevation  to  appear 
unkempt,  unless,  indeed,  the  plants 
happen  to  belong  to  those  few  varieties 
which  can  be  kept  trimmed  into  shape. 
Again,  the  flowering  shrubs  generally 
chosen  for  this  purpose,  while  most  lovely 
in  the  spring,  are  decidedly  uninterestin 
masses    of    greenery    when    their    bloom 

One  householder  at  least,  however 


By  AMELIA  LEAVITT  HILL 

sured  a  mass  of  flowers  during  the  season,  since 
of  the  multitude  there  planted,  there  would  at 
no  time  be  lack  of  bloom  of  one  sort  or  an- 
other. The  rock  garden  is  by  no  means  diffi- 
cult to  construct,  the  secret  lying  largely  in  the 
arranging  of  the  rocks  in  miniature  Alpine 
contour  before  adding  the  earth,  and  then  in 
using  plenty  of  the  latter.  It  should  be  borne 
in  mind  that  there  is  no  especial  virtue  in  the 
rocks  themselves  for  the  plants  which  are  set 
out  among  them.  Plenty  of  earth,  and  that  of 
the  best,  must  be  provided,  and  with  this  every 
crevice  and  cranny  must  be  filled.  When  these 
have  been  not  only  filled  but  carefully  tamped 
down,  rain  must  be  awaited,  or  an  imitation 
heavy  shower  be  provided  by  the  garden  hose, 
in  order  to  make  sure  that  a  thorough  wetting 
will  not  disclose  any   hitherto   undreamed   of 


has  had  a  happy  and  original  idea  for  the  treat- 
ment of  this  space  which  might  well  be  followed 
by  his  less  ingenious  brethren.    This  is  the  erection  of 
a  miniature    rock   garden   upon   the   place   in 

question,  which  not  only  softened  the  transi-  A  charming  effect,  by  day  or  night,  results  from 
tion  from  the  perpendicular  of  the  house-wall  a  massing  of  white  phlox,  columbines  and  old- 
to  the  horizontal  of  the  ground,  but  which  en-  fashioned  pinks 


cavities  the  existence  of  which  would,  by  failure 
to  afford  the  proper  nourishment,  be  fatal  to 
the  plant. 

The  flowers  suited  to  the  rock  garden  will 
flourish  well  in  such  environment  as  the  house 
foundation,  since,  growing  at  high  altitudes  as 
they  do  for  the  most  part  in  their  natural  state, 
they  do  not,  generally  speaking,  require  ver>* 
great  heat  or  abnormal  sun  to  bring  them  to 
perfection.  Among  the  plants  best  suited  to 
the  rock  garden  may  be  mentioned  the  saxatile 
alyssum — a  mass  of  golden  yellow — ,  the  eve- 
ning primrose,  the  Iceland  poppy,  the  snowy 
mass  of  the  Arabis  Alpina,  and  the  rosy  sea- 
pinks  (Armeria  maritima),  all  of  which  will 
add  color  and  gay  bloom.  The  phlox  sublata, 
or  creeping  phlox,  grows  rapidly  and  covers 
the  stonework  in  a  wonderfully  short  time ;  the 
veronica,  the  forget-me-not,  the  pansy,  the  Can- 
terbury bell,  the  columbine — all  these  and 
many  more  may  be  called  to  your  aid  in  making 
the  hitherto  dreary  strip  about  the  house  one  of 
the  beauty-corners  of  the  garden. 
The  majority  of  garden  paths  should  be  kept 
carefully  clipped  and  should  be  carpeted  with 
grass.  Paths  of  this  sort  are  practical, 
pretty,  and  not  easily  wearied  of.  Here 
and  there,  however,  there  should  by  all 
means  be  one  of  broken  flagging  or  of 
loosely  set  bricks,  and  such  a  one  offers 
even  further  possibilities  of  adornment. 
The  method  of  treatment  most  fre- 
quently seen  in  this  country  is  that  of 
the  planting  of  grass  between  the  inter- 
stices of  such  a  walk.  The  English 
method  is  far  more  effective  and  is  rap- 
dly  gaining  ground  here.  It  consists  in 
the  planting  of  these  same  interstices  with 
numberless  rock  plants  of  various  colors. 
The  effect  of  these  on  a  sunny  morning  is 
really  bewildering  in  its  beauty. 
My  first  acquaintance  of  a  path  of  this  kind  was  at 
English  home  in  Buckinghamshire — which  sounds 
so  much  more  historic  as  well  as  more  euphoni- 
ous, than  the  more  familiar  "Bucks" — where, 
on  peeping  through  the  quaint  Elizabethan 
leaded  panes  of  my  window  one  May  morning 
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annot 
true ; 


my  ears  were  greeted  by  the  song  of  the  cuckoo 
and  my  eyes  by  one  of  these  jeweled  paths — 
no  other  word  will  describe  it — marking  a 
lane  through  a  soft  green  lawn  which  skirted 
*  ii  apple  orchard  in  full  bloom.  We 
in  this  country  duplicate  the  cuckoo,  it 
but  the  combination  of  flowers,  path  and  apple 
orchard  may  be  had,  and  is  fraught  with  lovelj 
possibilities.  Almost  any  of  the  creeping  plants 
used  in  the  rock  garden  may  be  employed  in 
the  pathway,  though  the  cult  has  been  carried 
so  far  abroad  that  one  authority  has  even  gone 
st>  far  as  to  list  those  which  will  best  serve 
where  they  are  likely  to  be  trodden  upon. 

Steps  may  be  made  of  slabs  of  stone,  inter- 
spersed with  plantings  of  these  same  gay  blos- 
soms, or  if  they  are  of  sufficient  length  and 
importance  to  necessitate  concrete  in  their  con- 
struction, their  slope  should  be  gradual  and 
gracefully  curved,  and  the  harsh  contours  of 
the  concrete  softened  by  drooping  foliage.  The 
same  thing  may  be  said  for  the  wall — so  charm- 
ing when  partly  concealed  by  friendly  vines, 
and  so  uncompromising  without  them — and  for 
that  equally  foliage-requiring  article,  the  gate- 
way. Indeed,  it  may  safely  be  laid  down  as  a 
rule  that,  especially  in  connection  with  the  gar- 


f 


A    border    of    brilliant    colored   flowers    adds    dis- 
tinction  to   the  straight   walk 

ceptibly  back  as  it  nears  its  top,  in  order  that 
even  the  plants  below  be  benefitted  by  the 
passing  shower.  A  bank  wall  is  exceedingly 
effective  when  handled  in  this  way,  and  is 
turned  from  an  ugly  stretch  of  bare  wall  into 
a  mass  of  bloom,  and  that  in  far  less  time  than 
would  be  required  to  obtain  a  covering  of  ivy 
or  even  of  the  quickly  growing  woodbine. 

A  somewhat  similar  effect,  though  perhaps 
less  good  in  that  it  is,  in  the  language  of  the 
countryside,  more  "sot,"  is  that  obtained  by  the 
erection  of  a  wall  which  upon  its  upper  edge 
is  curved  away  so  as  to  furnish  a  space  ap- 
proximating in  extent  to  that  of  a  flower-box 
in  which  plants  may  be  set  out,  and  from  which 
they  may  trail  their  leafy  foliage  over  the 
masonry  below.  Any  or  all  of  these  expe- 
dients are  worth  trying,  and  their  use  greatly 
tends  to  improve  the  appearance  of  the  garden. 

Another  utilitarian  question  which  presents 

itself  to  the  beauty-loving  gardener — and  what 

gardener    is   not   so? — is  that   of   the   screen. 

Not   only   is    the   barrier    in    question    which 

(Continued   on   page  66) 


Bird-bath  and  bird-house  should  be  near  togethe 
and  when  possible,  in  some  corner  near  a  wood 

den,  brick,  stone,  concrete,  or  other  such  monu- 
ments of  the  mason's  art  should  never  be  left 
unadorned  by  verdure,  no  matter  how  good 
their  lines  may  be,  speaking  from  the  architec- 
tural point  of  view.  Such  massive  erections 
are  suitable  in  the  city  where  they  may  stand 
proudly  alone  before  the  world,  but  among  the 
beauties  of  nature  they  are  at  a  disadvantage, 
and  result  in  contrast  too  uncompromising  for 
perfect  good  taste  unless  they,  like  any  other 
well-bred  creature,  adapt  themselves  to  the 
society  in  which  they  are  placed,  and,  embedded 
in  the  scenery,  allow  themselves  to  merge 
almost  inperceptibly  into  the  landscape. 

One  of  the  best  methods  of  handling  the 
wall,  aside  from  the  obvious  method  of  train- 
ing .vines  upon  it,  is  the  planting  of  it  with 
Alpine  plants  after  the  manner  of  rock  garden 
or  path.  When  this  is  to  be  done,  the  wall 
should  be  laid  loosely,  and  as  in  the  rock  gar- 
den, the  interstices  tamped  with  earth,  and  in 
them  the  seeds  planted.  Care  should  be  taken 
that  these  "pockets"  are  made  sufficiently  deep 
and  pointing  downward  so  that  they  may  catch 
the  moisture:  while  this  also  will  be  materially 
assisted  if  the  wall  itself  slope  almost  imper- 


The  garden  walk 


decorative  feature  if  loosely  laid  in  brick 
flowers  peeping  up  between  them 


ith  gras 


A 

JUNE  DAY 

IDYLL 


This  camera  study  was 
made  on  the  banks  of 
"The  Blue  Danube",  and 
is  a  classic  interpretation 
of  the  immortal  strains 
of  Johann  Strauss,  the 
Viennese    "Waltz   King." 


The  painter-like  quality 
of  this  photographic  com- 
position gives  it  an  excep- 
tional artistic  value.  The 
waltzing  figure,  in  old-time 
costume,  is  Miss  Claire 
Sims  who  is  popular  in 
Continental  music  halls  as 
an  interpreter  of  the  waltz, 
which  is  returning  to  favor 
among  dancers  after  a 
desuetude  of  a  quarter  of 
a  century 
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A  study  of  Lady  Elizabeth  Bowes-Lyon,  re- 
cently married  to  the  Duke  of  York,  from 
the  original  drawing  by  John  Singer  Sargent. 
It  was  commissioned  by  Prince  Paul  of 
Serbia  and  presented  to  the  Duke's  bride 


"I  do  not  know  how  many  times  dining  the 
junketings  over  the  wedding  of  the  Duke  of 
York  I  heard  the  remark:  'It  is  more  likely 
than  not  Elizabeth  will  be  Queen  of  the 
British  Empire  one  of  these  days'  " 


Work  and  Play  in  the  British  Metropolis 

The  Girl  Who  May  Be  Queen,   Shakespeare  in  Modern  Dress,   Unknown  Celebrities,   La  Belle  Otero, 
Myles  Standish  and  the   Aphorisms  of   W .  L.  George 
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By  SIR  JOHN  FOSTER  FRASER 

Special  European   Correspondent   for  Arts  &  Decoration 


DO  not  know  how  many  times  dur- 
ing the  junketings  over  the  wed- 
ding of  the  Duke  of  York  I  heard 
the  remark:  "It  is  more  likely  than 
not  Elizabeth  will  be  Queen  of  the 
British  Empire  one  of  these  days." 
,  All  girls  have  their  dreams,  but  I  doubt 
if  this  little  Scotch  lassie,  the  Lady  Eliza- 
beth Bowes-Lyon,  younger  daughter  of  an 
ancient-lineaged,  but  not  particularly  distin- 
guished Earl  of  Strathmore,  ever  thought  that 
she  would  be  wooed  for  over  two  years  by  the 
son  of  a  King,  married  to  him  in  Westminster 
Abbey  amid  tempestuous  rejoicings,  be  ele- 
vated in  Buckingham  Palace  to  the  rank  of 
Princess  Elizabeth  and  be  entitled  to  be  ad- 
dressed as  "Your  Royal  Highness." 

At  the  wedding  breakfast  the  Prince  of 
Wales  sat  at  a  table  with  the  bridesmaids 
and  had  a  merry  time,  and  pelted  the  young 
couple  with  confetti  when  they  went  off  on 
their  honeymoon,  so  that  the  Duke  of  York 
shouted  to  his  elder  brother,  "It'll  be  your 
turn  next  time,  old  man." 

But  there  is  a  gathering  conviction  that 
the  Prince  of  Wales  has  no  intention  to 
marry.  For  some  months  gossip  linked  his 
name  with  Lady  Mary  Cambridge,  his  cou- 
sin, and  Lady  Rachel  Cavendish,  the  pretty 
daughter  of  the  Duke  of  Devonshire.  But 
within  the  last  few  weeks  both  those  damsels 
have  been  betrothed  to  other  men. 

A  bachelor  King  would  be  unpopular  with 
the  British  people.  Besides,  the  Prince  is 
none  too  strong  physically  and  he  is  con- 
stantly risking  his  royal  neck  when  steeple- 
chasing.  Further,  dignities  and  ceremonials 
always  bore  the  heir  to  the  throne  and  I  be- 
lieve that  if  he  had  his  choice  he  would  pre- 
fer to  lead  the  healthy  life  of  an  English 
country    gentleman    and    let    his    tall    brother 


Albert  and  his  new  little  sister-in-law,  Eliza- 
beth, have  the  throne. 

That  is  why,  when  people  look  at  the 
Scotch  girl  who  has  been  made  a  royal  prin- 
cess they  keep  asking,  "Will  she  ever  be 
Queen  ?" 

OUR  latest  theatrical  novelty  is  to  produce 
old-time  plays  with  the  characters  in  very 
modern  dress.  When  "The  School  for  Scan- 
dal" was  first  produced  Lady  Teazle  and  the 
jealous  old  Sir  Peter  and  the  rest  wore  the 


The  Duke  of  York,  draivn  from  life  by  John 
Singer  Sargent  and  presented  to  the  Duke's 
bride,  who  was  Lady  Elizabeth  Bowes-Lyon,  by 
the  Hon.  George  Harvey,  American  Ambassador 


garb  of  the  period.  In  reproductions  during 
recent  years  the  costume  of  the  eighteenth 
century  gave  picturesqueness  to  the  scene.  But 
it  was  great  fun  recently  when  "The  School 
for  Scandal"  was  presented  and  all  the  char- 
acters looked  as  though  they  had  just  strolled 
out  of  Bond  Street. 

But  Shakespeare  in  modern  dress!  Can 
you  picture  Hamlet  in  plus  fours?  Anyway, 
as  we  have  been  having  a  lot  of  Shakespear- 
ean celebrations  recently,  a  repertory  company 
at  Birmingham,  and  in  Shakespeare's  county 
of  Warwickshire,  has  done  "Cymbeline" — 
which  is  the  worst  play  Shakespeare  ever 
wrote  except  "Titus  Andronicus" — in  mod- 
ern clothes. 

It  was  an  endeavor  to  see  how  far  Shake- 
speare would  be  a  success  on  the  stage  when 
deprived  of  fanciful  trappings  and  togas  and 
heaven  knows  what.  Re-read  "Cymbeline" 
and  then  imagine  him  strutting  about  first 
in  a  Field-Marshal's  uniform  and  then  in 
the  khaki  of  a  war-time  general.  You  re- 
member there  are  Romans  and  Britons  in  the 
play,  but  in  the  Birmingham  representation 
the  Romans  were  togged  out  like  contempo- 
rary Italian  soldiers  and  the  Britons  were  a 
collection  of  very  up-to-date  British  Tommies. 

Other  characters  were  in  tweed  suits  and 
hunting  garb,  just  as  in  a  modern  drama  by 
Pinero,  but  their  spouting  of  Shakespeare's 
blank  verse  sounded  ridiculous. 

By  the  way,  London  has  hailed  Miss  Paul- 
ine Lord  and  O'Neill's  play  "Anna  Christie," 
both  from  your  side  of  the  water,  as  the 
greatest  actress  and  the  strongest  play  we 
have  had  for  a  long  time.  Miss  Pauline  Lord 
is  placed  far  ahead  of  any  of  our  English 
actresses ;  indeed  she  is  acclaimed  the  best 
woman  on  the  stage  since  Duse  was  with  us. 
(Continued   on    page   72) 
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A    dining-room   in   which   the   beauty   of   the   carved   walnut  furniture   is   enhanced    by   the 

panelling   of   similar    velvety    wood   and    with    which    the   Indian    sandal-wood    screens    are 

entirely   at  one 

An  Ideal  French  Decorative  Scheme 


Collected  Pieces  Brought  Into  a  Harmonious   Whole 

By  ELEANOR  HAYDEN  of  Hampton  Shops 

Photographs  of  the   home   of  Mr.  and  Mrs.   Charles  P.   Perrin. 


— ^f  N  our  newest  and  smartest  buildings 
I      there    are    twelve,    perhaps    sixteen 
I      apartments,  one  above  the  other,  ex- 
actly alike  architecturally.     This   is 

— ML^.  an  unprecedented  decorative  prob- 
lem. Suppose  the  sixteen  owners  went  to 
sixteen  decorators  and  stating  the  same  limit 
of  expense,  offered  the  decorators  carte 
blanche,  how  different  would  they  be?  Would 
any  one  reflect  in  any  way  the  personal  taste 
or  individuality  of  its  owner? 

Theoretically,  the  decorator  prefers  to  work 
in  this  way,  but  it  is  very  seldom  that  we 
find  clients  who  are  not  possessed  of  treasures 
which  are  part  of  their  social  and  educational 
background — a  part  of  their  character  and 
personality.  Perhaps  these  treasures  are  heir- 
looms brought  from  the  old  south  of  French 
tradition,  from  New  England,  or  handed 
down  through  generations  of  Dutch  and  Eng- 
lish families  in  New  York.  Perhaps  these 
treasures  have  been  collected  during  years  of 
travel — a  happy  year  in  a  quaint  old  English 
manor — another  in  northern  France — or  in 
an  Italian  villa  surrounded  by  its  beautiful 
gardens  has  made  so  deep  an  impression  that 
this  client  has  brought  back  treasures  from 
Italy  and  absorbed  something  of  the  Italian 
life  which  must  be  recognized  in  planning  a 
home.  Another  has  lived  in  France,  collect- 
ing fine  things  of  that  country,  assimilating 
the  atmosphere  and  customs  of  France  until 
these  influences  form  part  of  her  life. 

The  New  York  apartment  interiors  are  so 
stereotyped  as  to  be  almost  stage  settings,  so 
in  the  scheme  here  described  we  eagerly 
seized  these  key-notes  for  centres  of  interest 
to  form  dominating  notes  in  the  decoration 
for  this  client  and  thus  created  an  interior 
which  is  not  only  individual  and  interesting 
but  reflects  the  tastes  and  personality  of  the 
client  rather  than  of  the  decorator  who  is 
at  best  not  the  creator  of  the  home,  but  merely 
the  harmonizer  of   its   furnishings,   and   in   so 
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doing     we     realized     one     of     our     ideals. 

Of  course,  whatever  may  be  the  character 
of  the  heirlooms  or  collected  treasures  of  our 
clients  we  must,  if  we  use  them  as  cent* 
of  interest,  plan  and  design  furnishings  and 
furniture  consistent  in  scale,  in  tone,  in  de- 
gree of  simplicity  or  elaboration  of  detail,  and 
in  contemporary  feeling  of  design.  This  does 
not  mean  that  all  furnishings  of  a  room  in 
which,  for  instance,  a  fine  old  Hepplewhite 
sideboard  is  the  heirloom  treasure,  must  be 
either  antique  or  reproductions  of  Hepple- 
white pieces,  but  the  supplementing  furniture 
may  be  either  original  or  reproduced  from 
Sheraton  designs,  from  the  work  of  the  broth- 
ers Adam  or  the  simpler  Chippendale  designs. 
This  is  as  true  if  the  treasure  be  a  Venetian 
gaily  decorated  commode  of  the  XVIII.  Cen- 
tury, or  as  in  the  living-room  illustrated,  the 
doorways  and  cabinets  of  French  Renaissance 
carving. 

The  New  York  apartment  presupposes  that 
the  owner  has  a  spacious  country  home  which 
is  the  real  home,  for  New  York  apartments 
in  the  fashionable  section  are  seldom  occupied 
for  more  than  a  few  months  each  year.  The 
social  customs  of  our  large  cities  have  changed 
so  much  within  a  few  years  as  a  result  of 
the  difficulties  of  maintaining  town  houses 
that  the  decorator  must  consider  the  social 
needs  of  each  client  as  well  as  the  decorative 
possibilities  of  the  apartment.  The  spacious 
country-house  with  its  many  guest  rooms,  its 
more  intimate  library  and  wide  porches  has- 
opportunities  for  smart,  interesting,  decorative 
treatments  which  are  not  desirable  in  the 
apartment  which  is  to  be  occupied  for  the 
New  York  social  season  only. 

There  is,  however,  in  the  growing  popu- 
larity of  the  apartment  owned  by  its  occu- 
pants, a  greater  possibility  of  introducing  in- 
teresting architectural  features  which  are  im- 
practical in  the  leased  apartment.  As  in  the 
illustration,  the  fine  old  painted  panels  of  the 
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foyer  hall  have  been  introduced  in  architec- 
tural settings  especially  designed  for  them 
■  and  are  as  permanent  a  part  of  this  interior 
Vs  any  architectural  feature  of  a  private  house. 

In  this  case  the  need  for  formal  entertain- 
ment with  spacious  rooms,  uncrowded  and 
yet  interesting  as  a  background  for  such  enter- 
tainment, had  to  be  considered ;  the  large 
spaces  and  the  absence  of  small  pieces  of  furni- 
ture not  only  for  the  scale  and  harmony  but 
also  for  the  purposes  for  which  these  rooms 
were  to  be  used.  With  a  cultured  and  dis- 
criminating client  an  ideal  such  as  this  is 
realizable. 

Each  color  scheme  has  been  planned  to  be 
not  only  consistent  with  the  dominating  notes 
of  the  treasures  which  have  been  used  as  its 
basis  but  also  carefully  balanced  for  warmth 
and  coolness  with  the  consideration  for  both 
the  outside  lighting  and  the  effect  of  the  arti- 
ficial lighting.  The  dark  values  of  the  tapes- 
tries are  balanced  with  massive  pieces,  the 
lighter  values  with  open  wall  spaces.  The 
same  scale  is  accurately  observed  throughout 
each   room. 

The  apartment  consisted  of  a  formal  foyer 
hall,  a  living-room,  an  intimate  library,  a 
dining-room,   two  owner's   bedrooms,   one   in 


which  the  French  note  again  recurs;  soft  in  tone  and  daintily  elegant 


of  its  decoration,  for  they  are  of  the  finest 
work  of  the  French  Renaissance  which  is 
so  rarely  found  to-day.  They  were  brought 
from  an  old  castle  in  Brittany,  although  they 
were    probably   carved    by    Italian    workmen 


Here  the  rare  French  Renaissance  doorways  furnish  the  motif  for  the  decoration  of  the  living-root 


the  light,  dainty  feeling  of  the  more  restrained 
Louis  XV.  style,  the  other  with  all  the  color- 
ful decoration  of  East  Indian  embroideries 
and  rugs.  A  guest-room  is  panelled  and  hung 
in  old  French  toile  de  jour  and  another  in 
delicate  rose  tones,  with  the  usual  serving- 
rooms  and  offices. 

In  the  foyer  hall  the  painted  panels  brought 
from  an  old  French  Chateau  have  been  adap- 
ted to  the  walls.  Their  colors  are  delightfully 
mellow  tones  of  rose,  yellow,  grey-green  and 
blue  which  have  been  repeated  in  the  decora- 
tion of  the  overhead  lights  and  Aubusson  cov- 
erings of  the  chairs,  while  the  old  Persian 
rug  repeats  the  darker  values  of  these  colors. 
This  suggests  formality  yet  has  every  require- 
ment for  hospitality  and  for  the  convenience 
of  guests.  The  doors  opening  into  the  coat- 
room  and  service-hall  are  of  mirror  panels, 
eliminating  the  necessity  for  the  usual  wall 
mirror.'  Each  piece  of  furniture  has  been 
collected  for  this  room  and  selected  because 
of  its  harmony  with  the  feeling  of  the  decora- 
tion of  the  panels.  The  commode  and  little 
table  are  unusually  fine  pieces  of  old  French 
marquetary  with  ormolu  mounts. 

The  living-room  is  fifty  feet  long  and  has 
been  planned  by  the  architect  to  incorporate 
the  architectural  features  of  the  doorways 
which  have  been  built  in  and  are  the  kev-notes 


and  show  the  influence  of  the  Italian  carvers 
of  that  time.  The  mantle  is  a  reproduction 
of  the  period  and  like  the  cabinets  harmonizes 
with  the  beamed  ceiling. 

In  this  room,  which  is  entirely  liveable,  are 


two  rarely  beautiful  old  French  Gothic  cabi- 
nets, adaptions  of  the  French  Gothic  or  Renais- 
sance architecture,  with  their  original  hand- 
wrought  hinges  and  locks.  Tapestries  of  the 
period  and  chairs  of  a  slightly  later  design, 
covered  in  needlepoint,  with  a  few  modern 
pieces  of  harmonious  lines  introduced  for 
greater  comfort,  aid  the  general  attractive- 
ness of  this  room,  the  whole  of  which  is  so 
grouped  and  arranged  that  one  can  entertain 
two  guests  or  two  hundred. 

The  dining-room  is  big  enough  for  large 
dinner  parties  but  not  too  formal  for  small 
ones,  the  whole  effect  being  subdued  in  color 
and  a  perfect  background  for  brilliant  flowers 
and  costumes. 

The  beautiful  carved  old  walnut  furniture 
brought  from  France  has  been  given  a  setting 
of  walnut  panels.  A  particularly  interesting 
feature  of  this  interior  is  the  combination  of 
the  carving  and  decoration  of  the  France  of 
Louis  XV.,  with  the  carving  and  designs  of 
contemporary  India,  for  in  scale,  in  delicacy 
of  detail,  in  the  feeling  of  the  design  and  even 
in  the  tone  of  the  wood,  the  sandal  wood 
screens  in  this  dining-room  are  harmonious 
with  the  carved  walnut  furniture  made  in 
France  about  the  same  time. 

In  the  main  bed-room  the  French  note  has 
been  adapted  to  furniture  designed  for  it. 
The  little  armchairs  covered  in  needle  point 
are  antiques  from  France.  The  bed,  dressing- 
table,  mirror-frames  and  chaise-longue  have 
been  adapted  from  old  French  designs  and 
are  as  delicately  hand-carved  and  as  subtle 
{Continued  on  page  58) 
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A  beautiful  foyer  hall  in  which  the  key-note  lies  in  the  painted  panels,  from  an  old  French  chateau 
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A  Masterpiece  of  Architectural  Harmony 
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WjVA  /Ac  spaciousness  of  a  Colonial  mansion,  plus  the  charm  of  adapted 

earlier  periods,  this   new  house,  the  residence  of    William   P.  Hoffman, 

Esq.,  at  Fieldstone,  N.  Y.,  comes  near  to  being  the  ideal  American  home. 

The  architect  is  Dwight  James  Baum 


This  detail  of  one  of  the  windows  in  the  Hoffman  residence 

gives  one  a  close-up  of  the  fine  craftsmanship  exercised  in 

its   making.      The  shell  and  festoon    motive  in   the  arch   of 

the  window  is  decidedly  pleasing 


Coming  suddenly  upon  this  decorative  wall  fountain  on  the 
garden  side  of  the  house  one  receives  the  pleasurable  sur- 
prise  that   the   glimpse   of   a  faun   might  give   in   some  far 
corner   nf  a   pagan   woodland 


Many  houses  would  be  glad  to  boast  this  architecturally  beautifully  rear 

wing  entrance  as  the  main  feature  of  their  facade.     The  effectiveness  of 

the    design    is    largely    due    to    its    broad    simplicity    and    its    beautiful 

proportions 
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Dost  Mohammed  Khun,  born  in  1793. 
wearing  the  costume  combination  of 
Mohammedan      turban,      embroidered 


Ranjit  Singh,  last  of  the  Mogul  rulers 
of  the  Punjab,  wearing  a  Kashmir 
jacket  embroidered  in  precious  stones. 


shawl   and   woven   "shawl   stripe"   gar- 
ments.        This     wearer     of     Kashmir 
cloth  played  a  mighty  role  in  the  his- 
tory of   Central   Asia 

Centre)  Kashmir  turban  or  scarf 
embroidered  in  silk  for  the  Persian 
market  in  the  Eighteenth  Century. 
The  pattern  of  border  is  copied  from 
the  Kashan  brocade  turbans  of  the 
Sixteenth   Century 


The   Koh-i-noor  diamond   now   adorn- 
ing  the   scepter   of   King   George   was 
but    one    of    this    man's    collection    of 
jewels 

The  illustration  show.s  a  Kashmir 
ground  in  a  wonderful  tone  of  pis- 
tache  green  with  floreated  decoration 
in  tones  of  violet,  crimson,  plum  and 
aubergine,  with  occasional  flowers  of 
turquoise  blue 


The  Kashmir  Shawls  of  Our  Grandmothers 

Their  Vogue  Began  With  the  First  Napoleon  and  Went  Down  With  the  Last 


c 


O  most  of  us  Kaslimir,  or  Cash- 
mere shawls,  if  one  wishes  to 
preserve  the  spelling  of  the  days 
when  they  were  in  fashion  in 
Europe,  are  objects  of  intricate 
pattern  and  beautiful  color,  brought  from  the 
East,  and,  next  to  jewels,  the  most  costly  per- 
sonal possessions  of  our  grandmothers — costing 
rive  hundred  to  two  thousand  dollars  each. 
But  to  the  amateur  collector  who  has  fallen 
under  the  sway  of  their  beauty,  there  comes 
the  desire  to  know  something  of  the  past  that 
lies  back  of  their  brief  day  of  contact  with 
European  life  during  the  beginning  and  middle 
of  the  last  century. 

Their  vogue  began  with  the  first  Napoleon, 
and  went  down  with  the  last,  in  the 
ruins  of  the  old  regime,  at  the  end 
of  the  Franco-Prussian  War,  but  for 
centuries  they  had  been  produced  for 
the  courts  of  India  itself. 

Sir  Walter  Lawrence  says  that 
fine  Kashmirs,  as  we  know  them 
now,  are  traced  to  Baber's  time. 
Baber  left  to  the  ages  an  autobiog- 
raphy, between  the  covers  of  which 
lives  a  wonderful  human  being.  It 
opens  with  these  words: 

"In  the  year  1494,  and  the 
twelfth  year  of  my  age,  I  became 
King  of  Ferghana."  And  just  an 
extract  to  show  what  manner  of 
place  this  Ferghana  (now  Kchtan) 
seemed"  to  the  little  king: 

"Situate  on  the  extreme  border  of 
the  habitable  world,  a  valley  closed 
by  snowy  mountains."  .  .  .  "Mel- 
ons, pears  and  fruits"  are  men- 
tioned, and  "in  the  Spring  its  tulips 
and  roses  bloom  in  great  profusion, 
and  there  are  mines  of  turquoise  in 
the  hills,  and  in  the  valley  the  people 
make  velvet  of  a  crimson  hue." 


By  ANNE  SESSIONS  CUSHING 
Illustrated  from  the  Authors  Collection 

Down  from  this  mountain  fastness  he  came, 
the  mighty  conqueror;  descendant  of  Genghis 
Khan,  and  of  the  terrible  Tamerlane,  who,  as 
poet,  painter,  musician,  and  ban  vivant,  left 
his  mark  on  the  Eastern  world.  His  contem- 
poraries were  Francis  I.  in  France,  Henry 
VIII.,  Charles  V.  of  Spain,  Michel  Angelo, 
Vasco  da  Gama ;  so  things  were  stirring  in  the 
world. 

In  India,  it  was  more  than  a  renaissance: 
one  of  the  world's  great  creative  periods.  The 
Art  impetus  following  this  invasion  is  in  archi- 
tecture, painting  and  all  the  minor  arts  well- 
known.  And  as  marvelously  woven  tissues, 
and  sumptuously  embroidered  apparel,  have 
been  the  immemorial  glories  of  India,  so  now 


Sectioi 
motifs 


of  a  Kashmir  shawl  embroidered  in  conventionalized 

and  powdered   with   an   exquisite  floral  pattern.      The 

foundation  is  plain  pashmina 


they  came  forth  in  even  greater  perfection. 
India  to  many  of  us  brings  in  the  first  flash 
of  thought  a  picture  of  the  tropics — hot  suns, 
dry  parching  winds,  steaming  monsoon  rains, 
and  not  of  the  high,  snowy  peaks  and  icy  pla- 
teaus of  the  Himalayas. 

But  through  Kashmir,  lying  in  the  cup  of 
the  high  Himalayas  at  an  attitude  of  from  five 
thousand  to  eighteen  thousand  feet,  was  the 
pathway,  down  which  the  founders  of  the  great 
Mogul  Empire  swept  from  the  North.  So  for 
climatic  reasons  a  multiplicity  of  warm  gar- 
ments being  essential,  their  beautifying  to  the 
highest  point  ever  attained  by  weavers  and 
broiderers  in  wool,  or  rather  in  goat  hair,  was 
the  direct  result  of  royal  patronage. 

The  basis  of  their  excellencies  is 
found  in  the  fine,  soft  underfleece 
called  pashm,  or  pashmina,  of  the 
shawl-goat,  inhabiting  the  elevated 
regions  of  Tibet.  This  material  was 
a  strict  monopoly  of  the  Maharaja 
of  Kashmir. 

There  are  two  main  types  of 
shawls —  one  woven  in  small  pieces 
and  put  together  with  the  needle  so 
perfectly  that  in  many  cases  the  join- 
ing is  wholly  concealed ;  and  the 
shawl  embroidered  on  pashmina 
woven  in  one  piece  and  of  plain  or 
self-colors.  This  latter  type  may  be 
(1)  embroidered  in  one  piece;  (2) 
embroidered  over  a  foundation 
pieced  and  in  many  colors;  or  (3) 
embroidered  in  pieces  and  put  to- 
gether with  embroidery  concealing 
the  piecing. 

The  material  of  which  Kashmirs 
are  made,  the  dyes,  the  technical 
skill  of  the  weavers,  whose  trade 
goes  from  father  to  son  back  to  the 
dim  beginnings  of  the  cast  system, 
{Continued  on  page  75) 
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"The  Herd  on  the  Rampage 


by  Forest  A.  McGi 


From  the  Shock  of  War  to  the  Expression  of  Ideas 

The  Work  of  the  New  York  Society  of  Illustrators'  School  for  Disabled  Veterans 


By  HILDEGARDE  ANGELL 

Illustrated  with  examples  of  Ex-Soldiers'  Artistry. 


L^jV  OT  happy  is  the  lot  of  every 
I  /£w   student    of    commercial    art, 
I  v#  W    and    but    rarely   has    he   the 
^BL     £^^  chance  to  study   under  men 
^"^  who   have   won   outstanding 
success  in  their  specialized  lines.     For  the 
most  part  commercial  art  schools  have  only 
mediocrity  to  offer  in  their  teachers.     But 
the  boys  who  are  being  rehabilitated  by  the 
government,  via  the  Veterans'  Bureau,  and 
art  assigned  to  work  at  the  New  York  So- 
ciety of  Illustrators'   School   for   Disabled 
Veterans,  have  before  them,  in  each  of  their 
instructors,  the  living  example  of  the  artist 
who  has  made  supremely  good.     Contact 
with  the  great  is  a  stimulating  experience 
and  these  boys  are  in  luck. 

The  origin  of  the  School  goes  back  to  the 
winter  following  the  Armistice  when  a  lead- 
ing   spirit    in    the    Society    of    Illustrators — 
whose  name  appears  on  the  list  of  instructors 
but  who  desires  and  needs  no  further  adver- 
tisement   through    this    School — visited    some 
of  the  hospitals   in    New  Jersey,   and   began 
to  wonder,  as  did  many  people  in  those  days, 
what  he  could  do  for  the  boys.     He 
found  among  the  convalescent  sev- 
eral   would-be    artists,    and    for    a 
while  he  gave  some  of  his  time  to 
these  individual   students.      But  he 
had   in   mind   a   larger   idea   which 
took  shape  when  the  Society  of  Il- 
lustrators  offered    their   services   to 
the  government. 

The  School  was  born  three  and  a 
half  years  ago.  The  preliminary 
throes  were  bad  due  to  the  natural 
distrust  felt  by  the  official  mind  of 
anyone  who  wants  to  do  something 
for  nothing.  Here  were  these  emi- 
nent artists  offering  to  give  veterans 
of  the  World  War  a  chance  to  be- 
come similarly  eminent,  and  impos- 
ing only  two  conditions — that  the 
government  pay  for  the  overhead 
cost  of  installing  and  maintaining 
a  school,  and  that  no  pupils  be  as- 
signed to  it  who  had  not  first  had 
some  elementary  grounding.  There 
must  be  something  wrong! 

In  the  course  of  time  the  govern- 
ment was  broad-minded  enough  to 
overcome  its  doubts  and  accept  the 
offer,  and  the  School  was  born,  in 
a  loft  on  Forty-fourth  Street,  New 
York  City.  In  its  early  infancy 
it  was  moved  into  its  present  quar- 
ters on  the  seventeenth  floor  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Terminal  Building, 
and  there  it  thrives.  It  has  north 
light  and  a  slanting  view  of  two 
rivers  and  innumerable  canons  of 
city  streets:  and  it  has  seventy-five 
students  and  a  list  of  instructors  and 
lecturers  such  as  grace  the  faculty 


by   Forest  A.  McGinn 


of  no  other  art  school  in  the  country,  names 
to  conjure  with:  C.  B.  Falls,  George  Wright, 
J.  Wolcott  Adams,  Ray  Greenleaf,  Leslie 
Benson,  Dean  Cornwall,  Clarence  Rowe, 
Charles  Dana  Gibson,  J.  Alonso  Williams, 
Howard  Giles,  Edward  Penfield,  William 
Andrew  Mackay,  Joseph  Pennell,  George  II- 
lian,  E.  A.  Wilson.  Is  it  a  far-fetched  state- 
ment   to    sav    that    these    boys    are    in    luck? 


'A  Doorway  in  Spain",  drawn  by  John  M.  Fife 


In  the  beginning  the  government  prom- 
ised four  years  for  re-education  ;  apparently 
it  now  believes  that  to  be  too  much  time  to 
put  into  the  making  of  artists  and  has  cut 
off  one  year.  And  it  will  tolerate  only  com- 
mercial art ;  but  here  all  minds,  official  as 
well  as  best,  agree — fine  arts  offer  a  pre- 
carious livelihood. 

The  teachers  at  this  school,  therefore, 
bend  every  effort  to  keep  the  boys  with  their 
feet  on  the  ground,  to  hold  their  minds  to 
the  market,  to  make  it  clear  when  artistic 
merit  may  have  no  economic  value.  One 
of  the  students  used  to  haunt  the  Bronx 
Zoo,  Sundays  and  vacations,  when  he  was 
a  youngster ;  now  he  draws  animals,  shows 
a  particular  feeling  for  them. 

"That's    all    very    well,"   says    one   of    the 
instructors.      "There's  a  comparatively  good 
field  for  a  man  who  can  draw  animals;  there 
are  not  many  who  can  do  it.     But  this  same 
boy   has   also   a    flair    for   the   fantastic   and 
the  grim,  turns  out  drawings  of  human  beings 
twisted   in   character  as  well   as  in  body,  an^ 
old  man  frightful  and  wise  as  Time, 
an    alchemist    poring   over   his    test 
tubes    and    the    eternally    alluring 
problem   of  how   to   get   something 
for   nothing.      I    have   to   tell    him 
that  there  is  practically  no  demand 
for  work  like  that  in  this  country, 
things  that  would  admirably  illus- 
trate  a   German   tale   of   mediasval 
adventure,    but    nothing    that    the 
American  public  thinks  it  wants  to- 
day.    Why,  we  might  have  a  stu- 
dent with  all  the  ability  and  origi- 
nality  of    a    Degas,   but   it   would 
probably    take    ten    years    for    his 
things  to  "catch  on,"  and  our  first 
business    is    to   make    these    fellows 
able  to  stand  on  their  own  feet. 

"A  point  I  insist  on  with  my 
students  is  that  they  always  have 
before  them  the  thing  they  are  try- 
ing to  draw,  not  that  they  get  a 
picture  of  a  banana  tree  out  of  the 
Public  Library  and  copy  it,  but  that 
they  go  out  to  the  Botanical  Gar- 
dens and  draw  the  real  tree — there's 
one  there.  They  must  know  what 
they  draw  so  well — if  it  is  an  ani- 
mal they  must  know  all  the  articu- 
lations— that  ten  years  later  they 
will  still  have  the  feeling  for  the 
real  thing.  I  never  give  two  men 
the  same  assignment;  I  plan  each 
one  according  to  the  interests  of  the 
particular  student." 

They  were  everything  before  the 
war,  these  boys,  farmers,  black- 
smiths, waiters,  professional  men, 
cabinet-makers — perhaps  about  ten 
per    cent,    were    artists.      Most    of 
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them  have  so  marked  a  physical  handicap 
now,  the  loss  of  an  arm  or  leg,  the  crippling 
of  a  shoulder,  a  lung  shot  away,  a  heart  affec- 
t  *p,  that  their  previous  trade  or  profession 
w:is  automatically  closed  to  them.  Some 
turned  to  art  under  the  impression  that  the 
painting  of  pictures  was  an  easy  way  to  earn 
a  living,  but  those  who  started  out  with 
that  idea  in  mind  and  had  no  redeeming 
talent  have  never  reached  the  Illustrators' 
I    School. 

Those  who  are  there  saw  active  service, 
some  in  the  army,  some  in  the  navy :  seven  or 
eight  were  officers,  at  least  four  were  deco- 
rated. One,  who,  as  an  officer  in  the  Italian 
Navy,  was  wounded  in  the  Mediterranean 
in  the  early  days  of  the  war,  later  joined  the 
A.  E.  F.  There  are  three  cowboys,  aching  to 
get  through  their  training  and  back  to  the 
open  range — the  real  thing.  One  of  them 
shows  an  amusing  drawing  of  a  rider  who 
has  been  pitched  off  and  sits  on  the  ground 
scratching  his  head. 

"Of  course  I  didn't  have  anyone  to  copy, 
right  here,  who  looked  like  that,  but  I  know 
it's  the  way  I've  felt,  myself,  many  a  time!" 

Problems  in  laying  out  an  advertisement  of 
oil-cloth,  of  automobile  tires,  of  silk  stockings, 
of  tooth  paste  are  part  of  the  regular  rou- 
tine,  but   a   good   many   of   the  students  are 


"Sticking  It  Out",  drawn  by  Edward  J.  Whitehead 

developing  lines  on  the  side.  One,  for  in- 
stance, does  linoleum  cuts,  things  lovely  in 
design,  the  prints  being  finished  in  soft  grey, 
an  effect,  he  explains,  achieved  by  burnishing 
with  the  hand  instead  of  pressing,  and  taking 
off  before  the  ink  has  had  time  to  get  black. 
A  monthly  magazine,  noted  for  the  courage 
of  its  art  editor  and  the  first-class  quality  of 
its  illustrations,  is  publishing  one  of  these. 
But  the  young  artist  is  not  afraid  of  color ; 
he  is  doing  some  screens  now  that  would 
change  the  tone  of  the  bluest  Monday  if  one 
lived  with  them.  He  turns  his  eyes  upon 
Central  Park  West,  and  the  buildings  blos- 
som like  a  rose. 

New  York  scenes,  for  another  man,  have 
come  out  in  pencil  sketches  as  fine  as  etchings 
in  their  technique,  and  for  still  another  in 
strong,  impressionistic  linoleum  cuts.  One 
New  York  publication  has  reproduced  some 
of  these,  as  well  as  a  pitching  horse  by  one 
of  the  cowboys  and  one  of  the  fantastic  draw- 
ings by  the  animal  man.  A  great  newspaper 
has  twice  offered  the  students  prize  contests 
for  its  magazine  section  cover  designs,  and 
another  paper  has  featured  some  of  their  work. 
The  school  takes  no  hand  in  this  but  does 
everything  to  encourage  the  boys  to  go  out 


"Queensborough   Bridge",   drawn   by   Howard   L.   McCall 


and  do  it  for  themselves.  It  is  an  important 
point,  psychologically,  in  their  education.  The 
fact  that  they  have  placed  their  work,  have 
established  contacts  while  they  are  a  still  stu- 
dents, gives  them  courage,  so  that  when  they 
are  through  and  the  government  pay  check 
has  stopped,  they  will  go  out  and  do  it  again 
— and  courage,  you  may  remember,  is  a  very 
valuable  and  elusive  bird  in  the  hand  for 
the  men  who  have  had  months  and  perhaps 
years  in  hospital. 

But,  says  the  government,  if  some  men  can 
sell  their  work,  why  cannot  they  all  do  it? 
Irregularity  in  the  product 
bewilders  the  official  mind. 
Why  is  not  education  in  art 
made  to  conform  to  stan- 
dard-like education  in  any- 
thing else,  plumbing  or  cabi- 
net-making, for  instance?  If 
these  men  have  sat  at  their 
desks  from  nine  to  four- 
thirty  every  day,  if  they  have 
had  so  many  hours  of  life 
class,  so  many  on  problems, 
so  many  in  sketch  class,  why, 
at  the  end  of  three  years,  are 
they  not  all  finished,  all  of 
a  piece  ? 

It  is  not   the  business   of 
the  official  mind  to  make  pic- 
tures, certainly  not  of  the  in- 
tangible  difficulties    incident 
to  getting  down  to  the  real 
desires  and  particular  tastes 
and  abilities  which  must  un- 
derlie all  good  creative  work,  of  the  fact  that 
in  some  cases  it  must  be  slower  than  in  others ! 
However,  the   Directors  of  the  School  have 
high  hopes  of  their  pupils,  expect  to  turn  out 
eighty-five  per  cent  who  will  make  good,  and 
if  any  man  tell  you  that  is  not  higher  than 
most  commercial  art  schools  can  achieve,  don't 
believe  him! 

The  man  who  is  responsible  for  the  idea 


of  the  School  and  who  is  one  of  its  most  active 
teachers,  tells  of  a  student  who  lost  a  leg  in 
the  war.  Before  the  war  he  had  had  six 
months  in  a  Middlewestern  art-school  and, 
at  the  end  of  that  time,  had  used  up  all  the 
money  he  had  saved ;  education  promised  to 
be  a  long  and  tedious  affair.  Now  he  has 
earned  it  at  the  expense  of  the  government, 
and  is  getting  such  an  education  as  he  could 
never  have  attained  under  former  conditions. 
He  counts  the  leg  well  lost. 

There  is  another  boy  whose  arm  is  gone 
at  the  shoulder. 
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"Out  of  Harm's  Way",  drawn  by  Erwin  Manheim 


"Age  and  Youth,  a  Fantasy,"  drawn  by  Erwin  Manheim 


"I  was  sitting  at  my  desk  taking  applica- 
tions," said  this  same  teacher.  "I  hardly 
looked  at  him.  He  spread  a  lot  of  drawings 
before  me  and  automatically  I  asked,  'What 
training  and  experience  have  you  had?' 

"  'Three  years  in  art  school  and  about  five 
years  in  a  commercial  art  shop,'  he  told  me. 
And  I  was  about  to  remark,  'Well,  these 
look  pretty  crude  to  me!'  when  I  happened 
to  notice  his  disability.  Instead  I  said,  'I  see 
you've  lost  your  right  arm.  Is  that  the  hand 
you  used  to  work  with?'  It  was.  He  was 
learning  to  draw  all  over  again,  with  his  left 
hand,  and  he  had  put  these  queer,  awkward 
drawings  on  my  desk  as  examples  of  his  work 
without  any  explanation  or  apology.  At  the 
end  of  a  year  he  had  completely  mastered  his 
disability  and  is  now  one  of  the  best  drafts- 
men we  have!"  And  this  is  but  one  of  dozens 
of  similar  cases. 

Long  life  to  him,  and  to  them  all ! 
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Grunewald's  latest  and 
most  mammoth  task 
was  the  planning  of  the 
decors  and  costumes  for 
the  production  of 
Weber's  "Oberon"  to 
celebrate  the  hundred 
and  fiftieth  anniversary 
of  the  Royal  Opera  at 
Stockholm 


In  the  first  seme  ol 
"Oberon,"  in  a  has\ 
above  the  silver  cavern, 
appear  the  forms  of  col- 
ored flowers,  birds  and 
fish.  The  painted  flowers 
not  before  visible  on 
the  surface  of  the  struc- 
tural setting  are  brought 
out  by  new  lights 


A  New  Genius  of  Stage  Production 

Isaac  Grunewald  Conceives  and  Executes  All  the  Visual  Elements  of  Huge  Operatic  Productions 

By  FLORENCE  GILLIMAN 


""B^TT"^  HE   production  of    Samson  ami 
ill      Delilah  with  settings  and  cos- 
I      tumes  by  Isaac  Grunewald  at 
/  \     the  Royal  Opera  of  Stockholm 

— _^L«,  has  been  recognized  as  one  of 
the  most  successful  achievements  in  expres- 
sionistic  stage  technique  presented  in  Europe. 
As  far  as  mechanical  equipment  is  to  be  con- 
sidered as  a  factor  in  the  success  of  such  ex- 
periments, no  better  or  more  modern  facilities 
could  be  desired  than  those  of  the 
Stockholm  Opera.  It  ranks,  in  fact, 
with  the  Dresden  Opera  as  one  of 
the  two  most  mechanically  efficient 
theatres  yet  achieved.  It  is  in  Stock- 
holm that  we  find  in  practical  use 
that  extraordinary  recent  invention 
which  surpasses  the  sky-dome  or 
plaster  horizon  of  the  most  ad- 
vanced Continental  theatres.  This 
invention  consists  of  a  silken  cur- 
tain almost  two  hundred  feet  long 
and  about  seventy-five  feet  high 
which  rolls  up  on  a  long  rod  at- 
tached at  one  side  of  the  proscenium 
and  can  be  unrolled  and  extended 
into  a  complete  cyclorama  in  a  few 
seconds.  The  material  is  so  treated 
that  the  heat  of  the  lights  does  not 
affect  it,  and  the  tension  is  such  that 
no  wrinkles  appear  on  the  surface. 
In  connection  with  this  colorless 
silk  curtain  there  is  a  full  electrical 
equipment  for  projecting  colored 
lights  upon  the  surface,  thus  paint- 
ing the  background  with  light  and 
achieving  any  nuances  of  color  de- 
sired. The  electrical  installation 
includes  that  even  more  remarkable 
device:  a  combination  of  machines 
by  which  either  realistic  clouds  or 
forms  of  any  kind  made  upon 
slides  by  the  scene  designer  may  be 
projected  upon  the  background  and 
made  to  change,  disappear,  or  float 
away. 

But  with  all  this  extremely  mod- 
ern  and    flexible  machinerv  the   de- 


termining factor  in  the  success  of  the  recent 
Stockholm  Opera  productions  is  the  genius 
of  its  stage  designer,  Isaac  Grunewald.  Stage 
designer  is  a  narrow  and  inadequate  term  for 
the  functions  exercised  by  Grunewald  at 
Stockholm.  He  is  primarily,  of  course,  the 
designer  of  the  scenes;  and  such  is  the  me- 
chanical facility  of  the  staging  at  the  Opera 
that  twelve  or  fifteen  scenes  can  be  run  off 
in   succession   without   proving  wearisome   or 


The    setting    and    costumes     tin 
crystalline  quality  inherent 


losing  continuity.  But  Grunewald  not  only 
makes  very  exact  and  very  beautiful  color 
studies  for  the  various  decors ;  he  indicates 
the  grouping  of  the  figures  in  the  scenes  he 
has  designed ;  he  makes  innumerable  costume 
plates  indicating  every  detail  of  material, 
color  and  form.  Further,  he  supervises  the 
execution  of  all  these  things:  the  construction 
and  painting  of  the  scenery,  the  making  ami 
decorating  of  the  costumes,  the  setting  of  the 
stage,  and  the  position  and  move- 
ment of  the  figures  in  the  action. 
Thus  all  the  visual  elements  of  the 
production  are  his.  While  such  a 
responsibility  makes  tremendous  de- 
mands upon  the  time,  energy  and 
ability  of  the  stage  designer,  it  has 
the  immense  advantage  of  allowing 
an  almost  complete  and  unhampered 
realization  of  a  thoroughly  unified 
artistic  conception. 

Isaac  Grunewald  was  already  a 
painter  of  importance  and  distinct 
tion  before  he  began  his  work  in 
the  theatre.  His  painting  is  well 
known  through  his  salon  picture? 
and  through  his  own  exposition  of 
water-colors  in  Paris  last  year.  In 
1920  he  began  his  work  for  the 
stage;  and  next  Fall  Paris  will  see 
an  exposition  of  his  theatrical  de^ 
signs.  In  addition  to  his  work  for 
the  Royal  Opera  at  Stockholm,  he 
has  planned  productions  for  the 
Second  Swedish  Theatre  at  Goth- 
enburg and  created  the  designs 
for  a  presentation  of  Shakespeare's 
Tempest,  which  was  taken  on  tour 
in  Sweden.  At  the  recent  Interna- 
tional Theatre  Exposition  in  Am- 
sterdam and  later  in  London, 
Grunewald,  the  only  representative 
of  Sweden,  exhibited  two  of  his 
scenic  designs  and  eight  of  his  cos- 
tume plates  for  Samson  and  Delilah. 
Grunewald  is  specially  interested 
in  designing  for  opera.  In  the 
music  he  finds  the  source  of  all  the 
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changes  which  he  plans  in  the  visual  elements 
of  the  presentation.  Where  the  music  is 
rich,  where  it  is  calm  and  serious,  he  follows 
these  impressions  in  form  and  color.  Modula- 
tions in  key  and  changes  in  volume  he  follows 
with  modulations  and  increase  and  diminu- 
tion in  the  stage  lighting.  Each  scene  repre- 
sents to  him  a  melody  in  itself  which  must 
eventually  unite  in  a  totality  of  effect  like 
a  great  system  of  counterpoint  built  up  by 
degrees.  Beginning  with  neutral  colors  lie 
introduces  new  elements  into  each  scene,  al- 
ways assimilating  them  with  those  already 
employed  until  by  the  end  of  the  act  he  has 
reached  a  climax  in  that  set  of  combinations. 
Then  he  begins  again  with  new  materials 
on  a  little  higher  plane  and  repeats  the 
process  until  the  final  climax  of  the  w  hole 
opera   is  attained. 

He  feels  with  especial  keenness  the  neces- 
sity for  the  artist  to  interest  himself  in  the 
action  down  to  the  slightest  detail,  actually 
to  create  each  role  in  design,  and  to  arrange 
that  each  person  take  his  proper  value  in  the 
decor.  Scenes  or  figures  which  remain  visible 
for  some  time  must,  of  course,  be  rounded 
out,  complete,  full  enough  so  that  the  eye 
can  rest  upon  them  at  length.  Those  which 
appear  only  momentarily  must  be  conceived 
in  less  detail  but  with  a  vividness  which  will 
leave  a  clear  impression  in  the  swiftness  of 
their  passage. 

Grunewald  employs  simple  materials  for 
most  of  his  effects,  however  gorgeous.  Com- 
plete naturalism  in  costume  he  recognizes  to 
be  just  as  futile  as  it  is  anywhere  else.  Cos- 
tume should  be  emphasized  in  certain  points 
and  played  up  by  means  of  light  and  shade, 
like  facial  make-up.  And  since  the  best  decor 
in  the  world  can  be  spoiled  by  bad  lighting, 
it  is  of  utmost  importance  that  the  artist  take 
a  practical  interest  in  the  mechanism  at  hand. 
In  order,  too,  that  the  decor,  the  visual  pro- 
gression, and  the  action  never  be  divorced 
he  works  for  weeks  in  the  rehearsals  in  the 
productions  he  has  designed. 

Grunewald  insists  upon  the  falsity  of  that 
system  by  which  an  artist  employs  constantly 
and  repeatedly  the  same  mannerisms  so  that 
his  work  may  be  always  recognizable  as  his. 
He  points  out  that  if  the  artist  has  any  true 
personality  he  may  sink  himself  ever  so  deeply 
in  the  character  of  the  particular  thing  he  is 
doing,  and  the  vital  stamp  of  his  indivduality. 
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Grunewald' s  highly  imaginative  set  for  the  temple  scene  in  "Sams 


d  Delilah" 


manifesting  itself  unconsciously,  will  never 
be  lost.  Following  this  theory  of  self-efface- 
ment, whatever  the  outcome  may  be  in  his 
particular  case,  he  immerses  himself  in  the 
atmosphere  of  his  literary  or  musical  text. 

The  now  famous  production  of  Samson  and 
Delilah  began  its  career  at  the  Royal  Opera 
of  Stockholm  January  28,  1921,  and  was  the 
first  modern  production  to  be  made  in  that 
theatre.  Since  then  it  has  been  produced  one 
hundred  and  six  times,  which  means  at  in- 
tervals of  a  few  nights  each,  ever  since  its 
creation,  and  never  with  an  empty  seat  in  the 
house.  Many  of  the  audience  are  there 
frankly  out  of  interest  in  the  decors.  It  is 
estimated  that  while  eight  thousand  people 
have  observed  and  commented  upon  modern 
art  in  the  galleries  of  Sw-eden,  at  least  one 
hundred  and  twenty-five  thousand  have 
looked  at  and  discussed  those  phases  of  mod- 
ern art  which  are  involved  in  the  presenta- 
tion of  Samson  and  Delilah.  The  opera  un- 
rolls in  twelve  scenes,  beginning  with  a 
silken  curtain  in  neutral  forms  and  colors — 
rose   and    gray   bearing   appliqued    designs   in 


The  huge  and  colorful  second  ballet  scene 


"Samson   and  Delilah" 


different  tones  of  red  and  black,  and  ending 
with  a  completely  empty  scene  distinguished 
only  by  the  play  of  colors  in  the  sky-gray 
and  an  atmospheric  blue  changing  with  the 
rise  of  light  into  a  clear  green.  The  handling 
of  color  in  all  the  scenes  is  carefully  planned 
for  aesthetic  and  emotional  effect. 

Several  scenes  are  done  in  what  is  prac- 
tically a  series  of  variations  on  a  single  color. 
One  of  these  consists  of  a  background  in  a 
sort  of  cerise-red,  with  a  vaporous  orange 
cloud  at  the  right,  and  costumes  ranging 
through  greenish  yellow  and  gold  to  orange, 
with  a  few  touches  of  scarlet.  Another  pre- 
sents enormously  high  pillars  in  yellow  and 
gray  leaning  inward  against  a  background  of 
intense  orange,  and  over  the  great  gulf  of 
space  between  the  pillars  a  few  gray  figures 
huddled  on  a  slender  twisted  bridge.  Some 
scenes  are  exceedingly  simple  in  scheme,  like 
that  which  consists  of  a  gray  curtain  cut  out 
to  reveal  figures  in  silver  and  blue  from  be- 
hind it;  another  made  up  of  a  black  curtain 
with  huge  heads  in  blue  and  black  with  red 
eyes,  painted  upon  it ;  and  the  prison  setting, 
which  is  perhaps  the  most  obviously  stunning 
of  all  the  effects  attained  in  the  series. 

This  latter  consists  of  complete  blackness 
to  begin  with.  In  the  middle  of  the  stage  is 
set  up  on  edge  in  a  hollow  circular  platform 
a  great  solid  wheel  penetrated  by  a  rod  at  the 
center,  and  so  arranged  that  it  may  be  turned 
around  horizontally  inside  the  circular  frame- 
work. The  edge  of  the  wheel  and  the  rod 
and  the  top  surface  of  the  circular  platform 
are  in  plated  silver.  A  single  light  projected 
from  above  catches  first  just  a  tiny  portion 
of  the  rim,  making  a  thin  edge  of  silver. 
Samson,  clothed  in  gray,  turns  the  wheel  by 
means  of  the  axis,  bringing  the  whole  silver 
rim  and  finally  himself  into  the  stream  of 
light;  then,  as  the  turning  continues,  his  fig- 
ure is  blotted  out  and  all  disappears  into  com- 
plete blackness  again.  The  manipulation  of 
this  mechanism  is,  of  course,  invisible  to  the 
audience.  The  plan  is  saved  from  being  a 
mere  bit  of  stage  trickery  by  the  emotionally 
significant  use  of  light  and  darkness,  and  the 
scenic  repose  of  the  picture  which  allows  the 
music  to  rest  upon  it  as  upon  a  platform.  A 
setting  which  is  simple  in  form  but  changes 
constantly  in  effect,  is  that  which  is  con- 
structed of  plastic  masses  heaped  up  in 
straight  lines  on  one  side  and  in  outward 
(Continued  on  page  56) 
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The  Sala  del  Consistorio,  showing  three  of  the  nine  large  tap 


pied  in  Flanders  from  the  cartoons  of  Raphael 


Austria -Hungary   Restores  Italy's   Stolen   Treasures 

The  Recovery  of  These  Priceless  Objects  Has  Been  a  Long  and  Difficult  Business 

By  DR.  THOMAS   ASHBY 

Illustrated  with  photographs  reproduced  by  courtesy  of  the  Italian  Ministry  of  Public  Instruction. 


^ f  NDER  the  terms  of  the  Treaty 

M  I      of  St.  Germain,  and  of  a  special 

■  I      convention  signed   at  Vienna  in 

^L^J^^1920,  a  large  number  of  objects 
^^"""^  of  artistic  and  historical  interest 
have  been  restored  to  Italy  by  Austria- 
Hungary.  The  relative  positions  of  Austria 
and  Italy,  before  1866,  rendered  it  compara- 
tively easy  for  the  former  to  take  from 
the  various  galleries  in  North  and  Cen- 
tral Italy  such  objects  as  were  con- 
sidered desirable  to  adorn  the  Imperial 
collections  at  Vienna.  The  history  of 
these  spoliations  is  a  long  one,  and  may 
be  said  to  have  begun  with  the  removal 
of  many  splendid  jewels  from  the 
Grand  Ducal  treasure  of  Tuscany  in 
the  first  half  of  the  18th  Century; 
while  one  of  the  last  instances  was  the 
removal  of  valuable  tapestries  from 
Mantua  in  May,  1866,  just  before  the 
outbreak  of  the  war  which  led  to  the 
recovery  by  Italy  of  Venice  and  the 
Venetian  provinces. 

The  recovery  of  these  objects  has 
been  a  long  and  difficult  business,  now 
satisfactorily  concluded.  It  is  intended 
that  each  should  be  restored  to  the 
place  from  which  it  was  taken,  or  to 
which  it  naturally  belongs,  but  before 
this  was  done  the  authorities  wisely 
decided  to  hold  an  exhibition  of  the 
most  important  objects,  having  regard 
rather  to  the  general  public  than  to 
scholars.  For  this  reason,  a  small  pro- 
portion only  of  the  manuscripts  and 
documents,  and  of  the  products  of 
archaeological  excavations  has  been 
placed  on  view;  and  the  choice  seems 
to  have  been  well  made. 

If  the  exhibition  were  to  be  held  in 
Rome,  the  locale  followed  as  a  matter 
of    course — the    splendid    Palazzo    di 


Venezia,  erected  in  the  very  centre  of  Rome 
by  Pope  Paul  II.,  a  member  of  the  Barbo 
family  of  Venice,  while  he  was  still  Cardinal 
of  the  Basilica  of  St.  Mark,  and  in  which  he 
lived  until  his  death  in  1471.  The  decora- 
tion of  the  great  halls  of  the  palace  was 
continued  by  his  successors ;  and  frescoes  by 
Mantegna    and    Bramante    and    their    school 


Portrait  of  the  Doge  of  Venice,  Marcantonio  Trevisan,  painted 

by  Jacopo  Tintoretto,  one  of  the  recovered  masterpieces,  looted 

by  Austria-Hungary 


which  adorned  the  walls  have  already  in  part 
been  brought  to  light  from  under  the  white- 
wash with  which  they  were  covered  in  the 
18th  Century. 

Until    1564   the   palace   was   used    as   the 
residence  of  the  titular  Cardinal  of  the  Basil- 
ica of  St.  Mark,  but  in  that  year  it  was  given 
by  Pius  IV.  to  the  Ambassadors  of  the  Re- 
public of  Venice:  and  it  remained  in 
the   possession    of    the    Republic    until 
1797,  when  it  went  to  Austria  with 
Venice  itself,  and  became  the  Austrian 
Embassy  to  the  Vatican.    For  this  rea- 
son   it   was   not    restored    to    Italy   in 
1870,  and  it  has  only  ceased  to  belong 
to  Austria  as  a  result  of  the  European 
War. 

The  first  room,  the  so-called  Sala 
del  Concistoro  (Hall  of  the  Consis- 
tory), contains  nine  large  tapestries, 
copied  in  Flanders  from  the  cartoons 
of  Raphael  which  were  executed  as 
models  for  the  more  famous  Vatican 
set  of  tapestries  by  order  of  Leo  X., 
and  are  now  in  the  Victoria  and  Al- 
bert Museum  in  London.  This  par- 
ticular set  belonged  to  Cardinal  Ercole 
Gonzaga  of  Mantua,  and  was  given 
by  his  nephew  to  the  church  of  St. 
Barbara  in  that  city.  They  subse- 
quently adorned  a  hall  in  the  Palazzo 
del  Te  at  Mantua,  and  were  only  re- 
covered just  before  the  outbreak  of 
the  war  in  1866,  by  the  express  order 
of  the  Emperor  of  Austria,  on  the  pre- 
text that  they  were  required  for  a  tem- 
porary exhibition.  They  are  not  as 
fine  as  the  Vatican  set,  but  one  of 
them  (the  blinding  of  Elymas  the  sor- 
cerer), is  of  value  because  the  corre- 
sponding one  in  the  Vatican  was  dam- 
aged in  the  sack  of  Rome  by  the  troops 
of  Charles  V.  in  1527. 
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Portrait  of   Ottavio   Orimani,  painted  in   1560  by  Jacopo   Tintoretto 


There  are  also,  in  this  and  in  the  succeeding  rooms,  a  number  of 
pictures  removed  early  in  the  Nineteenth  Century  from  suppressed 
churches  in  Venice,  and  conveyed  to  Vienna  not  many  years  later. 
Many  of  them  are  the  work  of  well-known  Venetian  artists,  and 
though  none  of  them  is  quite  of  the  first  class,  they  are  yet  of  con- 
siderable interest.  In  order  of  date,  we  may  mention  first  two  good 
examples  of  the  art  of  Alvise  Vivarini  of  Murano;  a  Madonna  signed 
and  dated  1489,  and  a  saint,  the  counterpart  of  the  S.  Chiara  in  the 
Gallery  at  Venice. 

There  are  three  interesting  Vittore  Carpaccios, — one  a  Christ 
adored  by  angels,  and  the  other  two  representing  scenes  from  the  life 
of  the  Virgin,  forming  part  of  a  set  of  six  which  he  painted  in  1504 
for  the  Scuola  or  national  headquarters  of  the  Albanians  in  Venice. 
One  of  them,  the  "death  of  the  Virgin,  is  exceedingly  fine. 

Of  the  numerous  examples  of  Bonifacio  Veronese,  we  may  mention 
the  S.  Zacharias  and  the  Angel,  and  the  two  saints  S.  Lawrence 
and  S.  Alvise,  both  of  them  of  considerable  interest. 

There  are  two  or  three  pleasing  examples  of  Cima  da  Conegliano ; 
One  of  the  best  being  the  Madonna  dell'Arancio  (of  the  orange),  an 
altarpiece  which  adorned  the  church  of  S.  Chiara  on  the  island  of 
Murano  near  Venice.  In  the  background  the  painter  has  shown  the 
castle  of  Collaeto  near  his  native  town. 

The  portraits  are  too  numerous  to  be  spoken  of  in  detail,  and 
only  a  few  examples  can  be  selected  for  illustration — the  portrait  of 
Alessandro  Contarini  by  Domenico  Tintoretto,  the  Ottavio  Orimani 
painted  in  1560  by  the  more  famous  Jacopo,  and  the  Doge  Marcan- 
tonio  Trevisan,  also  by  his  hand.  From  Correggio's  hand  are  two 
charming  drawings  for  the  frescoes  of  the  dome  of  the  Cathedral  of 
Parma. 

But  besides  the  pictures  there  are  many  other  objects  of  art — 
small  bronzes,  among  which  the  most  famous  and  the  most  beautiful 
is  Donatello's  statuette  of  "Cupid  Breaking  His  Bow,"  standing  on 
tiptoe  as  he  strains  to  do  so,  a  few  sculptures  in  marble,  such  as  the 
fine  bust  of  the  masterful  old  Pope  Paul  II.,  the  builder  of  the 
splendid  palace,  by  Bartolomeo  Bellano,  a  pupil  of  Donatello.  This 
was  only  removed  in  1916,  when  the  Austrian  Embassy  evacuated  the 
building.  There  are  also  some  medalions  by  Caradosso,  finest  of  Italian 
medallists. 

Space  will  not  permit  us  to  do  more  than  mention  a  few  of  the 
other  treasures  which  have  been  recovered — the  famous  15th  Century 
cross  which  belonged  to  the  Scuola  di  S.  Teodoro,  the  seat  of  the  guild 
of  S.  Theodore,  which  was  carried  immediately  after  the  Doge  in 
the  great  Easter  procession;  and  the  reliquary  which  was  given  by 
Cardinal  Bessarion  to  the  Scuola  della  Carita  in  Venice  in  1463. 

We  must  not  forget  the  numerous  productions  of  the  Florentine 
jewelers  of  the  17th  Century;  many  of  them  representing  birds,  butter- 
flies and  animals — only  a  small  portion  of  the  treasures  of  the  Floren- 
tine Court,  for  there  are  but  eighty  out  of  an  original  thousand:  the 


greater  part  of  tin-  rest  must  have  been  broken  up  in  the 
1  Sth  Centun  to  p;i\  toi  the  numerous  wars  in  which  Austria 
was  engaged  in  the  days  of  Maria  Theresa.  Even  so,  they 
form  an   unique  collection. 

In  the  sami'  room  is  an  ancient  Greek  gem,  a  jasper  carved 
by  one  Aspasios,  representing  the  head  of  the  celebrated  Athena 
in  ivory  and  golftj  which  Phidias  made  tor  the  Parthenon  at 
Athens,  and  which  the  engraver  of  the  gem  must  actually 
have  seen. 

Then  there  are  the  insignia  which  were  prepared  for  Na- 
poleon's coronation  as  King  of  Italy,  in  the  Cathedral  of 
Milan  in  1805 i  the  royal  mantle  of  green  velvet,  decorated 
with  gold  and  silver,  the  crown,  sceptre  and  seal. 

Ami  with  these  more  striking  objects  there  are  others  of 
a  purely  scientific  interest,  upon  which  we  can  only  touch 
lightly.  Thus,  a  large  quantity  of  pre-historic  and  Roman 
antiquities  from  Aquileia,  the  neighborhood  of  Trieste,  and 
1  stria,  have  also  been  removed  from  Vienna,  and  a  selection 
is  exhibited  here. 

Numerous  historical  documents  of  all  sorts  and  periods  are 
also  shown,  and  represent  only  a  selection  of  the  whole. 

A  hundred  valuable  manuscripts  were  removed  to  Vienna 
from  Naples  early  in  the  17th  Century,  some  of  them  with 
fine  illuminations,  others  of  great  intrinsic  value ;  and  some 
twenty  of  the  most  valuable  and  beautiful  are  exhibited. 
Among  them  we  may  note  Tasso's  autograph  of  his  revision 
of  the  Gerusalemme  Liberate,  entitled  Gerusalemme  Cotiquis- 
tata,  with  innumerable  corrections  and  alterations  which 
testify  to  his  anxiety  to  find  the  word  or  phrase  by  which 
his  conception  would  best  be  expressed.  There  are  three  of 
the  rare  manuscripts  on  purple  parchment,  written  in  letters 
of  gold  and  silver ;  two  manuscripts  illuminated  for  Matthias 
Corvinus,  king  of  Hungary  (1443-1490),  one  of  the  greatest 
humanists  of  his  time,  by  the  celebrated  Florentine  miniaturist 
Attavante — and  many  other  illuminated  manuscripts. 

Lastly,  we  may  note  four  out  of  seven  volumes  belonging  to 
a  collection  of  sacred  and  profane  music  formed  by  the  Bishop  of 
Trent,  Johann  Hinderbach,  as  early  as  the  middle  of  the  Fifteenth 
Century.  This  collection  is  of  extraordinary  value,  and  is  in  course  of 
publication  by  the  Conservatoire  of  Vienna.  It  will  be  seen  that  the 
exhibition  is  one  of  great  interest  and  value  and  is  being  largely  visited. 
Whether  the  objects  remain  in  Rome,  or  whether  they  pass  to  the 
cities  whence  they  originally  came,  it  is  clear  from  what  we  have  said 
that  an  important  addition  has  been  made  to  the  almost  inexhaustible 
wealth  of  objects  of  artistic  and  literary  interest  which  Italy  still 
possesses  within  her  own  borders. 
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Native  African  spear-handles 
showing  the  curious,  square 
beards  not  unlike  those  seen 
in  Egyptian  art.  Here  the  art 
of  the  Congo  indicates  an  out- 
side   influence 


Chairs,  until  modern  times,  were  always  marks  of  great  distinction.    These  carved 

thrones  from   the  Bushongo  are  almost  certain  proof  of  contact  with   a  superior 

race,  perhaps  Egyptian.     They  were,  doubtless,  part  of  the  paraphernalia  of  human 

sacrifice 


This  charming  little  figurine, 
made  in  Boshongo,  shows  a 
nobleman,  dressed  in  a  skirt  of 
tufted  rafla  cloth,  in  the  act 
of  drawing  a  short  sword 
from    its    scabbard 


The  Art  of  the  Boshongo  Craftsmen 

A  Fascinating  Inquiry  Into  the  Possible  Contacts  of  the  Equatorial  African  With  Other  Races 


^V"      J      ■f'HAT    are    the    controllable 
m      m  forces  that  determine  pub- 

M  A  I  lie  taste?  Is  it  possible 
^JLM  through  any  rational  inves- 
^^"•^^■"^  \  tigation  to  measure  these 
elements  in  advance  and 
reach  conclusions  as  to  their  direction  and 
force?  Every  designer,  every  manufacturer, 
every  leader  of  thought  in  each  community 
in  America,  should  ask  himself  these  ques- 
tions. If  a  style  or  a  vogue  be  hallowed  by 
years,  we  can  easily  trace  its  origin  to  some  his- 
toric incident  of  trade,  conquest  or  the  in- 
spired work  of  a  small  group  of  artists  usually 
stimulated  by  some  outside  inspiration.  Of 
what  else,  in  truth,  does  art  history  consist 
if  not  in  this  form  of  analysis?  Can  we  not 
apply  the  same  power  of  observation  to  the 
constantly  mutating  fashions  of  this  hour? 
Must  our  critical  faculty  be  re- 
served entirely  for  ancient  his- 
tory? 

Fashion  dominates  every 
phase  of  production.  This 
word  so  usually  associated  with 
wearing  apparel,  applies  of 
course  to  all  forms  of  the  dec- 
orative arts,  includes  even  pre- 
pared food  stuffs,  and  perfumes. 
While  its  influence  is  constantly 
felt  its  causes  still  are  shrouded 
in  mystery.  According  to  the 
carelessly  accepted  belief  of  the 
day,  on  an  instant  and  for  no 
apparent  reason,  great  masses 
of  people  become  possessed  with 
a  desire  to  buy  certain  mate- 
rials, possess  certain  objects, 
read  certain  books  or  see  cer- 
tain plays.  Of  a  sudden  the 
costumes,  furnishings,  amuse- 
ments, once  so  happily  possessed 


By  M.  D.  C.  CRAWFORD 

and  enjoyed  lose  all  valuq.  It  is  not  that 
they  are  worn  out,  nor  grown  unsightly,  but 
like  the  colored  lady  in  the  classic  tale,  "they 
just  done  lost  their  taste  for  it." 

When  it  reaches  this  point  it  has  become 
"whim,"  the  lightest,  airiest,  subtlest,  yet 
strongest  influence  in  our  lives.  But  before 
it  became  whim  it  had  to  pass  through  a 
rather  definite  period  of  scientific  develop- 
ment. It  is  true  that  the  experts  in  advertis- 
ing, knowing  well  this  psychology  of  the  pub- 
lic, build  upon  it  a  healthy  demand,  through 
adroit  suggestion.  But  there  are  many  other 
forces  which  unaided  produce  the  desire  to 
buy,  rule  the  mills  and  shops  and  give  to  life 
that  constant  variety  which  is  the  essence  of 
charm. 

That  these  forces  are  not  accidental  I  shall 
attempt  to  prove  by  studying  one  such  vogue 


A  delightful  little  caricature  of  the  antelope.  Animal  forms  attracted  primitive 
artists  to  the  exclusion  of  the  floral,  yet  the  obvious  conventionalization  suggests 
a  model  from  a  people  rather  more  advanced  than  the  tribes  of  Belgian  Congo 


in  the  making.  Here  is  the  raw  material 
in  evidence.  Here  are  certain  objects  that 
will  suggest  creative  effort,  and  have  certain 
finished  results.  For  a  decade  this  material 
has  engaged  the  attention  of  a  group  of  stu- 
dents of  art,  (not  art  students)  eventually 
attracted  a  somewhat  broader  audience  and 
finally  was  launched  as  an  accepted  phase  of 
the  fine  arts.  And  the  new  movement,  like 
the  latest  toy  is  ever  warmly  received. 

This  deep  interest  in  the  Congo  Arts  is  a 
natural  enough  development  in  the  evolution 
that  has  led  us  by  so  many  paths  to  an  ad- 
miration of  primitive  form.  Many  serious 
collectors,  men  of  keen  discernment  in  relative 
aesthetic  values,  have  placed  the  stamp  of 
their  high  approval  on  the  carved  woods  and 
ivories,  the  metal  castings  and  textiles  from 
Central  African  peoples  whom  we  properly 
rank  in  other  forms  of  culture 
either  in  the  higher  strata  of 
savagery  or  at  best  in  the  mid- 
dle stages  of  barbarism.  Dr. 
Barnes  of  Philadelphia,  the 
greatest  collector  in  America, 
perhaps  in  the  world  of  modern 
art,  and  Stewart  Culin,  Curator 
of  the  Brooklyn  Institute  Mu- 
seum, are  but  two  of  the  fore- 
most experts  who  have  given 
strong  indication  of  their  inter- 
est in  this  field.  The  profes- 
sional galleries  and  amateur  col- 
lectors of  France,  Germany  and 
England  and  latterly  New 
York,  have  not  been  blind  to 
this  subject.  Besides  these 
sources  mentioned,  the  Ameri- 
can Museum  of  Natural  His- 
tory, the  Smithsonian  Museum 
in  Washington  and  the  Field 
Museum   in   Chicago  have  im- 
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portant  and  extremely  interesting  collections. 

The  specimens  chosen  tor  illustration  in  this 
article,  come  from  the  Boshongo  people  of 
■  Belgian  Congo.  The  material  was  collected 
by  Stewart  Culin  of  the  Brooklyn  Institute 
Museum  during  1921-1922  and  is  part  of 
the  exhibition  shown  in  that  museum.  It 
ma)  be  said,  therefore,  that  these  arts  have 
established  themselves  in  a  strong  position  both 
in  European  and  American  art  circles  and 
that  this  interest  is  founded  on  something 
more  substantial  than  mere  caprice. 

1  realize  that  distinguished  experts  may 
disagree  but  I  cannot  regard  these  arts  as 
a  treat  of  the  primitive  imagination.  The 
history  of  the  African  people,  while  obscure 
in  the  main,  shows  many  points  of  contact 
with  higher  cultures  that  must  be  considered 
in  arriving  at  a  determination  of  inspirational 
sources. 

For  no  peoples  ever  touch  each  other,  it 
ever  so  slightly,  but  leave  some  mark  that 
may  again  be  read.  Let  me  first  examine, 
however,  the  probable  influence  of  this  ex- 
hibition and  others  of  a  similar  character  that 
will  follow  on  the  decorative  arts  of  this 
time.  Perhaps  the  furniture  designers  may 
find  some  inspiration  in  the  vigorous  carving, 
something  in  the  splendid  treatment  of  the 
natural  beauties  of  woods.  The  simplicity 
that  fortunately  distinguishes  furniture  of  the 
best  types  in  the  last  few  years,  was  Largely  a 
reaction  from  over-complication  and  vicious 
separation  of  ornament  and  function  and  lack 
of  interest  in  motif.  It  is  within  the  scope 
of  possibilities  that  the  new  incentive  given 
by  the  vigorous  treatment  of  the  Congo  peo- 
ples may  inspire  our  furniture  designers  to 
a  fresh  and  discreet  excursion  in  the  fields 
of  applied  ornament.  Certain  types  of  carved 
furniture,  especially  in  mirror  frames  and 
chests,   might   easily  win   acceptance. 

I  am  inclined  to  the  belief  that  the  jewelry 
»  manufacturers,  especially  those  dealing  in 
semi-precious  stones,  and  the  silversmiths 
might  be  rewarded  by  a  study  of  the  incised 
motifs.  The  manufacturers  of  ornamental 
metal  will  surely  not  be  disappointed  by  an 
examination  of  this  material.  But  the  great- 
est gain  will  be  to  the  fabric  producers.  We 
have  need  of  a  new  and  vigorous  note  in 
contrast  to  the  over-elaboration  of  the  formal 
European  periods  which  have  dominated  so 
much  of  our  textile  art  during  the  last  fifty 
years.     Costume  designers  have  long  felt  this 


Wooden  ceremonial  masks  from   Belgian   Congo. 

inative  value.     The  man's  mask  shows  an  Arab 

female  face  point  to  a 
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Rafia  fabrics  showing  geometric  design  very 
closely  related  to  the  South  Sea  Island  bark- 
cloth  or  tapa.  Certain  of  these  fabrics  have  pile 
inserted  with  a  needle,  and  were,  doubtless, 
attempts    to    copy    the    Arab    rugs 


l 

The  central  figure  is  from   the  Celebes  Islands   and  is  placed  in  this  group   to  show  the  curious 
relationship    between    these    geographically    widely   separated  arts 


The  gorilla  and  the  elephant  are  of  high  imag- 
turban,  but  both  the  color  and  drawing  of  the 
n  entirely  foreign  race 

need  and  have  in  a  measure  satisfied  it  through 
recourse  to  peasant  forms  a'nd  the  simpler 
Asiatic  patterns.  Fabric  creators  will  find 
much  to  admire  in  the  rich  variety  of  geome- 
tric patterns  expressed  in  the  tufted  rafias  and 
in  the  woven  mats  from  the  Congo.  Cre- 
tonne manufacturers,  and  perhaps  even  the 
conservative  brocade  and  damask  weavers, 
will  follow  suit  a  little  later.  It  is  easier  to 
produce  embroidery  and  printed  patterns  than 
it  is  to  change  the  intricate  harness  of  a  Jac- 
quard  loom.  But  the  field  is  so  rich  in  simple 
force  and  charm  that  I  am  certain  it  will 
find  exponents  in  all  branches  of  the  textile 
arts. 

Of  course,  the  manufacturers  of  fabrics 
take  their  note  from  the  creative  costumers. 
These  artists,  or  at  least  many  of  the  leaders, 
are  close  students  of  museum  collections,  espe- 
cially new  material.  Stewart  Culin  and  I 
generally  arrange  to  have  these  talented  in- 
dividuals see  such  collections  as  offer  promise 
of  interest  even  before  they  are  put  on  public 
view. 

Among  the  African  collections  carved 
wooden  snuff  boxes  and  jewel  chests  and  cer- 
tain paraphernalia  connected  with  the  gentle 
habit  of  smoking  are  common  objects.  These 
lend  themselves  admirably  as  models  for  mod- 
ern containers.  There  is  a  need  of  new  types 
of  boxes  for  semi-precious  materials  and  con- 
tainers for  expensive  perfumery.  This  ma- 
terial offers  a  rich  field  of  inspiration.  If  our 
toy-makers  had  a  little  more  originality  and 
would  devote  some  of  the  energy  they  now 
direct  to  our  national  halls  of  legislation  to 
creative  effort,  they  would  find  in  the  delight- 
fully absurd  animal  forms  many  excellent 
models. 

Each  new  move  in  the  fine  arts,  if  it  be 
sincere  and  based  on  a  solid  foundation,  sooner 
or  later  finds  expression  in  the  applied  arts. 
A  little  study  of  recent  history  in  styles  of 
all  kinds,  will  make  this  clear  to  the  most 
incredulous.  Most  styles  have  had  their  ori- 
gin in  the  discoveries  and  interpretation  of 
collectors,  savants  and  artists.  The  relation- 
ship is  not  as  close  between  the  creative  and 
imitative  arts  as  might  be  desired  but  this 
is  due  to  the  conservative  nature  of  the  latter 
and  to  the  fact  that  even  the  most  intelligent 
interpretation  takes  time  to  arrive  at  ma- 
turity. Allowing  for  these  facts,  each  vogue, 
each  shift  of  demand  had  its  inspiration  in 
a  movement  in  the  fine  arts.  Today  differs 
only  in  degree  from  the  Renaissance  or  the 
early  18th  century.  Inspiration  that  led 
to  creation  was  based  on  the  discovery 
(Continued  on  page  54) 
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"The  Diver,"  by  R.  Tail  McKenzie, 
exhibited  at  the  National  Sculpture 
Society's  open-air  show  in  New 
York.  This  is  one  oj  the  sculptor's 
most  popular  achievements  and  is 
the  essence  oj  suspended  action 


Sincerity  and  simplicity,  those  cardi- 
nal principles  of  all  glyptic  art, 
mark  Tait  McKenzie's  work.  His 
soldiers  and  athletes  are  never  alien 
or  impersonal.  One  senses  in  them 
the  joy  of  accomplishment 


A  Sculptor  of   Soldiers  and  Athletes 

The   Work  of  R.   Tait  McKenzie  Embodies  the  Spirit  of  Our  Times 


<l< — mf  BELIEVE  you  can  get  as  much 
sentiment  in  a  khaki  uniform  as  in 
a  suit  of  armor."  Thus  R.  Tait 
I  McKenzie,  sculptor,  author,  physi- 
— ^^— cian  and  director  of  physical  edu- 
cation of  a  great  university,  strikes  the  key- 
note of  his  art.  In  attempting  an  apprecia- 
tion of  his  versatility  and  achievements  one 
can  do  no  better  than  to  quote  the  inscrip- 
tion on  the  bas-re'lief  above  the  fireplace  in 
his  studio,  "The  Joy  of  Effort,"  for  this  is  the 
source  of  his  inspiration.  A  bronze  replica 
of  the  medallion  adorns  the  wall  of  the  Sta- 
dium at  Stockholm,  commemorating  the 
Olympic  games  of  1912.  It  represents  a 
group  of  hurdlers,  long  limbed  and  muscular, 
showing  by  the  eager  expression  in  their 
clear-cut  faces  the  joyousness  of  the  effort 
they  are  putting  forth  to  surmount  all  ob- 
stacles and  win  the  goal. 

Sincerity  and  simplicity,  those  cardinal 
principles  of  all  glyptic  art,  mark  Tait  Mc- 
Kenzie's work.  His  soldiers  and  athletes  are 
never  alien  or  impersonal.  One  senses  the  joy 
of  accomplishment,  the  consciousness  of  duty 
well  performed,  of  victories  won;  by  the  silent 
eloquence  of  their  plastic  energy  expressing 
the  spirit  of  the  man,  his  deep  convictions  and 
intense  emotionalism  beneath  the  mask  of  his 
Scotch  reserve. 

His  work  embodies  the  spirit  of  our  times; 
the  sentiment  expressed  is  always  tempered 
and  strengthened  by  realism ;  a  realism  that 
never  impinges  upon  that  underlying  and  un- 
mistakable principle  of  true  beauty  which  is 
inherent  and  endures  regardless  of  popular 
beliefs  and  criticism.  His  technique  is  sub- 
ordinated to  sentiment,  but  these  qualities  arc- 
quite  distinct,  and  sentiment  after  all,  is  the 
most    important    consideration    in    a    work    of 


By  FRANCES  FISHER  DUBUC 

art.  "It  is  its  life  and  soul"  says  Sir  Joshua 
Reynolds,  "and  without  it  a  work  of  art  is 
a  dead  letter — technique  is  secondary." 

"It  is  an  artist's  duty  and  privilege  to  give 
permanency  to  things  that  others  feel  but  can- 
not express,"  said    Doctor   McKenzie  to  the 


Mr.  McKenzie's  "Boy  Scout"  at  the  Exhibition 
of   the   National   Sculpture  Society 


writer.  "Before  everything  else  I  want  to 
give  something  that  people  can  understand  and 
sympathize  with ;  not  merely  clever  studies  of 
anatomy  or  classic  compositions  of  a  period 
buried  beneath  the  dust  of  centuries.  We 
ought  to  express  ourselves  in  terms  of  our 
own  times  and  the  particular  things  in  which 
we  are  interested.  We  are  passing  through 
an  extraordinary  period  of  world  history, 
probably  the  most  vital  era  of  reconstruction 
since  the  world  began  and  its  significant  as- 
pects should  be  preserved  for  all  time  through 
the  medium  of  the  arts.  There  is  as  much 
sentiment  in  a  khaki  uniform  as  in  a  Roman 
toga  or  suit  of  armor — more  in  fact,  for  this 
day  and  generation  and  for  those  who  will 
come  after  us." 

When  McKenzie  was  asked  to  build  a 
memorial  to  be  placed  on  the  altar  of  the 
Church  of  the  Saviour  in  Philadelphia,  the 
original  plan  as  suggested  by  the  donors  was 
that  of  the  figure  of  the  throned  Christ  sur- 
rounded by  the  militant  saints  of  the  Church ; 
but  memories  of  the  world's  greatest  conflict 
were  etched  too  deep  in  the  artist's  soul. 
Brought  face  to  face  with  the  unspeakable 
tragedies  of  the  war  in  the  field  hospitals  of 
the  Royal  Army  Medical  Corps,  to  Major 
McKenzie,  his  comrades  in  khaki,  blue  and 
olive  drab  who  had  fought  and  kept  the  faith 
symbolized  the  greatest  drama  of  the  ages  and 
thus  he  created  an  altar  group  with  the  Christ 
as  the  dominating  figure,  but  those  on  either 
side  are  soldiers  wearing  the  French  and  Brit- 
ish uniforms;  behind  these,  the  figures  of 
Joan  of  Arc  and  Womanhood  dedicating  the 
canonized  heroes  to  their  work.  "The  peo- 
ple understood ;  there  has  been  no  dissenting 
voice.     This  is  my  greatest  reward"  he  said. 

"The  Diver,"  one  of  his  characteristic  fig- 
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ures  is  being  shown  at  the  National  Sculpture 
Society's  exhibit  together  with  several  por- 
traits in  bas-relief,  for  McKenzie  is  also  one 
of  the  most  successful  medallists  among  our 
modern  sculptors.  His  portrait  of  Grant 
Mitchell  is  especially  felicitous.  The  facial 
characteristics  of  this  sterling  actor  are  de- 
fined in  a  way  that  immediately  suggests  the 
essential  humanness  of  the  man  and  the  quali- 
ties which  have  endeared  him  to  thousands  in 
his  public  as  well  as  his  private  life; — the 
familiar  kindly  smile,  the  quizzical  expres- 
sion of  the  eyes — one  can  almost  see  them 
twinkle,  the  rather  unusual  profile  with  its 
firm  chin  and  blunt  nose,  foreshortened  bj 
Nature,  the  ear  perfectly  placed  on  the  well- 
rounded  head,  form  an  ensemble  out  of  which 
the  artist  has  created  a  remarkablj  lifelike 
portrait. 

Another  portrait  in  low  relief  that  will 
undoubtedly  attract  much  attention,  botli  on 
account  of  the  subject  as  well  as  the  method 
of  execution  emploved  bv  the  sculptor,  is  that 
of  William  Cooper   Procter   L.L.D.      It   lias 


Unfinished    portrait    in    bas-relief     of     William 

Cooper  Procter,  to  be  set  up  in  Procter  Hall, 

Princeton,  presented   by   his  classmates   of   '83. 

To  be  unveiled  on  class  day,  this  month 

just  been  completed  and  will  not  be  shown 
to  the  public  until  the  unveiling  at  the  Com- 
mencement at  Princeton  this  month  on  which 
occasion  it  will  be  presented  by  Mr.  Procter's 
classmates  of  '83  and  placed  in  the  new  hall 
given  by  him  to  the  University.  Although 
head  of  a  great  commercial  industry  he  has 
been  for  many  years  one  of  the  foremost 
patrons  of  arts  and  letters  in  America. 

At  first  this  portrait  gives  the  impression 
of  being  distinctly  ecclesiastical ;  the  auster- 
ity of  the  pose,  the  classic  profile  with  its  sug- 
gestion of  asceticism,  the  scholastic  robes  and 
rigid  formality  of  the  hand  grasping  the  key, 
all  fend  to  heighten  this  effect.  A  closer  study 
throws  into  high  relief  the  rare  intellectual- 
ity of  the  subject.  Here  is  an  idealist,  we 
say,  who  is  also  an  executive  with  an  analyti- 
cal mind ;  the  head  connotes  beauty  and  power 
— not  a  modern  type,  and  we  feel  at  once  that 
the  sculptor  by  the  sheer  force  of  his  own 
superlative  qualities — his  vision  and  his  skill, 
has  revealed  to  us  a  comprehensive  study  in 
atavism. 


"The  Homecoming,"  a  victory   memorial  to   the 
men  of  Cambridgeshire,  England 

"The  Diver"  is  posed  in  the  so-called  pic- 
turesque "third"  position  which  is  taken  just 
before  plunging.  The  splendid  virility  of  the 
poised  body,  the  model  for  which  was  Mifflin 
Armstrong,  international  champion,  shows  at 
his  best,  the  American  athlete,  a  subject  dear 
to  the  sculptor's  heart  and  which  he  has  un- 
usual opportunities  for  studying  as  Physical 
Director  of  5,000  students  in  the  University 
of  Pennsylvania.  Like  the  Greek  sculptors 
he  does  not  unduly  emphasize  violent  exertion. 
Physician  and  lover  of  the  athletic  figure, 
though  he  is,  his  work  is  never  marred  by 
minute  anatomical  detail.  To  paraphrase 
Ruskin,  who  claimed  that  too  close  a  study  of 
anatomy  was  a  positive  injury  to  a  sculptor, — 
in  McKenzie's  sculptored  forms,  "The  bones 
are  never  in  the  way." 

The  extraordinary  revival  of  athletics  in 
the  past  twenty-five  years  has  undoubtedly 
been  the  cause  and  inspiration  of  his  art  and 
his  advancement  to  a  recognized  position  in 
the  front  ranks  of  American  sculptors  since 
he  first  began  modeling  in  1902,  is  acclaimed 
as  a  unique  achievement  in  the  annals  of  our 
national  art.  He  had  studied  drawing  and 
painting  from  boyhood,  but  until  this  compara- 
tively recent  date  his  greater  gift  of  expression 
due  largely  to  his  absorption  in  his  work  as 
a  physician  and  surgeon  had  remained  com- 
pletely dormant. 

"The  value  of  physical  training  is  now  uni- 


versally recognized  by  educational  authorities 
and  has  become  an  inherent  part  of  university 
life,"  he  declared.  "This  influence  is  felt  and 
recognized  in  every  phase  of  adolescent  life. 
Take  for  example  our  municipal  playgrounds; 
these  ami  main  other  systems  for  physical  de- 
velopment ami  relief  from  congested  popula- 
tions have  led  to  a  natural  outlet  of  athletic 
sports.  Play  starts  competition,  and  this  leads 
to  athletic  contests  and  these  are  all  repre- 
sentative of  our   national   life. 

"Any  appeal  to  the  fundamental  things  of 
life,"  he  went  on,  " — love,  labor,  fighting — 
the  struggle  to  survive  will  always  appeal  to 
human  nature  and  athletics  are  a  sort  of  re- 
hearsal of  fighting  and  as  such  a  substitute 
for  war.  The  ability  to  fight,  to  protect  or 
to  conquer  appeals  to  all  of  us  and  these  ele- 
mental qualities  are  intimately  associated  with 
the  survival  of  any  great  and  powerful  race. 
As  a  people  our  activity  has  taken  on  more 
and  more  this  form  of  expression — the  me- 
dium of  athletics.  And  as  a  nation  we  will 
thus    conserve    our    vitality    which    otherwise 


Study  in  clay  for  the  head  of  the  figure  at  top 

of  page.     The  memorial  was   unveiled  recently 

by    the   Duke  of    York 


Unfinished  statue  for  the  memorial  to  the  men 

of  Almonte,  Canada,  who  served  in  the   World 

War,  and  to  be  unveiled  some  time  this  Summer. 

It    is    an    impressive    figure 

by  our  continued  prosperity  might  seriously 
be  undermined.  And  so,  if  we  would  have 
our  art  survive  it  must  have  the  dignity  of 
national  expression.  The  revival  of  athletics 
in  these  days  represents  the  spirit  of  our  peo- 
ple and  our  strongest  tendencies;  it  is  one 
of  the  salient  phases  of  our  20th  century 
civilization." 

Says  Viardot  the  celebrated  French  critic: 
"No  statue  or  work  of  art  of  whatever  kind 
can  be  fully  judged  until  it  has  stood  in  the 
light  of  the  public  square." 

One  of  the  finest  examples  of  plastic  art 
which  the  war  has  produced  is  McKenzie's 
victory  memorial,  "The  Homecoming,"  un- 
veiled at  Cambridge,  England,  a  few  months 
a<:o  by  the  Duke  of  York  before  a  distin- 
guished assemblage — more  than  ten  thousand 
persons  from  all  parts  of  England  attending 
the  ceremony.  The  statue  is  that  of  a  Cam- 
bridgeshire lad,  with  an  air  of  gallant  in- 
souciance, striding  homeward  from  the  war. 
The  monument  is  at  the  cross  roads  at  the 
{Continued    on    pru/e   62) 
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The  Perpetual  Reflection  of  Our  Needs 


A   Thumbnail  Survey  of  the  Evolution  af  Style  in  Dress 


m 


By  ETHEL  H.  TRAPHAGEN 


AN'S  earthly  interests  are 
all  hooked  and  buttoned 
together  and  held  up  by 
clothes."  In  these  few 
words  are  summed  up 
their  vital  and  enduring 
power  from  early  ages  to  the  present  time. 

Clothes  were  originally  brought  into  use 
for  two  reasons,  protection,  and  adornment; 
modesty  was  an  after-thought  of  much  later 
innovation.  Superstition  played  an  important 
part  in  the  use  of  ornaments;  they  were  con- 
sidered a  protection  against  dark  and  evil 
spirits,  feared  by  our  primitive  ancestors. 
Evidence  of  it  can  be  found  even  today  in 
children  who  wear  amber  necklaces  to  prevent 
sore  throat,  and,  as  Jane  Fales  says  in  her 
book  "Dressmaking,"  "Can  a  savage  do  better 
than  that?" 

Beads  take  us  back  to  the  earliest  men  of 
whose  work  we  have  any  knowledge,  and  the 
beauty  and  exquisite  workmanship  of  the 
treasure  of  Lahun,  an  acquisition  in  the 
Metropolitan  Museum,  show  us  that  the 
Egyptian  Princess  Sat-hathor-iunut,  nearly 
2000  B.  C,  had  jewelry,  toilet  articles,  and 
cosmetic  vases,  which  the  wealthiest  of  our 
present  day  would  find  it  difficult  to  outdo. 
The  studs  we  now  use  in  starched  linen,  come 
down  from  the  Bronze  Age,  and  heavy  chains 
used  still  as  symbols  of  office  in  England,  came 
into  vogue  the  latter  half  of  the  Fourteenth 
Century,  during  the  reign  of  Richard  II.,  who 
was  himself  a  leader  of  fashion.  The  metal 
tags  on  shoe  laces  are  of  primitive  origin,  but 
they  became  of  special  interest  in  the  early 
17th  Century,  when  they  were  immortalized 
as  the  trimmings  of  costume,  in  the  portraits 
of  Mytens,  Rubens  and  Van  Dyke. 

Coat  and  skirt  can  be  traced  back  to  the 
shawl,  which  was  no  doubt,  at  first  made  of 
fibre,  with  the  help  of  some  simple  loom.  In- 
teresting examples  of  the  Egyptian  methods 
of  wearing  their  probably  woolen  shawls,  can 
be  seen  in  the  Funerary  Statuettes  of  the  Old 
Kingdom,  in  the  Egyptian  collection  at  the 
Metropolitan  Museum.  In  design  it  is  synon- 
ymous to  the  square-shaped  Greek  Himatian, 
and  the  rounded  Roman  Toga.  Up  to  the 
present  time,  we  find  the  shawl  still  used  by 
the  men  in  Scotland,  under  the  name  of  plaid. 
Bearing  in  mind  that  costume  before  the 
Fifth  Century  is  generally  spoken  of  as  An- 
cient, and  from  the  Fifth  to  the  Sixteenth, 
classified  under  Middle  Ages,  while  the  Six- 
teenth and  part  of  the  Seventeenth  Century 
comprises  the  Renaissance,  and  the  latter  part 


Queen  Elizabeth — "That  buckram,  square-built, 

cardboard  and  tissue  figure."    Gift   of   the  late 

J.     Pierpont     Morgan      to      the     Metropolitan 

Museum    of   Art 

of  the  Seventeenth  and  Eighteenth,  is  known 
best  as  that  of  the  Louis  XIV.,  Louis  XV.  and 
Louis  XVI.,  followed  by  the  styles  of  the 
Directory,  Consulate  and  Empire,  the  Resto- 
ration and  Romantic  Period,  it  is  illuminating 
to  see  how  fashions  appear  and  disappear  much 
as  in  the  manner  of  the  shawl,  convincing  us 
"there  is  nothing  new  under  the  sun." 

Comparatively  few  of  us  realize  that  origi- 
nally men  in  civilized  races  wore  skirts,  while 
the  barbarians  wore  trousers,  which  proves  an 
example  of  the  survival  of  the  fittest.  The 
silhouette  of  men's  costume  has  until  lately 
been  subject  to  as  many  changes  as  that  of 
women.  Knickerbockers  are  really  the  sur- 
vival of  the  costumes  worn  formerly  by  men. 
The  back  division  in  a  man's  coat  dates  from 
the  time  the  common  way  of  travelling  was 
on  horseback,  when  the  rider  allowed  one  tail 
to  fall  conveniently  on  each  side  of  the  horse, 
when  mounted.  The  skirt  of  the  coat  was 
also  buttoned  back.  In  the  swallow-tail  coat 
the  outer  corners  have  been  cut  away. 

Cuffs  turned  back,  were  originally  worn  by 
men,  and  can  be  traced  to  the  17th  Century, 
when  so  much  was  lavished  upon  coats,  that 
it  was  wise  to  turn  back  the  cuffs  out  of 
harm's  way.     In  soldiers'  dress  uniform  the 


ornamental  cuff  still  persists  and  as  in 
woman's  costume,  it  is  at  times  a  contrasting 
color. 

The  uniform  of  the  English  Navy  only 
dates  back  to  a  little  before  1767.  The  fact 
of  its  being  blue  and  white,  tradition  says, 
is  due  to  an  inspiration  that  George  II.  re- 
ceived from  the  Duchess  of  Bedford's  riding 
habit.  The  development  of  the  uniform  used 
in  the  Army  is  of  much  more  complicated 
origin,  having  evolved  through  many  varia- 
tions in  ancient  armor,  which  is  fascinating 
to  study.  Gaiters  were  originally  part  of  a 
soldier's  uniform  and  went  under  the  name 
of  spatter-dashes,  while  today  when  worn  by 
civilians  they  are  quite  short  and  called  spats. 

Buttons  have  played  an  important  part  in  j 
the  history  of  dress.  Many  that  we  now  use 
in  an  ornamental  way  were  once  useful.  The 
page  boy  who  often  goes  by  the  name  of 
"Buttons,"  has  three  rows  on  his  tight-fitting 
jacket.  This  livery  is  derived  from  the  18th 
Century  uniform  when  the  buttoning  back  of 
revers  was  customary. 

The  Dutch  skeleton-dress,  fashionable  for 
boys  in  1826,  illustrated  in  the  drawings  of 
Kate  Greenway,  depicts  this  costume  and 
shows  how  the  "Dress  of  the  master  in  one 
generation,  may  survive  in  the  servant  of  an- 
other." 

Collars  were  once  called  bands,  and  band- 
boxes were  originally  made  to  accommodate 
these  important  forerunners  of  the  small 
affairs  we  are  wearing  today.  It  is  said  that 
the  ruff  was  first  invented  by  a  Spanish  lady 
of  quality  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VI.  of  Eng- 
land to  hide  the  deformity  caused  by  a  slight 
wen  on  her  neck,  and  all  the  various  absurdi- 
ties of  the  ruff,  and  high  collar,  which  after- 
wards prevailed  in  England  and  on  the  Conti- 
nent, were  direct  results  of  this  fashion.  The 
ruff  made  its  first  appearance  in  England 
about  the  time  of  Queen  Mary's  marriage  to 
Philip  of  Spain,  shortly  after  the  introduction 
of  lace. 

In  France  the  ruffs  became  so  enormous 
that  the  wearers  had  difficulty  in  turning  their 
heads  and  it  is  stated  that  the  courtiers  who 
indulged  in  the  extreme  of  fashion  found  it 
necessary  to  provide  themselves  with  long- 
handled  spoons  to  enable  them  to  sup  with 
comfort.  During  the  reign  of  Charles  I.  the 
Elizabethan  high  collar  suddenly  turned 
down,  and  we  have  the  flat  collar  and  cuffs 
of  the  Stuart  period  perpetuated  for  us  in  the 
exquisite  drawings  of  Hollar.  In  the  Crom- 
wellian,  Quaker  and  Puritan  dress,  we  find 
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the  same  collar,  with  the  extravagance  of  lace 
eliminated,  and  simplicity  emphasized. 

"Fashion  like  history,  goes  round  in  cycles. 
Nothing  is  new,  yet  everything  appears  new  to 
the  generation  that  greets  it."  Recently  the 
pannier  and  Velasquez  skirt  were  brought 
back  to  unsettle  the  feminine  mind  and  impel 
us  to  buy  new  clothes.  Though  Spain  is  held 
responsible  for  the  origin  of  the  Vertugal  or 
hoop,  and  it  will  ever  be  associated  in  our 
minds  with  Velasquez's  Seventeenth  Century 
Spanish  princesses,  this  silhouette  has  also  ap- 
peared in  different  centuries  and  countries; 
long  before  this  time  women  of  the  Orient 
had  conceived  the  idea  of  enlarging  their  skirts 
by  means  of  hoops.  In  Spain  it  is  said  to  have 
owed  its  conception  to  the  desire  to  protect 
the  sacred  person  of  the  Infanta. 

In  the  late  Sixteenth  Century,  Margaret  of 
Valois,  it  is  said,  introduced  this  fashion  into 
France,  to  hide  her  enormously  stout  hips, 
and  disguise  the  real  shape  of  her  figure. 
"That  buckram  square-built  cardboard  and 
tissue  figure,"  as  Calthrop  calls  it,  had  great 
•togue  in  England  during  the  reign  of  Queen 
Elizabeth,  and  scandalous  reports  have  come 
down  to  us  as  to  the  reason  of  its  popularity 
with  the  Queen.  After  years  of  absence  it 
returned  to  England  in  Queen  Anne's  time, 
it  is  thought  from  some  remote  German  court, 
where  it  had  always  remained  in  style.  From 
England  it  travelled  to  France  where  it 
reached  a  climax  during  the  period  of  Louis 
XVI.  and  Marie  Antoinette.  After  going  out 
of  fashion  entirely,  crinolines  again  appeared 
in  France  during  the  Restoration,  when  the 
late  Empress  Eugenie  was  about  to  present 
Napoleon  III.  with  a  son. 

While  speaking  of  skirts  we  must  not  for- 
get to  mention  sleeves.  Alice  Morse  Earle 
says.  '*It  is  certain  that  men's  sleeves  and  wo- 
men's sleeves  kept  close  company.  Neither 
followed  the  other;  they  walked  abreast.  If 
a  woman's  sleeves  were  broad  and  scalloped 
so  was  the  man's.  If  a  man  had  tight  sleeves 
so  did  his  wife.  When  a  woman  had  Virgo 
sleeves  so  did  men.  Even  in  the  Nineteenth 
Century,  at  the  first  doming  of  the  "leg-of- 
mutton"  in  1830,  dandies'  sleeves  were  gath- 
ered full  at  the  armhole.  In  the  second 
reign  of  these  vast  sleeves  a  few  years  ago, 
man  had  emancipated  himself  from  the  reign 
of  woman's  fashions,  and  his  sleeves  remained 
plain." 

The  small  waist-line  has  usually  been  the 
companion  of  the  wide  hip-line,  each  accen- 
tuating, or  "playing  up,"  the  other.  In  the 
Twelfth  Century  the  waist-line  was  discovered 
in  Europe  and  lacing  was  introduced,  but  it 
was  not  until  the  Sixteenth  Century  that  the 
exaggerated  wTaist-line  was  attained. 

The  men  and  women  of  Pre-Hellenic  times 
had  used  the  small-waisted  silhouette  of  2800 
B.  C,  and  when  we  view  the  Mycenaean 
murals  at  the  Metropolitan  Museum,  it  gives 


our  uncorseted,  straight  front,  wide-waisted 
figure  a  shock  to  imagine  the  agony  of  such 
unhappy  distortions. 

In  Greece  the  girdle  was  worn  in  the 
Sixth  Century  B.  C.  or  Archaic  period  at  the 
waist-line.  Statues  of  this  period  adorn  the 
Acropolis.  During  the  Golden  Age,  some- 
times called  the  age  of  Pericles  459-431  B.  C, 
the  girdle  was  worn  below  the  waist,  as  shown 
in  the  maidens  of  the  Parthenon  frieze.  At 
the  last  period  the  girdle  was  worn  under 
the  arms. 

We  are  told  in  the  late  Eighteenth  Cen- 
tury "Fashions,  too,  affected  the  antique.  But 
what  a  strange  notion  of  antiquity  its  de- 
votees had !     For  Mme.  Tallieri  or  Josephine 
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Costume  of  a  Mycencean  woman,  illustrating  the 
small  waist-line  of  2800  B.  C.    In   the  Metro- 
politan   Museum    of    Art 


Beauharnais  it  was  merely  a  pretext  for  going 
half  clothed,  and  nothing  could  have  been 
more  extraordinary  than  the  dinners  of  Bar- 
ras,  where  women,  dressed  in  floating  tunics 
so  diaphanous  that  they  were  virtually  nude, 
really  imagined  that  they  resembled  the  Greeks 
of  Tanagra  or  the  Romans  of  Pompeii." 

To  the  voluptuous  Grecian  costume,  many 
women  added  the  red  shawl,  made  fashion- 
able by  the  red  chemise  worn  by  Charlotte 
Corday  at  her  execution,  and  the  women  of 
Lyons  did  not  blush  to  wear  earrings  and 
brooches  made  in  the  shape  of  a  guillotine. 

The  small  waist-line  and  bustle  of  the  sev- 
enties was  but  the  reflection  of  the  bustle  and 
exaggerated  draped  back  skirt  of  the  later 
part  of  the  reign  of  Louis  XIV.,  in  its  turn 
reminiscent  of  the  Renaissance.  This  style 
was  accentuated  under  the  restraining  influ- 
ence of  the  king's  last  favorite,  Mme.  de  Main- 
tenon,  who  was  called  an  "eminent  refrigera- 
tor and  paragon  of  virtue." 

While  we  usually  associate  Watreau  plaits 
with  the  costume  of  the  period  when  that  dis- 
tinguished painter  lived,  in  looking  back  at 
the  fashions  of  the  Thirteenth  Century  we 
find  long  box  plaits  that  appear  to  be  the 
ancestor  of  this  style  so  popular  in  the  Eigh- 
teenth Century. 

Do  you  think  the  aigrette  a  fashion  of  to- 
day only?  If  so  glance  at  one  of  the  Fifteenth 
Century  ladies  in  the  Cluny  Museum  tapestry 
of  "The  Dame  with  the  Lion  and  Unicorn," 
and  see  what  a  marvelous  aigrette  overtops 
her  head.  The  widow's  veil  goes  back  to 
mediaeval  times,  when  the  dress  of  widows 
was  similar  to  that  of  the  convent,  where 
elderly  widows  often  went  into  seclusion.  The 
early  Franks  wore  veils  in  the  Fifth  Century, 
a  custom  which  appears  to  differentiate  them 
from  other  barbarians.  The  handkerchief 
was  a  refinement  of  Roman  civilization,  lost 
during  the  Middle  Ages,  and  again  return- 
ing to  England  in  the  time  of  Henry  the 
VIII.  Modern  playing  cards  in  which  we 
have  kings,  queens  and  knaves,  show  the  cos- 
tumes in  vogue  at  this  king's  court.  The  cos- 
tume of  Punch  and  Judy  is  reminiscent  of 
other  days;  the  "Punch"  was  of  Queen  Eliza- 
beth's reign,  and  the  head-dress  of  Judy  was 
fashionable  in  the  time  of  George  III.  The 
Harlequin  costume  is  Elizabethan,  with  Flo- 
rentine hose,  while  Columbine  reflects  the 
early  Victorian  ballet  dress. 

Ecclesiastical  vestments  can  in  many  in- 
stances be  traced  to  civil  dress,  some  even 
going  back  to  classic  times.  The  head-dress 
of  the  nun  is  practically  the  same  as  that  worn 
by  women  in  the  time  their  particular  order 
was  founded.  Dominican  nuns  wTear  almost 
the  same  garb  as  when  their  order  was  in- 
stituted by  Saint  Dominic  in  1218,  including 
the  rosary  which  was  his  innovation. 
(Continued  on  page  58) 
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THE  SPIRIT  OF  THE   EIGHTEEN-SIXTIES 

In  the  quaint  home-setting  of  the  1860-65  period  Maurice  Goldberg  has  posed  Miss  Claire  Ames,  noted  actress,  costumed  in  basque 
and  hoopskirts.    The  camera  artist  has  caught  the  atmosphere  of  a  day  when  life  was  less  charged  with  restlessness,  when  to  play 
the  pianoforte  skillfully  was  to  be  distinguished  among  one's  friends  and  jazz  was  a  thing  undreamed  of.     For  a  photograph,  un- 
touched and  reproduced  as  it  came  from  the  plate,  this  composition  has  all  the  elements  of  a  literally  painted  canvas. 
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(  ~\ll^en  the  (Royal  Jlrms  of&igland,  as  depicted  above, still 
Whore  ihejleur-de-lys  of'lrance,  the  Silver  used  was  of  simple 
classic  design.  &tthis  time,  the  tea  table  first  came  into  vogue, 
and  the  <zMaster Silversmiths  devoted  their  art  to  the  creation  of 
pieces  of  which  simplicity  was  theh.eynote.%.eJfouse  ofCrichton 
havinq  in  its  possession  today  or  having  owned  in  the  past  the  finest 
originals  in  &xrly  English,  Scottish  and  frish  Silver  is  able  to  ensure 
^{Reproductions  being  correct  in  design.  BrocKure  on  request. 
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"HE   VERY    INCARNATION   OF   "THE   DEVIL'S   DISCIPLE' 


Basil  Sydney  as  Dick  Dudgeon  in  "The  Devil's  Disciple,"  Bernard  Shaw's  melodrama,  produced  by  the  Theatre  Guild  at  the 
Garrick,  New  York.  Mr.  Sydney,  in  the  opinion  of  William  Archer,  English  critic,  now  on  his  way  back  to  England  to  tell  the 
news  to  Shaw,  is  the  best  who  has  ever  played  this  part,  and  the  ideal  of  romantic  swagger  and  Shavian  humor.  Mr.  Sydney  is 
well-known  in  England,  as  actor  and  producer,  and  played  here  in  "Romance,"  and  then  with  the  Theatre  Guild  in  the  leading  role 
in  both  "R.  U.  R  "  and  "He  Who  Gets  Slapped." 
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A  new  creation 
of  silken  beauty 


1  (H 

BA  CRANTON  lace-weaving  again  demonstrates  the  origi- 
\\  nality  and  fineness  of  its  art  in  the  creation  of  this  lace 
I  J)  curtain  which  is  so  wholly  new.  Lustre-Lace,  we  have 
named  it,  and  most  appropriately,  as  you  will  see.  It 
has  a  brilliant  silken  sheen  that  has  been  hitherto  unknown  in 
lace-fabrics  of  any  kind.  Can't  you  visualize  it  at  the  windows 
of  your  home — radiant  against  the  sun-drenched  glass,  or 
shimmering  in  the  evening  glow? 

Decorators  are  enthusiastic  about  Scranton  Lustre-Lace. 
They  maintain  that  its  soft  transparency,  deep  rich  tone,  and 
gleaming  folds  make  it  an  ideal  curtain  for  nearly  every  room 
— giving  distinction  to  the  home's  exterior,  and  glorifying  the 
room  itself.  See  this  new  curtain  at  your  favorite  shop;  also 
the  Scranton  Super-Filet  Curtains,  Shadow  Laces,  and  Filet 
Nets.     They  offer  limitless  choice. 


S  C  RAN  TON 


LACE  CURTAINS 

CURTAIN  NETS 

BEDSPREADS 


, 


THE    SCRANTON    LACE    COMPANY 
Dept.  6-F  Scranton,    Pa. 

Plea  "     end    me,    witl I    cost,    "New   Out- 
looks  roi    Every  Home"andc panion  booklets. 

Name 

Vddn 

Mat.  
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sy  tor  you  by  this  interesting  book- 
t,  "New  Outlooks  for  Every  Home  " 
illustrates  a  new  and  authoritative 

ill  out  the  coupon  and  mail  it  to-day. 
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Honoring  the  Designer  of  the  Lincoln  Memorial 
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view    of    the    temple    designed    by 
Henry   Bacon,  architect 


Impressive  ceremonies  on  the  broad 
reaches  leading  to  the  Lincoln  Memorial 
in  Washington,  D.  C,  attended  the  pre- 
sentation recently  by  President  Harding  of 
the  American  Institute  of  Architect's  Gold 
Medal  to  Henry  Bacon  of  New  York,  de- 
signer of  the  beautiful  memorial.  Bearing 
torches  and  banners,  a  procession  represen- 
tative of  the  groups  which  constructed  the 
monument  passed  alongside  the  great  re- 
flecting pool,  escorting  a  barge  carrying 
Mr.  Bacon  and  William  B.  Faville  of  San 
Francisco,  President  of  the  Institute.  Ar- 
riving in  the  lagoon  in  front  of  the  memo- 
rial, the  occupants  of  the  barge  disbarked 
and  were  received  by  Chief  Justice  Taft, 
Chairman  of  the  Lincoln  Memorial  Com- 


(Centre)    The  colossal  and  impressive   figure 
of   Lincoln   in   the  great   rotunda   of   the   me- 
morial building 


An   airplane  view  of  the  formal  approach   to 
the  Lincoln  Memorial 


mission  who  presented  Mr.  Bacon  to  Presi- 
dent Harding. 

In  his  address  of  presentation  the  Presi- 
dent declared  that  Mr.  Bacon  and  all  those 
who  worked  with  him  had  reared  "a  struc- 
ture whose  dignity  and  character  have  won 
it  a  place  among  the  architectural  jewels  of 
all  time." 

"Here  are  typified,"  said  the  President, 
"the  qualities  which  made  Lincoln  at  once 
the  dreamer  and  the  doer,  the  designer  and 
the  builder.  That  so  much  of  sturdy 
greatness  and  of  modest  beauty  have  here 
been  brought  together  is  proof  that  the 
high  inspiration  of  his  life  had  touched  afe 
whose  labors  contributed  to  this  consum-' 
mation." 


(Below)      Vista     looking     from     within      the 

Lincoln     Memorial     toward     the     Washington 

Monument 
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The  design  for  this  Schumacher  damask 
was  taken  from  the  interior  of  the  famous 
Cathedral  in  Basel,  Switzerland. 


o 


N  a  terrace  high  above  the  Rhine  stands 
the  ancient  Cathedral  of  Basel.  Con- 
secrated in  1019,  rebuilt  in  1356  after 
the  disastrous  earthquake  of  that  year, 
this  famous  Cathedral  was  for  centuries  the  center 
of  the  religious  life  of  the  surrounding  country. 

Today  it  is  the  most  interesting  building  in  the 
city  of  Basel,  its  quaint  stone  carvings  attracting  the 
attention  of  artists  and  connoisseurs  everywhere. 

A  few  of  the  choicest  carvings  in  this  Cathedral 
have  been  adapted  to  silk  and  woven  in  France  for 
the  exclusive  use  of  Schumacher  in  this  country. 

In  translating  this  unique  composition  from 
stone  to  silk  the  French  weavers  have  kept  the  at- 
•  mosphere  of  the  original  with  remarkable  fidelity. 
It  would  be  difficult  to  find  a  more  perfect  piece 
of  fabric  weaving  or  one  executed  with  a  greater 
understanding  of  the  spirit  of  the  design.  In  this 
particular  piece" the  design  is  in  gold  against  a  black 
background,  making  a  very  effective  combination. 

Motifs  for  Schumacher  fabrics  are  selected  by 
designers  familiar  with  all  sources  of  design.  Many 
of  these  fabrics  are  imported  from  foreign  looms, 
others  are  woven  by  Schumacher  in  this  country. 

This  wide  variety  permits  a  selection  appropriate 
for  whatever  decorative  scheme  is  in  mind.  Your 
own  decorator  or  upholsterer  will  make  arrangements 
for  you  to  see  the  Schumacher  fabrics,  including 
the  Gothic  Damask  illustrated  here.  He  will  also 
arrange  the  purchase  for  you. 

F.  Schumacher  &  Co.,  Importers,  Manufacturers, 
Distributors  to  the  trade  only  of  Decorative  Drapery 
and  Upholstery  Fabrics.  60  West  40th  Street,  New 
York.    Offices  in  Boston,  Chicago,  Philadelphia. 
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Drawn  by  Dorothy  Hay 


An  Aesthetic  Internationalism 

The  Current  Aspiration   Which  Finds  Its  Expression  in  the  American  Shoe 


By  JAMES  C.  PAPE 


M 


S  true  as  it  is  bromidic  is  the 
statement  that  any  individual 
is  only  seen  at  his  or  her  apogee 
of  personal  charm  and  beauty 
when  viewed  in  his  or  her  own 
national  dress.  Voyant  color  and  unrestricted 
skirt  and  tunic  for  the  naively  vital  slav, 
ardently  dreamy  hues  and  mysterious  draper- 
ies for  the  Epicurean  easterner,  chic  contrasts 
and  piquant  swagger  for  the  sophisticated 
occidental  and,  we  have  a  harmony ;  a  too 
flagrant  adaptation  of  the  exotic  to  the  mun- 
danely modish  and  we  at  once  sense  discord. 
The  every-day  mind  at  once  protests  against 
such  a  conception  as  altogether  unpractical ; 
the  intensely  American  mind  objects  that  the 
United  Statesian  would  in  such  case  be  left 
in  utter  destitution.  A  transplanted  product, 
descendant  of  multitudinous  nationalities 
which  colors  and  textures  could  he  justly 
claim   for  his  national   habiliment? 

His  apparent  poverty  is,  however,  his  actual 
wealth.  A  composite  himself,  he  must  in  the 
name  of  logic  and  aestheticism  array  himself 
in  clothes  which  are  a  happy  reorganization 
of  the  sartorial  best  that  all  the  wide  world's 
nationals  have  brought  to  his  expansive  shores. 
But  while  the  wearer  may  not  as  yet  quite 
realize  the  full  import  of  this  inspiring  truth 
the  American  purveyor  and  creator  of  rari- 
fied  feminine  costumes  and  accessories  not 
only  realizes  it  but  is  acting  on  his  recognition. 
It  has  interested  me  for  years  to  watch  the 
reaction  of  my  American  patrons  to  the  ex- 
cellent foreign  footgear  which  from  time  to 
time  they  purchase,  wear  for  a  little  while 
and  then  throw  into  the  discard.  "These 
sandals  from "  complained  a  dis- 
tinguished Gothamite  to  me,  "are  smart  of 
course,  but  I  always  feel  when  wearing  them 
'hat  my  feet  are  detached  from  the  rest  of 
my  costume.  I  shall  have  to  give  them  up." 
I  could  not  but  agree:  they  were  most  evi- 
dently designed  and  constructed  for  a  Latin 
woman  moderate  in  stature  and  of  curving 
silhouette,  whereas  my  client  was  tall  and 
willowy. 

But  on  the  other  hand,  I  argued  mentally, 
a  shoe  too  literally  Anglo-Saxon  in  cut  and 
finish  would  be  a  failure  as  well  as  this  ar- 
rantly  coquettish  French  sandal.  Its  sugges- 
tion of  ultra  length,  smart  yet  practical,  would 
on  the  whole  negative  the  highly  feminine 
quality  of  the  American  wearer's  highly  taste- 
ful  costume. 

So   much    for    the    process   of    analysis,    of 


A   Gallo-Roman  note  is  here  the  inspiration. 
The   heel   is   French   in    outline,   only    mod- 
erately high;  the  toe  is  rounding  yet  carries 
no  sense  of  excessive  bluntness 


iond  Street  smartness  is  here  the  ruling 
thought 


pulling  apart;  now  for  reconstructive  analy- 
sis and  putting  together.  It  is  by  no  means  a 
simple,  a  rapid  process,  this  of  the  reorganiza- 
tion of  elements  into  a  new  and  harmonious 
whole.  A  Gallic  heel  cannot  be  nonchalantly 
clipped  onto  a  Bond  Street  sole,  nor  a  Roman 
instep-strap  be  too  inconsequentially  attached 
to  an  Oxford  tie,  if  the  result  is  to  be  sym- 
phonic. The  craftsman  must  first  see  in  fancy 
his  American  patron,  graceful,  smart,  frankly 
vital,  intensely  feminine  and  possessing  the 
super  feet  of  the  world. 

His  imagination  immediately  clothes  these 
for  afternoon  hours  in  cross-strap  sandals  of 
black  satin  or  black  patent  leather  for  town, 
or  in  white  suede  or  dark  brown  kid  for 
country.  The  straps  are  cut  and  placed  sol 
as  to  give  support  as  well  as  to  emphasize  the 
natural  grace  of  the  instep  and  ankle.  Again, 
his  creative  sense  achieves  a  rare  pump  in 
beige  suede,  let  us  say,  with  a  banding  from 
toe  tip  to  the  apex  of  the  tongue  in  beige  kid, 
and  ribbon — like  kid  strappings  across  each 
vamp. 

For  a  promenade  in  town  he  pictures  an 
Oxford  tie  with  five  eyelets,  a  perfectly  placed 
and  constructed  walking-heel,  a  toe  which  is 
as  pleasantly  slender  to  look  at  as  it  is  pleas- 
antly comfortable  to  tread  in,  and  he  decides 
to  offer  this  in  tan  Russia  as  well  black,  and 
also  in  black  suede.  To  be  worn  with  a 
tailleur  of  coquettish  implication  he  designs  a 
one  eyelet  slipper  in  cherry  calf  having  a  low 
tongue  and  a  brass  harness  buckle  by  way  of 
ornament.  Its  heel  is  pleasantly  reminiscent 
of  Bond  Street  yet  is  highly  appropriate  for 
Manhattan. 

Have  I  seemed  to  attribute  too  much  in- 
debtedness to  two  sole  racial  sources?  It  is 
not  the  Gallo-Roman  nor  the  Anglo-Saxon 
alone  whose  national  fancies  have  contributed 
to  the  charm  of  the  enchanting  composite  slip- 
per. The  Atlantean  Cinderella  is  no  less  deb- 
tor to  the  proud  Andalusian  instep,  which 
has  transmitted  to  her  that  arch  structure  the 
Spanish  heel  with  its  Cuban  variation,  and  to 
the  rhapsodic  Magyar  dance,  the  rhythms  and 
accents  of  which  have  undoubtedly  been  the 
immemorial  inspiration  of  the  Polish  boot- 
maker as  he  wielded  his  hammer  and  awl. 

We  felicitate  the  Americaine  that  she  may 
now  stand,  if  she  will,  in  footgear  that  is  most 
fundamentally  and  sublimely  her  own  because 
it  is  essentially  aesthetic  and  supremely  inter- 
national. 
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FITTED        BY        CRAFTSMEN 


Heineieg  Creates 
a  New  Vos 


'me 


rHIS  time — it's  the  simple  elegance 
of  custom-built    English   footwear 
blended    with    the  ideas    and    in- 
comparable  workmanship  of  Henning, 
America's  foremost  designer! 

A  mode  that  reflects  the  mellow 
conservatism  of  English  nobility  yet 
takes  its  inspiration  from  American  re- 
sourcefulness and  supremacy  in  shoe 
craftsmanship.  A  mode  that  only  a 
Henning  could  create;  an  inspiring 
mode;  a  mode  of  exquisite  beauty — a 
mode  that  mirrors  the  very  finest  in 
Anglo-Saxon  culture. 

Its  appeal  to  distinguished  women 
has  been  instantaneous.  We  prophesy 
its  preferment  at  all  the  important 
Summer  retreats.  Its  beauty  makes  it 
inevitable. 

Henning   now   presents    it for 

the  first  time ! 


"HENNING   FITS 
THE  NARROW  HEEL' 


HENNING 

CUSTOM  MADE  BOOT  SHOP 

575-577  Madison  Avenue  at  57th  Street 
NEW  YORK 
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The  first  figure  shows  a  black 
and  white  figured  crepe.  The 
skirt  is  tiered  and  there  is  a 
broad  belt  of  stiff  black  and 
gold  Chinese  brocade.  The 
central  figure  shows  a  Jenny 
house-party  dress  of  navy 
blue  twill,  combined  with  dull 
crSpe  in  fade  green,  old  blue 
and  brique 


The  printed  chiffon  dress,  at 
left,  has  a  leafy  figure,  navy 
blue  on  white,  developed  with 
chiffon  of  plain  navy  and  plain 
white.  A  long  row  of  tiny  but- 
tons on  a  narrow  band  of  blue 
runs  from  the  throat  to  the 
hem.  There  is  a  broad  bertha 
collar   of   blue   chiffon 


What  Shall  We  Need  for  Summer  ? 

Some  Suggestions  for  the   Wardrobe  of  the  Smart   Woman  in  Her  Traveh 

By  MADAME  HAGUE 

Of  the  House  of  Thurn 


~~WT\WT^%  HE  earliest  spring  collections  of 
III  I  the  great  houses  of  Paris  are 
I  I     largely  made  up  of  experiments. 

J  H  ^  The  facile  designers  create  a 
«JL.  multitude  of  fashions ;  one  can 
never  quite  tell  which  note  will  capture  the 
public  fancy.  But  now  the  season  is  crystal- 
lized: the  modes  launched  so  hopefully  in 
February  are  either  popular  or  forgotten. 
Materials,  silhouettes,  foibles  and  original 
conceits  which  surprised  a  flutter  throughout 
the  salons  of  the  couturieres  early  in  the  year, 
are  now  either  the  rage  or  in  the  discard. 
It  is  the  survival  of  the  fittest.     Selah ! 

The  survivors — those  new  fashions  which 
exclusive  women  take  to  their  hearts  in  the 
spring — comprise  the  wardrobes  of  the  sum- 
mer. They  are  the  favored  costumes  that 
lunch  on  Park  Avenue  and  dance  at  tiny  clubs, 
or  go  whirling  off  to  Newport  or  Southamp- 
ton for  early  country-house  gatherings.  What 
are  they?  I  will  describe  a  typical  summer 
wardrobe  for  you.  Perhaps  it  will  help  you 
to  choose  your  own. 

Trotteur  suits  have  changed  but  little.  Cor- 
rect suits  of  this  type  have  become  almost  a 
uniform,  so  alike  are  they  from  month  to 
month,  with  their  straight  skirts  and  box 
jackets.  This  year  the  jackets  fit  rather 
closely  about  the  hips,  reflecting  the  hip-bands 
of  the  bloused  fur  jacquettes  of  winter. 

A  suit  less  sports-like,  for  days  in  town,  or 
for  arrival  at  a  distinguished  house-party,  is 
excellently  done  by  Jenny.  It  is  a  dress  and 
coat,  really,  of  navy  blue  twill,  combined  with 
dull  crepe  in  jade  green,  old  blue  and  brique. 
The  little  dress  is  Puritanically  plain,  until 
the  movements  of  walking  widen  a  left-side 
slash  and  reveal  the  three  brilliant  colors  be- 
neath. The  long  sleeves  have  cuffs  of  the 
jade  and  blue  and  brique  crepe,  draped  closely 


Illustrated  by  Travis  Banton 

and  knotted  to  simulate  the  amusing  little 
mouchoirs  that  everyone  is  wearing  at  the 
wrist.  The  jacket  of  Jenny's  suit  is  of  the 
twill,  lengthened  by  a  loosely-draped  band  of 
jade  crepe.  The  edge  of  the  twill  is  finished 
with  a  braid  of  the  exotic  colors,  and  these 
show  again  at  the  end  of  the  wide  coat  sleeves. 
A  suit  to  arouse  a  whisper  of  comment  when 
it  steps  down  a  gangplank  or  out  of  a  motor! 

Wherever  or  however  you  spend  the  weeks 
of  summer,  you  will  need  a  figured  crepe  or 
chiffon  or  soft  foulard.  The  variations  of 
this  frock  are  legion,  but  no  trunk  will  be 
complete  without  one.  In  spite  of  the  furore 
over  things  Egyptian  and  gorgeously  colored, 
many  of  these  thin,  figured  materials  are  done 
in  navy  and  white  or  black  and  white.  And 
in  contrast  with  the  hotter  colors  that  are 
everywhere,  these  cool  crisp  patterns  in  blue 
or  black  are  exceedingly  smart. 

I  think  of  a  printed  chiffon  of  a  leafy  fig- 
ure, navy  blue  on  white,  developed  with  chif- 
fon of  plain  navy  and  plain  white.  A  long 
row  of  tiny  buttons  on  a  narrow  band  of  blue 
runs  from  the  throat  to  the  hem.  Naive 
bertha  collar,  broad  and  hung  softly  over 
sloping  shoulders,  is  made  of  the  blue  chiffon 
appliqued  on  white  with  long  stitches  of  em- 
roidery.  From  the  shoulder  two  "follow  me 
lad"  ribbons  fall  behind,  one  of  navy,  one 
white.  The  soft  little  belt  is  studded  across 
the  back  with  fat  buttons  made  of  blue  and 
white  china  beads.  A  pendant  of  several 
graduated  bead  balls  hangs  from  the  right  hip. 
What  could  be  cooler  or  fresher  or  more 
youthful? 

Another  dress  of  the  same  type  I  have 
made  of  black  and  white  figured  crepe.  The 
skirt  is  tiered.  The  skirt  is  tiered  in  a  vast 
number  of  these  soft  fluttery  frocks!  A  broad 
belt  of  stiff  black  and  gold  Chinese  brocade 


fastens  in  front  with  a  great  round  covered 
button. 

Another  costume  that  I  have  been  asked  to  * 
copy  many,  many  times  is  of  the  new  soft 
foulard  of  this  season,  figured,  of  course,  a 
finely-veined  black  pattern  on  white.  A  panel 
of  black-pleated  crepe  is  set  in  the  left  side,  a 
pleated  black  panel  swings  with  the  sash-end. 
Black  marks  the  neck  and  makes  amusing 
cuffs  of  upstanding  pleats  and  long  hanging 
loops.  Ingenious  cuffs  are  a  feature  of  many 
of  the  summer's  gowns. 

The  sleeves  of  this  frock  are  of  a  style  that 
becomes  more  important  as  the  weeks  advance. 
They  are  just  easily  full  on  the  upper  arm, 
but  grow  tighter  below  the  elbow,  till  they 
fit  snugly  about  the  wrist.  It  is  the  sleeve  of 
many  mid-summer  dresses. 

The  same  sleeve  appears  on  a  frock  of  black 
crepe,  with  softly  loose  blouse  and  triple  tiered 
skirt.  Tiny  collar  and  tight  little  cuffs  are 
of  ecru  Valenciennes  lace,  and  a  demure  rip- 
ple of  the  lace  runs  down  the  left  side  open- 
ing from  neck  to  waistline.  A  blue  ornament 
closes  the  belt  at  the  left.  , 

For  a  hat  to  complete  this  lovely  costume,  I 
suggest  a  tiny  cloche  of  black  straw,  trimmed 
with  a  round  plastron  of  small  blue  flowers, 
surrounded,  like  an  old-fashioned  formal  bou- 
quet, with  a  little  ruffle  of  ecru  Valenciennes. 
What  a  perfect  costume  to  wear  into  town  on 
a  scorching  day,  for  shopping  and  luncheon 
or  tea! 

Again  it  seems  incongruous  that  in  this  sea- 
son of  riotous  color  and  bold  designs,  black 
is  so  increasingly  popular.  Paris  talks  volubly 
of  gaudy  hues,  but  the  smart  Parisienne  is 
wearing  many  gowns  of  black,  and  many, 
many  costumes  of  black  and  white.  Nothing 
is  quite  as  distinguished  for  restaurant  frocks 
as  black.  And  nothing  makes  black  so  cool 
and  so  emphatic  as  a  splash  of  white. 
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(fTflis  exquisite  ^Jalcum. 
<f  ^Powder  imparts  cu 
velvety  smoothness,  a  frag- 
rant freshness  to  the  skin. 
£Ft  is  of  impalpable  fine- 
ness in  texture~?Dbtainable 
in  all  Goty  perfume  odeurs. 
Qolours :rCVhite  and^ose. 
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a.  booklet  of  interest  to  every 
lovely  womarv  —  on  request 
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The  Modern  Head-dress  Has  an  Imaginative  Appeal 


It  is  charming  Carlotta  Monteray 
who  signals  a  new  feeling  in  evening 
accessories  through  that  intensely 
feminine  adornment  the  head-dress. 
As  the  finished  mondaine  (at  the 
right)  she  has  posed  a  comb  of 
carved  ivory  with  shell-pink  tones 
against  her  high  coiffure.  In  her 
more  voyante  moments  she  may 
prefer  to  replace  it  with  an  identical 
Hispanic  ornament  in  deep  amber, 
in  her  more  vivid  moods  she  may 
choose  to  thrust  a  comb  of  crimson 
through  her  dark  hair.  With  fine 
discrimination  she  chooses  to  carry 
with  her  summer  evening  gown  a 
moth-like  fan  of  filmy  black,  no 
less  truly  of  the  picture  than  a 
more  obvious  one  in  heavy  satin 
depicting  the  eternal  bull-fight. 

Posed  for  Arts  &  Decoration 
by  Carlotla  Monter'ay 


With  happy  imagination  she  selects 
from  her  assortment  of  foibles  when 
donning  an  exotic  evening  robe,  a 
broad  silver  tissue  ribbon  and  binds 
it  about  her  brow  with  a  jewelled 
dagger,  while  for  a  mid-summer 
fete  she  etherializes  this  metallic 
band  into  a  strand  of  dreamy  white 
tulle  and  pierces  it  through  and 
through  with  an  arrow  of  sparkling 
brilliants.  Diana  or  Psyche,  that 
is  as  one  chooses  to  interpret!  That 
woman  who  is  so  truly  a  modernist 
that  she  is  in  fact  already  a  futurist, 
will  agree  with  this  conception  of 
the  gifted  creatrix;  a  head-dress  to 
carry  enchantment,  and  with  en- 
chantment, conviction,  must  have 
been  fabricated  by  the  wearer  herself 
from  her  own  assortment  of  tissues 
and  jewels. 


The  ornaments  shown  in  the  illustrations 
by  Best  &  Co. 
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1923,  E.  O.  Co. 


The  real  purpose  of  the  Estey  Organ  is  music,  the  greatest 
music  that  one  instrument  can  produce,  the  nearest  to  that  of 
the  orchestra  with  its  numerous  pieces. 

A  pipe  organ  is  easily  installed  in  any  home,  old  or  about 
to  be  built.  The  volume  of  sound,  the  size  of  the  pipes,  are 
proportioned  to  the  space,  so  that  the  music  is  perfect  and 
harmonious.  Each  residence  organ  is  designed  for  its  specific 
purpose.  And  each  organ  is  equipped  with  the  Estey  Organist, 
a  device  for  playing  any  music  as  a  master  would  interpret  it, 
while  you  merely  sit  and  listen. 


I      THE      ESTEY      RESIDENCE      PIPE      ORGAN 
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Seasonable  Frocks  of  Delightful  Design 


The  five  frocks  on  this  page  were  designed  by 
Miss  Marion  Stehlik.  The  above  dinner  gown 
is  of  Roshanara  crepe  thickly  studded  with 
black  jet  beads.  Richness  is  achieved  with 
bands  of  gold  cloth  embroidered  in  Grecian  de 
sign  with  coral  beads 


A  smart  frock  of  white  Roshanara  crepe,  adding 
long  lines  to  the  figure  through  bands  of  self 
material,  creating  a  willowy  appearance  in  the 
wearer.  Miss  Vivian  Tobin,  playing  in  "Give 
and  Take,"  has  posed  in  the  panels  herewith 
reproduced 


A  charming  afternoon  gown  of  flat  crepe  with 
applique  of  taffeta  of  contrasting  color.  In  this, 
as  in  the  other  designs,  Miss  Stehlik  has  been 
most  happy  in  the  silhouette  of  her  creations, 
as  well  as  in  the  color  harmonies  of  her 
materials 


Gown   and   turban   of   navy   blue    Vela-Vela   cloth,   combined    with    P 
weave.     The  skirt  is  also  faced  with  the  same  fabric.     A  narrow  girdle  with 
Persian  buckle  finishes  off  the  costume 


Black  satin  gown  with  sleeves  of  buff  color  Canton  crepe,  the  skirt  faced 

with  same  material  and  finished  off  with  an  ornament.     The  gowns  pictured 

are  by  courtesy  of  H.  R.  Mallinson  &  Co. 
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Winning  the  Patronage  of 
America's  Richest  Market 


MID  the  turmoil  of  social  unrest  in  America  today,  we 
are  witnessing  the  rise  of  a  definite  "Upper  Class." 
Those  composing  this  class  are  persons  of  culture,  of  the 
genuine  culture  that  is  rooted  in  a  right  sense  of  pn> 
portion.  These  people  have  mental  poise.  They  live 
frankly  and  fearlessly.  More  and  more  they  are  coming  to  express 
a  civilization  that  is  national  in  its  character.  They  are  true  exponents 
of  progress.     They  are  constructive  patriots. 

It  is  at  once  the  privilege  and  the  duty  of  this  "Upper  Class"  to  encourage 
the  artist,  to  hearten  the  craftsmen  and  to  preserve  those  objects  and  traditions 
which  time  and  beauty  have  hallowed.  This  class  sets  the  standard  of  taste, 
and  more  definitely  each  day  the  masses  are  coming  to  accept  its  judgment  as 
a  criterion.  This  is  the  basis  of  a  sound  racial  culture.  Here,  in  the  "Upper 
Class,"  is  a  rich  market,  endlessly  growing,  a  market  which  has  the  means  to 
gratify  every  desire,  and  a  market  which,  in  turn,  gives  the  key-note  for  the 
entire  national  body. 

The  Percival  K.  Frowert  Company,  Advertising  Agents,  have  devoted  intensive 
effort  to  the  development  of  this  particular  phase  of  their  activities:  the  appeal 
to  cultured  custom,  and  through  them  to  the  vast  public  that  is  reaching  ever 
upward  in  its  desire  for  higher,  finer  ethics  of  living. 

The  soundness  of  this  basis  of  appeal  is  reflected  in  certain  articles  of  luxury, 
first  presented  through  magazines  like  Arts  &.  Decoration  to  this  cultured  class 
and  accepted  by  them,  which  have  since  swept  the  entire  nation,  justifying  great 
circulations  as  provided  by  The  Ladies'  Home  Journal  and  Pictorial  Review. 

At  present,  we  represent  forty  advertisers.  We  have  the  capacity  to  serve  a 
few  more  business  houses  appreciating  a  character  of  service  that  is  individual 
and   incisive,   that  is   artistic  and    compelling  in   the   methods  of  presentation. 

Telephone  Bryant  3000 
or  write  for  consultation 

PERCIVAL  K.  FROWERT  COMPANY,  Inc. 

Advertising  Agents,  Business  and  Merchandising  Counselors 

151  West  Forty-Second  Street,  New  York 
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Toe -Twinkling  Artistes  in  Current  Musicomedies 


Photographs  by  Maurice  Golrlbery 

Louise  Brown  as  "Sally"  in  the  successful  musical 

comedy    "Sally,   Irene   and   Mary"   at    the    Century 

Theatre,    New    York.      Miss    Brown    is    a    gifted 

danseuse  and  her  costumes  are  unique 


Fascinating  Ann  Pennington  as  "Gloria  Wayne"  in 

John  Murray  Anderson's  colorful  musical  comedy 

"Jack  and  Jill,"  at  the  Globe  Theatre,  New   York, 

which    is    enjoying   a   long    run 


Eugenia  Repelsky,   the  Russian   dance   interpreter        (In   circle)    Miss   Alden   Gay,   the   English   beauty       Marie  Cherer-Bekefi,  soloist  of  the  Imperial  Rus- 

with   the   Greenwich    Village  Follies,  now   touring       who   has   been   brought   over  from   London   to   add       sian  Ballet  and  the  Mariensky  Grand  Opera  group 

the  big  cities  charm  to  "Jack  and  Jill"  of   Petrograd 
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Exclusive  Fashions 
For  Women 


15  East  52^St,New  York 


j 


Announcing  a 
Complete  Collection  of  Models  for  Summer 
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Where  Dreams  of  Metal  Beauty  Come  True 


These  metal  objects  of  art  are  from  the  Oscar  B.  Bach  Studios.  Inc.  In  the 
top  illustration  are  shown  (reading  from  left  to  right)  a  Tudor  lantern  in 
bronze  and  lead-work,  a  Pompeiian  bronze  stool  on  which  is  a  bronze  table- 
lamp  with  open-work  and  etched  metal  shade.  In  the  left  niche  is  a  bronze 
lamp  with  bird  motif.  On  either  side  of  the  bronze  repousse  door  are  bronze 
candelabra — five-light  torcheres  in  polychrome  and  antique  gold  finish.  The 
other  objects  are  an  etched  copper  bowl  centrepiece,  exhibited  at  the  Metro- 
politan Museum,  and  an  indirect  torchere  of  bronze  and  hand-wrought  iron 
with  a  hand-made  iridescent  glass  bowl. 

The    group    of    objects    in    the    lower    left-hand    illustration    includes    bronze 


floor  lamps,  a  console  of  wrought  iron  and  bronze  with  15th 
Century  Spanish  motifs  and.  in  the  wall,  an  exquisite  bronze 
grille. 

The  right-hand  group  shows  a  double  door  of  intricately  pat- 
terned bronze  with  Swedish  iron  knob  and  handle.  The  two 
floor  lamps  have  bronze  spindles  and  feet  and  Tudor  lanterns 
with  ship  finials.  These  are  all  products  of  pure  craftsman- 
ship, executed  with  the  meticulous  care  and  artistry  of  the 
early  workers  in  metal.  America,  in  these  craftsmen,  has 
discovered    the    soul    of    art    memorialized    in    enduring    metals. 
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FISH  BRICK 


The  du  Pont  House 
Roslyn,   L.   I. 

Carrere  and   Hastings 

Architects 

Thomas  J.  O'Reilly  &  Son 

Contractors 


/_)  EAUTY  in  coloring,  in  design,  in  texture  which  distinguish 
A^    Fish  Brick  show  to  the  finest  advantage  in  the  country 
house  when  the  setting  enhances  these  qualities. 

Even  the  photograph  shows  the  distinction  and  charm  of  Fish 
Brick,  although  it  can  give  no  hint  of  its  rich  and  harmonious 
coloring.  These  supplement  the  dignity,  the  permanence,  the 
freedom  from  maintenance  costs  which  the  use  of  brick  assures. 
Fish  Brick  gives  the  architect  a  medium  which  enables  him  to 
give  the  fullest  artistic  expression  to  his  design  and  which  is  a 
source  of  never-ending  delight  to  the  owner. 

In  the  selection  of  brick  for  every  type  of  country  house  whether 
standard  or  of  a  special  design,  the  Fish  Brick  Sales  Company 
offers  complete  cooperation  with  the  architect  and  his  client. 


We  shall  be  glad  to  welcome  }lou  to  our  showrooms  where 
Fish    Brick    of  all   colors    and    textures    are    displaced. 


THE    brick    used 
in  this  building 
is  a  Red  Cale- 
donian,    with     cut 
stone  trim. 


Telephone:   BRYANT 


Fish  Brick  Sales  Company 

High  Grade  Face  Brick. 

25  West  45th  Street  New  York 


ed  in  United  States  and  Canada 
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Dress  Decorations  Inspired  by  Native  African  Art 


The  charming  de- 
signs on  the  fabrics 
which,  made  into 
smart  gowns,  are 
here  shown,  have 
their  inspiration 
wholly  in  the  native 
art  of  the  Belgian 
Congo  peoples 


The  manufacturers 
of  fabrics  take  their 
note  from  the  crea- 
tive costumers,  and 
the  leaders  of  dress 
designing  have  dis- 
covered a  new  and 
fascinating  field  in 
the  work  of  the 
Boshongo  natives  of 
mid-Africa 


Fabric  creators  are 
finding  much  to  ad- 
mire in  the  rich  va- 
riety of  geometric 
patterns  expressed  in 
the  tufted  rafias  and 
in  the  woven  mats 
from   the  Congo 


We  have  need  of  a 
new  and  vigorous 
note  in  contrast  to 
the  over-elaboration 
of  the  European  pe- 
riods which  have 
dominated  our  tex- 
tile art  for  the  past 
fifty    years 


Very  effective  in- 
deed is  the  pattern- 
ing of  the  decorative 
portions  of  these 
costumes  which  are 
being  shown  with 
great  success  by  one 
of  the  foremost 
dress  emporiums  of 
New  York 


Especially  produced 
by  Bonwit-T eller  & 
Co.,  to  illustrate  the 
close  connection  be- 
tween dress  creation 
and  the  designs  of 
the  native  Boshongo 
craftsmen  of  Equa- 
torial Africa 
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"RE-CREATINQ  THE  SPIRIT 
OF  THE   OLD   MASTERS" 

ONE  instinctively  feels  the  atmosphere 
of  comfort  and  elegance  that  were 
so  superbly  combined  in  the  eighteenth 
century  masterpieces,  and  re-created  in 
Bodart  reproductions  by  artisans  keenly 
sensitive  to  the  values  of  the  original 
compositions. 

Announcing  Reinoval  to 
Larger  Exhibition  Rooms  at 

383  MADISON  AVENUE 

Country-wide  endorsement  by  recognized 
leaders  of  Decorative  art  has  necessitated 
our  removal  to  larger  quarters  where 
facilities  will  be  inaugurated  to  accom- 
modate the  growing  demands  of  our 
clientele. 

Our    importations    are    obtainable 

through  your  interior  decorator 

or  dealer. 


ATELIERS:   PARIS 


accj/iveo  yJsodaHj/no. 


-Antiques  &  Reproductions 
383  madison  avenue 

NEW   YORK 


Individual  Travel  Service 


Steamship  Reservations  Pullman  Reservations 

Hotel  Reservations  Railroad  Tickets 

Aeroplane  Reservations  Vises  and  Passports 

Insurance 


Fi 


)R  such  persons  as  are  unable  or  indisposed  to  travel  on  Con- 
ducted Tours,  an  Independent  Travel  Service  has  been  instituted 
by  Arts  &  Decoration. 

And  just  what  does  this  mean? 

It  means  that  we  will  arrange  every  conceivable  detail  for  you. 
It  means  a  specialized  service  calculated  to  meet  every  need  of  the 
man  or  woman  who  is  going  to  travel  anywhere  the  world  over. 

It  means  the  compilation  of  the  traveler's  itinerary,  neatly  type- 
written and  bound  into  a  folder  which  will  fit  into  any  pocket.  It 
means  that  stop-overs  are  pre-arranged  and  clearly  indicated  on  the 
itinerary,  and  that  the  traveler's  tickets  are  purchased  accordingly. 

It  means  that  railroad,  steamship,  Pullman,  hotel  and  sightsee- 
ing accommodations  are  arranged  in  advance,  and  that  the  necessary 
tickets  and  coupons  are  procured  and  delivered  to  the  traveler  before 
he  departs. 

All  or  any  one  of  the  above  details  will  be  carried  out  for  you  by  our  experts.     Simply  write  to  us,  giving  details 
or  a  generalization  of  where  you  would  like  to  go,  and  we  will  do  the  rest. 


Arts  &  Decoration 


TRAVEL   DEPARTMENT 

50  West  47th  Street,  New  York  City 


ARTS  &  DECORATlM 


Am 


New  Achievement 
In  the  World 
of  Perfume — 

the  exquisite  flower  essence 

QUAND 
Les  Fleurs  Revent 


The  charm  of  Boue  Soeurs 
Creations  is  now  enhanced  by 
the  original  Boue  Soeurs  perfume, 
Quand  Les  Vleurs  Invent.  This 
exotic  fragrance,  expressive  of  the 
originality  and  taste  of  Boue  Soeurs, 
has  attained  the  immediate  success 
customary  to  the  creations  of  this 
House.  Large  advance  orders 
have  already  been  placed  by  the 
most  exclusive  stores. 

Requests  for  detailed  informa- 
tion and  mail  orders  should  be 
addressed  to  the  only  American 
distributors  of  this  perfume. 


Boue  Soeurs 

9,  Rue  de  la  Paix,  Paris 

NEW  YORK, 
13  WEST  56th  STREET 


The  only  7{ue  de  la  Paix  House 
in  America 
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The  Art  of  the  Boshongo 
Craftsmen  * 


{Continued  fr 

of  a  brand  new  interest  in  an- 
cient or  exotic  art.    The  wise  stj  le 

creator  fully  realizes  how  closely 
the  whim  of  today  follows  this 
new  interest.  It  is  no  accident 
that  simplicity  in  costume  and  dec- 
oration followed  the  elimination  of 
the  non-essential  in  painting  and 
modeling.  There  is  a  definite  con- 
nection between  the  new  architec- 
ture and  the  modern  stage  sets. 
Every  art  movement,  therefore,  is 
really  of  vital  interest  both  to  the 
public  and  to  those  progressive  in- 
dustries and  crafts  that  present  to 
the  public  art  products. 

To  return  to  the  material  itself. 
I  implied  no  reflection  on  either 
the  skill  or  the  creative  impulse 
of  the  Congo  artists  when  I  wrote 
that  the  inspiration  of  their  arts 
was  largely  intrusive,  that  their 
earliest  models  came  from  infin- 
itely higher  cultures.  My  theory 
is  that  there  have  been  recurrent 
waves  of  creation.  There  have 
been  long  periods  perhaps  when 
these  people  pressed  by  the  dire 
necessities  of  jungle  life  were  not 
in  any  sense  creative.  There  were 
other  periods  of  comparative  afflu- 
ence when  the  arts  flourished. 
During  each  period  of  oblivion 
some  little  trace  of  former  inspira- 
tion survived  as  a  basis  for  new 
development  the  savage  custom  of 
burial — the  worship  of  Jetishes, 
all  helped  in  this.  Unquestionably 
they  acquired  a  definite  skill  and 
originality  that  was  native  and 
with  it  an  interpretive  power  de- 
serving of  the  highest  respect.  No 
doubt,  many  of  their  later  pieces 
represent  direct  creation  from  na- 
ture. But  in  the  main  their  in- 
spiration, while  difficult  perhaps 
to  always  accurately  trace,  came 
none-the-less  from  the  outside.  Cer- 
tain of  their  carvings,  little  tricks 
of  posture,  emphasis  on  exaggera- 
tion, details  of  ornament  suggest 
even  such  remote  periods  as  early 
Egyptian.  How  can  we  else  ex- 
plain the  carved  square  beards  on 
the  ceremonial  spear  shafts,  the 
head-dress  and  posture  of  the  little 
figurine  or  the  highly-developed 
caricature  of  an  antelope?  Egypt 
as  early  certainly  as  the  18th  dy- 
nasty and  perhaps  before,  had  con- 
tact and  extensive  contact  with 
Etheopia.  Negro  figures  highly 
realistic  in  character  appear  on 
the  wall  paintings  of  tombs  and 
the  pectorals  of  great  kings. 
Where  did  the  idea  of  the  chair 
come  from  if  not  from  the  basin 
of  the  Nile?  Etheopian  because  in- 
deed almost  wholly  Egyptian  to 
character.  Forms  once  intro- 
duced, once  accepted  among  a  peo- 
ple of  slowly-moving  culture  are 
persistent  in  survival.  No  man 
may  safely  set  a  limit  to  the  life 
of   an   ornament   or   design. 

Almost  all  arts  have  felt  the  in- 
fluence of  intrusion.  Few  indeed 
ire  the  arts  that  mav  be  safelv  re- 
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ferred  to  as  having  developer 
without  exterior  influence.  Evei 
in  such  cases  as  the  Peruvian  a 
Maya  arts,  there  is  a  strong  s 
picion  that  contacts  with  outsifl 
sources  were  partially  response! 
sible.  The  fact  that  we  can  no 
definitely  set  historic  boundaries  t( 
these  contacts  is  not  proof  tha 
they  did  not  exist,  simply  an  indi 
cation  of  our  lack  of  knowledge 
We  grow  careless  in  our  habit  o: 
limiting  arts  with  the  name--  I 
living  peoples.  Most  inspiratior 
is  ancient,  very  ancient  indeed  and 
many  forms  of  expression  reached 
a  zenith  far  from  their  original 
homes.  To  give  no  other  illustra- 
tion of  my  meaning  at  this  time,  it 
is  sufficient  to  mention  that  there 
is  a  strong  and  growing  belief  that 
the  floral  arts  commonly  known 
as  Chinese  had  their  first  inception 
in  the  Mediterranean  basin.  If 
a  people  as  great  in  aesthetic  ex- 
pression as  the  Chinese,  borrowed 
and  having  borrowed  developed 
the  loan,  it  surely  is  no  reflection 
on  the  people  of  equatorial  Africa 
to  assume  that  they  did  the  same. 
It  is  almost  certain  that  the  Congo 
races  were  in  contact  with  the 
African  colonies  of  Rome.  To 
just  what  extent  this  contact  d 
veloped  we  do  not  know,  but 
astute  observers  of  the  earlier 
phases  of  Benin  architecture,  be 
lieve  that  it  showed  traces  of"'vO- 
man  influence.  Many  of  these 
peoples,  the  most  powerful,  were 
active  allies  of  the  Arab  slave 
traders  and  wherever  the  Arab 
passed,  in  spite  of  much  evil,  he 
always  left  some  trace  of  beauty. 

The  Portugese,  in  the  period 
when  her  navigators  and  scientists 
reached  the  zenith  of  their  power, 
vigorous  England,  the  astute  Hol- 
lander and  even  the  Swede  all 
played  a  part  in  the  drama  of  the 
slave,  ivory,  and  gold  trade  on 
the  Guinea  Coast.  Each  left  some 
trace  behind  in  the  arts  of  this' 
people.  We  must  never  forget  the 
imitative  faculty  among  all  peo- 
ples. 

The  first  record  of  Benin  was 
a  visit  by  the  Portugese  in  the 
latter  part  of  the  14th  or  the  early 
portion  of  the  15th  century.  Dur- 
ing the  time  when  Henry  the 
Navigator  sought  to  find  a  water 
route  to  India,  this  coast  was  thor- 
oughly explored.  The  Portugese 
expedition  reported  Benin  as  a 
walled  city  with  a  vigorous,  semi- 
civilized  population  and  recorded 
that  strangers  were  well  received. 
Later  the  English  and  Dutch 
found  the  natives  very  anxious  to 
trade.  At  this  time  the  horse  was 
common  among  the  upper  classes. 
The  horse  had  perhaps  been  in- 
troduced by  the  Arabs.  In  the 
19th  century  the  English  expedi- 
tion reported  only  three  sorry  nags 
and  even  these  no  one  dared  to 
(Continued    on    page    60) 
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The    Author   and    His   Home 
Environment 


{Continued  ft 

better  than  1  can  ever  hope  to 
say  it.  Then  a  sense  of  humor 
about  nn  job  would  begin  to  seep 
in — and  every  author  knows  that 
a  sense  of  humor  about  his  job  is 
fatal ! 

My  method  of  induction  into 
the  creative  mood,  so  called,  is  a 
bit  mundane.  Regardless  of  the 
night  before,  my  morning  after 
begins  about  seven-thirty.  A  walk 
in  Central  Park  with  m\  dogs. 
Breakfast.  Letters.  Reluctance 
to  unhood  my  veteran  typewriter. 
The  excuse  of  letters  to  be  an- 
swered. Telephone  calls  to  be 
made.  Conference  with  my  cook. 
Finally,  the  round,  black  hour  of 
nine  with  slow  and  dragging  feet 
to  my  desk. 

M\  writing-desk  and  parapher- 
nalia are  unpicturesque.  No  col- 
ored quills.  No  rosemary  for  re- 
membrance. No  Socratic  bust  to 
help  me  muse.  Familiar  objects, 
yes.  The  warmth  of  dear,  shabby 
old  books  on  their  accustomed 
shelves.  Objects  that  are  loved 
chiefly  because  they  are  mine  own 
and  have  been  gathered  here,  there 
and  even-where.  Wood-carvings, 
old  wall  fabrics,  a  couple  of  good 
cryptics.  Chairs  that  I  have 
searched  for  and  found  in  queer 
places — just  the  worn,  mellow- 
things  that  make  a  room  a  place 
in  which  to  dream  and  relax.  I 
-_  think  I  work  most  comfortably  in 
such  surroundings,  but  a  hotel- 
room  and  a  bit  of  ugly  wall  paper 
•    for  outlook  will  suffice  at  a  pinch. 

I  read  more  poetry  and  science 
than  anything  else,  but  not  because 
of  an  attitude  about  it.  There  is 
.  something  lazy  and  lovely  about 
drifting  along  on  the  cadence  of 
good  poetry ;  sort  of  like  riding  on 
a  lateen  sailboat.  For  that  crea- 
ture reason,  I  am  conservative  and 
unintellectual  enough  to  prefer  the 
work  of  Shelley  and  Edna  Millay 
to  the  choppy  prose  of  modern 
poetry.  Much  of  it,  however,  I 
think  is  virile  and  fine,  so  long 
as  you  do  not  call  it  poetry.  I 
consider  Spoon  River  Anthology 
a   great   epic   poem. 

I  read  men  like  Boas  and  Pearl 
and  Reade  and  Spencer  and  Robin- 
son and  Chambers  merely  because 
they  interest  me  and  because  I 
think  that  most  fiction  writers  con- 
fine their  reading  too  closely  to 
what  the  other  fellow  is  doing  in 
fiction.  The  average  fiction  writer 
is  a  model  of  inaccuracy  in  the 
matter  of  scientific  data.  Wells  is 
a  striking  and  magnificent  example 
of  a  man  whose  intellectual  curi- 
osity  knows  no  bounds. 

More  of  mv  workaday  envi- 
ronment? Well,  what  is  there  to 
sav?  I  dwell  in  a  quaint  little 
Gothic  house,  the  onlv  one  of  its 
kind  in  all  New  York,  near  Cen- 
tral Park.  I  love  the  city.  I  have 
only  one  deep-rooted  aversion.  I 
loathe  noise.     I  think  I  have  the 
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quietest  apartment  in  all  New 
York.     Not  even  the  insidious  roar 

of  Manhattan  seems  to  beat 
against  my  walls.  1  close  the  door 
and  the  world  ot  quiet  is  mine. 
My  windows  are  heavilj  cur- 
tained, my  light  powders  down 
nicely  from  a  skylight  and  great 
silences  stand  stock  still  in  this 
little  city  home  of  mine.  Even 
my  telephone  has  a  device  which 
throttles  it.  So  that  when  1  want 
it  so,  1  can  retire  to  my  little  isle 
of  silence  which  is  situated  right 
in  the  heart  of  the  noisiest,  the 
most  magical,  the  most  tantalizing, 
the  most  irresistible  city  in  the 
world. 

I  play  tennis  in  the  rim  of  time 
that  is  left  after  my  six-hour  work- 
aday walk,  drive,  dance  and  some- 
times a-partying  go.  But  1  am 
not  a  successful  party  person. 
Frankly,  1  don't  like  parties. 
Something  inside  of  me  clicks  and 
I  become  an  inhibited,  self-con- 
scious person  not  at  all  my  real 
self,  and  when  I  am  called  upon 
to  speak  at  dinners  and  public 
and  semi-public  occasions,  I  do  not 
think  on  my  feet  but  rather  seem 
to  think  about  them.  So  all  in 
all,  considering  these  limitations, 
I  much  prefer  a  few  congenial 
souls  about  my  own  table  or  an 
evening  in  my  own  lamp-lit  studio 
with  two  or  three  fellow  spirits 
and  the  wine  of  good  talk. 

It  takes  me  from  one  and  a 
half  to  two  years  to  write  a  novel 
and  from  six  to  eight  weeks  to 
complete  a  short  story.  For  the 
last  thirty  months,  however,  I 
have  been  engaged  upon  a  novel 
which  I  have  just  completed.  It 
is  entirely  different  from  anything 
I  have  ever  attempted.  I  have 
ventured  out  into  polar  seas  and 
sometimes,  during  the  writing  of 
it,  have  felt  as  if  I  were  flounder- 
ing around  without  a  compass. 
But  finally  I  have  come  into  the 
port  of  completion,   at  least. 

It  has  not  been  easy,  turning 
thus  from  a  form  of  writing  that 
has  brought  me  what  success  I 
eniov,  into  these  strange,  new  ice- 
fields. But  whether  the  book  sinks 
or  swims,  it  has  been  an  impor- 
tant period  of  anorenticeship  in 
new  endeavor.  There  is  alwavs 
the  danger  that  there  are  poppy 
seeds  in  success.  It  will  drug  you 
if  vou  don't  watch  out! 

When  I  speak  at  universities, 
the  first  question  the  students  put 
to  me  is  "Whence  come  your  ideas 
for  stories?"  There  is  a  great 
book  to  be  written  about  the  cran- 
nied nooks  of  the  creative  brain. 
Pyschologists,  biologists,  anthro- 
pologists, even  pyschoanalvsts,  who 
falter  at  nothing,  have  added  little 
to  the  knowledge  concerning  the 
cunning  labyrinths  of  the  imagina- 
tion. It  is  impossible  for  m?  to 
trace  the  genesis  of  an  idea.  Some 
(Continued   on    page   62) 
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Fine  Furniture  For 
Fine  Homes 


ORIGINAL    Karpen    pieces    of    fine 

furniture,    upholstered    in   specially 

woven  fabrics,  embroidered  by  hand 

in  petit  point,  gros  point  and  other 

distinctive  styles,  are   a  feature  of  the  new 

Karpen  exhibits. 

Here  is  furniture  built  for  exacting  re- 
quirements, of  beautiful  selected  woods, 
carved  by  hand,  and  finished  with  rare 
craftsmanship. 

The  William  and  Mary  chair  shown, 
above  is  typical  of  the  refinements  of  furni- 
ture making  which  distinguish  Karpen  pro- 
ductions. 

Matlack  Price  has  prepared  a  valuable 
brochure  on  new  trends  in  decoration  and 
furnishing.  We  will  gladly  mail  a  copy  of 
this  publication  if  you  will  write  for  it. 


S.    KARPEN 

801-811  S.  Wabash  Ave. 
CHICAGO 


eV 


BROS. 

37ih  and  Broadway 

NEW  YORK 


S.   KARPEN   &  BROS. 

801-811   S.  Wabash  Ave.,  Chicago. 
37th  and   Broadway,   New   York. 

Please    mail    me,    free    and    postpaid,    a   copy   of   the    Matlack   Price 
brochure   on    Decorations   and    Furnishings. 


Name    

Address    

Citv    and    State. 
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New  Prices  in  Effect 


Stop    Photographing  ^ 
Freckles 


Valuable  Suggestions  by 

Mme.  Helena  Rubinstein 

World  Famous  Beauty  Culturist,  to  protect  your 
skin  from  tan,  sunburn  and  freckles. 

Valaze  Sun  and  Windproof  Cream 

makes  the  skin  absolutely  invulnerable  to  sun  and 
wind,  neutralizes  the  sun's  actinic  rays,  soothes,  tones, 
excellent  powder  foundation.  $1.00        $2.00 

Valaze  Beautifying  Skinfood 

an  active,  stimulating  cream.  Purines,  whitens  and 
refines.  $1.00        $2.50 

Valaze  Skin-Toning  Lotion 

for  normal  and  oily  skins — invigorates,  makes  skin  firm  and 
strong,  closes  pores,  smoothes  out  lines.  $1.25  $2.50 
Skin-Toning  Lotion,  special,  for  dry  skins,      1.25  2.25 

To  Remove  Tan,  Freckles,  Sunburn 

Valaze  Bleaching  Cream 

Very  efficient  for  skin  discolorations,  bleaches  superfluous 
hairs  to  invisibility.  Recommended  as  both  cleanser  and 
beautifier.  $1.00        $2.00 

Valaze  Freckle  Cream 

Quickly  frees  the  skin  of  most  obstinate  freckles,  banishes 

blotches,  moth  patches;  makes  the  skin  clear  and  radiant. 

$1.50        $2.50 

Send  for  'Beauty  Touches' — my  new  booklet 
and  learn  the  art  of  make  up. 


For  the  Throat  Line 
Valaze  Roman  Jelly 


To  Cleanse  and  Massage 

Valaze  Pasteurized 

Cream 


For  Crowsfeel 

Valaze  Anthosoros 

$1.75 


London: 

24  Grafton  46  W.  57th  St.,  New  York  City 

Str.  W.  1  30  N.  Michigan  Ave.,  Chicago 


Valaze  Eyelash  Crearj 

$1.00 


A  Complete 
Book,  Cover- 
ing Interior 
Decoration 
in  All  Its 
Phases 

By 

Eberlein, 

McClure  and 

Holloway 

In 

One  Big  Volume 
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^PRACTICAL 
DEC0RATJ2? 


PRICE 


283  ILLUSTRATIONS,  7  PLATES 
IN  COLOR,  451  PAGES,  OCTAVO 

There  are  twelve  chapters  on  color,  walls,  floors,  windows,  furniture  and 
arrangement,  textiles,  lighting,  mantels,  pictures,  decoration  accessories,  etc. 
The  book  is  arranged  in  systematic  and  logical  order.  No  space  or  time  is 
lost  in  giving  expert  advice  on  every  phase  of  the  subject  and  in  a  way  that 
makes  it  equally  valuable  to  the  amateur  for  study  or  to  the  professional  for 
reference.  It  is  divided  into  three  sections:  1.  A  resume  of  the  development 
of  decoration  in  England,  Italy,  Spain  and  France;  2.  The  why  and  how  of 
furnishing  in  all  its  details ;  3.  The  assembling  of  various  styles  in  a  right 
manner  Dept.  A.D.  6 

J.  B.  LIPPINCOTT  CO.,  EASTP^iD1ENL,pTH,^sPQAUARE 


A  Genius  of  the   Stage 
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leaning  curves  on  the  other.  On 
the  curved  side  a  grotto  is  scooped 
out,  and  the  two  great  masses  are 
connected  by  low  central  and  side 
platforms.  By  means  of  light 
these  forms  appear  in  different 
color  combinations  which  totally 
change  their  theatrical  meaning: 
red,  gray,  green  shift  to  purple, 
black,  gray,  and  so  on  through 
thirty  different  variations  for  each 
one  of  which  a  color  study  was 
made  by  the  artist. 

Other  scenes  are  infinitely  com- 
plex in  form  and  color.  One  of 
the  early  scenes  is  a  ballet.  For 
this  the  silken  cyclorama  is  used 
as  a  background  with  lights  which 
turn  it  into  a  sort  of  luminous 
light  green.  The  stage  space  is 
divided  into  unequal  sections  by 
huge  forms  of  tree  trunks  and 
great  fantastic  flowers  which  rise 
almost  to  the  height  of  the  cyclo- 
rama itself.  Between  these  are 
heaped  up  low  curved  hills  painted 
on  canvass.  The  dominating 
forms  are,  however,  entirely  plas- 
tic, being  sculptured  out  of  wood 
and  painted  silver  or  covered  with 
velvet.  In  this  setting  the  dancers 
appear  in  a  definite  progression  of 
colors:  gray,  black,  red,  and  so 
on.  Many  of  the  costumes  of  the 
ballet  are  built  up  in  successive 
tiers,  with  combinations  of  silver 
and  color  or  black  and  gold.  A 
later  ballet  scene  is  dominated  by 
an  enormous  god-like  figure  of 
gold,  twenty  feet  high  and  ten 
feet  around,  rising  in  colossal  re- 
pose against  a  background  of 
black.  On  both  sides  are  great, 
flat,  leaning  pieces  upon  which  are 
projected  shafts  of  different  col- 
ored lights:  blue,  red,  green,  yel- 
low. The  chief  dancer  is  in  the 
center  under  the  legs  of  the  colos- 
sal figure  and  the  other  stage 
spaces  are  thronged  with  dancers 
in  brilliant  greens,  reds,  purples, 
gold,  and  silver.  The  fire  dancer 
in  flame-like  costume  springs  in 
and  out  of  the  light  making  a  ser- 
ies of  dazzling  apparitions. 

But  most  forceful  in  purely  the- 
atrical effect  is  the  scene  in  the 
temple,  the  culmination  of  all  the 
color  and  brilliance  accumulated 
throughout  the  preceding  scenes. 
Contrasts  are  done  with ;  the  gen- 
eral color  effect  is  of  orange  verg- 
ing on  red  and  mingled  with  gold, 
like  an  enormous  fire.  This  one- 
ness of  color  effect  is  intensified  by 
the  almost  completely  symmetrical 
arrangement  of  all  the  plastic  ele- 
ments in  the  scene.  Down  front 
on  each  side  are  tremendous  sculp- 
tured winged  figures.  Rows  of 
enormous  columns  in  flaming 
orange-red  and  gold  are  ranged  on 
each  side  leading  to  a  focal  point 
in  the  center  of  the  back  where 
Samson  appears.  Behind  him, 
above  certain  architectural  forms, 
appears  a  background  of  intense 
I  dark  blue.     The   roof  consists  of 


great  tent-like  loops  of  gold  cloth. 
Underneath,  in  the  wide  floor 
spaces  there  is  a  throng  of  more 
than  a  hundred  figures  in  every 
color  and  every  nuance  (more  than 
sixty  costume  plates  were  made 
for  this  scene  alone).  The  light 
increases  in  intensity  up  to  the 
last  moment  of  the  scene.  The 
pillars  are  made  of  light  material 
and  so  arranged  that  they  will 
collapse  completely  and  instantane- 
ously. When  Samson  pulls  the 
temple  down,  the  great  red-gold 
structure  falls  in  full  light  upon 
the  surging  crowd  of  people,  mak- 
ing a  climax  of  almost  overwhelm- 
ing power.  The  scene  of  complete 
calm  which  succeeds  this  is  neces- 
sary to  close  the  opera  on  a  note 
less  intensely  exciting. 

For  the  Second  Swedish  Theatre 
at  Gothenburg,  Grunewald  has  re- 
cently executed  a  set  of  designs 
and  costume  plates  for  a  produc- 
tion of  Sakountala.  The  decors 
show  amidst  their  variety  of  form 
and  color  a  clear  feeling  for  the 
qualities  of  the  story,  with  its  deli- 
cate and  etheralized  Oriental  at- 
mosphere, so  remote  from  the  Ori- 
ent of  Scheherezade,  for  instance. 
The  scene  which  presents  Sakoun- 
tala in  the  forest  with  her  two 
companions  is  conceived  entirely 
in  the  round.  Through  the  circu- 
lar opening  of  a  curtain  in  rose 
and  red  we  see  a  pile  of  undulat- 
ing hills  with  curved  bits  of  vege- 
tation against  a  pale-green  sky;i* 
and  underneath  a  tree  of  graceful 
drooping  lines,  upon  a  heap  of 
red  rocks,  and  seated  on  a  great 
white  flower  is  Sakountala.  Two 
of  the  settings  are  managed  with 
exactly  the  same  materials.  In 
one  there  is  a  landscape  with  hills 
covered  by  bright-colored  flowers, 
and  tall  sombre  trees  in  brown, 
green,  and  gray  in  the  background. 
In  the  succeeding  scene  the  light- 
ing changes  so  that  the  hills  and 
flowers  disappear  and  the  trees  re- 
main, suggesting  a  great  uncleared 
forest,  with  all  the  human  figures 
in  neutral  colors. 

One  of  the  settings  most  thor- 
oughly in  key  with  the  drama  is 
that  of  the  palace.  The  whole  is 
framed  by  tapestry  designs. 

When  the  International  Thea- 
tre Exposition  is  taken  to  America 
next  Autumn,  Isaac  Grunewald 
will  display  some  of  his  settings 
and  costumes  for  Sakountala  and 
Oberon.  Here  is  clearly  a  person 
of  international  importance  in  the 
theatre,  and  one  in  whom  America 
will  find  extraordinary  brilliance 
of  idea  and  execution.  In  the 
present  year  Grunewald  will  have 
a  general  exposition  of  his  work 
in  America.  This  showing,  of 
which  the  theatrical  designs  will 
form  only  a  small  proportion,  will 
provide  opportunity  for  judging  of 
his  extraordinary  productivity  and 
range. 
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INDIVIDUALITY  in  the  fur- 
-*■  nishing  and  decoration  ot  the 
home  can  now  be  achieved  without 
the  least  sacrifice  of  intrinsicbeauty 
and  luxurious  comfort. 

Unobtrusive  grace  of  lines  and 
proportions  are  characteristic  of 
all  new  Simmons  beds.  In  authen- 
tic period  designs  or  in  modern 
renderings  of  historic  styles,  they 
offerunits  harmonizing  with  almost 
any  scheme  of  decoration.  Color 
adds  its  subtle  charm,  unless  you 


prefer  the  mellow  tones  of  Amer- 
ican walnut,  brown  mahogany  or 
some  other  fine  wood  finish. 

Simmons  mattresses  and  springs, 
in  a  wide  variety  of  types  and  prices, 
offer  you  the  utmost  of  value  and 
sleep  comfort.  See  them  at  your 
furniture  dealer's  today,  or  write 
for  our  new  booklet,"Restful  Bed- 
rooms." Address  The  Simmons 
Company,  1 3 74  S.  Michigan  Ave., 
Chicago,  or  Simmons,  Limited, 
400  St.  Ambroise  Street,  M  ontreal. 


French  gray  walls  i>i  rough  plaster, 
curtains  and  bed  covers  in  ashes-of- 
roses  and  carpet  in  deep  raspberry 
establish  the  color  harmony  of  this 
charming  and  individual  chamber. 
The  draperies  are  silk  taffeta:  checked 
gingham  or  chambray  might  be  used 
with  happy  effect.  Beds  are  by  Sim- 
mons, in  the  spirit  of  Heppelwhite, 
finished  in  deep  green-blue  enamel, 
panels  in  pale  gray  blue.  May  be  had 
also  in  soft  old  blue,  jade  green  or 
ivory.  Colonial  mirror  in  antique  gilt. 
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HSeds   J^lattresses   Springs 

BUILT     FOR      SLEEP 


Reproduction  from  a  painting  in 
oil,  by  Frank  Swift  Chase,  of  the 
home  of  Dr.  Henry  Van  Dyke, 
Princeton,  N.J. 


Among  prominent  persons  anil  in- 
stitutions  served  by    Davey  Tree 
Surgeons  are  the  following : 

ROY  A.  RAINEY 

W.   C.    MARMON 

MRS.   F.    A.    CONSTABLE 

MRS.  ZFNAS  CRANE 

I -H\\  IN     FARNHAM    GREENE 

ILLINOIS  WATCH  COM- 
PANY 

UNIVERSITY  OF  CINCIN- 
NATI 

MUTUAL  BENEFIT  LIFE  IN- 
SURANCE   COMPANY 

DOMINION    P  \RK   CO..  LTD. 

SISTERS  OF  CHARITY  OF 
ST.  VINCENT  DE  PAUL 


A  decaying  tree  cannot  save  itself 

FEW  living  things  are  as  utterly  helpless,  as  defenseless  in  themselves,  as  the  tree 
when  it  is  attacked  by  internal  decay.  It  can  only  wait  to  die — unless  saved  by 
human  skill. 

The  inside  of  a  tree  is  largely  dormant  or  semi-dormant.  The  active  growth  and 
life  are  in  and  immediately  under  the  bark.  The  wood-cells  inside  of  a  tree  cannot 
protect  themselves  from  disease  and  decay.  The  bark  is  Nature's  protection.  Every 
wound  in  the  bark,  from  whatever  cause,  exposes  the  wood-cells  to  disease — and 
decay,  ceaseless  and  progressive  decay,  is  almost  inevitable.  Like  the  tooth,  when 
deca)   mice  starts,  nothing  but  human  skill  can  save  it. 

That  is  why  the  service  of  Davey  Tree  Surgeons  is  essential  to  the  health,  and 
perhaps  the  life,  of  your  trees.  Let  the  nearest  Davey  representative  examine  your 
trees  without  cost  or  obligation.  He  will  advise  you  reliably  and  frankly  whether 
they  do  or  do  not  need  attention.  But,  above  all,  don't  let  a  tree  "cobbler"  or  any- 
one of  unproven  skill  experiment  on  your  priceless  trees. 

What  does  Davey  Tree  Surgery  cost?  That  depends  entirely  on  the  amount  of  work  re-  ■ 
quired  and  what  portion  of  it  the  client  wishes  to  have  done.  In  1922  the  Davey  organiza- 
tion served  3581  clients.  75  per  cent  of  these  paid  less  than  two  hundred  dollars  each — that 
is.  from  two  hundred  down  to  very  small  amounts.  You  can  buy  as  much  or  as  little 
as  you  want. 


I    open    the   window   and 

make    salute: 
"God    bless    thy    branches 

and  feed  thv  root! 
Thou    hast    lived    before, 

live   after   me. 
Thin,      uncient.      friendh'. 

faithful  tree." 
—Dr.  Henry  Van   Dyke 


THE  DAVEY  TREE  EXPERT  CO 

Branch  offices  with  telephone  connect 
Street:  Boston,  Massachusetts  Trust  I 
Building;  Pittsburgh,  33'  Fourth  Aven 
Detroit.  General  Motors  Building;  Cm 
inn-  St.  I  nuts,  Arcade  Building;  Kan. 
treat,  2W  Laugauchitere,   West. 


Inc.,  4806  Elm  Street,  Kent,  Ohio. 

s:  New  York,  Astor  Trust  Building.  Fifth  Avenue  and  42nd 
Iding;  Philadelphia,  Land  Title  Building;  Baltimore.  American 
■  Buffalo,  no  Franklin  Street;  Cleveland.  Hippodrome  Building; 
nati,  Mercantile  Library  Building;  Chicago,  Westminster  Build- 
City,   Scarritt  Building;  Los  Angeles,   Garland   Building;   Man-. 


JOHN    DAVEY 
Father  of   Tree  Surgery 


DAVEY    TREE     SURGEONS 


Every  real  Davey  Tree  Surgeon  is  in  the  employ  of  The  Davey  Tree  Expert  Co.,  Inc.,  and  the  public  is  cautioned  against  those 
falsely  representing  themselves.  .In  agreement  made  with  the  Davey  Company  and  not  with  an  individual  is  certain  evidence 
cf  genuineness.  Protect  yourself  from  impostors.  If  anyone  solicits  the  care  of  your  trees  zvho  is  not  directly-in  our  employ, 
and  claims   to   be  a   Davey   man,  write  headquarters  for  his  record.     Save  yourself  from  loss  and  your  trees  from  harm 
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W.  P.  Nelson  Company 

Interior  Decorators  of  Fine  Residences,  Theatres, 
Churches,  Clubs  and  Public  Buildings 

614  S.  MICHIGAN  AVENUE 
CHICAGO 


209-211  W.  33  rd  STREET 
NEW  YORK 


DECORATING 

PAINTING 
DRAPERIES 
FURNISHINGS 
\N*UX  PAPER 
N.J»JELSON 


CLEVELAND 
Julkley  Building 


PITTSBURGH 
1514  Forbes   Street 


Designers 


Antique    Venetian    Columns   and    Sconces    Shown    in    Our 
Antique    Department. 


VILLAS  of 

Florence  and  Tuscany 

By    HAROLD    DONALDSON    EBERLEIN 

Co-author  of  'The  Practical  Book  of  Interior  Decoration,"  etc.,  etc. 

MORE  THAN  300  ILLUSTRATIONS 


The  general  reader,  the  architect  and 
the  devotee  of  beauty  will  prize  and  study 
these  remarkable  illustrations,  with  their 
descriptions  and  comments,  for  they  are 
bdth  an  inspiration  in  design  and  are  pe- 
culiarly rich  in  fresh,  suggestive  value. 
No  commercial  photographer  or  paid  as- 
sistant could  possibly  have  taken  the 
more  than  three  hundred  views  that  are 
shown  here.  The  author  did  the  work 
himself  with  infinite  care  and  a  true 
artistic  perception.  Each  set  of  views  is 
accompanied  by  a  plot  or  plan,  or  both, 
of  the  villa  concerned. 


Published  by  J.  B.  Lippincott  Co.,  and  The  Architectural  Record 

Co.     Colored  frontispiece.    Handsome  binding. 

Quarto.    In  a  box,  $15.00. 

Send  for  the  fully  descriptive  and  fully  illustrated  circular 


The  Architectural  Record 


115  WEST  FORTIETH  ST. 


NEW  YORK 


The  average  traveler  in  Tuscany  sees  only 
the  larger  and  more  celebrated  villas, 
and  little  dreams  of  the  many  delights 
hidden  behind  the  high  walls  that  line 
the  roads.  It  is  the  joy  of  these  as  well 
as  the  beauties  of  the  famous  places  that 
the  author  shares  with  the  reader. 
Twenty-three  villas  are  included,  ten  of 
which  have  previously  been  published  in 
The  Architectural  Record.  A  number  of 
those  not  so  published  are  by  Baldassare 
Peruzzi,  Michelozzi,  Giuliano  da  San- 
gallo.  Carlo  Fontana  and  others  of  note. 
This  volume  is  a  fascinating  work  in 
text,  illustration  and  manufacture,  hap- 
pily conceived  and  peculiarly  well  exe- 
cuted. 
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ARTS  &  DECORATION 


Brown -Robertson  Gallery 

ETCHINGS— ENGRAVINGS- COLOR  PRINTS 


THE  RED  PRINCE  MARE 
Painting  awarded  Gold  Medal  at  Paris  Salon 

Signed  artist  proofs  by  A.  J.  Munnings,  A.RA. 
Size  22y2  x  19.     Limited  Edition  $30.00 

SPORTING  PRINTS  FOR  COUNTRY  HOMES 

BROWN-ROBERTSON  GALLERY 

415  Madison  Avenue,  New  York 

Please  enter  my  subscription  for  a  signed  artist  proof  of 
"The  Red  Prince  Mare"  by  A.  J.  Munnings  at  $30.00. 

Name 

Address 


A  Charming  Group  in  Stick  W1II01 


TN  the  bright  or  neutral  tones  of 
*-  your  own  choosing,  this  stick 
willow  furniture  makes  a  group 
which  is  especially  delightful  on 
porch  or  terrace.  You  will  find 
other  appealing  pieces,  too  for  the 
Barto  collection  contains  every 
type  of  reed  and  willow  furniture. 


An  unusual  collection  of  bedroom 
sets,  some  painted  and  decorated, 
some  in  early  American  maple, 
will    also     attract     your    interest. 

Immediate  Deliveries 

You  are  cordially  invited  to  make  use 
of  the  Barto  Expert  Decorating  Ser- 
vice for  advice  on   colors  and  styles. 


Barto  for  Day  Beds 

EDWARD  R.  BARTO  &  CO. 

Interior  Furnishers  and  Decorators 
115  Lexington  Avenue,  New  York 


The  Mirror  as  a  Decoration 

DO  you  know  how  to  place  the  most  ancient  of 
decorative  accessories?  Mary  Harrod  Northend 
tells  you  in  the  July  Arts  &  Decoration.  The  only 
way  to  be  sure  of  getting  each  number  of  "the  most 
beautiful  and  most  interesting  magazine"  is  to  sub- 
scribe for  it.     Six  dollars  a  year. 

Arts  &  Decoration,  50  West  47th  St.,  New  York 


The   Perpetual   Reflection  of 
Our  Needs 


< 
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Sandals,  such  as  are  now  worn 
by  children,  are  of  very  primitive 
origin.  Shoes  are  a  survival  of 
Roman  times,  when  they  were  fre- 
quently ornamented.  In  the  mat- 
ter of  our  present-day  shoes,  the 
heels,  often  in  shape  as  well  as 
name,  bear  the  imprint  of  the 
Eighteenth  Century. 

The  original  clock  in  a  stocking 
or  modern  sock  was  no  doubt  made 
to  hide  the  seam,  as  stockings  were 
once  made  of  pieces  of  cloth  with 
seams  down  the  sides.  It  was  such 
a  stocking  that  Queen  Elizabeth 
wore.  The  tights  worn  to-day  by 
acrobats  are  descended  from  the 
long  Florentine  hose. 

Children,  until  a  comparatively 
recent  date,  presented  the  appear- 
ance of  men  and  women,  in  minia- 
ture, as  the  portraits  of  the  past 
show  us.  Of  this  custom  the  relic 
may  still  be  seen  in  the  sailor's 
suit,  the  Highland  dress,  and  the 
khaki   uniform   of   the   boy   scout. 

In  1423  it  is  said  De  Lormoye, 
the  first  couturier,  opened  an  estab- 
lishment in  Paris.  He  made  the 
court  costumes  for  the  ladies, 
knights  and  the  king's  bodyguard, 
and  some  of  the  clothes  worn  by 
Joan  d'  Arc  during  her  trial.  The 
Marquis  de  Giafferri  lecturing 
here  some  years  ago,  said :  "Clothes 
were  cheap  then.  An  up-to-the- 
minute  blouse  was  made  by  this 
couturier  for  twenty-six  cents.  A 
coat  cost  seventy  cents  and  a  skirt 
eighty  cents." 

Boutet  de  Monvel  in  speaking 
of  the  whims  of  fashion  once  said: 
"Everything  is  mixed  up  in  them, 
public  events  and  minute  happen- 
ings of  the  day,  the  appearance  of 
a  new  book,  the  success  of  a  new 


school  of  painting,  the  appearance 
of  a  play  or  ballet  at  the  opera, 
even  conditions  of  life  itself,  and 
those  thousand  mysterious  currents 
which  manifest  themselves  at  the 
same  moment  in  all  countries,  and 
the  charm  of  which  we  feel  with- 
out being  entirely  aware  of  them." 

Architecture  must  not  be  over- 
looked as  a  determining  factor,  for 
it  has  influenced  costume  more 
than  the  casual  observer  is  apt  to 
notice  or  realize.  Very  remark- 
able resemblances  can  be  seen  be- 
tween the  Gothic  church  steeples 
and  the  pointed  hats  and  shoes  of 
the  Fourteenth  and  Fifteenth  Cen- 
turies, as  well  as  such  examples  as 
the  turbans  of  the  Eastern  Church 
dignitaries  so  like  a  Mosque. 

When  we  look  back  to  the  in- 
troduction of  the  Fontanges  head- 
dress which  grew  out  of  the  ro- 
setted  garter  which  fastened  so 
becomingly  the  dishevelled  locks 
of  the  king's  mistress,  that  his  ap- 
proval caused  it  to  become  a  court 
fashion ;  of  the  ponderous  Frigate 
head-dress  that  grew  out  of  a 
ship's  victory  in  a  naval  battle  of 
the  Eighteenth  Century,  of  the 
high  collars  brought  into  fashion 
not  so  long  ago  because  they  were 
worn  by  Alexandra  of  England  to 
cover  a  scar,  and  of  the  season  of 
uncurled  ostrich  plumes  launched 
by  a  cloud-burst  at  a  great  Paris 
race-meet,  the  vogue  of  black  and|L 
white,  after  the  death  of  King  Ed- 
ward of  England,  and  the  military 
flavor  that  wars  have  always  given 
women's  clothes,  we  see  that  fash- 
ion is  in  sum  "The  perpetual  re- 
flection of  our  tendencies  and  our 
needs." 


An   Ideal   French    Decorative 
Scheme 


(Continued  from  page  19) 


in  their  finish  of  grey-green  and 
ivory  as  old  pieces.  The  draperies 
are  of  blue  silk  damask  and  the 
walls  are  finished  in  pale  yellow. 

The  cost  it  is  impossible  to  give 
exactly,  as  much  of  these  furnish- 
ings have  been  collected  gradually 
by  the  owner  in  several  countries ; 
others  have  been  adapted.  These 
have  been  supplemented  by  us  with 
genuine  antiques  and  hand-made 
reproductions.  The  original  cost 
of  a  piece  found,  perhaps  in  an 
old  French  chateau,  bears  no  re- 
lation to  its  present  value,  which 
is  not  calculated,  while  even  the 
pieces  made  here  will  vary  hun- 
dreds per  centum,  with  the  style 
and  material  used.  The  hard- 
ware, lamps  and  wall  lights  were 
especially  designed  for  each  in- 
terior. 

The  bedroom,  for  example,  had 
five  windows;  now  a  window  may 


be  draped  with  material  costing  a 
few  dollars  or  with  costly  fabrics, 
as  these  were,  running  into  hun- 
dreds. Walls,  again,  may  receive 
a  simple  coat  of  paint  for  a  very 
small  sum ;  but  these,  painted  and 
glazed  and  then  accentuated,  giv- 
ing a  beautiful,  soft,  lustrous  fin- 
ish were  costly,  but  even  then  in- 
expensive as  compared  with  cover- 
ing a  wall  with  tapestry,  for  which 
a  small  fortune  may  be  spent. 

However,  cost  of  developing  in- 
teriors harmonious  with  the  heir- 
looms or  treasures  collected  by  a 
client  must  be  in  some  measure 
influenced  by  the  character  of  these 
treasures,  whether  simple  old  New 
England  pieces  requiring  quiet 
surroundings  or  pieces  such  as 
these  cabinets  described  of  the 
French  Renaissance  which  seem 
to  demand  tapestries,  needle-point, 
chairs  and   hangings  of   the  time. 
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ARTS  &  DECORATION 


The  Sketch  Box 

There  is  a  great  desire  in  everyone  to  seek 
an  outlet  for  tkeir  feelings  which  the  beauties 
of  nature  create  in  them.  The  writer 
finds  expression  in  words,  the  photographer 
in  his  camera,  but  the  greatest  ]"o>)  lies 
in  the  ability  to  portray  a  scene  with  brush 
and   color.     That    is    true   self  expression. 

The  Weber  Sketch  Box  is  ready  to  go 
with  you  out  into  the  country  where  June 
skies  and  green  meadows  beckon  your  brush. 
Compact,  light  and  complete  to  every  detail, 
it  will   make  your   trip   doubly  enjoyable. 

F.WEBER  CO. 

Main  Office  and  Factory: 

1220  Buttonwood  Street 
ST.  LOUIS  PHILADELPHIA  BALTIMORE 

Weber  Artiste  Materials 


SHIRTMAKERS  AND  HABERDASHERS  V 


FINE  HOSIERY 
FOR  GOLF  AND  SPORTS 

We  feature  Unusual  Qualities  for 

Golf,    Sport    and    Country    Club 

wear.     Our  extensive  assortments 

Ik  embrace  only   the   Finest   Grades 

A^.  in   the    most    Desirable   and    Dis- 

|  Jl\       tinctive  Effects. 


512    FIFTH   AVENUE,  N.  Y. 

AT  43D  STREET 


Artificial  Flowering  Plants,  and  Trees 
with  Pots,  complete,  from  1(V  up 


Our  Illustrated  Catalogue  No. 
II  with  illustrations  in  colors 
of  Artificial  Flowers,  Plants, 
Vines,  Trees,  etc..  Mailed 
FREE   for    the   asking. 


FRANK  NETSCHERT,  Inc. 

61  Barclay  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
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High  relief  wood  carving  particularly  inter- 
esting because  of  the  horse  and  old  style 
muskets.  Here  the  formal  composition,  no 
less  than  basic  idea  indicate  a  culture 
above    the    equatorial   jungle 


The  Art  of  the  Boshongo 
Craftsmen 


(Continued  from  page   54) 


ride.  They  were  merely  kept  as 
curiosities  and  as  symbols  of  rank. 
The  bronzes  of  Benin  in  the  Field 
and  British  Museums  represent 
Portuguese  types  of  armor  and  fire- 
arms, and  one  small  relief  shows 
the  unmistakable  helmet  and  fea- 
tures of  the  Norseman.  Was  this 
a  reminiscence  of  some  foray  in 
which  the  swordsmen  of  the  frozen 
fiords  proved  their  mettle  to  the 
spearmen  of  the  moist  equatorial 
jungle?  Certainly  the  likeness  is 
too  accurate,  the  detail  too  pro- 
nounced to  have  been  other  than 
a  skilled  attempt  at  protraiture. 
The  rafia  cloths  in  spirited  geo- 
metric patterns,  no  two  units  of 
which  are  ever  quite  alike,  more 
than  suggest  the  painted  bark  fab- 
rics of  the  South  Sea  Islands. 
When  in  addition  to  this  we  con- 
sidered a  curious  similarity  in  some 
of  the  wood  carvings,  between  these 
two  apparently  isolated  peoples, 
the  subject  assumes  a  new  inter- 
est. Of  course,  the  obvious  in- 
fluence of  the  vigorous  navigators 
of  Europe  may  account  for  all  of 
this.  It  is,  however,  well-estab- 
lished that  the  first  navigators  in 
the  South  Sea  Islands  found  the 
arts  of  tapa  well  developed,  and 
while  we  have  no  accurate  ac- 
counts of  the  design,  what  little 
we  do  know  indicates  that  the 
geometric  character  was  pro- 
nounced. Tapa  cloth  exists  in 
Africa  and  in  Central  America  as 
well  as  among  the  Pacific  Island- 
ers. It  is  incredible  that  there 
could  have  existed  any  period  in 
history   when    the    peoples   of    the 


Congo  and  the  peoples  of  the 
South  Sea  Islands  had  direct 
contacts.  We  must,  therefore,  as- 
sume that  either  the  similarity  in 
pattern  and  in  wood-carving  were 
freaks  of  accident  or  that  there 
was  a  common  centre  of  distribu- 
tion, which  affected  both  these  peo- 
pies. 

The  rules  that  govern  the  devel- 
opment of  any  art,  almost  invari- 
ably include  some  exotic  influence. 
Where  this  influence  falls  within 
historic  times  or  occurred  to  peo- 
ple with  intelligible  historic  rec- 
ords, it  can  be  easily  traced. 
Where,  however,  these  proofs  are 
lacking,  we  should  not  immediate- 
ly assume  the  absence  of  the  in- 
fluence, but  rather  seek  to  estab- 
lish other  proofs  of  its  existence. 

Art,  the  power  man  acquires  to 
impart  beauty  and  interest  to  raw 
materials,  is  so  ancient  a  character 
of  human  nature,  that  its  begin- 
nings are  shrouded  by  a  veil  we 
call  prehistoric.  With  the  broad- 
ening of  our  knowledge,  with  the 
scientific  development  of  collec- 
tions, many  of  these  problems  may 
be  solved.  Certain  others,  lost 
in  the  night  of  history,  are  beyond 
recall.  To  this  condition  I  am, 
however,  reconciled.  I  am  wiiling 
that  to  the  interest  in  design  should 
be  added  the  fascination  of  the 
unknown,  but  I  am  unwilling  to 
totally  disregard  all  laws  that  have 
governed  art  among  other  races 
and  other  people,  when  consider- 
ing so  important  a  subject  as  the 
arts  of  equatorial  Africa. 
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Competition 


c   /Y  WELL-KNOWN  magazine  with  a  circulation  of  a  little  over  a 

/\  "s  hundred  thousand  published  an  advertisement  in  Printers'  Ink 

^     ^^  telling  of  the  hundreds  of  thousands  of  lines  of  toilet  preparations 

advertising  it  had  published  and  listed  117  separate  concerns  who  used 

the  space. 

To  have  a  page  advertisement  in  this  magazine  for  a  year  would  cost 
approximately  $24,000. 

If  every  advertisement  in  the  buses  was  a  toilet  preparation  adver- 
tisement, the  greatest  competition  you  could  have  for  a  circulation  many 
times  this  hundred  thousand  would  be  thirty  cards  as  against  your  one, 
and  all  of  them  would  be  the  same  size  and  in  as  many  colors  as  the 
advertiser  wished  to  print  his  card. 

This  is  a  thought  that  advertisers  should  have  in  mind  when  planning 
their  appropriation.  To  reach  bus  passengers,  who  total  38,000,000 
riding  inside  only,  during  the  year,  costs  only  19  cents  a  thousand.  The 
cost  to  reach  readers  of  the  magazine  in  question  is  $8.28  per  page 
per  thousand. 

A  very  large  percentage  of  the  readers  of  newspapers  and  magazines 
are  in  their  homes,  far  away  from  shops  in  which  the  articles  advertised 
can  be  purchased.  The  larger  percentage  of  bus  passengers  need  only  to 
step  off  a  bus  and  walk  into  a  shop  where  the  articles  can  be  purchased. 

The  advertising  space  in  the  buses  offers  you  a  unique  opportunity 
of  reaching  a  select  class  of  people  at  an  opportune  time.  I  have  a  full 
run  of  side  spaces  (a  card  in  300  buses)  open  on  June  20th.  Rate 
circular  and  other  information  on  request. 


S* 


JOHN  H.  LIVINGSTON,  JR. 

Advertising  Space  in  the  Fifth  Avenue  Buses 
425  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York 

Telephone  0274  Vanderbilt 
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TOPHUNTER 

MANTELS  AND  FIREPLACE  EQUIPMENT 
Authentic  Reproductions 


II 


A  Sculptor  of  Soldiers  and 
Athletes 

{Continued  from  page  31) 
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Hand  wrought  grate  for  use  with  andirons 

EXHIBITION    OF    OR1Q1NAL    PIECES 

An  interesting  shipment  of  antique  mantels  and  fireplace  equipment,  g 
personally  collected  by  Mr.  Todhunter  in  England,  has  just  arrived.  An  g 
exceptional  opportunity  to  secure  unusual  pieces  at  very  moderate  prices.    1 
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WEATHERVAKfES 


We  shall  be  pl< 
booklet    of   oui 


new   designs 
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|ARTHUK    TODHUNTE  FV     414    MADISON    AVENUE,    NEW   YORK    |j 
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Just  Set  the  Indicator 


Have  Exactly  the 

Temperature  You  Want 

In  your  new  home,  install  the  "Minne- 
apolis." Then  just  set  the  indicator  for 
the  day  and  night  temperatures  you  want 
forget  all  about  dampers,  drafts  and 
valves.  No  bother — and  you'll  have  ex- 
actly  the   temperature    you    desir 


"Minneapolis"  controls  the  temperature 
.tically — changes    from    day    to    night    te 
re  and  back  again  without  effort  on  \< 
part.      Keeps   the  house  correctly   heated, 
too  warm  or  too  cold.     Uniform  temperature  al- 
ways.     You  save   fuel — the  "Minneapolis"  pays 
for  itself.     Quickly  installed  in  any  home,  old  or 
n™.  on  any  heating  plant.     Write  for  booklet, 
"The  Convenience  of  Comfort." 

Minneapolis   Heat   Regulator   Co. 

2780  Fourth  Avenue.   So.,  Mirmeanclis,  Minn. 

Service  Branches  in  20  principal  cities. 
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point  where  the  ancient  Roman 
road  leads  to  Chester.  He's  a 
bonny  lad  with  his  frank  and 
fearless  expression  of  self-confi- 
dence— true  prototype  of  his  an- 
cestors who  marched  up  this  same 
long  road  from  the  sea.  In  his 
hand  a  rose — that's  for  happiness. 
Hanging  from  his  rifle — a  Ger- 
man helmet — symbol  of  victory. 
Himself  the  type  and  symbol  of 
all  the  lads  who  went  as  well  as 
those  who  did  not  return.  "He 
is  like  my  son  who  died,"  wrote 
a  mother  from  a  remote  English 
hamlet.  "We  keep  a  picture  of 
your  soldier  in  oiir  home,  he  is 
our  brother,"  said  another.  "It  is 
my  nephew,"  or  "My  neighbor's 
son." 

"Even  now  I  frequently  get  let- 
ters like  these  from  England,  Scot- 
land, Canada  and  Australia,"  said 
the  Doctor,  "and  such  tributes 
mean  more  than  all  the  critics' 
praise  or  plaudits  of  the  crowd." 

In  the  light  of  another  public 
square  three  thousand  miles  across 
the  seas  in  the  little  town  of  Alt- 
monte  near  Ottawa,  Tait  Mc- 
Kenzie's  birthplace,  the  statue  of 
a  soldier  more  mature  and  serious, 
wearing  the  uniform  of  the  Prin- 
cess Patricia  Canadian  Light  In- 
fantry, will  be  unveiled  the  com- 
ing summer.  This  impressive  me- 
morial which  is  now  nearing  com- 
pletion will  bear  the  inscription 
across  the  base,  "Erected  to  Carry 
Out  a  Bequest  of  Alexander  Ros- 
amond, Lieutenant  P.  P.  C.  L.  I., 
killed  at  Courcette  1916."  The 
story  runs,  that  of  two  hundred 
men    who    volunteered    from    the 


tiny  village,  fifty-four  never  re- 
turned ;  among  these  was  Rosa- 
mond, whose  wish  it  was  that  the 
soldier  figure  should  immortalize 
all  his  comrades. 

The  faculty  of  representing  re- 
pose in  action,  so  characteristic  of 
this  artist's  works,  is  noticeably 
brought  out  in  this  statue  "The 
Volunteer."  Controlled  emotion 
is  visible,  but  while  the  figure  is 
"at  ease"  it  is  not  relaxed  or  rest- 
ing, as  shown  by  the  tense  attitude 
and  clenched  fist.  An  English- 
man, native  or  Canadian,  will  not 
show  his  emotions  in  his  face,  and 
true  to  form  only  by  the  stead- 
fast determination  of  the  jaw,  the 
intense  concentration  of  the  far- 
seeing  eyes  does  the  immobile 
countenance  betray  the  disquieted 
soul  within.  Few  sculptors  how- 
ever gifted  would  have  so  com- 
prehensively and  completely  em- 
bodied this  national  trait,  but  Mc- 
Kenzie  knows  and  loves  his  sub- 
jects. With  simple  dignity  the 
military  figure  is  presented 
stripped  of  all  unnecessary  accou- 
trement that  might  distract  the 
eye ;  it  is  a  vital  contribution  to 
our  national  expression.  Thus 
says  the  sculptor,  "We  must  show 
what  we  as  a  people  are  doing  in 
this  age  or  else  our  art  shall  per- 
ish." 

While  his  work  has  often  been 
compared  to  the  athletic  art  of 
the  Greeks,  it  is  in  none  of  its 
manifold  forms  pseudo  classic,  but 
rather  a  genuine  expression  of  our 
present-day  civilization.  Tait  Mc- 
Kenzie's  art  will  live. 


The   Author    and    His    Home 
Environment 
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authors  can  place  a  finger  upon  the 
actual  concrete  beginnings  of  a 
story.  A  newspaper  headline.  A 
bit  of  conversation  overheard  from 
I  the  top  of  a  bus.  The  quaint  char- 
J  acter  of  the  corner  grocer. 

Personally  I  have  never  written 
!  a  story  from  the  life,  so  to  speak. 
i  The  impulse  to  do  a  certain  type 
J  of  story  comes  and  I  depend  more 
upon    my    intuition    to    lead    me 
through    it   than    I    do   upon   con- 
crete    knowledge     of     a     subject. 
I  Very  often  I  find  that  a  character 
I  or    environment    about    which    I 
j  know  fewest  concrete  facts  is  the 
one    that    emerges    most    convinc- 
ingly.    But  that  is  venturing  into 
the  strange,  marshy  lands  of  the 
unexplainable  and   is  best  left  to 
be  judged    merely  as   an    idiosyn- 
crasy. 


Does  your  character  or  your 
plot  come  first,  is  a  mossy  question 
which  is  frequently  put  to  me.  In- 
variably my  character  precedes 
plot — and  plot  after  all,  is  merely, 
except  in  the  detective  or  pica- 
resque tale,  a  vehicle  which  must 
trundle  along  the  idea.  The  plot 
grows  around  the  character,  who 
sits  in  the  center  like  a  spider 
weaving  its  own  environment. 

But  in  the  last  analysis,  methods 
are  not  what  matter  to  the  world, 
any  more  than  it  used  to  matter 
how  many  pairs  of  eyes  went  blind 
in  weaving  the  queen's  coronation 
robe.  The  glory  of  the  fabric  is 
the  thing. 

The  author's  eyes,  and  how  he 
uses  them,  are  his  own,  his  lonely 
and  his  eternal  concern. 
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Every  Woman  Her  Own  Ponce 
de  Leon 


By  ELIZABETH  ARDEN 


EVERYONE  remembers  that 
gallant  mission  on  which 
Ponce  de  Leon  tared  so  gaily  forth 
in  the  years  agone ;  he  meant  to 
find  a  fountain  of  eternal  youth. 
There  were  many  who  laughed  at 
his  quest,  though  the  whole  world 
in  its  secret  heart  wished  him  suc- 
cess. When  he  tailed  to  rind  the 
waters  of  rejuvenation  for  which 
lie  sought,  it  smiled  a  little  wryly, 
and  said  that  it  had  told  him  so — 
u<  is  the  way  of  the  world. 

But,  for  my  part,  I  have  often 
thought  that  it  was  an  admirably 
sound  principle  which  impelled  the 
explorer  to  his  search,  and  a  noble 
dream  that  drew  him  on.  To 
Ponce  de  Leon  there  seemed  no 
rhyme  or  reason  in  an  invading 
old  age  that  begins  to  settle  down 
like  a  pall  before  youth  lias  lasted 
hardly  longer  than  a  happy  hour. 
He  felt  that  there  must  be  a  cure 
for  any  plan  so  obviously  wrong. 
In  that,  he  was  quite  right;  I  am 
willing  to  stake  my  professional 
reputation  on  it.  He  did  not  rind 
it,  but  the  fact  remains  that  there 
is  a  fountain  of  youth.  In  seeking 
it  out,  every  woman  must  be  her 
own  Ponce  de  Leon,  but  this  does 
not  mean  that  she  must  fare  forth 
from  her  home  into  distant  places 
to  search  for  it.  Her  own  private 
fountain  of  youth — there  is  an  in- 
dividual one  for  every  woman — 
may  be  found  just  as  readily  in 
her  own  home,  in  her  own  heart. 

In  the  annual  pursuit  of  my 
work  in  my  Salons  in  this  coun- 
try, and  in  London  and  in  Paris, 
I  come  into  contact  with  thou- 
sands of  women  every  year,  all  of 
them  with  their  faces  turned  to- 
ward the  same  quest,  "The  Quest 
of  the  Beautiful."  Obviously, 
some  of  them  have  found  their 
fountains  of  youth ;  I  can  always 
tell  a  woman  who  has  done  that 
when  I  see  her,  not  just  by  her 
well-preserved  skin  and  her  shin- 
ing hair,  but  by  the  happiness,  the 
assurance  in  her  eyes.  Always, 
too.  I  can  tell  the  ones  who  have 
failed  in  their  search,  for  there  is 
something  baffled  and  pent  about 
them. 

In  these  modern  days  of  up-to- 
date  methods  and  scientific  road- 
maps  to  loveliness,  every  woman 
should  look  ten  years  younger  than 
her  age.  Every  woman  can  who 
wills  it.  And  by  "willing  it"  I 
do  not  mean  steeling  yourself  to 
S"me  stern  regime  or  fearful  or- 
deal of  surgery.  Those  things  are 
wrong!' 

But  do  not  think  either  that  I 
am  going  to  tell  you  of  any  magic- 
brew  that  will  transform  you  or 
any  pearl  that  you  must  dissolve 
and  drink,  in  order  to  gain  this 
miraculous  boon  of  remaining 
young.  It  demands  some  diligence 
and  some  work,  of  course,  but  for 
all  that,  it  is  really  a  very  simple 


matter.   You  remember  Peter  Pan, 

the  boy  who  wouldn't  grow  up. 
and  who  always  thought  and  acted 
witli  that  precious  principle  in 
mind?  Well,  there  you  have  your 
working  rule.  You  need  only  be 
the  woman  who  wouldn't  grow 
old.  if  you  will  but  remember  al- 
ways to  think  and  to  act  like  that 
woman. 

The  largest  component  part  in 
any  woman's  fountain  of  youth 
must  always  be  perfect  health,  not 
only  health  of  body  but  health  of 
skin  and  muscle  and  hair.  The 
only  other  ingredient  necessary  is 
a  certain  joj  of  spirit,  a  certain 
conviction  that  life  is  an  alluring 
thing.  But  the  second  essential 
will  follow  almost  as  a  corollary 
of  the  first.  A  woman  with  all 
the  charm  of  perfect  health,  who 
is  lovely  and  who  knows  it,  finds 
life  good  as  she  treads  her  ways 
of  delight,  ways  that  every  one  of 
us  may  tread. 

Often  and  often  as  I  have  stood 
talking  with  a  woman,  diagnosing 
her  skin  ailments  for  her,  consid- 
ering her  carefully  before  I  offer 
the  individual  prescription  of 
which  she  is  in  need  if  she  is  to 
find  loveliness,  I  have  unconscious- 
ly summed  her  up  in  my  mind. 

"Let  me  see,"  I  have  reflected. 
"What  are  the  things  about  you 
that  make  you  look  older  than  you 
should?  What  are  the  things  that 
must  be  done  for  you  if  you  are 
to  look  young?" 

So  it  happens  that  I  have  for- 
mulated quite  a  list  in  my  mind  of 
things  which  it  seems  to  me  are 
most  apt  to  make  women  look  old, 
the  most  usual  stumbling-stones 
on  the  road  to  the  fountain  of 
youth.  In  the  hope  that  it  may 
prove  of  help  to  some  woman  who 
reads  these  lines,  I  want  just 
briefly  to  mention  a  few  of  those 
age-avowing  characteristics  now. 
Of  course,  there  is  nothing  arbi- 
trary about  the  order  in  which 
I  place  them  here. 

No  woman,  of  course,  can  look 
young  while  her  skin  looks  fla- 
grantly old.  It  need  not  be  wrin- 
kled or  deeply  lined  to  present 
this  devastating  effect ;  a  blotch,  a 
discoloration,  a  lack  of  the  radi- 
ance of  youth  in  the  texture,  all 
give  the  same  impression  of  age. 
No  cosmetics  can  camouflage  an 
old  skin  into  looking  fresh  and 
new,  any  more  than  gold  lace  and 
braid  could  make  a  worn-out  frock 
look  really  fresh.  There  may  be 
some  excuse  for  wearing  an  old 
dress,  but  there  is  none  for  wear- 
ing old  skin,  since  the  skin  is  being 
renewed  all  the  time.  The  diffi- 
culty with  most  women  is  that 
they  let  the  new  skin  form  over 
the  old  discolorations,  over  the  big 
pores  which  could  so  easily  be  ob- 
literated, over  the  wrinkles  and 
(Continued  on  next  page) 
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PRACTICAL 
LUXURIES 


any  homes  count  among 
their  treasures  pieces  of 
linen,  hallowed  by  age 
and  association,  that  are 
as  lustrous  and  useful  as  on  the 
joyous  occasion  when  they  first 
came  into  possession. 
Of  such  are  Fleur-dE'Lis  Irish 
Hand  Woven  Linen  Damask 
tablecloths  and  napkins,  fit  to 
grace  the  tables  of  monarchs  and 
yet  the  most  serviceable  of  all 
household  necessaries,  priced  so 
that  they  are  a  practical  luxury. 
The  handloom  weavers  of  Ire' 
land  mark  these  linens  so  that 
each  tablecloth  and  napkin  tells 
you  by  the  simplest  method  that 
it  is  genuine.When  buying  linen 
tablecloths  and  napkins  look  for 
the  FleuR'DE'Lis  emblem  and  the 
legend :  Irish  Hand  Wo  venLinen 
Damask,  woven  into  the  margin 
of  every  piece.  The  signature  of 
the  handloom  craft  makes  this 
linen  a  luxury;  the  FleuR'DE'Lis 
emblem,  guaranteeing  its  lasting 
durability,  proves  it  an  economy. 
Sold  at  the  better  stores  in  the 
larger  cities  of  the  United  States 
and  Canada. 


IRELAND  BROS. 

INCORPORATED 

MAKERS  OF  THE  FLEUR'DE'LIS  LINENS 
BELFAST  NEW  YORK  LONDON 

1 02  Franklin  Street 

A  Book  of  Designs,  containing  full  informa' 

tion  regarding  sizes,  if  not  obtainable  in  your 

locality,  may  be  had  upon  request. 

For  fine  use  also  are  Fleur  de  Lis  Linen  Towels, 
Linen  Sheets  and  Pillow  Cases. 


© 
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Designed  for  Ireland  Bros,  by  Julicn  Elfenbcinjrojh  VHth  Century  Irish  MSS. 
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Economical  and  Enduring 
Construction 

TONE  construction  does  not 
by  any  means  imply  that  a 
residence  must  be  of  massive 
proportions  or  somber  in  its 
appearance.  The  most  delightfully  grace- 
ful small  residences  may  be  constructed 
of  Indiana  Limestone,  which  is  adapt- 
able to  every  form  of  architecture. 

Random  Ashlar  of  Indiana  Limestone 
affords  builders  many  opportunities  for 
interesting  effects  in  homes  of  simple 
design  and  moderate  cost.  The  stone  is 
shipped  from  the  quarries  in  random 
length  strips,  rough  sawed  on  four 
sides,  for  use  without  further  finish  or 
hand  labor  other  than  the  jointing  off  of 
the  blocks  to  the  desired  lengths. 

While  a  comparatively  new  development, 
this  form  of  Indiana  Limestone  con- 
struction is  rapidly  gaining  favor,  for  the 
reason  that  with  no  other  material  can 
the  same  permanently  artistic  effect  be  ob- 
tained at  an  equal  moderate  expenditure. 


oA  folder  descriptive  of  the  house  illustrated 

above,  showing  floor  plans,  or  any  infc 

on  Indiana  Limestone  sent  free  upon  request. 


Indiana  Limestone  Quarrymen's  Association 

Box  E-778     .     Bedford,  Indiana 


Every  Woman  Her  Own  Ponce 
de  Leon  49 


{Continued  from  previous  page) 


lines  which  could  be  prevented  or 
removed,  by  toning  up  the  mus- 
cles with  stimulating  muscle  oil 
and  a  good  astringent. 

There  are  two  things  that  it 
seems  to  me  impossible  to  repeat 
too  often  in  discussing  this  mat- 
ter of  youthfulness  of  skin.  In 
the  first  place  women  who  have  a 
sincere  interest  in  locating  the 
fountain  of  youth  should  cleave  to 
a  good  cleansing  cream  as  to  their 
hope  of  salvation,  never  forgetting 
for  a  moment  that  soap  and  water 
not  only  are  inadequate  to  remove 
all  the  dust  from  the  pores,  but 
also  that  they  dangerously  relax 
the  muscles,  which  must  result 
ultimately  in  loose  skin  and  wrin- 
kles. In  the  second  place — and 
though  I  have  said  this  before,  I 
must  say  it  again,  for  it  is  the 
very  foundation-stone  for  our 
fountain  of  youth — do  not  mas- 
sage your  face  at  any  time;  you 
are  only  massaging  a  few  years  on 
to  your  looks.  Massage  is  another 
thing  that  causes  the  muscles  to 
relax,  which  they  are  only  too  apt 
to  do  without  any  inducement. 
Instead  of  massaging  the  face,  use 
the  method  that  I  call  muscle- 
strapping,  or  briskly  pat  the  skin 
food  or  tonic  into  the  skin  along 
the  lines  of  the  muscles,  not  only 
helping  to  tighten  the  skin,  but 
exercising  the  muscles  so  that  they 
will    regain    their   vitality. 

I  have  seen  scores  of  women 
who  looked  delightfully  young  un- 
til one  caught  a  glimpse  of  their 
hands.  Just  keeping  the  nails 
clean  and  shapely  is  not  nearly 
enough  ;  the  hands  themselves  must 
be  kept  shapely  and  white  and 
smooth.  They  must  not  be  dis- 
figured by  spots  or  by  big  veins. 
A  good  bleach  cream  to  prevent 
discoloration  and  a  good  hand 
cream,  to  nourish  the  skin  of  the 
hands,  and  keep  it  smooth  and  pro- 
tected, are  absolute  essentials  for 
the  woman  resolved  upon  looking 
as  youthful  as  possible.  A  new 
delightful  hand  preparation  has  a 
fragrant  Eau  de  Cologne  base  with 


delicate  oils  that  keep  the  hands 
exquisitely  soft  and  satiny.  This 
is  also  very  refreshing  and  sooth- 
ing to  pat  on  the  skin  of  the  body 
after  the  bath. 

Hair  is  another  age-revealer. 
No  hat  in  the  world  can  make  a 
face  look  as  young  and  as  lovely 
as  it  should  if  the  hair  beneath 
the  hat  is  limp  and  ugly  and  dead- 
looking.  Young-looking  hair  is 
possible  only  when  one  has  a  thor- 
oughly healthy  scalp,  and  gives 
both  scalp  and  hair  the  best  of  in- 
telligent care.  If  your  hair  is  dry 
or  brittle,  split  at  the  ends,  oily  or 
dull  in  color,  it  is  trying  its  best  to 
tell  you  that  it  needs  a  good  tonic, 
one  specially  prescribed  for  it, 
and  the  right  kind  of  brushing, 
and  all-around  consideration. 
Gray  hairs  can  best  be  concealed 
before  they  come. 

Above  all  else,  the  eyes  should 
look  young,  for  the  eyes  are  the 
mirror  of  the  youthful  soul  which 
all  who  drink  of  the  sought-for 
fountain  should  have.  It  is  really 
remarkable  how  little  attention  the 
average  woman  pays  to  her  eyes, 
which  are  the  most  significant  part 
of  her  whole  face.  Sometimes  she 
doesn't  even  bathe  them  once  a 
day  with  a  good  eye  lotion,  doesn't 
even  remember  that  often  the  first 
part  of  the  face  to  show  age  is  the 
surface  immediately  surrounding 
the  eyes,  where  puffiness  and  fine  I' 
little  lines  are  only  too  apt  to  ac- 
knowledge the  years  their  master. 
A  good  eye  cream  is  a  necessity  in 
pulling  down  these  little  flags  of 
betrayal. 

These  are  just  a  few  of  the 
drops  which  I  would  contribute 
to  every  woman's  fountain  of 
youth.  The  greater  part  of  its 
waters,  she  should  remember,  must 
spring  forth  from  her  own  inner- 
most being,  her  perfect  health,  and 
her  enjoyment  of  life.  It  takes 
effort,  it  is  true,  to  get  one's  pri- 
vate fountain  of  youth  into  good 
working  order,  but  oh,  the  sweet- 
ness and  coolness  of  the  joyful 
springs,  once  one  has  found  them ! 


JUNE,  1923 
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Makers  of 
Furnaces 
Steam  Boilers 
Water  Boilers 
Vapor  Systems 
Laundry  Heater 
Coal  Ranges 
Combination 

Ranges 


HAT  an  Attractive  Kitchen! 


The  natural  exclamation  of  a  woman  who  enters    a   well  -  equipped,    tastefully   decorated, 
efficient-looking  kitchen.      Vet  how  seldom  a   kitchen  makes  a  favorable  impression. 
Yours  can   he  one  of  the  most  attractive  rooms   in    the   house.      Modern    kitchen    equip- 
ment   is    made    to    embody   beauty    as    well    as  utility. 

Richardson  "PERFECT"  Combination 

Porcelain  Enamel  Ranges 

cook  with  coal,  or  gas.  or  both.  They  cook  well.  They  are  economical  in  fuel  con- 
sumption. They  are  well  arranged,  with  commodious  ovens  and  ample  cooking  surface. 
They  furnish  a  generous  supply  of  hot  water  for  household  use. 

Furthermore,  they  are  beautifully  finished  in  indestructible,  brilliant  gray  enamel— har- 
monious in  color  and  easily  cared   for.     They  please  the  cooks! 

Let  us  send  you  a  folder  illustrating  some  of  the  many  models  of  "PERFECT"  Enamel 
Ranges. 

RICHARDSON   &  BOYNTON    CO 


York  Philadelphia  Boston 

Milwaukee  Indianapolis 


Newark 
Providence 


Chicago  Detroit 

Rochester 
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CAN 

I  ^         MOl 

^^WALLO 


ITA< 


MODERN        4 
.L  COVERING ' 


REG  US  PATOFTlCt 


Not  an  expense,  but  an  investment 


ROOMS  in  which  we  feel 
comfortable,  natural,  at  ease, 
invariably  are  rooms  whose  dec- 
orations are  a  very  part  of  their 
owners.  If  you  are  not  familiar 
with  this  modern  wall  covering 
material,  and  its  remarkable  possi- 
bilities for  individualism,  you 
might  be  surprised  to  learn  how 
many  such  rooms  have  their  walls 
clothed  with  Sanitas. 


Sanitas  comes  in  styles  for  every 
room  in  the  house.  It  is  made  on 
cloth,  ready-painted  with  durable 
oil  colors  that  do  not  crack,  tear, 
peel,  blister,  or  fade.  It  can  be 
wiped  clean  with  a  damp  cloth. 
Apply  it  over  any  flat  surface;  it 
is  ideal  over  wall-boards,  and  on 
new  walls  can  be  hung  as  soon  as 
the  house  is  built. 
Sanitas  is  not  an  expense,  but  an 
investment. 


Enamel    Finish 

In  plain  colors,  striped, 
mottled,  tile  and  mosaic 
effects,  for  kitchens, 
laundries, 


bathr 


Flat  Finish 
plain  tints,  for  flat 
tones  that  can  be  pan- 
eled, stenciled,  fres- 
coed, Tiffany  blended, 
or  stippled. 


Decorative    Patterns 

floral  designs,  reproduc- 
tions of  tapestry,  grass- 
cloth,  chambray,  burlap, 
leather,  rough-tile  and 
stucco. 


Have  your  decorator  show  you  Sanitas 
Write  us  for  samples  and  booklet 

The  Standard  Textile  Products  Co. 
32iO  Broadway.  New  York 

Dept.  4 
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The    Birth    of 
Modern    Art 

>|M~ODERNIST     painting," 
^■'■"■against  which  the  advocates 

of  academic  painting  have  pro- 
tested so  bitterly,  is,  in  reality,  an 
art  of  color,  affirms  Mr.  Willard 
Huntington  Wright  in  his  new 
book.  "The  Future  of  Painting." 
And,  continues  the  author,  the  rea- 
son that  it  is  so  widely  misunder- 
stood  and  has  given  rise  to  so 
many  misconceptions,  is  due  to  the 
fact  that,  for  over  a  hundred  years, 
it  has  been  measured  by  the 
standards  of  painting  to  which  it 
does  not.  and  can  not,  conform, 
any  more  than  the  art  of  the  drama 
can  be  made  to  conform  to  the 
standards  of  the  art  of  poetry. 

The  new  art  of  color  has  been 
condemned  by  the  exponents  of 
painting  because  it  did  not  fulfill 
the  functions  of  painting ;  and  the 
art  of  painting  has  been  con- 
demned by  exponents  of  the  new 
art  of  color  because  it  did  not  ful- 
fill the  functions  of  the  new  art 
of  color.  The  misunderstanding 
has  been  mutual.  The  entire  con- 
flict lias  been  one  of  a  misconcep- 
tion of  purpose  and  ideals — one 
might  almost  say,  of  nomenclature. 

This  confusing  of  two  separate 
arts,  and  the  continual  efforts  to 
reconcile  two  divergent  methods 
of  aesthetic  procedure,  and  to 
measure  each  by  the  other's 
standard,  grew  originally  out  of 
the  fact  that  their  metiers  and 
processes  were  identical.  Also, 
there  were  certain  apparent,  but 
"jot  actual,  similarities  of  purpose 
in  the  two  arts,  which  resulted  in 
the  new  art  of  color  being  re- 
garded as  a  development  of  paint- 
ing— a  logical  and  direct  develop- 
ment, according  to  the  defenders 
of  modern  art;  a  distorted  and 
abortive  development,  according  to 
the  adherents  of  the  older  paint- 
ing. But  while  the  art  of  color 
sprang  from,  and  grew  out  of,  the 
art  of  painting,  it  was,  in  reality, 
an  independent  organism. 

In  very  much  the  same  way 
have  the  different  forms  of  literary 
art  sprung  from  the  saga  and  the 
fable.  Poetry,  the  drama,  criti- 
cism, and  the  novel  are  individual 
arts,  each  governed  by,  and  ac- 
countable to,  its  own  specific  laws 
and  standards.  Though  possess- 
ing a  common  source,  and  making 
use  of  the  same  metier,  they  are 
positive  differentiations  of  a  spe- 
cific mother  impulse.  In  like  man- 
ner the  art  of  color  has  differen- 
tiated itself  from  the  art  of  paint- 
ing; and  though  it  has  expressed 
itself  thus  far  through  the  same 
metier  (namely:  canvas,  paint, 
and  pictorial  objectivity"),  it  has 
followed  its  own  purposes  and  im- 
pulses, irrespective  of  the  purposes 
and  impulses  of  the  older  art  of 
painting. 

Aside  from  the  borrowed  metier 
of  this  new  art  of  color,  which  has 
led  even  its  practitioners  to  mis- 
interpret its  true  status,  there  was 
a  long  period  of  gestation  during 
which  the  outward  manifestations 
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TN  perfect  harmony  with  the  cheerful,  sunny  out-of-doors 
A  are  these  light  and  airy  lace  curtains  for  summer.  Made 
of  Fine  Drawn  White  Voile,  finished  with  3-inch  ruffle  in 
Blue,  Yellow,  Rose  or  Green  Voile,  2lA  yards  long,  39  inches 
wide,  with  bands  to  match. 

Curtains  and  bands  per  pair $6.75 

/  alance  of  Colored  Voile,  each 1.85 

We  will  be  pleased  to  quote  prices  on  other  sizes  made  to  order 

Write  for  our  Illustrated  Booklet  No.  22 
DEPARTMENT   OF   INTERIOR   DECORATION 

(T)20tbbonSGS 

<3  West  37th  Street  NeiDYork 

NEAR    FIFTH    AVENUE 


of  the  two  arts  were  so  similar — 
due  to  the  minuteness  of  the  dif- 
ferentiation process  —  that  their 
separate  individualities  were  bare- 
ly distinguishable;  and  the  one 
was  therefore  regarded  as  a  slight 
variation  of  the  other.  The  con- 
fusion arising  from  this  similarity 
spread  and  took  root.  Soon  it  be- 
came a  fixed  notion  in  the  world 
of  art.  In  time  every  new  mani- 
festation of  the  art  of  color  was 
accepted  as  an  attempt  to  alter  the 
status  of  the  art  of  painting,  to 
improve  upon  the  conceptions  of 
the  Renaissance  and  Rubens,  and 
to  push  forward  the  evolution  of 
the  graphic  art.  As  the  breach  be- 
tween the  two  "schools"  widened 
— that  is,  as  the  art  of  color  drew 


further  and  further  away  from 
that  of  painting — the  misunder- 
standing increased,  and  the  expo- 
nents of  the  two  arts  became  more 
and  more  alienated. 

Had  the  progenitors  themselves 
of  this  new  art  not  mistaken  the 
impulses  which  animated  their 
various  researches,  and  had  they 
at  once  hoisted  the  flag  of  a  new 
aesthetic  procedure  and  sought  at 
once  for  a  new  medium,  the  world 
would  then  have  been  spared  all 
this  controversy  between  the 
classicists  and  the  modernists.  But 
such  a  course  was,  in  the  very 
nature  of  things,  impossible.  So 
closely  were  the  early  impulses  of 
the  art  of  painting,  that  canvas 
and  pigments  were  the  natural  and 


instinctive  means  for  the  work  of 
research  to  which  these  pioneers 
set   themselves.   .   .   . 

There  is  no  doubt  that  habit 
also  had  much  to  do  with  the 
choice  of  canvas  and  paint  by  the 
precursors  of  the  now  color-art. 
The  technique  of  painting  was 
familiar ;  and  there  were  no  ob- 
stacles to  overcome  in  the  handling 
of  the  painter's  tools.  Moreover, 
it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  the 
art  of  painting  was  the  matrix  out 
of  which  the  art  of  color  grew, 
and  that  there  was  a  period  of  al- 
most identical  interests — a  period 
of  parturition,  as  it  were,  during 
which  the  art  of  painting  carried 
in  its  womb  the  germs  of  this  new 
life. 
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Turning  Garden  Necessities  Into  1 


AThirdo/Life 

by  Perri  ton  Maxwell 

A  new  form  of  American  Fiction; 
a  good  story  well  told  ;  Eight* 
remarkable  illustrations  by  t/if  author 


<|  If  you  are  fond  of  a  good  story  well-written  and  like  your  fiction 
to  mean  something,  here  is  a  book  you  will  read,  enjoy  and  talk 
about.  This  is  not  an  ephemeral  novel  written  only  for  the  moment 
and  forgotten  as  soon  as  finished.  It  is  a  book  that  while  entertain- 
ing you,  will  also  startle  you  with  its  daring,  compel  your  thought 
and  ser\e  as  a  theme  for  discussion. 

<I  In  this  novel  Mr.  Maxwell  has  chosen  a  big  and  vital  subject — 
one  which  at  the  moment  is  dominant  throughout  the  intellectual 
world — psycho-analysis — and  the  influence  of  dreams  upon  the  actions 
and  character  of  every-day  people.  The  book  is  illustrated  with 
photographs  of  extraordinary  dreams. 

Richard  Le  Gallienne  writes:  "I  have  just  finished  reading  A  Third  of 
Life  and  I  hasten  to  say  how  much  genuine  pleasure  I  have  derived  from  it. 
Accept  my  sincere  congratulations  on  your  achievement  of  a  masterpiece  of 
fiction  based  on  the  soundest  of  scientific  data." 

Benjamin  De  Casseres  in  The  Forum  says:  "A  Third  of  Life  is  doubly 
fascinating  because  it  is  both  a  'thriller'  and  a  scientific  exposition.  There  is 
never  a  dull  page  in  the  book,  and  the  actions  of  the  characters  are  never 
lost  in  the  big  theme,  nor  is  the  theme  ever  allowed  to  usurp  the  movement 
of  the  story.     It  is  the  kind  of  a  book  that  will  keep  you  up  all  night." 

Frank  Bacon,  creator  of  the  stellar  role  in  the  record-breaking  play 
"Lightnin',"  wrote  just  before  his  death,  from  the  Blackstone  Theatre  in 
Chicago  to  a  friend  in  New  York:  "You  must  buy  and  read  Perriton  Max- 
well's novel  A  Third  of  Life.  I  have  just  finished  it  and  I  want  to  tell 
you  that  1  read  it  through  without  laying  it  down,  and  what's  more,  I  am 
going  to  read  it  again.  I  don't  know  Mr.  Maxwell,  but  if  I  ever  get  near 
him,  I'm  going  to.  I  cannot  help  but  believe  this  book  is  destined  to  be 
popular  for  a  very  long  time." 

The  New  York  Herald  says:  "An  amazing,  original  and  thrilling  work 
of  dream  fiction.     A  Third  of  Life  is  at  once  a  novel  and  a  philosophy." 

Dr.  Frank  Crane  in  the  New  York  Globe:  "Besides  being  an  interesting 
story,  it  is  a  sound  and  wholesome  volume.  With  a  thousand  opportunities 
to  run  off  into  foolish  and  dangerous  by-paths,  it  has  stuck  to  its  main  con- 
tention and  has  carefully  guarded  against  any  suggestions  of  morbidity  that 
might  do  harm." 


For  Sale  by  all  Booksellers  at  $2.00  or  sent  postpaid  by  the  publishers 

SMALL,  MAYNARD  &  CO. 

Boston,  Mass. 
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must  shut  out  possible  neighbor- 
ing kitchens  or  garages,  but  that 
which  must  conceal  our  own  ser- 
vants' entrance  and  gardener's  do- 
main— which  should  hide  from  the 
remainder  of  the  grounds  the  ash- 
can,  the  tools  of  gardener  or  chauf- 
feur, and  the  work  of  the  laun- 
dress. A  lattice  upon  which  are 
trained  roses,  morning  glories,  and 
other  climbing  plants  is  an  excel- 
lent solution  of  the  latter  problem. 
A  tall  hedge  of  privet  or  althea 
is  another  satisfactory  device,  if 
only  it  be  heavily  cut  back  at  first 
in  order  to  ensure  the  heavy 
growth  which  will  provide  it  with 
a  raison  d'etre.  To  obscure  offen- 
sive neighboring  views  a  high  fence 
may  be  similarly  treated,  while  a 
mass  of  trees  will  also,  shield  the 
offending  object.  For  this  pur- 
pose Lombardy  poplars — set  close 
together  because  of  their  compact 
growth, — will  prove  excellent, 
since  they  combine  the  desirable 
qualities  of  rapid  and  sturdy 
growth.  Evergreens,  too,  form  an 
effectual  barrier,  their  leafy 
branches  hiding  all  behind  them  as 
thoroughly  in  winter  as  in  sum- 
mer. They  must,  however,  be 
given  sufficient  ground  space,  for 
with  increased  growth  the  area 
which  they  will  occupy  will  be  sur- 
prisingly increased.  Another  bar- 
rier in  itself  effective,  but  requir- 
ing for  its  best  service  a  supple- 
mentary one  behind  it,  is  the  sum- 
mer-house, which  both  shuts  off 
alien  objects  and  affords  a  pleasant 
outdoor  sitting-room.  For  its  com- 
plete enjoyment,  however,  as  well 
as  for  its  complete  efficiency,  the 
view  must  be  shut  off  from  it  in 
turn. 

A  lower  and  more  easily-erected 
barrier  will  accomplish  this — say, 
perhaps,  a  perennial  border  backed 
with  tall  plants,  a  tall  hedge,  again 
of  privet  or  althea,  or  a  planting 
of  shrubbery — and  the  combination 
will  hardly  suggest  to  the  casual 
observer  that  it  was  arranged  with 
intent  to  conceal.  Again  the  per- 
gola may  be  used  in  the  same  way, 
and  if  covered  with  vines,  as  it 
should  be,  with,  perhaps,  a  hedge 


beyond  it,  will  furnish  a  graceful 
and   useful  border  to  your  domain. 

Should  the  house  happen  to  be 
near  the  road,  here  is  another  task 
worthy  the  skill  and  energy  of  the 
landscape  gardener.  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  the  nearer  to  the  road  the 
house,  the  more  likely  is  the  owner 
to  let  his  grounds  go  by  default, 
and  eschew  all  effort  to  embower 
it  in  verdure.  An  effective  in- 
stance of  directly  different  treat- 
ment most  successfully  employed 
is  offered  by  a  house  in  a  suburb 
of  New  York.  Although  "as  the 
bird  flies"  this  was  almost  within 
a  stone's  throw  of  the  road,  it  was 
so  concealed  by  skilful  planting  of 
clumps  of  trees,  by  the  curves  of 
perennial  borders,  by  the  cunning 
arrangement  of  a  rock  garden  here 
and  there,  that  from  the  road  but 
the  merest  suggestion  of  its  pres- 
ence was  afforded. 

Heavy  planting  of  flowers  and 
massing  of  vines  over  balustrade 
and  porch  rail  materially  assist  in 
a  transformation  of  this  kind, 
while  the  placing  of  dwarf  trees  in 
tubs  or  concrete  pots  at  intervals, 
a  heavy  massing  of  flower  boxes 
upon  the  house,  a  statue,  a  gaily- 
painted  sun-umbrella  on  the  ter- 
race or  the  lawn — any  or  all  of 
these  serve  to  detract  attention 
from  the  "house  set  by  the  side  of 
the  road"  whose  owners  desire  pri- 
vacy. As  a  matter  of  fact  the  task-' 
is  not  a  hard  one  for,  when  we 
work  hand-in-hand  with  Nature 
we  are  apt,  like  the  little  girl  in 
the  old  tale,  to  find  all  that  our 
fingers  touch  turning  to  gold,  and 
beauty  will  crop  up  whether  we 
have  deliberately  planned  for  it  or 
no ;  for  Nature,  stronger  and  more 
tasteful  than  ourselves,  constantly 
encroaches  upon  the  work  of  our 
hands,  and  it  is  by  working  with 
her,  by  subordinating  our  efforts 
to  hers,  by  letting  her  try  her 
hand  upon  those  walks,  walls  and 
barriers  which  we  have  assumed 
to  be,  at  best,  neutral  but  neces- 
sary features  of  the  garden,  that 
she  shows  her  power  and  displayed 
herself  as  an  ally  worthy  of  our 
sincerest  gratitude. 
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Walls    as    a    Deco- 
rative Background 

|  N  the  last  fifteen  years  or  more 
ft  decorators  have  tended  to  efface 

rather  than  to  decorate  the  walls 
ot  their  rooms.  Thej  have  hern 
inclined  to  make  the  mistake  ot 
thinking  of  the  room  as  everything 
inside  of  the  walls  and  the  walls 
only  as  the  inclosure  that  happens 
to  he  necessary,  says  Dr.  Phyllis 
Ackerman  in  her  admirable  vol- 
nme  on  "Wall  Paper"  (  Frederick 
A.  Stokes  Co.).  Instead  of  using 
the  walls  as  an  opportunity  to 
give  interest  and  character  to  the 
scheme,  decorators  have  dismissed 
them  as  background  and  wiped 
them  out  of  the  picture  by  clothing 
them  with  an  unhroken  and  un- 
interesting expanse  of  vague,  un- 
patterned  color.  Thus  the  walls, 
obliterated,  have  dropped  awaj 
from  the  room,  leaving  all  the 
burden  of  decorative  quality  to  the 
drapes,  the  furniture  and  the  ob- 
ject- of  art,  and  they  alone  have 
had  to  carry  out  the  effect,  unsup- 
ported by  an  actively  functioning 
architectural  setting. 

Now  as  a  matter  of  fact  the 
Avails  of  a  room,  far  from  being  a 
mere  unavoidable  necessity  of  con- 
struction, are  a  positive  feature  of 
the  room,  of  primary  importance 
to  its  effect.  They  are  the  defin- 
ing limit  of  the  room  and  as  such 
they  give  it  its  basic  character. 
From  one  point  of  view  the  walls 
are  the  room.  They  make  it  and 
in  making  it  fix  its  quality.  If 
you  simply  blot  them  out,  there- 
Ve.  with  the  least  interesting  and 
so  least  conspicuous  covering  that 
can  be  devised  your  room  will  lose 
in  strength  and   character. 

As  the  defining  feature  of  the 
room  the  walls  should^set  the  key 
for  the  whole  decorative  scheme. 
They  should  announce  the  basic 
type  and  character  of  the  room  in 
all  the  major  aspects,  be  the  open- 
ing bars,  as  it  w  ere.  presenting  the 
theme  and  forecasting  its  develop- 
ment. In  color  they  should  indi- 
cate the  general  range  of  values 
that  the  room  will  occupy.  In 
texture  they  should  record  the 
feeling  to  be  sought.  In  scale 
they  should  establish  the  unit  of 
measurement.  And  these  three, 
color,  texture  and  scale,  together 
with  the  pattern  if  there  be  one, 
should  express  the  pervasive  qual- 
ity of  the  room,  whether  it  be 
formal  or  informal,  gay  or  digni- 
fied, personal  or  remote,  conven- 
tional or  capricious. 

But  even  when  the  walls  are  not 
regarded  as  the  defining  limit  and 
so  the  essential  factor  of  the  room, 
but  are  used  rather  as  a  back- 
ground only,  they  cannot  therefore 
be  summarily  eliminated  from  the 
scheme  with  a  negative  treatment. 
For  the  background  is  not  outside 
the  picture.  It  is  a  very  positive 
and  very  active  element  in  the 
picture,  a  real  and  by  no  means 
minor  factor  in  the  final  success 
of  the  whole.  When  the  walls 
are  considered  primarily  as  the 
background  of  the  set,  as  it  were. 
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ENGLISH  furniture  of  the 
17th  Century  expresses  the 
character  of  a  great  home-loving 
people.  In  fact,  much  of  its  fas- 
cination lies  in  its  livable  quality 
— the  sense  it  imparts  of  homely 
service.  It  is  this  wholesome  at- 
mosphere of  simple  living  that 
makes  it  seem  so  especially  appro- 
priate for  the  country  home.  The 
soundness  of  its  frank  construction 
and  the  sturdiness  of  the  oak  as- 
sure supreme  endurance,  while  the 
draw-top  refectory  table,  ample 
court-  cupboard  and  convenient 


dresser  seemed  designed  to  meet  the 
exigencies  of  the  informal  hospital- 
ity of  country  life.  There  is,  too,  a 
certain  unsophisticated  quality  in 
the  rendering  of  the  Renaissance 
ornament  that  loses  nothing  of  its 
decorative  character  but  contrib- 
utes to  the  essential  simplicity  of 
the  style. 

In  Kensington  reproductions  the 
old-time  hand  processes  of  the 
Kensington  craftsmen  retain  the 
individuality  and  the  character 
that  are  the  charm   of  old    work. 
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Kensington  Furniture  is  made 
in  all  the  decorative  styles 
appropriate  for  American  homes. 
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their,  treatment  will  follow  instead 
of  lead  that  of  the  rest  of  the 
room,  but  it  will  still  have  to  be  a 
positive  treatment,  not  the  cus- 
tomary casual  annihilation  by 
means  of  blankness  and  character- 
less color  and  texture  to  which  the 
usual  decorator  resorts. 

The  walls  even  as  background 
will  be  unavoidably  important  for 
the  simple  reason,  if  for  no  other, 
that  they  are  the  largest  in  extent 
of  any  decorative  feature.  Twice 
or  more  as  big  as  the  floor,  they 
cannot  be  entirely  overlooked,  no 
matter  how  vague  and  flat  a  treat- 
ment is  devised  to  minimize  them. 
And,  too,  they  are  omnipresent. 
Even    in    their    least    conspicuous 


raiment  they  insist  on  entering  into 
every  effect  within  the  room,  con- 
ditioning every  other  feature  in  it, 
making  a  decisive  part  of  every 
group.  The  curtains,  the  rug,  the 
furniture,  all  gain  or  lose  by  their 
relation  to  the  walls,  and  every 
arrangement,  even  of  the  lesser 
pieces  of  furniture,  has  to  take  ac- 
count of  their  influence.  A  group- 
ing, for  instance,  against  a  dark 
wall  should  leave  different  spaces 
from  that  against  a  light  wall,  for 
a  bright  background  makes  a 
more  insistent  demand  on  the  at- 
tention, so  that  a  smaller  space 
higher  in  key  counts  more  heavily 
than  a  larger  space  of  lower  value. 
Again,     an     arrangement     against 


panels  must  balance  with  the  de- 
sign of  the  panels,  and  this  design 
will,  in  turn,  hold  together  and 
emphasize  the  group,  giving  it  a 
sharper  and  more  highly  indi- 
vidualized effect.  Also,  a  compo- 
sition of  pieces  of  furniture  in  a 
room  with  a  patterned  wall  must 
be  made  with  attention  to  the 
lines  and  main  points  of  interest 
of  that  pattern  in  order  not  to  run 
counter  to  them,  and  when  skil- 
fully done  it  will  utilize  the  de- 
sign as  a  contributing  part  of  the 
group.  In  short,  whatever  the 
problem  of  decoration,  whether 
small  or  large,  the  walls  and  their 
treatment  are  an  active  factor  in 
the  statement  and  solution  of  it. 
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Montaigne  on  Mouths 

"God  gave  you  your  other  features,  you  make  your  mouth 
yourself,"  wrote  Montaigne.  Have  you  made  your  mouth  a 
drab  down-curving  tragedy,  or  a  soft  up-smiling  temptation? 

ELIZABETH  ARDEN,  wise  with  years  of  research  and  success- 
ful experience,  declares  that  the  mouth  is  the  index  of  your 
age  and  of  the  care  you  give  to  your  appearance.  The  mouth 
droops  when  muscles  of  the  face  and  neck  relax  and  sag.  A  flabby 
throat,  downward  lines  from  nose  and  ears,  a  square,  mature  con- 
tour come  with  a  mouth  that  droops.  To  correct  this  tendency, 
Elizabeth    Arden   has    developed   a   wonderful    treatment    that    firms 

the  contours  in  strong  upward  curves.        c         •  i  n    1  i 

Sagging  muscles,  a  flabby 

throat,  these  are  fundamen- 
tal troubles.  They  cannot 
be  corrected  by  unskilled 
or  superficial  means.  Eliz- 
abeth Arden's  scientific 
treatment  goes  to  the  very 
root  of  the  condition,  ac- 
curately, sensibly.  She  pats 
and  moulds  and  kneads 
with  definite  method,  fol- 
lowing the  lines  of  the 
muscles,  modeling  and 
strengthening  the  tissues  of 
the  face  and  neck,  to  lift 
them  and  restore  their 
firmness.  Carefully  formu- 
lated skin  foods  and  as- 
tringents supply  just  the 
elements  for  which  the 
cells  have  been  starving, 
and  stimulate  circulation  to 
nourish  the  tissues  natu- 
rally. 

Treatment  of  the  throat 
and  chin  is  one  of  the  most 
exacting  tests  of  an  expert. 
Elizabeth  Arden  is  the 
originator  of  her  famous 
method.  If  you  cannot 
come  to  her  Salon  for 
treatment,  write  describing 
yourself  and  she  will  send 
personal    advice. 

Ask  for  the  booklet,  "The  Quest 
of  Hi,  Beautiful,"  outlining  thi 
•  orrect  care  of  the  akin.  If  you 
v;iiil  In  reduce  or  increase  your 
weight,  or  know  the  wonderful 
i"  nefits  of  scientific  exei  cist  , 
ask  also  for  a  second  book. 
"Your  Masterpiece,  Yourself." 
Postage  paid  on  mail  orders 
i  "  '  i  ding  $10. 
Preparations  are  on  sale  at 

B.  Airman  &  Co. 

Arnold   Constable   &   Co.. 

nd  in  600  smart  stores  in  the  Ini  ed  States 


-.     ci. i:\nsim;     ciieasi 

-km  treatment  should  begin 
cleansing,  to  rid  the  pores  of 
■ities.  and  malm  the  skin  soft 
receptive.     $1.  $2.  $3. 

STIAN  AHMA'A  SKIN  TONIC. 
■i i»-.  turn  and  whiten  the  skin, 
ens  circulation,  brings  fresh 
tn    cheeks    ami    Mrs      s:.e,    $2, 


VKNCTIAN    OKANCK 

The      hrsl      deep      tis-lle 

limn  i-lies    the    skin    am 


\  i:m:t ian  Mi  si  i, t:  mi,     i.-„r  deer 

lines  ami  hnlluu-  Stimulating  ami 
strengthening.     $1.   $2.50.   $4. 

SAVON  KEN'OTT.  •'The  Smoker's 
Penlitnee."  Antiseptic,  cleansing, 
healing,  refreshing      in  cake  form  in 

aluminum    Ni\.    7  >        In    luhe.    60c. 


Elizabeth  Arden's   V, 

Bonwit  Teller  &  Co.  Franklin  Simon  &   Co. 

Lord  &  Taylor  John  Wanamaker 

Stern  Brothers  Jay-Thorpe,   Inc. 


ELIZABETH  ARDEN 

673-A  FIFTH  AVENUE,  NEW  YORK 


25  Old  Bond  Street 


,  255  Rue  St.  Ho 


Boston,   192  Boylston  Street  Detroit,  318  Book  Bui/ding 

San  Francisco,  233  Grant  Ave.  Washington,   1147  Connecticut  Ati. 

Atlantic  City,  Ritj-Car(ton  Hotel 
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By  BENJAMIN  DE  CASSERES 


Architecture  and  Decorative 
Sculpture  of  the  High  and 
Late  Renaissance  in  Italy. 
By  Con-ado  Ricci.  With  340 
illustrations.     Brentano's. 

IT  may  be  that  Mussolini  will 
be  the  father  of  a  new  Italian 
Renaissance.  If  that  is  his  role 
in  history,  I  am  for  him. 

If  you  are  not  going  to  Italy 
this  summer,  here  is  a  book  that 
will  transport  you  there  on  the 
wings  of  the  imagination.  What 
the  Renaissance  Italians  did  not 
know  about  decorative  sculpture 
is  hardly  worth  knowing.  At  least, 
that  is  my  pragmatic  judgment 
(and  I'm  only  a  Mere  Layman) 
after  dallying  with  Ricci's  sumptu- 
ous book. 

The  book,  except  for  the  intro- 
duction by  Signor  Ricci,  is  made 
up  wholly  of  plates.  Nothing  has 
been  neglected.  Every  student  of 
architecture  and  decorative  sculp- 
ture should  have  it  in  his  library. 

The  Life  and  Times  of  Tut- 
Ankh-Amen.  By  B  i  s  h  ar  a 
Nahas.  The  American  Library 
Service. 

'THE   latest   sport   is   digging  up 

the  dead.  The  North  and  South 
Poles  having  been  blueprinted, 
Africa  having  been  partitioned  off 
and  Conan  Doyle  having  domes- 
ticated ghosts — what  was  left? 
Raking  up  the  Pharaohs. 

Whether  Lord  Carnarvon  was 
stung  to  death  by  a  metaphysical 
gnat  or  died  of  the  mumps  is  of 
little  consequence.  The  digging 
will  go  on  just  the  same — until 
suddenly  some  day  we  will  get  a 
flash  from  Mars.  The  comedy  of 
universal  boredom ! 

This  is  the  best  account  I  have 
read  yet  of  King  Tut  and  the 
things  that  went  on  around  him 
when  he  was  signing  dry-repealers. 
Mr.  Nahas  (born  in  Alexandria 
of  the  tribe  of  Nahas)  writes  with 
a  vivid  and  sympathetic  pen.  He 
has  condensed  into  112  pages  every- 
thing we  know  about  the  great 
mummy  of  Luxor. 

Let  Mr.  Nahas  speak  for  him- 
self: 

"I  have  tried  in  this  book  to 
popularize  the  habits  and  creeds  of 
the  Egyptians  under  Tut-Ankh- 
Amen,  thus  enabling  the  great 
mass  of  the  public  to  be  familiar 
with  them.  The  details,  which  the 
monuments  have  not  so  far  re- 
vealed to  us,  have  been  supple- 
mented by  my  knowledge  of  the 
actual  customs  which  are  the  pre- 
cious inheritance  of  the  past  cen- 
turies." 

The  book,  with  its  illustrations, 
is  a  gem. 

The  Wisdom  of  Balzac.  By 
Harry  Rickel.  Preface  of 
Michael  Monahan.  G.  P.  Put- 
nam's Sons. 


J3  ALZAC  was  so  tremendous  that 
I  never  know  where  to  begin 
when  I  start  to  talk  or  write  abouj 
him.  He  seemed  to  create  life. 
His  creations  arc  as  vivid  as 
Shakespeare's.  I  like  all  his  ram- 
bling "asides."  He  was  a  volcano 
in  perpetual  eruption.  He  had  not 
the  gift  of  restraint,  they  say. 
Academic  judgment  by  sophomoric 
asses.  Why  should  anyone  be  re- 
strained when  it  is  not  his  nature 
to  be  so? 

Mr.  Rickel  has  culled  the  best 
only  of  Balzac.  His  book  is  an 
arsenal  of  thought,  wisdom  and 
epigram. 

Here  are  a  few  of  his  thoughts: 

"Every  cold-hearted  woman  I 
have  ever  met  has  made  duty  her 
religion." 

"An  honest  man  is  the  common 
enemy." 

"Glory  is  the  sun  of  the  dead." 

"A  monster  which  devours 
everything — that  is  familiarity." 

Michael  Monahan,  who  knows 
his  Balzac  as  well  as  any  man,  has 
written  a  fine  introduction,  which 
he  concludes  with  this  daring  sen- 
tence of  the  great  Honore:  "The 
world  belongs  to  me  because  I  un- 
derstand it." 

Creative  Spirits  of  the  Nine- 
teenth Century.  By  Georg 
Brandes.  Translated  by  Ras- 
mus B.  Anderson.  Thomas  Y. 
Crowell.  \ 

T  AM  about  to  utter  a  blasphemy 
I  can't  enthuse  over  Brandes 
He  doesn't  get  me.  I  can't  see  on 
what  his  enormous  international 
reputation  is  founded.  His  style 
is  dry.  He  is  unimaginative.  Has 
he  an  original  point  of  view  on 
anything?  Has  he  a  sense  of  hu- 
mor? Is  he  more  than  a  book- 
worm? Isn't  he  somewhat  mid- 
Victorian?  He  is  still  under  the 
superstition  of  reason. 

Of  course  in  regard  to  the  aver- 
age American  book-reviewer's  judg- 
ment of  Brandes,  they  all  algon- 
quineer  one  another.  They  not 
only  parrot  one  another ;  they  copy, 
literally,  one  another's  views  on 
foreign  celebrities.  Independent 
book  reviewing  in  America  was 
never  at  a  lower  ebb — like  every- 
thing else  almost.  Books  and  au- 
thors are  boosted  merely  to  cover 
space.  Flunkeyism  and  algonquin- 
ism  rule  the  land — log-rolling, 
back-slapping  and  parroting. 

These  "creative  spirits"  are  Hans 
Christian  Andersen,  Paul  Heyse, 
Renan,  John  Stuart  Mill,  Flau- 
bert, Ibsen,  Garibaldi,  Bonaparte 
and  others.  These  essays  are  writ- 
ten in  a  precise,  academic,  often 
pedantic  manner.  There  are  whole 
passages  that  might  be  stuck  in  un- 
inspired text-books  for  German 
high-schools.  Brandes  never  throws 
his  hat  over  the  mill.  But  why 
should  I  criticize  Brandes  for  what 
{Continued    on    page    70) 
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P  JACKSON  HIGGS 

Ivai-KA   al  Clz/ 

1  1    EAST    54th    STREET 
NEW   YORK   CITY 


THE  GIRL  OF  ANZIO 

Greek    Sculpture 

4th    Century    B.C 

Bronzes 

Reman   and    Gr 

Chinese   Porcelains 

Rare  Rugs 

SR^ixe&esUa&le 

/„    (Znevie*    c 

Greek   Excavations 
Objets  d'Art 


THE  BACHSTITZ  GALLERY 

of 
THE  HAGUE,    HOLLAND 


For  Pen  and  Ink  as  Well! 

Many  artists  think  of  WHATMAN  exclusively  as  a 
Water  Color  paper,  failing  to  realize  its  possibilities  for 
pen-and-ink  drawings. 

Most  users  prefer  Hot  Pressed  for  this  medium,  but  the 
bolder  stroke  and  freer  style  of  others  is  enhanced  and 
softened  by  the  Cold  Pressed  or  Rough  surfaces. 


Genuine  Hand-Made 

DRAWING  PAPERS 


Send   for  Folio   No.    23.    a 
facts  and   weights — FREE 


H.   REEVE   ANGEL  &  CO.,  Inc. 

7-11  SPRUCE  STREET,  NEW  YORK.  N.Y. 


LEAVENS  JurnMe 


TUST  the  bedroom  set  for  which 
J  you  are  looking.  And — with  a 
finish  or  decorative  motif  of  your 
own  selection — according  to  your 
particular  specifications.  You  may 
thus  work  out  harmonious  color 
schemes,  or  order  a  single  piece  to 

That  is  the  Leavens  idea"011" 
When  you  buy    Leavens   furniture, 
either    Decorated   or   Colonial,   the 
result  reflects  your  own  personal  taste. 
There  is  no  better  way  of  obtaining 


£ 


Write  today  for  literati 

WILLIAM  LEAVENS  &TCO.  inc. 

MANUFACTURERS 

32  CANAL   STREET, 

BOSTON,MASS. 
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And  a  Little  Book  Shall  Lead  Them 
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lit-  is  nut?  H'hdi  wGeorg  Brandes? 
Flatly,  a  third-rate  critic  without 
a  st)  le. 

Suspended  Judgments.  By  John 
Cowper  Powys.  American  Li- 
brary Service. 

TTERE  is  a  great  essayist  that  has 

not,  and  never  will  have,  the 
vogue  of  Dr.  Brandes.  And  for  a 
very  good  reason — Powys  is  an 
aristocrat  of  the  pen,  a  great  artist 
in  words,  a  seer  and  a  man  who 
thinks  lyrically.  The  difference 
between  Powys  and  Brandes  is  the 
difference  between  a  case  of  spark- 
ling Burgundy  and  a  barrel  of 
beer. 

Years  ago'I  hailed  John  Cowper 
Powys — the  Powys  of  "Suspended 
Judgments"  and  "Visions  and  Re- 
visions" (the  latter  book  also  will 
soon  be  reprinted  by  the  American 
Library  Service).  But  who  was  I 
and  who  was  Powys?  Neither  of 
us  algonquinate.  Powys  is  a  dis- 
sociator  of  ideas — an  original,  a 
decadent,  a  fourth  dimensional 
writer. 

This  is  one  of  the  greatest  books 
of  essays  ever  written — creative, 
enthusiastic,  profound.  Powys  is  a 
poet — and  only  poets  can  write 
great  and  vital  prose.  He  writes  of 
men  on  his  intellectual  level.  He 
discourses  for  a  select  company.  He 
is  not  a  propagandist  of  any  kind — ■ 
except  it  be  for  Beauty,  the  Holy 
Ghost  of  the  world. 

Powys  is  not  afraid  to  show  emo- 
tion. His  books  belong  to  the  liter- 
ature of  ecstasy  (rarely  comest  thou 
into  our  lives,  Ecstasy!) — and 
"Suspended  Judgments"  is  his  best 
and  most  characteristic  book. 

All  the  writers  he  writes  about 
are  his  near  relatives — Montaigne, 
Pascal,  Voltaire,  Rousseau,  Balzac, 
Hugo,  De  Maupassant,  Verlaine, 
De  Gourmont,  Blake,  Byron,  Ana- 
tole  France,  Emily  Bronte,  Con- 
rad, Henry  James  and  Oscar 
Wilde.  It  is  a  family  group,  with 
Powys  keeping  the  domesday  book. 

In  his  superb  essay  on  Anatole 
France,  I  find  this  epigram:  "The 
less  the  universe  matters,  the  more 
humanity  matters." 

He  says  of  Remy  de  Gourmont 
that  he  wrote  about  everything 
down  to  "the  chaste  reluctances  of 
female  moles."  In  the  same  essay 
he  says,  "Truth  found  would  be 
truth  spoiled." 

This  book  is  nectar — one  of  the 
finest  books  of  the  century. 

The  Life  of  Christ.  By  Gio- 
vanni Papini.  Harcourt,  Brace 
and   Company. 

TTERE  is  the  Barnum  of  Italy  at 
it  again.  Papini's  whole  life  is 
just  one  damned  humbug  after  an- 
other. Not  that  this  life  of  Christ 
is  not  worth  reading.  It  is.  Papini 
has  a  racy,  combative,  Menckenian 
style  that  holds  you  to  the  page  no 
matter  what  he's  lying  about. 
This  book  has  created  something 


of  a  furor  in  the  world  becausj 
Papini  had  vow  led  his  atheism  and 
cynicism  for  a  score  of  years.  He 
suddenly  went  into  the  Church 
and,  naturally,  stood  on  the  roof 
to  announce  it.  Now,  personally 
(having  followed  this  bag  <>t  wind 
since  he  began  to  write),  1  do  not 
believe  his  conversion  is  any  more 
sincere  than  his  atheism.  He  is  a 
notoriety  seeker,  an  egomaniac,  a 
man  gone  daffy  with  the  will-to- 
grandeur  stuff.  And  I  think  he 
ought  to  be  a  motion-picture  actor 
or  a  prohibition  blowhard. 

In  a  mewling  and  puking  ( the 
language  is  Shakespeare's,  deal 
ladies)  introduction  he  tells  us  why 
he  wrote  this  book.  It's  mainly  all 
about  himself,  and  very  little  about 
Our  Lord. 

Here  is  a  sublime  subject  handled 
by  a  merryandrew,  a  fakir  and  a 
mountebank  of  the  lowest  type. 

An  Unknown  Quantity.  By 
Gerald  Hopkins.  E.  P.  Dutton 
Company. 

"JIMMY    welcomed     him    with 

arms  literally  open." 

Jimmy  held  his  arms  "literally 
open"  on  page  369. 

But  Rendle's  lips  were  literally 
shut.  , 

Evelyn  walked  literally  down  the 
golf  links  to  the  ice-house  at  Ox- 
ford, Eng.,  where  a  professor  was 
literally  reading. 

In  the  distance  Joyce's  eyes  liter- 
ally met  hers  'arf  way.  » 

But  here's  where  the  Unknown 
Quantity  butted  in — for  you  must 
remember  that  literal  is  as  literal 
does,  and  as  Queen  Gertrude  said 
as  she  sprinkled  Ophelia's  grave 
with  peanut  shells,  "Sweets  to  the 
literal." 

So  we  pass  to  the  final  nexus  of 
this  amazing  tale.  Physical  Desire 
nipped  Joyce,  and  he  felt  God  had 
deserted  him.  Not  literally,  but 
de  jure. 

You  see,  Jack  was  a  "rotter." 
Which  you  guessed  from  the  first. 

The  Romance  of  Tristan  and 
Ysolt.  By  Thomas  of  Britain. 
Translated  from  the  Old  French 
and  Old  Norse  by  Roger  Sher- 
man Loomis.  E.  P.  Dutton  and 
Company. 

T1  HIS  book  is  of  immense  inter- 
est to  the  "Tristan  und  Isolde" 
fans  (of  which  I  am  one).  It  tells 
in  archaic  language  that  greatest 
of  all  love  stories  which  the  genius 
of  Richard  Wagner  has  put  to 
music  such  as  was  never  heard  by 
mortal  ears  before. 

If  you  love  a  romance,  this  is 
your  book. 

A  Daughter  of  the  Dawn.  By 
Marion  Randall  Parsons.  Little, 
Brown  and  Company. 

\JT7"HY  should  a  white  man  marrv 

"  a    Hawaiian?       Phil    Howard 

paid  a  visit  to  Hawaii  and  had  his 

(Continued    on    page    74) 
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"AN  OUTLINE  OF  CIVILIZATION" 

ELIE   FAURE'S 

History  <>/  Art 

Translated  by  WALTER  PACH 

HE  history  of  art  is  the  history  of  man's  images  .  .  .  and  in  the  presence  of' 
these  images  we  enjoy  such  a  direct  contact  with  the  past  as  no  written  de- 
scription can  ever  give.  .  .  .  The  author  achieves  a  result  that  is  almost 
sublime :  his  pages  leap  with  images  as  vivid  and  sharp  as  a  mediaeval  illumination 
.  .  .  by  all  odds  one  of  the  most  important  and  interesting  books  that  have  appeared 
during  the  last  generation."  Lewis  Mumford,  New  Republic.  Volume  I,  "Ancient 
Art,"  $6.00.  Volume  II,  "Mediaeval  Art,"  $7.50.  Volume  III,  "Renaissance  Art," 
and  Volume  IV,  "Modern  Art,"  in  preparation. 

IER    BOOKS    OF    INTEREST   AND    IMPORTANCE 


West  of  the  Water  Tower 

ANONYMOUS 

A  story  of  small-town  life,  published  anonymously  because  it  differs  so 
radically  from  the  author's  previous  work.  Of  an  earlier  novel  by  this 
author,  Harry  Leon  Wilson,  author  of  "Merton  of  the  Movies,"  said: 
"One  of  the  ten  best  American  novels  ever  written."  Of  "West  of  the 
Water  Tower"  Mr.  Wilson  wrote:  "It  is  an  even  finer  novel,  nothing 
like  it,  nothing  so  good  in  its  particular  genre  has  come  between  E.  W. 
Howe's  'The  Story  of  a  Country  Town'  and  this."  "West  of  the  Water- 
Tower"  is  going  to  make  a  sensation.  $2.00 


The    Invisible    Gods 

By  EDITH  FRANKLIN  WY  ATT 

This  outstanding  new  novel,  one  of  the  most  widely  acclaimed  books  of 
the  spring,  is  a  story  of  American  life.  The  author  does  not  give  the 
drab  and  dreary  picture  to  be  found  in  so  many  of  the  new  realistic  novels 
but  shows  American  life  as  having  color  and  warmth  and  background. 
The  North  American  Review  says  of  the  book:  "Miss  Wyatt  has  written 
a  novel  of  extraordinary  breadth,  delicacy  and  strength.  ...  A  Charlotte 
Bronte,  modernized  and  well  versed  in  the  subtleties  of  twentieth-century 
life,  might  have  written  it."  $2.00 


SINGLE  ..REELS 

By  Albert  Bigelow  Paine 
These  delightful  short  stories  are 
above  all  humorous.  Any  of  them 
might  have  happened — as  a  matter 
of  fact,  most  of  them  did.  They 
are  bright  glints  of  everyday  life 
seen  with  the  twinkling  eye  of  Al- 
bert Bigelow  Paine.  The  majority 
of  them  have  appeared  in  Harper's 
Magazine.  $1.90 


CONTRABAND 

By  Clarence  Budington  Kelland 

The  New  York  Herald  says: 
"Kelland  has  quite  outdone  himself 
this  time,  with  a  story  which  is  a 
'thriller,'  full  of  action  and  sus- 
pense, lit  up  with  soundly  humorous 
characterization."  ...  A  girl  un- 
dertakes the  combined  role  of  a  de- 
tective and  "star-reporter"  in  some 
harrowing  adventures  with  rum- 
runners. $2.00 


Gladiola  murphy 

By  Ruth  Sawyer 

"Gladiola  pulsates  with  life.  You 
will  love  her,  and  close  the  book 
with  a  reluctant  sigh."  New  York 
World.  Here  is  exactly  the  ro- 
mance you  have  been  looking  for. 
It  has  humor,  a  keen  sympathy  with 
the  living,  beautiful  things  of  na- 
ture, the  ardours  and  dramas  of  the 
crowded  city,  adventure  and  love. 
$2.00 


THE   SILENT  SEX 

By  May  Isabel  Fisk 
As  in  Miss  Fisk's  former  volumes, 
these  monologues  are  chiefly  con- 
cerned with  the  little  everyday 
happenings  that  can  be  so  tragic  to 
the  victim  and  so  funny  to  the 
reader.  They  are  the  sort  of  thing 
the  whole  family  will  enjoy  read- 
ing together,  and  talking  over  and 
laughing  about.  $1.90 


Mark  Twain's  Speeches 

Edited  by  ALBERT  BIGELOW  PAINE 

During  the  past  year  Albert  Bigelow  Paine,  Mark  Twain's  official 
biographer,  has  compiled  from  the  original  manuscript,  this  final  authentic 
collection  of  the  addresses  of  America's  greatest  humorist.  Here  is  much 
of  the  Twain  philosophy  of  life,  and  some  of  the  finest  sparkling  of  the 
Twain  wit.  Trade  Edition.  Cloth.  Crown  %vo.  $2.25.  Library  Edition, 
uniform  with  "Letters"  and  "Biography," 
$3.00 

Pan  The  Piper 

and  Other  Marvelous  Tales 

By  ANNA  CURTIS  CHANDLER 


W7ith  these  stories  Miss  Chandler  has  en- 
tertained thousands  of  children  at  the  Met- 
ropolitan Museum  of  Art.  The  animals  in 
an  ancient  Persian  rug  come  to  life;  the 
three  Men  of  the  Mountain  on  a  Chinese 
vase  come  back  to  earth ;  the  warrior  of 
an  old  medal  repeats  his  wondrous  adven- 
tures, and  many  other  strange  and  wonder- 
ful things  happen  in  this  book.  $3.00 


HARPER  &  BROTHERS 


League    or    War? 

By  Prof.  IRVING  FISHER,  Dept.  Political  Economy,  Yale  University 

"A  most  readable  and  convincing  argument  in  support  of  necessary  and 
effective  action  by  the  American  people  to  prevent  a  recurrence  of  wars." 
Major  General  John  F.  O'Ryan.  "I  cannot  speak  too  highly  of  Professor 
Fisher's  book  which  has  to  do  with  an  issue  that  is  far  and  away  more 
vital  than  any  other  issue  at  present  before  the  human  race."  Dr.  Frank 
Crane.  $2.00 


Gardening  with  Brains 

By  HENRY  T.  FINCK 

Luther  Burbank,  the  world's 
most  famous  gardener,  wrote  to 
the  author  of  Gardening  With 
Brains:  "It  is  the  best  that  has 
so  far  been  written  on  garden  subjects.  You  get  at 
the  facts  in  such  a  pleasing,  human  way,  that  they 
are  irresistible.  Your  articles  suggest  to  me  the 
difference  between  living,  moving,  growing  plant 
life,  and  the  dead,  dry,  flat  specimens  which  one 
sees  in  herbariums."  $2.50 


ESTABLISHED  1817 


The  Tale  of  the 
Enchanted  Bunnies 

By  RUTH  SAWYER 

Because  children  adore  bunnies  and  are 
always  ready  to  hear  a  new  story  about 
them,  Ruth  Sawyer  has  gathered  all  the 
legends  and  folk-material  on  bunnies  from 
all  the  different  countries  in  the  world. 
The  illustrations  are  among  the  brightest 
and  most  fascinating  a  child  ever  ex- 
claimed over  in  delight.  $1.50 
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"Bluebirds" 
are  artistically 
finished  in  Satin 
Gold  or  White 
Enamel.     They  are 
rustless,  simple,  eco- 
nomical, easily  put  up, 
and  will  last  a  lifetime. 


You  can  tell  Bluebird  Rods 

by  their  patented  "sag-proof" 

ribs.  See  that  the  rods  you  buy 

have  this  distinguishing  feature. 

Ask  your  dealer. 


[Qlue6icd 

FLAT -Extending 

CURTAIN  RODS 

H.  L.  JUDD  COMPANY,  Inc..  NEW  YORK 
Makers  of  Home  Accessories  for  Over  50  Years 


REAL     CLEANLINESS 


YOU  constantly  wash  your  nightgowns,  sheets 
and  quilts,  but  it's  impossible  to  wash  a  mat- 
tress. The  Mattress  Protectors  will  keep  the 
mattress   fresh    and    clean. 

They  are  made  in  all  sizes  for  bed  or  crib  and 
quilted  so  that  they  remain  soft  and  light  and  fluffy 
in  spite  of  washing  and  continued   use. 

We  have  made  Mattress  Protectors  on  our  pat- 
ented machines  for  over  thirty  years  and  guarantee 
every   Protector. 

The  best  hotels  and  institutions  throughout  the 
country  use  our  Protectors  on  their  mattresses. 
Prove  this  next  time  you  are  at  a  good  hotel  by 
turning  back  the  sheets  and  look  at  our  Protectors 
with  the   little   red  trade  marks   sewed   in  one  corner. 

None   genuine   without   trade    mark. 

Because  of  their  many  features,  they  are  specially 
suited  to  use  on  Baby's  crib.  They  protect  the  child 
as   well    as  the   mattress — save  time   and    labor. 

Endorsed  by  physicians  and  used  by  the  best  fam- 
ilies who  know. 

One  trial  *vill  convince  you  beyond  any  doubt. 

EXCELSIOR  QUILTING  GO. 

15  LAIGHT  STREET  NEW  YORK,  N.  Y. 


Work  and  Play  in  the  British 
Metropolis  f 
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Some  silly  scribblers  keep  say- 
ing Londoners  are  prejudiced 
against  American  plays  and  actors. 
What  bosh!  If  we  do  not  like 
a  rubbishy  American  play  or 
fourth-rate  American  actors  we 
say  so;  but  we  do  precisely  the 
same  with  our  own  indifferent 
productions.  Londoners,  more 
than  any  people  I  know,  give  their 
judgment  on  artistic  merit,  inde- 
pendent of  nonsense  about  nation- 
ality, and  when  we  get  a  woman 
like  Pauline  Lord  and  a  play  like 
"Anna  Christie"  we  have  no  check 
to  our  admiration  and  enthusiasm, 
not  because  they  come  from  the 
United  States,  but  because  they  are 
good. 

A  LL  the  world  and  his  wife 
seem  to  have  come  to  London 
for  the  "season."  I  have  never 
known  the  town  so  thronged  as 
it  is  this  early  summer.  We 
chopped  off  an  hour  each  day  some 
weeks  ago  by  again  adopting 
"summer  time"  so  that  society  is 
out  on  horseback  taking  exercise 
while  the  morning  is  fresh  and  be- 
fore the  heat  of  the  day  settles 
down.  Rotten  Row  is  full  of  rid- 
ers. All  the  parks  are  radiant 
with  blossoms  and  flowers  and  in 
the  afternoon  and  evenings  gay- 
coated  military  bandsmen  are  play- 
ing. 

Somehow  this  seems  to  be  a 
year  for  young  people  and  the 
number  of  "coming-out"  dances  is 
tremendous.  To  do  the  right 
thing  it  is  sometimes  necessary  to 
look  in  at  three  balls  a  night. 
And  of  course  the  dinner  parties 
are  as  numerous  as  ever.  With 
heavy  taxation — the  very  rich  are 
mulcted  of  more  than  half  their 
income  by  the  tax  collectors — it 
might  be  thought  England  was  go- 
ing about  in  drab  clothes  and  mel- 
ancholy mien.  Not  a  bit  of  it! 
The  river-side  houses  of  the 
Thames,  with  radiant  gardens 
coming  down  to  the  water  edge 
are  within  easy  reach  by  motor 
car,  and  I  am  afraid  that  instead 
of  going  to  church  on  Sunday 
mornings  most  of  our  young  peo- 
ple like  to  get  into  flannels  and 
go  punting  along  the  pretty  reaches 
of  the  stream. 

A  LL  visitors  who  see  British 
ceremonials  are  impressed  by 
the  quaint  sumptuousness  of  the 
dresses — a  link  with  the  time  when 
we  were  more  fanciful  in  our  at- 
tire than  we  are  now.  Col. 
George  Harvey,  the  United  States 
ambassador,  goes  halfway,  for  I 
have  seen  him  in  court-dress,  knee 
breeches,  silk  stockings  and  silver 
buckles  on  his  shoes — and  a  silk 
hat,  (which  is  a  bit  incongruous), 
instead  of  the  usual  cocked  hat. 
I  suspect  he  fears  a  cocked  hat 
would  not  be  quite  democratic. 


It  is  rare,  however,  that  a  new- 
academic  dress  is  introduced.  Hut 
that  has  been  considered  by  the 
Royal  Institute  of  British  Archi- 
tects. I  hear  that  the  suggested 
gowns  are  priestly  in  appearance 
and  extremely  full.  The  colon 
will  be  black  and  old  gold.  Hoods 
and  special  caps  will  be  worn  and 
the  dress  of  associates  will  be  par- 
ticularly striking  with  a  broad 
band  of  old  gold  down  the  front. 

Of  course  there  are  many  peo- 
ple who  think  that  fine  raiment  for 
special  occasions,  gold  lace  on  jack- 
ets, white  satin  knickerbockers, 
cloaks  of  royal  purple,  feathers  in 
the  hat,  are  all  out  of  date.  May 
be.  But  they  do  contribute  a 
touch  of  color  to  life,  and  if  worn 
with  dignity,  are  attractive. 

TT  would  be  useful  if  well-known 
people  wore  tabs  in  their  button- 
holes, giving  their  names  and  who 
they  are — as  is  done  at  Rotary 
Club  luncheons — and  then  we 
would  know  who's  who.  It  is 
astonishing  how  seldom  celebrities 
are  recognized  in  London. 

The  other  day  within  a  quarter 
of  an  hour  I  met  down  in  the 
neighborhood  of  Knightsbridge, 
the  Dowager  Empress  Marie  of 
Russia — mother  of  the  murdered 
Emperor — shopping  with  the  Prin: 
cess  Victoria,  sister  of  Kinfy 
George,  Col.  George  Harvey  in 
brown  overcoat,  grey  trousers,  box 
hat  and  goggles,  sauntering  along 
smoking  a  pipe  and  the  Earl  of 
Dunraven,  bright-cheeked  a  n  d 
chirpy  notwithstanding  his  many 
years  and  his  inability  to  get  the 
Yacht  Cup  from  you  with  his 
"Valkyrie"    years    ago. 

The  Empress  Marie,  dressed  in 
black  and  rather  sad-featured,  is 
staying  with  her  sister  Queen 
Alexandra  at  Marlborough  House 
and  the  two  royal  ladies  with  the 
Queen-mother's  unmarried  daugh- 
ter, the  Princess  Victoria,  go  about 
a  good  deal  in  a  quiet,  unostenta- 
tious way. 

We  have  a  considerable  Russian 
colony  in  London  and  the  Russian 
tongue  is  heard  almost  as  often 
as  French.  At  the  Hotel  Cecil 
Sasha  Votichenko  had  a  delightful 
party  of  her  compatriots  including 
the  beautiful  Princess  Paul  Chav- 
chavadze,  Prince  and  Princess  An- 
drew of  Russia  and  the  Prince  and 
Princess   Troubetzkoy. 

So  many  Russians  are  creating 
quite  an  "atmosphere"  in  London 
social  life.  It  is  chiefly  reflected 
in  the  costumes  worn  by  the  wo- 
men— and  surely  there  is  no  crea- 
ture on  earth  more  lovely  than  a 
well-dressed  Russian  lady. 

T  T  is  a  long  time  now  since  I  was 

the   guest   of   Leopold,   King  of 

the     Belgians,     at    his    palace    of 

Laeken,  just  outside  Brussels,  and 
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longer  since  the  tall  whiskered  old 
monarch  got  ungenerous  notoriety 
through  lavishing  money  on  the 
graceful  dancer  La  Belle  Otero. 

I  remember  Otero  quite  well 
with  her  slim,  wistful  figure,  her 
pale  cheeks  with  large  lustrous 
eyes,  her  hair  falling  to  cover  the 
ears  and  jewels,  without  price,  said 
to  be  the  gift  of  royal  admirers, 
about  her  throat.  She  is  almost 
forgotten  now,  but  twenty-five 
years  ago  she  was  one  of  the  most 
talked  of  women  in  the  world. 

The  other  day,  a  friend  back 
from  the  rain  and  the  winds  of 
the  Riviera — it  is  not  always  sun- 
shine in  the  south  of  France — 
told  me  he  had  seen  her — a  slight- 
ly taded  rose.  Then  I  heard  the 
Storj  of  how  she  was  lunching  at 
a  small  inn  when  she  noticed  on 
the  menu  "Peaches  a  la  Otero." 
Sending  for  the  landlord  she 
inquired  with  frigid  sweetness 
whether  he  had  asked  the  permis- 
sion ot  Mile.  Otero  to  use  her 
name.  "Well,  no,"  he  replied, 
"but  it's  been  on  the  bill  of  fare 
now  for  the  last  forty  years  and 
nobody  has  ever  protested!"  It  is 
said  that  La  Belle  Otero  paid  her 
bill  without  another  word. 

VOL  will  soon  be  receiving  the 
panelled  library  from  Standish 
Hall  in  Lancashire,  some  two  hun- 
dred and  thirty  years  old.  Some- 
times there  is  a  protest  against  the 
shipping  of  our  antiquities  across 
the  Atlantic ;  but  no  objection  is 
taken  in  this  case.  For  while  I 
am  aware  there  are  people  in  the 

3  United  States  who  believe  that 
Standish  Hall  was  the  birthplace 
of    Myles    Standish,    the    military 

'  leader  of  the  Pilgrim  Fathers, 
there  is  no  corroboration  of  this 
from  the  British  National  Trust 
or  the  Society  for  the  Protection 

•  of  Ancient  Buildings,  which  would 
certainly  have  taken  action  if  it 
was  thought  to  be  the  real  place. 
Indeed,  it  is  judged  by  authori- 
ties on  this  side  that  Standish  Hall 
has  no  residential  value,  is  only  a 
fragment  of  the  original,  that  the 
panelling  is  of  no  museum  value 
and  there  is  no  evidence  that 
Myles  Standish  was  born  there. 
All  the  evidence  indicates  that 
Myles  Standish  belonged  to  the 
Duxbury  branch  of  the  family  and 
that  he  was  born  at  Chorley, 
which  is  some  distance  from  Stan- 
dish. This  is  rather  borne  out  by 
the  fact  that  he  named  his  estate 
in  New  England,  Duxbury,  and 
it  i^  so  called  to  this  date.  How- 
ever, if  his  descendents,  who  have 
purchased  the  panelled  library, 
want  to  think  he  was  born  at 
Standish  Hall,  there  is  no  law  to 
prevent  them. 

ONLY  old  boys  like  Lord  Lever- 
hulme  and  Sir  Thomas  Lipton 
tell  stories  at  public  dinners  in 
London.  Filling  up  one's  speech 
with  second-hand  anecdotes  is  re- 
garded as  an  acknowledgement  of 
inability  to  say  clever  things  your- 
self. I  belong  to  a  coterie  of  more 
or  less  artistic  people  called  the 
"After    Dinner    Club,"    a    sort    of 


revival  of  the  old  French  salon, 
and  at  intervals  we  meet  among 
the  pictures  at  the  Suffolk  Gal- 
leries and  try  to  (ire  witticisms  at 
each  other. 

One  of  tlie  cleverest  things  1 
have  heard  was  bj  a  woman : 
"God  deprived  women  of  a  sense 
of  humor  so  they  would  not  spend 
most  tit  their  time  laughing  at 
men." 

W.  I..  George,  the  novelist,  like 
Arnold  Bennet,  thinks  he  knows 
all  about  women;  perhaps  because 
he  was  married  quite  recently.  In 
a  speech  the  other  da\  lie  gave 
advice  to  married  tolk  how  to  get 
on  together.  Here  are  some  of 
the  bright  things  he  said  : 

Don't  open  each  other's  letters 
— you  might  not  like  the  contents. 

Don't  bore  each  other — change 
your  conversation,  change  your  in- 
terests and,  it  you  must,  change 
your  hair. 

If  you  absolutely  must  be  frank, 
do  it  in  private. 

Once  a  day  say  to  a  woman, 
"How  beautiful  you   are!" 

Once  a  day  say  to  a  man,  "How- 
strong  you  are!"  or,  if  you  can't 
say  that,  say  "How  clever  you 
are!"  because  everyone  believes 
that. 

If  it  seems  hard  to  be  married 
to  "him,"  remember  that  he  is 
married  to  "you." 

Find  out  on  your  honeymoon 
whether  swearing  or  crying  is  the 
more  effective. 

l-i  Y  the  time  this  letter  is  pub- 
lished the  Royal  Academy  pic- 
tures will  be  on  view  at  Burling- 
ton House  and  every  afternoon 
there  will  be  the  usual  crush  of 
sightseers,  mostly  women.  It  is 
quite  the  pose  to  be  scornful  about 
the  R.  A.  Exhibition,  especially  by 
the  long-haired  young  bloods  of 
artistic  Chelsea  who  decide  that 
freakishness  is  the  first  essential 
in  art. 

But  everybody  will  be  interested 
in  the  work  of  Mrs.  Henrietta 
Barnett  who  on  her  seventy-second 
birthday  has  her  first  oil  painting 
on  view.  After  all,  it  is  some- 
thing to  get  a  picture  accepted  by 
the  Royal  Academy,  for  only  about 
one  in  sixty  of  the  pictures  sent 
in   pass  the  judges. 

Everybody  in  London  knows 
the  gracious  figure  of  Mrs.  Bar- 
nett, wife  of  Canon  Barnett,  who 
for  many  years  was  head  of  Toyn- 
bee  Hall,  the  center  of  a  wonder- 
ful settlement  work  amid  the 
worst  slums  of  East-end  London, 
and  where  young  'Varsity  men 
with  ideals  labored  among  the 
down  and  outs.  Mrs.  Barnett  is 
a  tremendously  busy  old  lady  con- 
cerning herself  with  schools  for 
the  poor,  garden  suburbs,  the 
Whitechapel  Art  Gallery,  the  care 
of  motherless  girls,  nature-study, 
and  it  came  rather  as  a  surprise 
to  find  she  was  an  artist  as  well 
and  has  just  finished  a  painting 
worthy  to  be  hung  on  the  walls 
of  the  Royal  Academy.  Maybe 
the  florid  damsels  of  Chelsea  will 
gain  some  inspiration  from  her. 


Artistic  Picture  Lighting 


The  picture  at  the  left  shows 
the  effect  of  even,  glareless 
lighting  with 


A  development  of  thirty 
years'  experience  in  scientific 
picture  lighting. 
Hidden  Beauties 
Brought  to  Light 
There  are  depths  of  feeling 
in  every  work  of  art  that 
are  lost  to  the  beholder  until 
they  are  revealed  at  their  full 
worth  with  Art-O-Lite  Re- 
flectors. 


Try  Art-O-Lite  at  our  expense.    The  foremost  artists,  homes,  J 

galleries  and  dealers  have  depended  upon  Art-O-Lite  Reflectors  jj 

for  years.     They  consult  us  on  all  their  lighting  problems.     You  may  g 

do  it  too.     We  assume  all  responsibility  by  saying  "try  Art-O-Lite  at  fi 

our   expense."      Your    nearest    dealer    has    them    or    should.       If    not,  || 

write  us.  g 


An  Enlarged  Copy  of  the  above  impressive  view  in  oil  by 
Maxfield  Parrish,  with  all  of  its  original  beauty  of  coloring 
brought  out  by  Art-O-Lite,  is  reserved  for  you.  Mailed  free 
on  request. 


American    Reflector    &    Lighting    Company 

100-102-104   S.   Jefferson   St.,    Dept.    (L  32)    Chicago 


TILES    AND    POTTERY 

used  in  the  fountain  and  floor  of  a  sun  room 

THE  ROOKWOOD  POTTERY  COMPANY 

Rookwood  Heights,  Cincinnati,  Ohio 
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TT7ETZEL  are  tailors 
for  men  desiring  to  be 
groomed  correctly  in  every 
detail — it  has  ever  been  their 
privilege  to  serve  a  distin- 
guished clientele. 


And  a  Little  Book  Shall  Lead  Them 
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senses  stirred  by  Liliha.  Now,  the 
iatter  had  set  her  cap  for  Tom 
Gregory,  a  half-caste.  Tom  goes 
hack  to  the  States  to  bootleg — or 
in  some  way  to  complete  his  Amer- 
ican education.  But  that's  as  far 
as  1  got  with  this  piece  of  bunk, 
for  the  Mullan-Gage  law  has  just 
been  repealed.    Zip! 

The  Genius  of  America.  By 
Stuart  P.  Sherman.  Charles 
Scribner's  Sons. 

pROFESSOR    SHERMAN    is 

the  most  pathetic  figure  in  the 
literature  of  America.  He  doesn't 
know  whether  he's  a  Puritan  or  a 
man  of  brains.  He  stands  babbling 
between  the  Mayflower  and  the 
flagship  of  the  Rum  Fleet.  He  is 
all  flustered  about  Mencken,  Hun- 
eker,  Saltus  and  myself. 

Listen  to  the  things  he's  inter- 
ested in — "the  shifting  centre  of 
morality,"  "literature  and  the  gov- 
ernment of  men,"  "what  is  a  Puri- 
tan 2"  "education  by  the  people," 
and  that  sort  of  epicene  stuff. 

He  proves  that  Puritans  drank. 
Certainly.  I  can  prove,  by  psycho- 
analysis, that  they  are  all  drunk- 
ards— and  worse. 

There  is  a  lot  of  sentimental 
tosh  about  the  rising  generation. 
He  quotes  Whitman — whereas  if 
Whitman  were  living  today  Prof. 
Sherman  would  kick  him  out  of 
his  backyard. 

Lately  Old  Mortar  Hoard  has 
begun  to  doubt  his  conclusions. 
Maybe  there  is  some  brain-stuff  in 
these  amoralists.  Terrible  thought! 

We  will  have  no  literature  or 
art  in  this  country  until  we  clean 
out  the  whole  gang  of  Shermans, 
Van  Dykes,  Babbits  and  Paul  El- 
more Mores. 

Meanwhile,  boys,  take  a  grand- 
stand seat  and  watch  the  circus — 
Professor  Sherman  trying  to  find 
out  where  he's  at. 

This  book  is  so  stupid  it  ought 
to  be  suppressed.  But  it  is  quite 
native — if  you  get  what  I  mean. 


The  M  erch  vndizing  of  Fi  i  i  r 
in  I. is  Irish  II  wn  Woven 
Linen.  Published  bj  Ireland 
Brothers. 

TPHIS    notice    is    not    an    ad.    for 
this    linen,    but    a    boost     foi    .1 
unique  hook. 

The  advertising  messages  repro- 
duced on  the  pages,  the  decorative 
borders,  the  catalogue  and  the 
typographical  effects  are  worth 
studj  ing  by  every  advertiser  in 
the  United  States.  It  is  a  magnif- 
icent piece  of  work. 

The  Shadow-Eater.  By  Ben- 
jamin De  Casseres.  The  Amer- 
ican Library  Service. 

T1  HIS  book  was  written  by  myself 
— and  I  am  too  modest  to  re- 
view it;  besides,  it  wouldn't  be 
professional.  I  just  want  to  let 
you  know  it's  on  sale  at  all  book- 
stores. 

Barnum.  By  M.  R.  Werner, 
Har court,  Brace  Is  Company. 

fONDERFUL  thing— the 
way  old  P.T.  grows  through 
the  years.  There  was  something 
immortal  about  him.  His  will-to- 
humbug,  his  honest  hokum,  his 
laughing  philosophy  of  life,  his 
great  epigram — "the  public  likes 
to  the  humbugged"— his  belief  that 
the  people  do  not  want  to  be 
"good"  or  "enlightened,"  but  want 
to  be  entertained — all  these  things 
put  Barnum  in  the  ranks  of  the 
real  wise  men  of  the  world. 

I  recommend  this  volume  of 
Mr.  Werner's  as  one  of  the  most 
fascinating  of  current  books.  It  is 
the  life  romance  of  the  greatest 
playboy  that  the  nineteenth  cen- 
tury produced. 

There  are  endless  anecdotes  in 
this  book  which  will  amuse  you, 
your  children  and  your  grand- 
mother. It  was  said  P.T.  boasted 
that  he  was  a  teetotaler.  Well, 
read  the  anecdote  on  page  293-4, 
and  you'll  see  that  he  had  every- 
body guessing  about  that,  too. 
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The  Kashmir  Shawls   of   Our 
Grandmothers 
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are  all  unique,  but  last,  and  realh 
most  important  of  all,  is  the  per- 
fection of  the  design.  In  their  tex- 
tile designs,  each  object  is  painted 
in  its  own  proper  color,  but  with- 
out shades  of  color,  or  light  and 
shade  of  any  kind,  so  that  the  or- 
namentation looks  perfectly  Hat. 
In  this  wa\  the  natural  surface  ot 
any  object  decorated  is  preserved. 
This,  added  to  the  harmony  ami 
distribution  of  coloring,  is  the  great 
charm  of  Indo-Persian  art. 

In  woven  or  embroidered  shaw  Is 
there  is  usually  a  line  around  each 
motif  which  harmonizes  it  with 
the  ground.  When  large  orna- 
ments are  used,  they  are  rilled  with 
most  minute  and  exquisite  details, 
as  in  the  cone  patterns,  or  so-called 
"palm"  pattern,  in  Kashmir  shawls. 

The  Mogul  Emperors  wore  on 
their  turbans  a  jeweled  ornament 
known  as  "Jigha"  ;  in  shape  like  an 
"almond"  or  cone,  on  the  top  of 
which  was  an  aigret  of  feathers. 
A  Kashmiri  weaver  used  the  form 
of  the  Jigha  with  a  floral  enrich- 
ment on  a  scarf  for  the  Emperor 
Baber,  and  was  so  successful  in 
pleasing  him,  that  the  Jigha  be- 
came a  fashionable  design  in  all 
shawls  and  scarves :  and  as  in  all 
luxuries,  a  pattern  or  decoration 
pleasing  to  royalty  ran  its  course 
thru  other  articles  of  personal  use. 

TTiE  shawl  shown  in  one  of  our 
illustrations  is  embroidered  on  a 
'pieced  foundation  of  plain  material 
pashmina.  The  black  center,  in  its 
extension  toward  the  corners,  and 
surrounding  the  conventionalized 
'flower  motif  suggestive  of  a  cluster 
of  tulips,  is  powdered  with  the 
most  exquisite  floral  pattern,  show- 
ing a  great  variety  of  such  natural 
forms  and  colors  that  one  can  read- 
ily pick  out  many  common  species. 
The  other  colored  pieces  of  the 
five-color  foundation  are  so  covered 
with  minute  conventionalized  de- 
sign and  so  many  border  patterns 
and  lines  are  introduced  that  to  the 
eye  the  effect  of  the  whole  is  a 
warm,  tawney,  golden  surface,  un- 
dershot with  color.  The  straight 
border,  surrounding  the  central 
field,  shows  a  variety  of  stitches, 
and  that  at  the  edge,  employing  all 
the  colored  pieces  of  the  founda- 
tion, in  different  combinations  and 
arrangements,  held  together  by  the 
festoon  on  a  black  ground,  is  an  in- 
teresting detail. 

Although  the  French  were  the 
first  to  make  Kashmir  shawls  fash- 
ionable, and  established  factories  to 
imitate  them,  antedating  the  well- 
known  Paisley's,  their  museums  to- 
day do  not  show  much  to  interest 
the  collector.  Even  the  Musee 
Guimet  in  Paris,  a  treasure  house 
of  Indo-Chinese  and  Tibetan  paint- 
ing and  religious  art.  is  woefully 
lacking  in  this  regard;  although 
one  sees  many  old  prints  from 
French  India,  that  were  the  orig- 
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inals  from  which  the  Toile  </< 
Jouey  and  other  copper-plate  cot- 
ton prints  of  a  centun  ago  were 
made;  and  now  these  also  are  be- 
ing copied,  in  their  turn,  in  hand- 
blocked  linens  to  use  w  ith  period 
furniture.  Possibly  the  great  diffi- 
culty in  protecting  the  shawl  fabric 
from  moth-  may  have  something  to 
do  with  this,  for  these  destructive 
little  wretches  seem  to  prefer  it  to 
all  other  wools. 

The  collection,  in  the  Victoria 
and  Albert  Museum,  of  Industrial 
Arts  of  India,  is  founded  on  that 
of  the  East  India  Company  and 
supplemented  by  later  gifts,  many 
from  native  princes  and  dignitaries 
whose  very  names  give  a  thrill  of 
interest  to  man)  not  too  well 
lighted  glass  cases. 

'THE  Kashmir  shawls  and  em- 
broideries presented  to  the  late 
King  Edward,  when  Prince  of 
Wales,  although  few  in  number, 
are  probably  the  finest  now  in  ex- 
istence in  any  public  collection  out- 
side India.  In  August,  1920,  I 
had  an  opportunity  to  examine 
these  in  detail,  while  they  were  be- 
ing re-arranged  on  their  return 
from  a  place  safe  from  air  raids 
during  the  late  war.  The  histories 
and  dates  ot  presentation  of  some 
of  the  smaller  bits,  many  of  them 
in  faded  handwriting  of  military 
governors  and  civil  servants  of  the 
days  immediately  before  and  fol- 
lowing the  Mutiny,  are  a  great 
help  in  placing  the  t\  pes  and 
periods  of  vogue  of  certain  designs 
and  color  schemes. 

^HETHER  through  gifts  of 
Napoleon  to  Josephine,  or, 
more  probably,  a  natural  interest 
aroused  in  both  English  and 
French,  to  adopt  these  garments  of 
luxury  brought  to  notice  by  new- 
trade  interests,  Kashmirs  became 
the  rage  and  commanded  great 
prices.  In  this  period,  1820-1871, 
the  weavers  at  Srinagar  and  else- 
where in  the  province  of  Kashmir 
numbered  many  thousands — from 
sixteen  thousand  to  twenty-five 
thousand  looms  being  in  operation. 
And  so  we  come  to  their  collection 
and  export  to  Europe;  then  to  a 
suddenly  stimulated  production, 
ending  after  a  few  years,  through 
an  unfortunate  chain  of  circum- 
stances, in  the  cessation  of  manu- 
facture and  scattering  of  the  few- 
remaining  workers. 

And  now  in  the  ceaseless  demand 
of  fashion  for  change,  for  a  new 
and  different  thing,  that  brings  us 
always  the  old  in  a  new  dress,  and, 
as  a  rule,  w-hen  compared  to  the 
great  handcrafts  of  the  past,  a 
sadly  shoddy  and  tawdry  one,  we 
have  smiling  at  us  from  every  shop- 
window — pure  in  design  and  glow- 
ing color— the  sophisticated  modern 
descendants  of  the  great  art  fabrics 
of  the  Golden  Age  of  Indo-Persia. 


BowVomcE Boxes 

\\  hen  tke  gangplank  is  hauled  in.  the 
lust  "au  ce^otrs"  wav?ed,  (he  traveller 
turns  with  delightful  appreciation  to 

the    <|lll     nl    u      IV.lll     ,  'IV  HI    \'<>YIU|C>    ]V\. 

I  iii  li  day,  ils  contents  odd  a  delicious 
touch  to  dainty  deck  teas,  to  the  enjoy- 
ment ot  invigorating  hours  on  board. 
Assortments  of  Dean's  Gakes,  Gandies 
ana  other  owvets  packed  to  preserve 
freshness— $2.75  to  $40.00. 


'Price  List  on  'Requei  < 


Avenue 
Established  84  _ 


New  York 


ANNOUNCEMENT   FROM 

WASHINQTON,  D.  C. 

W  ITH  the  opening  of  HOTEL  HAMILTON  at  the  corner 
of  Fourteenth  and  K  Streets,  Washington  has  cause  to  be 
proud  of  possessing  the  newest  and  one  of  the  finest  and  best 
Hotels  in  the  country.  The  courage  and  vision  of  its  originator, 
whose  dreams  and  thoughts  and  plans  have  brought  Hotel 
Hamilton  to  its  present  state  of  perfection,  are  rewarded  by 
the  knowledge  that  the  nation's  Capitol  has  now  a  Hotel  fault- 
less in  its  appointments — the  last  word  in  comfort,  convenience 
and  luxury — the  last  thought  in  harmony  and  beauty  of  form 
and  coloring. 

TT  is  located  on  a  prominent  corner,  which  is  easily  acces- 
A  sible  from  all  parts  of  the  city,  facing  one  of  Washington's 
largest  and  most  famous  parks — Franklin  Square.  All  of  its 
four  hundred  rooms  have  outside  exposure  and  luxurious 
bathrooms.  The  furnishings,  carpets  and  hangings  are  a  de- 
light to  the  eye,  and  courtesy,  careful  individual  attention  to 
the  comfort  of  guests  and  visitors  will  be  assured  under  the 
personal   direction  of  experienced   management. 


: 


tc 


Kent-Costikyan 

FOUNDED    1886 

485  FIFTH  AVENUE— SIXTH  FLOOR 

NEW  YORK 

Opposite  Public  Library 

IMPORTERS  OF  ORIENTAL  RUGS 
SEAMLESS  CARPETS  IN  SOLID  COLORS 
RUGS     WOVEN     TO     ORDER     IN     ORIENT 


^ 
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ARTS  &  DECORATION 


Announcement 

The  Great  Northern 
Steamship  Company 

(Incorporated) 

BOSTON,  MASS. 


Announces  That  Arrangements  are  Now 
Being  Made  for  Monthly 

$110  Round  Trips  to  Europe 


Boston — Southampton 

$110 

ONE  WAY  $65 

Connecting  for 
London,  Liverpool,  LeHavre 


Boston — Gothenburg 

$138 

ONE  WAY  $75 

Connecting  for 
Christiania,    Stockholm,    Helsing- 
fors,  Danzig,  Riga,  Copenhagen 


THE  ABOVE  PRICES  INCLUDE   RAILROAD  FARES   TO 
POINTS  AS  FAR  NORTH  AS  STOCKHOLM 

The    Company    plans    to    carry   approximately    two    thousand    passengers 
monthly.     Make   your  plans  now   for  a   trip   during  the  coming  season. 

Lives  of  passengers  will  be  protected  bv 

EVER-WARM  SAFETY-SUITS 

which  prevent  drowning  and  protect  from  exposure 


A  round  trip,  with  all  expenses  on 
shipboard  included,  at  no  more  ex- 
pense than  a  vacation  right  here  at 
home!  To  meet  the  ever  increasing 
demand  in  this  country  for  an  in- 
expensive and  at  the  same  time 
thoroughly  comfortable  and  enjoy- 
able trans-Atlantic  voyage,  is  the 
prime  object  of  the  Great  North- 
ern Steamship  Company.  Organ- 
ized by  progressive  business  men 
who  realize  the  exceptional  oppor- 
tunity offered  now  for  inexpensive 
travel  in  Europe,  the  Company  will 
cater   to    the   thousands    of    intelli- 


gent persons  who  wish  to  visit  the 
battlefields  of  France,  the  Shake- 
speare  country,  Scandinavia,  the 
Land  of  the  Midnight  Sun,  etc.  A 
chance  of  a  lifetime!  So  it  would 
seem :  but  it  is  more  than  that.  The 
company  is  building  for  a  perma- 
nent business,  setting  a  new  stand- 
ard of  high-class  ocean  travel  on  a 
one-class  basis.  That  this  can  be 
done  at  a  fair  margin  of  profit  has 
already  been  proved  and  is  further 
outlined  in  our  prospectus.  You'll 
find  it  extremely  interesting. 


WE  WILL  ALSO  SHOW  YOU  HOW  YOU  MAY 

BECOME  A  PART-OWNER   IN  THE  MOST 

TALKED  OF  ENTERPRISE  IN  YEARS 

if     Cut  out  and  mail  us  with   yonr  name  ami  address.     "*W1 


A.    Wikstrom 
Information    Dep't 
Edmunds   Bldg.,   Suite  54 
Boston,   Mass. 

I    am    interested    in    securing    full 
information    regarding   a   trip   to: 
(Mark  with 

One  way     Round  trip 


a  cross) 
England 
France 
Germany 
Sweden 
Norway 
Denmark 
Baltic  Provi 
Finland 
Russia 


A.   Wikstrom 
Information    Dep'i 
Edmunds   Bldg..   Suite  54 
Boston,    Mass. 

1  am  interested  in  becoming  part- 
owner  In  the  Great  Northern  Steam- 
ship Company. 

Please    send    me    prospectus    and 

full    particulars. 


Name     

Street  or  R.f.d  . 
City  or  Town  .  . 


Street  or  R.f.d. 

City  or  Town  .  . 


The  Oaks  of  Ypres 


By  Alice  Shearer 


<' 


YESTERDAY  guarding  a  lit- 
tle town  in  Belgium,  today  in 
the  shops  of  a  well-known  direc- 
tor, tomorrow  in  the  majestic 
paneling  and  rarely  designed  period 
furniture  of  a  Montclair,  N.  J., 
home — a  quiet  and  peaceful  end- 
ing for  the  war-torn  Oaks  of 
Ypres!  And  one  fraught  with  the 
rich  flavor  of  sentiment,  romance, 
adventure  for  those  whd  will 
while  an  hour  or  two  away  within 
four  such  historied  walls ;  a  man 
of  imagination,  this  citizen  of 
Montclair.  He  could  have  had 
other  wood  paneling,  and  sooner, 
but  he  eagerly  chose  to  wait  the 
eight  or  ten  months  necessary  for 
this  wood  to  be  prepared. 

Sitting  at  ease  in  such  a  room, 
the  firelight  playing  over  the  mel- 
low, deep-toned  surfaces  of  the 
polished  woods,  what  rare  fancies 
will  people  the  shadows,  what 
pageants  of  the  inimitable  com- 
edies and  tragedies  of  the  Great 
War  will  unfold.  Unnoted  acts 
of  supreme  courage,  and  the  rich 
grim  humor  of  the  interludes  that 
alone  made  the  other  bearable. 
Dramas  vibrant  with  the  heights 
and  depths  of  human  nature  that 
played  themselves  out  beneath  the 
tragic  oaks  of  Ypres!  The  brave 
little  town  of  Ypres  in  Belgium — 
famous  "Wipers"  of  the  Tommies 
— standing  in  the  midst  of  Flan- 
ders Fields — its  name  is  undyingly 
blazoned  on  the  roll  of  honor  with 
Verdun  and  the  Marne,  where  it 
was  said  and  held,  "They  shall  not 
pass!" 

And  the  Oaks  of  Ypres  were 
its  defense — its  shelter.  Tommies, 
Anzacs,  Aussies,  Canadians,  sol- 
diers from  the  farthest  ends  of  the 
earth  will  call  back  their  kindly, 
protective  shelter  as  happy  mem- 
ories of  the  war. 

A  century  and  more  in  the 
growing,  these  giant  oaks  of  which 
the  paneling  is  being  made,  stood 
for  more  than  four  years  between 
the  Germans  and  the  Allies.  They 
were  the  larger  part  of  the  Bois 
d'Aval,  the  Bois  Moyen  and  the 
Bois  dAmond,  the  sections  of  the 
great  forest  near  Ypres. 

The  whole  story  of  war  played 
itself  out  about  them.  It  was 
from  the  windows  of  the  chateau 
in  the  midst  of  these  woods  that 
its  Belgian  chatelaine  saw  the  ad- 
vance of  the  green-clad  Boche  in 
the  dark  August  of  '14.  With 
courageous  sympathy,  she  sent  her 
gardener  through  to  the  English 
at  Dunkirk.  The  wood  was  sur- 
rounded by  Germans,  but  the 
gardener  slipped  through,  and 
soon  an  English  aviator  flew  back 
to  the  chateau,  observed  the  Ger- 
man forces  and  returned.  Short- 
ly after  British  machine  guns  and 
cavalry  scoured  the  woods  until 
the  Germans  were  driven  out  and 
back  some  eight  or  ten  miles, 
where  they  dug  their  first  trenches. 
The  long  gruelling  war  was  on. 


So  began  the  fighting  historj  of 
the  Oaks  of  Ypres.  Night  and 
day,  the  shells  and  shrapnel 
screeched  over  the  full  foliaged 
trees,  but,  as  yet,  none  into  it. 
The  "efficient"  Germans  had  an 
eye  to  its  value  when  it  should 
have  become  theirs.  The  chateau 
was  first  the  headquarters  of  the 
Cavalry  Corps,  then  the  first  An- 
zacs under  General  Berwood. 
After  that  the  Second  Anzacs 
under  General  Godley. 

With  the  splendid  forestry  con- 
servation system  observed  by  the 
French  and  Belgians — and  which 
we  would  do  well  to  emulate  here 
— the  woods,  at  first  somewhat 
recklessly  cut  into  by  the  Allied 
troops  were  exploited  under  ex- 
pert supervision.  Between  1,000 
and  1,500  men,  French  civilians, 
were  employed  until  March,  1918, 
when  few  remained  because  of  the 
heavy  fighting  and  gas.  Mate- 
rials for  defenses,  gun  emplace- 
ments, hurdles  and  fuel  were 
drawn  from  this  rich  source.  In 
its  shade  and  shelter,  the  war- 
wearied  men  found  all  too  tem- 
porary peace  and  rest  and  whole- 
some exercise.  A  great  tree-fell- 
ing contest  was  held  in  the  spring 
of  '15  when  that  sector  was  com- 
paratively quiet.  For  weeks,  teams 
of  Australians,  New  Zealanders, 
Canadians,  British  and  civilian 
French  woodsmen  practised.  Such 
simple  entertainment  was  tremen- 
dously important,  there  where  di- 
version was  so  meagre,  and  crowds 
of  visitors  from  all  along  the 
"line"  came  to  see  it,  staff  officers 
and  generals  even.  The  competi- 
tion was  keen,  and  the  honors 
evenly  divided.  The  Australians 
won  the  log  chopping;  the  New 
Zealanders  the  tree  felling,  and  the 
French  Candians  the  cross-cut 
sawing. 

But  such  bright  spots  in  the  war 
were  few,  and  soon  again  the  shells 
were  flying,  this  time  into  the 
woods  as  well  as  over  them — the 
tragedy  of  their  destruction  had 
begun!  In  March,  '18,  the 
Portuguese  sector,  about  8  miles 
from  the  woods,  was  heavily  at- 
tacked and  broken.  The  Germans 
reached  the  Bois  d'Aval  and  the 
Bois  Moyen  before  they  could  be 
stopped.  Then,  for  four  months, 
the  Germans  held  trenches  on  the 
very  lip  of  the  woods,  the  British 
defenses  being  in  and  around. 

Enemy  shells,  shrapnel  and  gas 
shed  their  devastation  on  the 
woods.  One  of  the  saddest  sights 
in  all  the  devastated  areas  is  the 
mile  upon  mile  of  what  was  once 
beautiful  forest  land  shattered  and 
broken  into  blackened  stumps.  It 
is  sadder  even  in  its  mute  help- 
lessness and  innocence  than  the 
crumbled  dwellings  of  man. 

The  Oaks  of  Ypres  suffered 
such  a  fate.  Their  magnificent 
spreading  branches  blasted  and 
(Continued    on    page    78) 
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Jfourteen  Cast  guxttetfj  Street 


An  Exclusive 
Residential  Hotel 

Affording  the  Dignity  and  Elegance  of  a  Private 
Residence.  Opposite  the  Metropolitan  Club  and 
Fifth  Avenue  Entrance  to  Central  Park,  with  easy 
access  to  Clubs,  Theatres  and  Shopping  Centres. 


SPECIAL  LOW  RATES   DURING 
SUMMER  MONTHS 


Cable  Address:    "EABAB' 


€ager  &  Patococfe 


J^eto  govk  Citp 


w 


NORTH  ASBURY  PARK,  N.  J. 
Directly  on  the  Ocean 

The  Resort  Hotel  Pre-Eminent 
American  Plan  Capacity  500  Opens  June  23 

New  Jersey's  Most  Beautiful  A  La  Carte  Grill-Room 


1 


HOT  AND  COLD  SEA  WATER  IN  ALL  ROOMS 

Golf  That  Makes  You  Play  Your  Best 

Interesting  Social  Life.     Daily  Concerts  and  Dancing 

New   Swimming   Pool   Adjoining.      Fine   Ocean  Bathing 

SHERMAN   DENNIS,   Manager 

New  York  Office,  8  W.  40th  St.  Telephone,  8310  Lor 

McDonnell   &   Co. :— Members   New   York  Stock   Exchange 

On  "The  New  Jersey  Tour,  A   Road  of  Never-Ending  Delight. 


$SSEV$USSEX 

SprinGlakeBeacH 
New  Jersey 


Q 


Directly  on  the  Ocean 

A  Resort  Hotel  of  Distinctive  Superiority 

Opens  June  23. 

Two  Exceptional   18-Hole  Golf  Courses 

Furnished  Cottages  with  Hotel  Service 

C.  S.  KROM,  Manager 

On  "The  New  Jersey  Tour-— a  Road  of  Never-Ending 

Delight." 


a 


F  ELY/IE  j 

r  THE  IDEAL ^ 
r  RE/TAURANT  ^ 

MAXA.HAERINGpre/. 
^     CEFRANCATELLItrea/    ^ 
W1     telPLAZA  0191-0192-0865    ^ 
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ARTS  &  DECORATION 


YALE  SCHOOL  OF  THE  FINE  ARTS 

YALE  UNIVERSITY,  NEW  HAVEN,  CONN. 
DRAWING  AND  PAINTING-SCULPTURE-ARCHITECTURE 

COMPOSITION— ANATOMY— PERSPECTIVE— HISTORY    OF    ART 

The  Degree  of  Bachelor  of  Fine  Arts  (B.F.A.)  is  awarded  for 
advanced  work  of  distinction.  The  Winchester  Fellowship  for 
one  year's  study  of  art  in  Europe,  the  English  Scholarship  for 
study  of  art  and  travel  in  Europe  during  the  summer  vacation, 
and  School  Scholarships  are  awarded  annually. 
Illustrated  Catalogue  A. 
Address  G.  H.  LANGZETTEL,  Secretary 


STUDY    INTERIOR     DECORATION 

COMPLETE  instruction  in  the  use  of  period 
styles,  color  harmony,  composition,  textiles, 
curtains,  wall  treatments,  furniture  arrangement, 
etc.  RESIDENT  and  HOME  STUDY  courses. 
Start  at  once.     Send  for  Catalogue  D4. 

NEW  YORK  SCHOOL  of  INTERIOR  DECORATION 

101  PARK  AVENUE  -  -  NEW  YORK  CITY 


J,  BLOCKX 

OIL   AND   WATER  COLORS 

"The  Finest  in  the  World" 


and  ARTISTS  CANVAS,  linen,  17  i 
TAPESTRY  CLOTH  for  Interior  Decorations 


I  i  6" 


Write  for  L, 

SCHNEIDER  &  COMPANY,  Inc. 

2102  Broadway  Sole  Agents  New  York  City 


Baco 

BATIK 

Dyes 

Packed  in 

2-ounce  tins— Shipped 

Parcel  Post. 

issorlmrnt     of     highly 

colors  covering  every  requiremenl 

(•rally     h) 

Write   for 

list   with   prices. 

BACHMEIER&  COMPANY, Inc. 

448  West 

37th  Street                New 
Department   10. 

York,   N.  Y. 

Unusual  Things  from  the  FAR  EAST 

Hand-made  textiles,  art  objects,  novel 
delicacies,  incenses,  articles  suitable 
for  gifts  and  home  decoration.  Cata- 
log   sent    on    request.       A     selected    as- 

receipt  of  a  ten-dollar  bill. 

THE    CARAVAN 
92  Harrison  Road     -     Calcutta,  India 


Etchings     By  Theodore  Blum 

Colored  Woodblock -Prints 


By  Hans  Frank 


E.  HANSEL 

Fine  Art  Dealer 
12  W.  95th  St.,  New  York 


T  .    (  Bryant  5235 
u  \  Riverside  I486 


The  Oaks  o£  Ypres 


{Continued  from  page  76: 


shorn  by  shells,  their  sheltering. 
Living  green  leaves  blighted  by 
malignant  gas,  at  the  signing  of 
the  armistice  they  stood  a  ghastly 
monument  to  vandalism. 

Their  transmission  to  America, 
and  the  shops  of  the  Hayden  Com- 
pany, is  a  different  story— a  softer 
one.  A  British  soldier,  one  of  the 
younger  members  of  a  world- 
known  firm  of  lumber  dealers,  had 
fought  through  most  of  the  war 
in  the  shadow  of  these  woods.  He 
had  found  shelter  in  them,  he  loved 
them,  he  remembered  them,  and 
after  it  was  all  over,  he  returned 
to  France  and  salvaged  much  of 
this  rare  timber. 

From  then  on,  one  reads  into 
the  tale  the-  romance  that  so 
often  creeps  into  commercial  en- 
terprises. The  Hayden  Company- 
had  received  a  commission  for  a 
room  and  period  furniture  of  pan- 
eled oak.  Knowing  of  this  beau- 
tiful and  historic  wood  of  its  ex- 
ceptional age-old  quality,  they  in- 
formed their  Montclair  patron 
that  it  might  be  had.  So  enthu- 
siastic was  this  man  of  imagination 
over  the  prospect  of  having  his 
room  done  in  materials  of  such 
stirring  suggestion  that  he  agreed 
to  wait  until  the  wood  should  have 
been  seasoned.  To  him,  to  his 
children,  it  will  be  a  constant  in- 
spiration to  stir  again  the  high 
spirit  of  the  war  days. 


Kut  with  romance,  he  will  have 
beauty,  too,  for  this  timber  shows 
exquisite  graining — the  rarely  fine 

markings  which  only  the  growth 
of  a  century   makes   possible. 

(  iic.it  baulks  of  timber  lie  piled 
in  the  Hayden  factory  yards  at 
Rochester  that  have  many  a  yarn 
tucked  away  in  their  masses. 
Richly  seasoned  pieces  from  the 
brave  old  wooden  sailing  vessels 
and  war  vessels,  which  spread  their 
full,  square-rigged  canvases  to  the 
winds  of  the  seven  seas.  Others 
from  huge  wharfs  along  the 
Thames,  dating  from  the  days 
when  British  commerce  first  gained 
supremacy.  Some,  even,  from  cen- 
tury-old mills,  whose  wheels  turned 
leisurely  at  the  gentle  urge  of  wan- 
dering English  streams. 

When  it  has  been  expertly- 
worked  into  graceful,  beautiful 
pieces  of  furniture,  there  is  little 
resemblance  left  to  the  time-worn, 
weather-beaten  baulks,  but  it  is 
just  to  this  character  of  the  wood 
that  the  rare  old  mellow  atmos- 
phere of  Hayden  furniture  is  due. 
Expert  craftsmanship  can  and  does 
recreate  the  form  and  detail  of  the 
model,  but  no  art  of  the  cabinet 
maker  can  imitate  the  graining,  the 
tone  and  the  texture  of  wood  that 
has  outlasted  generations  in  growth, 
and  served  through  other  genera- 
tions in  the  richly  seasoning  agen- 
cies of  sun  and  rain  and  wind. 


* 


This  picture  of  Lord  Dunsany;  by  Orlando  Rouland,  was  painted  when 
Dunsany  came  to  this  country  and  has  recently  been  shown  at  the  Ehrich 
Galleries.  Lord  Dunsany  is  one  of  the  most  brilliant,  modern  dramatists 
whose  delightful  and  highly  imaginative  plays  were  so  charmingly  pro- 
duced by  Stuart  Walker  with  his  repertory  company  in  New  York  and 
other  cities 


JUNE,  1923 


CALIFORNIA  SCHGDi: 

Arts -"Crafts  11 


INCORPORATED 


A  College  of  the  Arts  and  Crafts 

Vacation  in  California  with  Study 

SUMMER    SESSION 

June   25th    to    August   3d,    1923 

A  Faculty  of  18  Specialists 
40  Arts  and  Craft  Courses 
Many  Degree  Courses  Given 


W  rile  for  Summer  School  Cala/oj 

F.  H.  MEYER,  Director 

21 19  Allston  Way,  Berkeley.  California 


The  S 

an  Diego  Academy  of 
Fine  Arts 

In  Balbo 

i  Park                  San  Diego,  Calif. 

unsivi'  school  of  art   "where  earnest 
i    [s   dominant,"    located   in    an   en- 
just   made   fur   artists — in   the  land 
Spring.     For  catalog   address 

EUGENE  DE  VOL,  Director 

St. 

Louis  School  of  Fine  Arts 

Coi 

rses  in  Drawing,  Painting,  Modeling, 

Cor 

nmercial    Art.     Interior    Decoration, 

Crafts,  etc.     For  catalogue,  apply  to 

E.  H.  WUERPEL,  Director 

WASHINGTON  UNIVERSITY,  St.Lonis 

WE  HAVE  MOVED 

to  a  more  accessible  location  on  the  main 
Highway  nuith  of  Newburgh.  We  should  de- 
fight  in  welcoming  you  there.  Send  for  cir- 
•'ilar  D2  describing  our  hand-forged  wrought 

HALF   MOON   FORGE 

MILL  HOUSE  TEA  ROOM 
MARLBORO  NEW  YORK 


WANTED 

Thoroughly  competent  draftsman 
who  can  make  snappy  pencil 
sketches,  sketches  in  color,  and 
detail  furniture.  Address  Box 
No.   249,  Arts  &  Decoration. 


HIGGINS' 


ar 


|  years   in   b 

i.  fireplaces  t 

1  with  satisfa 

U  omy  either 

'-,¥  or  In  nrepl 

ITV)  Write  today  h 

'■>       L  places. 


Much  of  your 
i  your  fireplace 
comes  from  the  beauty 
id  usefulness  of  the  ac- 
which  adorn  the  hearth, 
record  of  thirty 
building  and  equipping 
artistic  effect 
satisfactory  service  and  econ- 
complete  fireplaces 
ace  furnishings. 


The  Ancient  Crossbow  as  a  Work 
of  Art 

{Continued  from   page   11) 


ENGROSSING  INK 
TAURINE  MUCILAGE 
PHOTO-MOUNTER  PASTE 
09AWING-B0AR0  PASTE 
LIQUID  PAS'E 
flTICF  PAS1T 
VEGETABLE  GLUE,  ETC. 

ARE  THE  FINEST  AND  BEST 

INKS  AND   ADHESIVES 

Emancipate  yourself  from 
the  use  of  corrosive  and  ill- 
smelling  inks  and  adhesives 
and  adopt  the  Higgins  Inks 
and  Adhesives.  They  will 
be  a  revelation  to  you,  they 
are  so  sweet,  clean,  well  put 

At  DEALERS  GENERALLY 
Chas.  M.  Higgins  &  Co..  fYlfrs. 
271  Ninth  Street.  Brooklyn.  N.  Y. 
Branches:  Chicago.  London 


Colonial  Fireplace  Furnishings 

They  Gladden  the  Heart 

Andirons,  Grates,  Fire 
Sets.  etc..  in  a  wide 
range  of  Colonial  and 
other  period  designs  in 
hand-wrought  iron,  pol- 
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and   in  this  country  contain  some 
splendid   specimens. 
The     Severance     collection     of 

arms  and  armor  in  The  Cleveland 
Museum  of  Art  is  fortunate  in 
possessing  several  notable  arba- 
lests, the  earliest  being  a  heavy 
Spanish  bow  of  the  fifteenth  cen- 
tury. The  long,  polished  stock  is 
chestnut  wood  inlaid  with  bands 
of  horn.  The  bow  proper  shows 
traces  of  old  leather  over  the  wood, 
and  portions  of  the  original  pat- 
tern of  dots  and  scrolls  in  gold 
against  a  dark  ground  are  still  to 
be  seen.  The  steel  winder  is  well 
made  in  every  detail,  and  is  orna- 
mented with  a  chiseled  design  of 
vine  scrolls  and  engraved  bands  of 
brass.  The  finest  of  the  decoration, 
however,  consists  of  three  inset 
medallions  of  brass  pierced  in 
Gothic  designs.  Bow  and  winder 
are  the  work  of  a  master,  but 
though  his  copper  mark  is  present, 
his  name  remains  unknown. 

With  this  bow  a  number  of 
quarrels  (arrows)  are  displayed, 
all  of  one  type,  though  crossbow 
bolts  or  quarrels  of  many  forms 
still  exist.  Those  in  the  Severance 
collection  vary  only  in  length,  and 
in  the  detail  that  on  some  the 
leather  or  wooden  "feathers"  which 
helped  the  quarrel  to  sail,  are  set 
spirally  alone;  the  shaft  of  the  bolt. 
Such  an  arrangement  caused  a 
spinning  motion  in  the  arrow's 
flight,  it  was  said,  driving  it  home 
somewhat  in  the  manner  of  an 
augur.  "Viretons"  the  bowmen 
called  these  spinning  bolts.  They, 
like  the  others,  have  heavy,  four- 
sided  heads  of  steel,  whence 
they  derive  their  name  of  "car- 
reau,"  which  the  English  presently 
Saxonized  into  "quarrel"  and  "ar- 
row." 

Fifteenth  century  bows  are 
larger  than  their  descendants  of  the 
next  two  centuries.  The  old 
Spanish  arbalest  just  described  is 
thirty-two  and  one-half  inches  long, 
and  has  a  bow  spread  of  twenty- 
nine  and  three-fourths  inches,  while 
the  next,  in  point  of  age,  in  the 
Severance  collection,  a  German- 
Saxon  bow  of  the  latter  half  of  the 
sixteenth  century,  is  but  twenty- 
four  and  one-fourth  inches  in 
length,  with  a  bow  spread  of 
twenty-three  and  one-fourth  inches. 
It  is  a  sturdily  built  little  weapon 
showing  several  improvements, 
from  a  warrior's  viewpoint,  over 
the  older  type. 

All  trace  of  Gothic  influence  has 
disappeared  from  the  ornamenta- 
tion. The  coat  of  arms  of  its  orig- 
inal owner,  the  famous  Augustus  I., 
Elector  of  Saxony,  appears  in  a 
pierced  and  gilded  design  on  the 
winder.  The  line  of  Electors  seems 
to  have  been  addicted  to  fine  arms. 
Even  the  halberds  and  helmets  of 
their  royal  guards  are  sought  for 
zealously      to-day,      and      counted 


among  the  foremost  of  the  pieces  of 
parade  armor  in  an\  coll  ction. 
This  particular  bow  is  in  every  re- 
spect the  weapon  of  a  prince.  Its 
stock  is  ebony  richly  inlaid  with 
ivor\  trophies  of  arms  and  musical 
instruments,  and  engraved  with  the 
figure  of  a  Romanesque  warrior. 
The  outer  side  of  the  steel  bow- 
bears  a  design  of  Hying  birds, 
leaves,  and  fantastic  floral  scrolls 
on  a  gilt  ground,  while  the  inner 
surface  is  engraved  with  a  spirited 
deer  hunt.  The  steel  winder  is 
elaborately  treated.  Resides  the 
Elector's  arms,  there  is  a  design  of 
flowers,  leaves,  masks,  and  trophies 
of  arms  over  the  entire  surface. 
Even  the  handle  is  embossed  and 
chased  with  a  grotesque  mask,  and 
is  gilded. 

Another  interesting  arbalest  of 
the  Severance  collection 'is  English 
of  the  type  known  as  a  "prodd,"  a 
crossbow  which  fired  not  the  old, 
heavy  quarrels,  but  stones  or  pel- 
lets of  clay.  It  was  exclusively  a 
hunting  bow,  designed  to  bring 
down  birds  and  small  game,  and 
undoubtedly  its  light  weight  con- 
tributed to  its  comparative  popu- 
larity among  the  English.  With 
its  long,  tapering  stock,  its  small, 
gracefully  curved  steel  bow,  and 
the  antennae-like  sights  at  the  cen- 
ter of  the  bow  proper,  the  prodd 
bears  a  happy  resemblance  to  a 
dragon  fly  poised  for  flight.  The 
stock  of  the  Severance  prodd  is  in- 
laid with  oval  and  circular  panels 
of  stag  horn  engraved  with  floral 
patterns  and  geometric  designs. 
The  steel  bow  is  russeted,  enameled 
and  further  adorned  with  flowers 
and  arabesques. 

This  bow  must  have  been  the 
property  of  one  of  the  English  no- 
bility, since  by  decree  of  Henry 
VIII.,  men  of  lower  rank  were 
forbidden  to  use  crossbows  of  any 
description.  The  ancient  suprem- 
acy of  the  English  with  the  long- 
bow was  dying  out,  much  to  the 
regret  of  the  survivors  of  the  "good 
old  days,"  and  Henry  had  hopes 
that  his  yeomen,  forbidden  the  ar- 
balest, would  turn  once  more  to 
the  light  arrow/s  and  the  long,  yew- 
bows  of  their  fathers.  Thus  fo- 
the  second  time  a  king  of  Englan 
asserted  his  will  in  the  matter  c 
the  arbalest. 

But  much  water  had  flowe 
down  the  Thames  since  Richar 
Coeur  de  Lion's  day.  The  cross 
bow-  had  a  future  when  the  earlie 
monarch  defied  the  church.  It 
glory  was  almost  done  when  Henn 
granted  it  a  patent  of  nobility 
Crossbow  and  longbow  both  sur 
vived  another  century,  and  the; 
gave  way  before  the  increasing  effi 
ciency  of  firearms.  The  longbow 
being  but  an  inspired  piece  of  woo 
and  a  string,  perished  utterly  whe 
its  shooting  days  passed.  It  is  t1 
crossbow  which  has  lasted  after  a 
by  reason  of  its  beauty. 
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FREE— This  Book  on 
Home    Beautifying 


THIS  book  contains  practical 
suggestions  on  how  to  make 
your  home  artistic,  cheery  and 
inviting.  Explains  how  yon  can 
easily  and  economically  refinish 
and  keep  furniture,  woodwork, 
floors  and  linoleum  in  perfect 
condition.  Tells  what  materials 
to  use  and  hoiv  to  use  them. 
Includes  color  charts,  gives  cov- 
ering capacities,   etc. 
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Doubtless    you     want    the     most 
house  for  the  least  money.     Our 
book  will   help  you   realize  that 
ambition    without    "cutting    cor- 
ners."   Explains  how  inexpensive 
woods  can  be  finished  as  beauti- 
fully as  more  costly  varieties.    If. 
after   receiving   book,   you   wish 
further    information,  write    our 
Individual   Service   Department. 
Experts   will   gladly   solve   your 
problem  for  you  without  charge. 
We  will  gladly  send  this  hook 
free  and  postpaid  for  the  name 
and  add/rest  of  the  painter  you 
usually  employ. 

S.  C.  JOHNSON  &  SON 

"The   Wood  Finishing  Authorities" 
Dept.  A.  D.  6,  RACINE,  WIS. 

Canadian   Farlor)  — Branlford 


P.  SARTI 

Garden  and  Hall  Furniture 
Jardinieres,  Window  Boxes 


Bird  Bath 
fompeia 


Vases  in 
Pompeian  Stone 
andCompositions 

Benches    and 
Tables 

9  East  34th  St. 
NEW  YORK.    N.  Y 
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